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August 27—28 
August 31 

Aug. 31—Sept. 11 
September 4 
September 7 
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October 12 
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November 9 
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December 9 
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December 11 
December 14—22 


1993 

January 8 
January 11 
January 11-21 
January 18 
January 20 


" Registration is by telephone only; consult the Schedule of Classes. 
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Registration for spring semester classes begins* 
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February 1 


February 13 
February 14 
February 15 
March 15-19 

April 1 


April 5 

April 26 

April 27—28 
April 29—May 7 
May 1 


May 9 


* Registration is by telephone only; consult the Schedule of Classes. 
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Applications due for May graduation 

Deadline for submission of 1993—94 financial aid appli- 
cations for entering undergraduate students 

Honors Convocation 

Winter Commencement 

George Washington's birthday observed (holiday) 
Spring recess 

Deadline for submission of 1993—94 financial aid appli- 
cations for continuing undergraduate students 
Registration for fall semester classes begins* 

Last day of spring semester classes 

Reading period 

Examination period 

Deadline for submission of summer sessions financial 
aid applications 

Commencement 


THE UNIVERSITY 


History 


The George Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as The Columbian 
College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was changed in 
1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washington l niversity. 
The debt of the University to George Washington, whose name it bears, is an 
intangible one 

George Washington, as president and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
upon the establishment of a national university in the federal city. There he 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well as 
the theory, of republican government. To further the materialization of his hopes, 
Washington left a bequest of 50 shares of The Potomac Company “towards the 
endowment of a University to be established within the limits of the District of 
Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if that government 
should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it." The Congress never 
extended a ''fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed out of existence, and 
Washington's bequest became worthless. 

Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated ministers 
and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in the 
District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Reverend 
Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned Congress 
for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a charter, 
which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To safegüard the 
College's nonsectarian character it provided “That persons of every religious 
denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any person, 
either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused admittance into said 
College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or advantages thereof, for or 
on account of his sentiments in matters of religion." 

During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian College, 
its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of 46 acres between the present 
14th and 15th Streets extending north from Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond 
Columbia Road. The Medical School was located downtown. For the better part 
of the Columbian University period, the buildings of the University were situ- 
ated along H Street between 13th and 15th Streets. 

During the last half-century, the University campus has been developed in that 
section of the old First Ward familiarly known as Foggy Bottom, between 19th 
and 24th Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. The area has many reminders of 
historic interest to the University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, 
lived at 2017 I Street. The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend 
Obadiah B. Brown, was for 50 years the pastor of a church at 19th and I Streets, 
and Washington selected 23rd and E Streets as the site of the National University 
he hoped to see established. 


Location 


The University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Avenue and 
19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the White 
House, the World Bank, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Department of State, the 
National Academy of Sciences, the John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts, and many other governmental and cultural institutions. 


A new campus in Northern Virginia for graduate studies, research projects 
and professional development programs 1s located along the high-tech corridor 
on Route 7, just to the west of Route 28, in Loudoun County 


Purpose and Objectives 


The purpose of The George Washington University was to realize "the aspira 
tions of Washington, Jefferson and Madison, for the erection of a university at the 
seat of the Federal Government." Over the years it has been the aim to develop the 
University ideal in the nation's capital with a view toward meeting the changing 
needs of society while continuing to pursue the traditional principles of learning 
and research. 

The George Washington University is dedicated as an institution of higher 
learning to promote the general advancement oi human knowledge and under- 
standing and the development of every student to his or her highest potential so 
that each may make the maximum contribution to the improvement of the 
standards, mores, and scientific and cultural climate of all peoples. 

In pursuit of excellence in education, the University dedicates itself to free- 
dom of inquiry, respect for truth, and support for research. The University is 
committed to preserving a curriculum that embodies the content and spirit of the 
liberal arts and promotes academic specialization and professional education; 
fostering respect and communication among different cultures; and maintaining 
a continuing process of institutional self-assessment and adaptation to meet the 
rapidly changing needs of society. 

The University recognizes its special opportunities in and obligations to one of 
the principal capitals of the world. It is a primary objective of the University to 
utilize its location in the nation's capital in continuing the development of a great 
nationally and internationally oriented university. 


University Policy on Equal Opportunity 


George Washington University does not unlawfully discriminate against any 
person on the basis of race, color, religion, sex, national origin, age, handicap, 
veteran status, or sexual orientation This policy covers all programs, services, 
policies, and procedures of the University, including admission to education 
programs and employment. The University is subject to the District of Columbia 


Human Rights Law. 
Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws and regula- 


tions regarding discrimination in education or employment programs and activ- 
ities may be addressed to Susan B. Kaplan, Assistant Treasurer for Legal Matters, 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202)994-6503, or to the 
Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the U.S. Department of Education. 


The College, Schools, and Division 


George Washington University includes eight academic units, as follows: 

Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers under- 
graduate programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Sci- 
ence, and Bachelor of Music and graduate programs leading to the degrees of 
Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master of 
Science, Master of Science in Forensic Science, Master of Philosophy, and Doctor 
of Philosophy 

The School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers work leading to the degrees 
of Associate in Science, Bachelor of Science, Master of Public Health, Master of 
Science in Health Sciences, and Doctor of Medicine. 

The National Law Center offers courses leading to the degrees of Juris Doctor, 
Master of Laws, and Doctor of Juridical Science and special programs in con- 


tinuing legal education. 
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The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: civil engineering, computer 
engineering, computer science, electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, 
and systems analysis and engineering. Graduate programs lead to the degrees of 
Master of Science, Master of Engineering Management, Engineer, Applied Scien- 
tist, and Doctor of Science 

The School of Education and Human Development offers undergraduate pro- 
grams leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human 
Development and Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
and graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education and 
Human Development, Master of Arts in Teaching, Master of Education, Educa- 
tion Specialist, and Doctor of Education. 

The School of Business and Public Management offers undergraduate pro- 
grams leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy and Bachelor of Busi- 
ness Administration and graduate programs leading to the degrees of Master of 
Accountancy, Master of Association Management, Master of Business Adminis- 
tration, Master of Health Services Administration, Master of Public Administra- 
tion, Master of Science in Information Systems Technology, Master of Taxation, 
Master of Urban and Regional Planning, Specialist in Health Services Adminis- 
tration, and Doctor of Philosophy 

The Elliott School of International Affairs offers undergraduate programs 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs leading to the 
degree of Master of Arts. 

The Division of Continuing Education assists in providing continuing educa- 
tion programs for adult students by administering or coordinating the off- 
campus credit offerings of the colleges and schools of the University, at both the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. Noncredit courses are also offered through 
the Division. 


Accreditation 


George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting agency, 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools. 

The University is on the approved list of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women and is a member of the College Board. 

The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association of American 
Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and Admissions 
to the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences has had continuous approval by its accrediting body, which is currently 
the Liaison Committee on Medical Education, sponsored jointly by the American 
Medical Association and the Association of American Medical Colleges. The 
Master of Public Health program has full accreditation from the Council on 
Education for Public Health. The Committee on Allied Health Education and 
Accreditation has accredited the undergraduate health sciences programs in 
nuclear medicine technology, radiation therapy technology, medical technology, 
physician assistant, and readiological sciences and administration. All under- 
graduate engineering curricula, including the computer engineering option, of 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science are accredited by the Engineer- 
ing Accreditation Commission of the Accreditation Board for Engineering and 
Technology. The computer science curriculum is accredited by the Computer 
Science Accreditation Commission of the Computing Sciences Accreditation 
Board. The School of Education and Human Development is a charter member of 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and is accredited by 
the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education for its eligible 
bachelor’s, master’s, and doctoral degree programs; the master’s programs in 
school and community counseling and the doctoral program in counseling are 
accredited by the Council for the Accreditation of Counseling and Related 
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Educational Programs; the master’s program in rehabilitation counseling is ac- 
credited by the Council on Rehabilitation Education. The School of Business and 
Public Management has maintained full membership in the Middle Atlantic 
Association of Colleges of Business Administration since 1961. It joined the 
Council on Graduate Education for Public Administration in 1966. In 1968, the 
School became a member of the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of 
Business; the Assembly accredited its undergraduate program in 1977 and its 
master’s program in 1982. The programs in accountancy satisfy the educational 
requirements for the Certified Public Accountant and the Certified Management 
Accountant professional examinations. The program in health services adminis- 
tration is accredited by the Accrediting Commission on Education for Health 
Services Administration. The Master of Public Administration program is on the 
approved list of the National Association of Schools of Public Affairs and Admin- 
istration. The Master of Urban and Regional Planning degree program is recog- 
nized by the American Planning Association. The Master of Association Manage- 
ment degree program is recognized by the American Society of Association 
Executives. The Department of Chemistry is on the approved list of the American 
Chemical Society. The Department of Music is an accredited member of the 
National Association of Schools of Music. The graduate program in clinical 
psychology in the Department of Psychology is on the approved list of the 
American Psychological Association. The graduate program in speech—language 
pathology and audiology is accredited by the Education and Training Board of 
the Boards of Examiners in Speech-Language Pathology and Audiology. 


Consortium of Universities of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area 


George Washington University is a member of the Consortium of Universities of 
the Washington Metropolitan Area. Ten universities in the Washington area- 
American University, Catholic University of America, Gallaudet University, 
George Mason University, George Washington University, Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Howard University, Marymount University, the University of the District of 
Columbia, and the University of Maryland—are associated in a Consortium 
through which they coordinate the use of their respective facilities; Mount 
Vernon College and Trinity College are associate members of the Consortium. 
Students in approved programs leading to degrees in any one of these institu- 
tions have the opportunity to select from the combined offerings the particular 
courses that best meet their needs. This privilege is subject to regulations of the 
school in which the student is enrolled. Participation is limited to degree candi- 
dates. Law and medical students are excluded from participation, except for 
LL.M. candidates. See the Schedule of Classes for specific regulations and 
information concerning registration for Consortium courses. 

Registration forms and instructions are available from the registrar of the 
institution in which the student is enrolled. Students register and pay tuition at 


their own institutions for al] Consortium courses; course fees are payable to the 
visited institutions. 


The University Libraries 


The library collections of the University are housed in the Melvin Gelman 
Library (the general library of the University) and in the libraries of the National 
Law Center and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
These collections contain more than 1,600,000 volumes. Unive 
priations supplemented by endowments and gifts provide research 
the social sciences, the humanities, engineering, and business. G 
sources have enriched the collections, including a large N. 


rsity appro- 
materials in 
ifts from many 
ational Endowment for 
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the Humanities grant to strengthen the University’s humanities holdings. The 
libraries hold over 18,000 serials. 

Information concerning the use of the libraries may be obtained at library 
service desks. Individual and class instruction in the use of the library and 
orientation to library facilities are given by librarians upon request as well as 
through print, media, and computer-assisted instruction. 

The libraries strive to fulfill the curricular and research needs and interests of 
the students. Through computerized searches of bibliographic databases, stu- 
dents identify and locate desired research materials not easily found through 
more traditional methods. The staff assists all members of the University in using 
the rich resources of the Washington area and the unusual opportunities they 
offer for extensive research 

Degree candidates at George Washington University may, upon application, be 

ssued a Consortium library card that permits direct borrowing from the main 
campus libraries of most other academic institutions in the Washington area. 
Students may also obtain books and journal articles on inter-library loan from 
other libraries in the city, throughout the United States, and in various other 
countries. 

ALADIN, the computerized catalog of library materials, lists the holdings of 
the Gelman Library and the libraries of seven other universities in the V ashing- 
ton area. It also provides on-line access to selected periodical indexes. The 
catalog can be accessed from terminals in the libraries or from personal com- 
puters on campus or elsewhere. 


GW Television 


The main television resource of the University is GWTV, a state-of-the-art ITFS, 
multichannel broadcast facility. GWTV develops courses and programs in coop- 
eration with academic departments for broadcast off campus; produces video- 
tapes for class use and for continuing professional education; helps expand a 
program of national and international teleconferences: and manages the acquisi- 
tion and maintenance of television equipment and facilities in various instruc- 
tional units. 

GWTV has the capability to receive from and transmit to any communications 
satellite. Video teleconference programs are delivered to a number of on-campus 
locations, where participants can interact by telephone link with the originating 
Site. 


Office of Alumni Relations 


The Office of Alumni Relations, in conjunction with the General Alumni Asso- 
ciation, makes available to alumni and their families a program of services and 
educational and cultural events. Alumni are encouraged to inquire about avail- 
able services and programs at the Office of Alumni Relations and to keep the 
Office informed of any changes in address or occupation. 


General Alumni Association 


The objectives of this organization are to unite the graduates who wish to 
associate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific pur- 
poses, and to promote the general welfare of the University. 

Membership in the Association is conveyed automatically to anyone who has 
been graduated from any school or division of the University. Anyone who has 
earned 15 credit hours or the equivalent at the University, who has left the 
University in good standing, and whose class has graduated is eligible for 
membership; in the case of the Division of Continuing Education students, 
however, only the “15 credit hours earned” requirement and not the “graduation 
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of the class” requirement applies. Graduates of CCEW certificate programs are 
also eligible. 

A Governing Board, composed of members representing the constituent 
alumni organizations, directs the activities of the Association. The voluntary 
leadership of the Association works closely with the staff of the Office of Alumni 
Relations in carrying out Association affairs. The Association may be contacted 
through the Office of Alumni Relations. 


The Board of Trustees of the University 


The University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of Trustees of 
which the President of the University is an ex officio member. Alumni trustees 
are indicated by an asterisk. 


Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman 

Everett H. Bellows, Chairman Emeritus 
Thaddeus A. Lindner, Vice Chairman 
Nancy Broyhill, Secretary 

William H. Cooper, Assistant Secretary 


Robert McC. Adams, Secretary, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 
Harold F. Baker, Partner, Howrey & Simon, Washington, D.C. 
*Margarita Brose, Staff Attorney, Division of Enforcement, Securities and 
Exchange Commission, Washington, D.C. 
Nancy Broyhill, Realtor, Great Falls, Va. 
Vincent C. Burke, Jr., Of Counsel, Reasoner, Davis & Fox, Washington, D.C.; 
Director, Chevy Chase Federal Savings Bank, Bethesda, Md. 
*Barbara W. Callahan, Vice President, Citibank, New York, N.Y. 
Mortimer M. Caplin, Member, Caplin & Drysdale, Washington, D.C. 
Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman of the Board, The Oliver Carr Company, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
A. James Clark, Chairman and President, The Clark Construction Group, Inc., 
Bethesda, Md. 
Sheldon S. Cohen, Partner, Morgan, Lewis & Bockius, Washington, D.C. 
*William H. Cooper, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology, 
The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
Myron P. Curzan, Vice Chairman, Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 
*Emilio A. Fernandez, President, Pulse Electronics, Inc., Rockville, Md. 
Heather S. Foley, Chief of Staff to the Speaker of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 
Morton I. Funger, Chairman of the Board, Community Realty Co., Inc., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Estelle Gelman, President, Gelman Companies, Washington, D.C. 
*Kathleen M. Gillespie, Professional Staff Member, Committee on Education 
and Labor, U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
Patricia D. Gurne, Partner, Jackson & Campbell, Washington, D.C. 
Hazel S. Hanback, Management Consultant, Washington, D.C. 
Howard P. Hoffman, President, Howard P. Hoffman Group, Inc., Lighthouse 
Point, Fla. 
Marvin L. Kay, Secretary/Treasurer, Richmarr Construction Corporation, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
John M. Kucharski, Chairman of the Board, EG&G, Inc., Wellesley, Mass. 
*Ronald Kuntzman, Vice President of Research and Development, Hoffman—La 
Roche, Inc., Nutley, N.J. 
Theodore N. Lerner, President, Lerner Corporation, Bethesda, Md. 
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Thaddeus A. Lindner, Chairman and CEO, Colonial Parking, Inc., Washington, 
D.C. 
*Kevin P. Lucido, Assistant Marketing Director, National Association of Federal 
Credit Unions, Arlington, Va. 
Charles T. Manatt, Partner, Manatt, Phelps & Phillips, Los Angeles, Calif., and 
Washington, D.C. 
"John R. Manning, Division Director, Office of General Counsel, National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, Washington, D.C. 
Floretta D. McKenzie, President, The McKenzie Group, Washington, D.C. 
W. Jarvis Moody, Former Chairman and CEO, American Security Bank, 
Washington, D.C. 
*Robert G. Perry, President, Complete Communications, Inc., Washington, D.C. 
Abe Pollin, Chairman of the Board, Capital Centre, Landover, Md. 
*Robert A. Rosenfeld, Partner, Heller, Ehrman, White & McAuliffe, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
Robert H. Smith, President, Charles E. Smith Construction, Inc., Arlington, Va. 
Robert L. Tull, Chairman of the Board, Security Storage Company, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Carmen E. Turner, Under Secretary, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 
J. McDonald Williams, President and Chief Executive Officer, Trammell Crow 
Company, Dallas, Texas 
John D. Zeglis, Senior Vice President-General Counsel and Government 
Affairs, AT&T, Basking Ridge, N.J. 


Honorary Trustees 


Everett H. Bellows, Retired Vice President, Olin Corporation, Arlington, Va. 

Jacob Burns, Attorney-at-Law, New York, N.Y. 

Marcella Brenner, Professor Emeritus of Education, The George Washington 
University, Washington, D.C. 

L. Stanley Crane, Retired Chairman and CEO, Consolidated Rail Corporation, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Harry F. Duncan, Founder and Former Owner, Little Tavern Shops, Inc.; Presi- 
dent, Harry F. Duncan Foundation, Inc., Washington, D.C. 

John B. Duncan, Former Commissioner of the District of Columbia, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Katharine Graham, Chairman of the Board, The Washington Post Company, 
Washington, D.C. 

Joseph D. Hughes, Retired Vice President and Governor, T. Mellon and Sons, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

David M. Kennedy, Retired; Formerly U.S. Secretary of the Treasury, U.S. 
Ambassador, Chairman of Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company; 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Melvin R. Laird, Formerly U.S. Secretary of Defense; Senior Counsellor, 
National and International Affairs, Reader’s Digest Association, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 

Franklin J. Lunding, Retired Attorney, Sarasota, Fla. 

James M. Mitchell, Management Consultant, Alexandria, Va. 

Godfrey L. Munter, Attorney, Washington, D.C. 

Orville F. Rush, Retired Corporate Executive, Washington, Va. 

John T. Sapienza, Retired Partner, Covington & Burling, Washington, D.C. 

Charles E. Smith, Chairman of the Board, Charles E. Smith Companies, 
Arlington, Va. 

John W. Thompson, Jr., Retired Communications Executive, Bethesda, Md. 

James O. Wright, Retired Corporate Executive, Sea Island, Ga. 

Joseph S. Wright, Retired Chairman, Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
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Officers of Administration 


The University 


Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, B.A., J.D., M.P.A.. L H.D., President 
Walter M. Bortz III, B.S., Vice President for Administrative and Information 
Services 
Annie Brittian Wooldridge, B.S., Assistant Vice President 
Lawrence Thompson Bowles, M.D., Ph.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs 
and Executive Dean of the Medical Center 
Michael Macke Barch, M.B.A., Associate Vice President for Medical 
Affairs 
Robert A. Chernak, B.S. in B.A., M Ed., Vice President for Student and 
Academic Support Services 
Ann Elisabeth Webster, M.A., Assistant Vice President for Student and 
Academic Support Services 
Roderick Stuart French, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic 
Donald Gross, Ph.D., Associate Vice Presid 
Studies 
Brunetta Reid Wolfman, Ph.D., Associate Vice President for Academic 
Affairs 
Irwin Price, M.B.A., Ph.D., Associate Vice President for External Programs 
Ted J. Christensen, M.S., Assistant Vice President for Television 
Margaret Kahn Cohen, M.A., Assistant Vice President for Institutional 
Research 


Sharon J. Rogers, M.L.S., Ph.D., Assistant Vice President and University 
Librarian 
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COLUMBIAN COLLEGE AND GRADUATE SCHOOL 

OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 

Dean R.W. Kenny 

Associate Deans D.W. McAleavey, N.K. Khatcheressian, C.J. Deering 
Director of Academic Advising B.P. Selinsky 


Introduction 


Since its founding in 1821, Columbian College, the college of liberal arts and 
sciences of George Washington University, has been the cornerstone of a dynamic 
campus community in the heart of the nation’s capital. A successor to the 
original College, the Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences today houses all undergraduate and graduate programs in the arts and 
sciences, offering bachelor’s, master’s, and doctoral degrees. With fine facilities 
and a full-time faculty of about 300, the College offers its 3,300 students the 
advantages of a small liberal arts institution as well as opportunities for profes- 
sional and pre-professional education in many fields and for internships and 
employment in a stimulating urban environment. The College's students come 
from all 50 states and from about 100 foreign countries. 

The rich and diverse liberal arts and sciences curriculum is designed to 
strengthen the student's ability to communicate, to reason, and to understand 
the social and physical environment. This purpose is accomplished through the 
study of various disciplines—the humanities, the social sciences, and the mathe- 
matical and natural sciences. With this foundation, Columbian College graduates 
are well prepared for a wide range of jobs or for more specialized professional and 
graduate education. The College offers programs leading to the degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Music. Students may elect one of 
more than 40 departmental majors, or they may elect double majors, inter- 
disciplinary majors, or individualized degree programs. Special curricular guid- 
ance is given to students planning to apply to a medical or law school. 


Entrance Requirements 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the program of 
studies contemplated are required. 

Requirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 

1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
school, showing at least 15 units. A unit represents a year's study in a secondary 
school subject, including in the aggregate not less than 120 sixty-minute periods, 
or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. The program must include four 
years of English; at least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, 
preferably with laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of which 
must be American history; and one year of college-preparatory mathematics 
beyond introductory algebra. Typically, at least a B average or equivalent is 
required. 

2. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 
lege work. 

3. Standardized test scores submitted on College Board Achievement Tests in 
English composition and mathematics and on either the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
or the American College Testing battery. 

4. Admission to the Bachelor of Music curriculum requires, in addition to the 
above, a performance audition (a tape is acceptable) and/or music testing. 


It is recommended that the College Board examinations be taken in December 
or January. Scores on tests taken in the junior year may be submitted. Arrange- 
ments for tests are the responsibility of the applicant and should be made with 
the College Board Admissions Testing Program, CN 6200, Princeton, N.J. 
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08541-6200, not less than one 
the test, the applicant shou 
Admissions, George W 

American College 


month before the date of the tests In applying for 
ld specify that the scores be sent to the Office of 
ashington Universitv, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

Testing battery scores are also accepted. The applicant 
should request that these Scores be sent to the Office of Admissions direc tly from 
the American College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. It is recommended that 
the applicant take the tests in October of the senior year. 

The Dean's Council will consider the adequacy of the qualifications of an 
applicant who, because of unusual circumstances, does not present all of the 
formal requirements stated here. The Council may prescribe appropriate scho- 
lastic aptitude tests. Students admitted with deficiencies in secondary school 


units will be required to begin removing such deficiencies within the first year, 
by appropriate courses or examinations. 


Admission With Advanced Standing 


Requirements for admission of students tr 
credited colleges and universities and from 
as follows. 

Applicants who have accumulated 
academic credit at another regionally 
admitted to Columbian College as tra 
Those who have achieved a grade-point average of at least 2.5 on 
previous college work will be given preference for 
have completed fewer than 30 hours of 
requirements for freshmen. 


Advanced standing may be awarded for properly certified courses for which 
the student received a grade of C or above, provided that such courses are 
comparable to the curriculum requirements for the degree sought in Columbian 
College. No more than 9 credit hours of professional courses completed at 
another institution will be assigned toward a degree in Columbian College. In the 
case of course work completed at a two-year college, no more than 66 hours of 
credit may be applied as advanced standing toward a degree in Columbian 
College. 

Although a grade of D in a course is not acceptable for transfer, the course may 
satisfy a curriculum requirement. Credits earned with a grade of D will not, 
however, be assigned as advanced standing. 

Columbian College reserves the right to refuse 
part or to accept credit provisionally. 

It is the responsibility of the student to have an 
institution formerly attended sent directly to the 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

Students wishing to transfer from another 
degree program in Columbian College must 
formal application for transfer and must be 
cumulative grade-point average of 2 


ansferring from other regionally ac- 
other divisions of this University are 


at least 30 hours (or the equivalent) of 
accredited college or university may be 
nsfer students with advanced standing. 
a 4.0 scale in 
admission. Applicants who 
acceptable credit must meet the entrance 


credit for transfer in whole or in 


official transcript from each 
Office of Admissions, George 


division of the University into a 
submit to the Office of Admissions a 
? in good academic standing with a 
-0 or above at the time of transfer. A maxi- 
mum of 45 credit hours earned as a nondegree student in the Division of 
Continuing Education may be applied toward a degree in Columbian College. 


All transfer students must satisfy the residence and course requirements for 
degrees awarded by Columbian College. 


Regulations 


See Admissions; Fees and Financial Regulations: University Regulations. 
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Students have the responsibility for determining their schedules and meeting 
degree requirements. Because faculty and staff advisors can help students learn 
to make well-informed choices, students are required to meet with an advisor 
prior to registering each semester and are ericouraged to keep in close touch with 
their advisors. 

Freshmen entering Columbian College participate in an advising system de- 
signed to provide students ready access to a knowledgeable member of the 
faculty. In this advising system, each freshman must register for CCAS 1, the 
Freshman Advising Workshop; each section of the course is led bv a faculty 
member who will serve as the student’s academic advisor. CCAS 1 is required for 
all new College freshmen; it will be graded, but only with the grades of A or P or 
NP; the course does not count toward the 120 credits required for the standard 
B.A. or B.S. degree. 

Once students declare their major, they will be advised by the faculty of their 
major department. Transfer students without declared majors will receive advis- 
ing from an advisor assigned by the College, while those with majors will be 
advised by their major department. In addition, professional advisors are avail- 
able year-round in the College's Student Services office for academic assistance 
and to provide an accurate appraisal of technical issues that may arise in any 
student’s program of study. 

In addition to the academic advising provided by the faculty and the College’s 
professional staff, the peer advising system allows students to consult with peer 
advisors who have been specially trained to help students make informed 
choices as they construct their schedules each semester. A directory of peer 
advisors is available from the Student Services office. 

Personal counseling is available through the office of the Dean of Students, the 
Counseling Center, the Multicultural Student Services Center, the International 
Services office, and elsewhere. 

Students having academic difficulty, especially freshmen and sophomores 
taking lower-level courses who receive mid-semester warnings from their pro- 
fessors, should immediately consult with their professor or advisor in order to 
develop a plan for overcoming their problem. The Writing Center in the English 
Department and the Math Lab in the Mathematics Department both offer walk-in 
and by-appointment assistance; peer tutors are available through the Dean of 
Students office; study skills workshops are provided by the Counseling Center. 


Scholarship Requirements 
Academic Work Load 


To encourage academic performance of high quality, the College limits the 
student's work load. 

A full-time student not on probation may take a course load of as much as 18 
credit hours. The amount of work taken by a student on probation will be limited 
by the Dean's Council. 

A full-time student who, during the immediately preceding semester, has 
received no grades below B — and has earned grades of A or A — in three courses 
totaling at least 9 credit hours may take 19 hours. 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time during a 
semester must immediately report that fact to the dean so that the academic 
program may be adjusted, if necessary. A student employed 20 or more hours per 
week should not attempt more than 10 credit hours per semester or 4 credit hours 
per summer session. 
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Attendance 


The student is held responsible for all the 


work of the course in which registered, 
and all absences must be excuse 


d by the instructor in charge before provision is 
made for the student to make up work missed. 


Classification of Students 


A student becomes a sophomore 


upon completion of 60 credit hou 
hours. 


upon completion of 30 credit hours, a junior 
rs, and a senior upon completion of 90 credit 


An unclassified student is one who is not a candidate for a bachelor’s degree 
(normally because the student already holds one) but who wishes for valid 
academic reason to take a limited program for a limited time. 


Leave of Absence and Continuous Enrollment 


Students in Columbian College who wish to interrupt their studies must apply to 
the dean for either Continuous Enrollment or Leave of Absence (see University 
Regulations). If approved, either form of inactive status assures the student that, 
for at least one semester, re-entrance to the College may take place under regula- 
tions prevailing at the time of last registration. A student may re-apply for a 
second semester of either type of leave, but ordinarily such leave is only available 
for one calendar year. After two semesters of inactive status, the student is 
expected to resume active study toward a degree. 

All study toward a degree 
country or abroad, undert 
dean in advance. 


program at any other college or university, in this 
aken by a continuing student must be approved by the 


Academic Standing 


A student who is not suspende 
standing. 


The following rules governing probation and suspension are applicable as 
stated to students enrolled for a full-time program (12 credit hours or more) 
during the fall or spring semester. Students enrolled for less than 12 credit hours 


during the fall or spring semester and students enrolled during the summer 


sessions are subject to probation or suspension on the basis of their cumulative 
record, a ‘‘semester” bein 


g considered a time interval in which at least 12 credit 
hours have accrued. 


Probation—A student whose « umulative grade-point average is less than 2.0 
(but 1.0 or more) after attempting a minimum of 24 credit hours will be placed 
on probation. The course load of a student on probation shall be no more than 13 
credit hours. Probation will be removed if, after a first or second semester on 
probation, the student's grade-point average is raised to 2.0 or more. A student 
still on probation after two semesters (or 24 credit hours attempted) ordinarily 


will be suspended but may be continued on probation by the Dean's Council (see 
below). 


Suspension 


d or on probation is considered to be in good 


The following circumstances constitute grounds for suspension: 
(1)a cumulative grade-point average below 1.0 after attempting a minimum of 24 
credit hours, and (2) failure to attain a cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 
or more after two successive semesters (or 24 credit hours attempted) on proba- 
tion. The Dean's Council may continue a student on probation (in lieu of suspen- 
sion) if satisfactory progress is demonstrated during the probationary period 
and/or sufficient evidence of academic promise, by way of a statement of 
appeal, is offered by the student. 

The minimum period of academic suspension is one f 


all or one spring semes- 
ter. Final dates for applying for readmission are the sé 


ime as those governing 
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undergraduate admission (see Admissions). A suspended student seeking read- 
mission must submit evidence to the Dean’s Council of conduct during absence 
from the University that indicates that the student will profit from readmission. 
A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 

Semester Warning—A student whose cumulative grade-point average is less 
than 2.0 after attempting a minimum of 12 credit hours will be issued a warning 
notice at the end of the semester by the Office of the Dean and shall be strongly 
advised to take corrective measures (e.g., limitation of course load to no more 
than 13 credit hours). 

Mid-semester Warning—When, at the end of the eighth week of each semester, 
instructors file in the Office of the Dean the names of freshman and sophomore 
students who are doing unsatisfactory work, a notice of warning is sent to the 
student and a copy filed with the appropriate advisor. A warning constitutes 
notice to the student to consult the instructor and advisor at the earliest 
opportunity. 


Adding and Dropping Courses 


After registering, a student may add or drop courses only by means of procedures 
established by the Registrar. Failure to follow these procedures when dropping a 
Course may result in a failing grade. The deadline for adding a course during the 
regular fall or spring semester is the end of the second week of classes. 

The deadline for dropping a course without academic penalty is the end of the 
eighth week of classes in the fall and spring semesters. A course dropped during 
the first four weeks of classes will not appear on a student's transcript. A course 
dropped after the fourth week but before the end of the eighth week will be 
assigned the grade of W (authorized withdrawal). 

The deadline for complete withdrawal from a student's entire program of 
courses without academic penalty is the end of the ninth week of classes. 

After the deadlines, program changes are not possible unless the student 
presents a petition to the Dean's Council and receives permission. 


Incompletes 


Conditions under which the grade of I (Incomplete) may be assigned are de- 
Scribed under Regulations. 

Changing an Incomplete —Incomplete work must be completed no later than 
the last day of the examination period for the fall or spring semester immediately 
following the semester or summer session in which the grade of I is assigned. 
When work for the course is completed, the grade earned will be indicated in the 
form of I/ followed by the grade. The indication of I/ cannot be removed from the 
transcript. A grade of I that is not changed within this period automatically 

ecomes an I/F. In cases of well-documented extenuating circumstances, an 
instructor and a student n ay jointly petition the dean or the appropriate commit- 
tee for additional time in which to complete the work of the course. Such 
petitions should be submitted within the same period. The grade of I cannot be 
rti by reregistering for the course here or by taking its equivalent else- 
Where. 


Dean's List 


The name of any student who takes 15 credit hours or more of graded course work 
in any one semester and attains a semester grade-point average of 3.5 or more 
with no grades below B — will be placed on the Dean's List for that semester. A 
Course taken on a Pass/No Pass basis beyond the 15-hour minimum of other 
Courses does not affect the student's eligibility for the Dean's List, nor are the 
credit hours of such a course computed in the above figures. A grade of No Pass, 
however, disqualifies the student from the Dean's List. 
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The Bachelor’s Degrees 


Columbian College offers undergraduate programs leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Music. In cooperation with 
the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, two seven-year curri ulums leading 
to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine and the 
Integrated Bachelor of Arts/Doctor of Medicine are offered. 

One hundred twenty hours of course work must be passed and a grade-point 
average of at least 2.0 maintained. General curriculum, major, and other require- 
ments described below must be met 

Each student must declare a major, usually in the sophomore year. A student 
may change the major with the consent of the dean and of the department or 
committee concerned; the student must meet the requirements for the new major 
in effect at the time the change is approved. At least 60 hours of course work must 
be taken outside the major-field department or major program. (This does not 
apply to the Bachelor of Arts curriculum in dance nor to the 129-hour Bachelor of 
Music curriculum.) 

See Scholarship Requirements under University Regulations for an explana- 
tion of how the grade-point average is computed. See Scholarship Performance in 
the Major, below, for requirements applicable specifically to major programs. 

All students, including those transferring from other institutions or from 
another school or division of this University, with major requirements wholly or 
substantially met, must satisfy the residence requirement of Columbian College 
stated below 


Residence 


Students must complete 45 of their final 60 hours toward their degrees in the 
College, including at least 12 hours in the major field. (Students approved for 
study abroad must complete 45 of their final 75 hours in the College.) Except in 
special circumstances, and then only with the approval of the dean, at least 9 of 
the final 15 hours must be completed in residence. 

Courses applicable to the degree taken while registered in any division of The 
George Washington University in the semester immediately prior to admission to 
degree candidacy in Columbian College are counted as courses in residence. 


Summer work in residence may be counted toward all Columbian Col- 
lege degrees. 


Combined Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 


A candidate for the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 
must (1) complete the entrance requirements for the Doctor of Medicine degree in 
the George Washington University School of Medicine and Health Sciences; 
(2) complete the general Columbian College course requirements; (3) earn 90 
credit hours in the liberal arts, including a minimum of 30 in 100-level courses in 
Columbian College; (4) obtain the approval of the dean of Columbian College at 
the time of entering the School of Medicine and Health Sciences; (5) obtain the 
recommendation of the Dean for Academic Affairs of the Medical Center at the 
completion of all prescribed courses in the first year of the Doctor of Medicine 
program, at which time the degree of Bachelor of Arts will be conferred (profes- 
sional credit courses taken at another institution do not count toward the com- 
bined degrees); (6) maintain throughout the entire course the scholarship level 
required for graduation. 


Integrated Bachelor of Arts/Doctor of Medicine 


In addition to the combined B.A./M.D. described above and the early selection 
program described under the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, the 
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University offers a seven-year integrated B.A./M.D. program. The program has 
been designed for honors students of high ability and maturity who have de- 
cided, before applying to college, that they wish to become physicians and want 
to accomplish that goal in a shorter amount of time and at a lower overall cost 
than is usual. Detailed information on this new program is available through the 
College. 


Second Bachelor's Degree 


Columbian College graduates who wish to receive a second bachelor's degree 
must satisfy the general College requirements and the requirements of their new 
major and degree and must complete 30 hours in residence in Columbian 
College. Students with undergraduate degrees from other institutions or from 
other divisions of the University, if admitted to the College, must meet the same 
set of requirements. 


Placement, Waiver, and Credit Examinations 
Preliminary Placement Examinations 


Many departments in Columbian College, including English, mathematics, and 
all foreign languages, require students to take placement tests to determine level 
of proficiency or eligibility for specified courses. The student is placed in an 
appropriate course on the basis of these tests. There is no charge to the student for 
placement tests, and no credit (advanced standing) is awarded for courses 
bypassed or waived as a result of these tests. 

English—Students whose scores on either the Test of Standard Written English 
or on the English Composition Achievement Test suggest that they will benefit 
from more intensive training in compositional skills may be assigned to Engl 9 or 
may be tested in vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill 
before placement in either Engl 9 or 10. Students whose scores indicate superior 
competence will be allowed to waive the Engl 10 requirement. 

English as a Foreign Language—see Admissions. 

Foreign Languages—A student who has not been granted advanced standing 
and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must 
take a placement examination in one of the following: Chinese, French, German, 
Greek, Hebrew, Italian. Japanese, Korean, Latin, Portuguese, Russian, or Spanish. 
Upon completion of the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate 
course. 

Mathematics—New students who wish to register in Math 30, 31, or 41 are 
required, prior to registration, to take a placement examination in algebra and 
trigonometry; those wishing to register in Math 51 are required, prior to registra- 
tion, to take a placement examination in algebra. 


Earning Credit by Examination 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work earned, a maximum of 30 credit 
hours may be assigned for any combination of the following: 

College Board Advanced Placement Tests—See Admissions. Credit may be 
&ranted for college-level courses taken in an approved secondary school if s 
Stantiated by satisfactory performance on the Advanced Placement Tests. 

College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See Admissions. 
Prior to matriculation, credit may be assigned for CLEP General Examinations 
passed at the 50th percentile or above. Credit may be assigned for any CLEP 
Subject Examinations passed at the level recommended in the College Board 
model policy. The General Examination in English composition and a few 
Subject Examinations are unacceptable for credit. After matriculation, credit for 
CLEP Subject Ex minations will not be assigned without special authorization 
by the Columbian College department governing the subject involved. 
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Special Departmental Examinations A student may request any department 
of Columbian College to offer a special examination covering the subject matter 
of any specific course. (If an appropriate CLEP Subject Examination is available, 
the department may choose to employ it.) The student must offer evidence of 
sufficient background to have a reasonable command of the subject matter. 
Departments reserve the right to deny such requests Credit by special depart- 
mental examination is not permitted for the first two years of college-level 
courses in a native language other than English. A student who has previously 
taken examinations to waive course requirements may not subsequently take 
examinations for credit in the same courses. Assigning credit (or waiving a 
requirement) by special departmental examinations will depend on the depart- 
ment’s evaluation of the examination paper. These examinations will normally 
be of at least three hours’ duration. A fee for each course examination is charged 
for preparation, administration, and grading of the examination. 


Waiving Introductory Courses by Examination 


Several departments in Columbian College, inc luding English, history, and 
sociology, offer periodic waiver examinations for introductory courses. Such 
examinations may be attempted at the option of the student; a fee is charged. 
Specific departments should be consulted for further details. Passing a waiver 
examination does not entitle a student to any credit toward the degree. 


General Curriculum Requirements 


All candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science are 
admitted to a general arts and sciences curriculum until they declare a major 
field. Students should plan to satisfy most of their general curriculum require- 
ments before they commit themselves to a specific major; most students select a 
major near the end of their sophomore year. General curriculum requirements are 
established by the College faculty as a whole and administered through its 
elected committees. Other curriculum requirements are administered by the 
major-field departments or programs. (Bachelor of Music candidates are admit- 
ted directly into the departmental curriculum.) 

Students are obliged to demonstrate, either by course work or through exam- 
ination, that they have attained an acceptable level of cultural literacy and 
intellectual competence and that they have acquired familiarity with the breadth 
and diversity of liberal learning. 

Students must satisfy these requirements in eight distinct areas and should 
begin to do so in their first semester, because these fundamental competences 
and areas of knowledge often form a basis for future course work. No course may 
be taken to fulfill requirements in more than one of the eight categories, even 
though some courses may be listed in more than one category. Students may 
satisfy all or part of a specific requirement either through course work or by 
examination. 

The eight categories of general curriculum requirements are listed below, 
along with specifically approved courses. Additional courses beyond those lis- 
ted in each category may be authorized from time to time by the Curriculum 
Committee. Please consult the Office of the Dean, Student Services, for a supple- 
mental list of appropriate courses prior to registration each semester. Unless 
otherwise specified, the indicated paired sequences of courses must be selected. 

1. Literacy—6 hours: Engl 9 or 10 or EFL 50, and Engl 11 or 13. Unless waived, 
the first semester of English composition must be taken in the freshman year. The 
second semester (Engl 11 or 13) must be taken no later than the second semester 
of the sophomore year. 

2. Quantitative and/or Logical Reasoning—6 hours chosen from one of the 
following combinations: Phil 45 and 121; Stat 51 or 53 or 91, and 105 or 129; Stat 
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111-12 or 129-30; Math 9 and 10, 12 and 13, 30 and 31, 30 and 41, or 51—52: Phil 
45 and Math 120 or Stat 51 or 53 or 91; Honr 23—24. 

3. Conceptual Foundations and Development of Natural Science—9 hours 
chosen from the courses listed below, distributed so that 3 or 6 hours come from 
Group A and 3 or 6 hours come from Group B (the 6-hour group must be a paired 
sequence): Group A: BiSc 3—4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; Geol 5 and either 2 or 105. 
Group B: Chem 3—4 or 11—12 or 17—18; Honr 33—34: Phys 1—2 with 5—6; Phys 9- 
10; Phys 21-22 with 5-6 

4. Social and Behavioral Sciences—6 hours chosen from one of the following 
combinations: Econ 11—12; Geog 1 and 2; Honr 43—44; PSc 1 and 2; PSc 3—4: or 
any two of the following courses: Anth 2, Psyc 1, Soc 1, SpHr 71. 

5. Creative and Performing Arts—3 hours chosen from the following: Art 21, 
23, or 41; Comm 171; Engl 81; Mus 3, 4, 8, or Hon 53, or applied music courses in 
voice, a single instrument, or jazz performance (Mus 11—50, 57-60, 153); Phil 
162; TrDa 14, 45, 46, 50—65, or 130. 

6. Literature—6 hours chosen from one of the following combinations: Chin 
163—64; Clas 107 and 108; Engl 51—52; Engl 61— ngl 71—72; Fren 53 and 54; 
Ger 51-52; Ger 103—4; Ger 112 and 114; Honr 63-64: Japn 111-12; Rel 9-10; 
Slav 91—92; Span 53 and 54, 55 and 56. Additionally, students may satisfy this 
requirement by completing 6 hours of course work at the 100-level in a single 
foreign literary tradition taught in the foreign language.) 

7. Western Society and Civilization—6 hours chosen from one of the follow- 
ing combinations: AmCv 71—72; Art 31—32; Clas 71—72; Hist 39—40; Hist 71—72; 
Honr 71-72: Hmn 1—2, 4—5; Phil 51—52; Rel 1-2. 

8. Foreign Language or Culture—either option A or option B as follows. 

A. Foreign Language—A student must demonstrate competence beyond the 
elementary level in a language other than English taught at GW. A student 
offering for admission four acceptable high school units of a single foreign 
language (that is, four years of study of that language) has satisfied this require- 
ment. A student who wishes to continue the same language studied in high 
School must take the language placement test. 

In order to satisfy this requirement, the student must demonstrate competence 
at the level of the following courses, by either course work or examination: Chin 4 
or 6; Clas 3 or 13 or 24; Fren 3; Ger 4 or 6; Ital 3; Japn 4; Kor 4; Port 3; Slav 4 or 6; 
Span 3. 

The student should be aware that in many instances foreign languages are 
required for the major or recommended as preparation for advanced work. The 
student should consult the advisor so that foreign language may be included, as 
appropriate, in the student's program. 

B. Foreign Culture—6 hours chosen from one of the seven categories listed 
below. Courses listed singly may be combined with other single courses within 
the same category. (1) East Asia—Art 120; Chin 161; Chin 163—64: Hist 196; 
Hmn 6; IAff 91; Japn 111-12; Rel 160. (2) Middle East—Anth 177; Geog 154; 
Hist 193; Hist 194; Rel 161. (3) Latin America—Anth 172; Geog 161; Hist 161: 
Hist 162; Hist 163; Hist 1 IAff 90; PSc 183. (4) Africa—Anth 178; Hist 116: 
[Mf 93; PSc 180; PSc 181. (5) Russia/Soviet Union —Hist 1 Hist 146; Slav 71; 
Slav 91-92. Slav 161—62. (6) South Asia—Hmn 6; Rel Rel 158; Rel 159. 
(7) Western Europe—Hist 131-32; Hist 136; Hist 141 and 142; PSc 130. 


The Major 


In order to declare a major, all students must secure the advisor's signature on a 
proper form (obtainable in the Office of the Dean, Columbian College Student 
Services) and return the form to the Office of Columbian College. No student is 
onsidered to have a major until this process is completed. Thereafter, the 


cm receives academic guidance from a faculty advisor in the major-field 
epartment 
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In most cases, filing of the approved declaration form assures the student of 
admission to the major declared; however, if space, equipment, or other require- 
ments compel a department or major program to limit the number of students in 
that major, admission to the major may be on a selective or space-available basis. 

A change in degree candidacy within Columbian College (e.g., from Bachelor 
of Arts to Bachelor of Science) requires the permission of the Dean. The degree 
requirements effective at the time the change is approved must be met. 


Major Fields 


All fields listed below may lead to the Bachelor of Arts degree; a Bachelor of 
Science degree may be elected in those fields indicated by an asterisk. 


Anthropology 
* Applied Mathematics 
Art History 
Art History/Fine Arts 
* Biology 
*Chemistry 
Chinese Language and Literature 
Classical Archaeology and 
Anthropology 
Classical Archaeology and 
Classics 
Classical Humanities 
*Computer and Information 
Systems 
Criminal Justice 
Dance 
Dramatic Literature 
Early Modern European Studies 
Economics 
English 
*Environmental Studies 
Fine Arts 
French Language and Literature 
Geography 


Germanic Languages and 
Literatures 

History 

Journalism 

Judaic Studies 

* Mathematics 

Music 

Philosophy 

*Physics 

Political Communication 
Political Science 

Program in the Liberal Arts 
Psychology 

Radio- Television 

Religion 

Russian Language and Literature 
Sociology 

Spanish-American Literature 
Spanish Language and Literature 
Speech Communication 

Speech and Hearing Science 
* Statistics 
* Statistics (Computer Science option) 
Theatre 


*Geology 


Scholarship Performance in the Major 


Majors are defined in terms of credit hours, required courses, and the attainment 
of grades no lower than C — in the minimum required 100-level courses taken in 
the major field. If a student receives a grade of Din a 100-level course required in 
the major, the major department or program may permit the course to satisfy a 
curricular requirement even though it would not normally count toward the 
minimum number of hours required for the major. However, the department or 
program may instead require the student to repeat the course until a satisfactory 
grade (C — or better) is earned. (The department chair or program director must 
authorize such repetition in a memo to the Office of the Dean, Student Services, 
before the student may register a second time.) Once the student has completed 
the course with a satisfactory grade, credit hours earned the first time the course 
was taken will count toward the minimum number of hours required in the 
major. Credit earned for the repetition will not count toward the degree. The 
minimum specific requirements for majors are listed below the staff of instruc- 
tion of the department concerned. The chair of the department, or designated 
departmental advisor, should be consulted before registration concerning the 
student's program of courses; and the entire program, including electives, must 
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be approved by the department. The student is also expected to consult the chair 
or advisor in all matters affecting the program of studies, such as changes, 
substitutions, or withdrawals, and especially concerning the student’s progress 
in a course. 

Some majors require satisfactory completion of entry, proficiency, or conclud- 
ing examinations in addition to courses. 


Double Majors 


With the prior approval of the departments concerned, a student who completes 
the requirements of two major fields in Columbian College (for example, mathe- 
matics and physics, or English and French, or history and economics) may 
graduate witha double major. Such a student should consult with advisors in the 
two departments concerned and officially declare both majors on the appropriate 
form available in the dean’s office. A major field in Columbian College cannot be 
combined with a major field offered by another degree-granting unit of the 
University. A student may pursue two majors at the same time, even though one 
is toward a B.A. and the other is toward a B.S. 


Interdisciplinary Programs 


Regular Interdisciplinary Programs—Programs include American Civil 
tion, Classical Archaeology and Anthropology, Classical Archaeolo 
sics, Early Modern European Studies, Environmental Studies, Judaic Studies, 
and Political Communication. 

Special Interdisciplinary Programs—A student who finds no sting major or 
program suited to individual educational goals may develop a special major 
program, in consultation with appropriate departmental advisors. Final ap- 


proval of such a program rests with the Committee on Curriculum. Only pro- 
grams with valid and clearly defined academic goals will be approved, and each 
shall be designated by a title suggested by the student to the Committee on 
Curriculum for approval. At least 45 credit hours of the approved program must 
be completed in Columbian College. Because of their broad Scope, such inter- 
disciplinary majors may not be combined with a double major. 

A student in an interdisciplinary program will be expected, during the second 
semester of the senior v to take a comprehensive examination (either oral or 
written) in the interdis plinary field, or to undertake a senior comprehensive 
thesis, at the discretion of the student's interdepartmental committee. 

Special Interdisciplinary Courses—Under the supervision of the Committee 
on Curriculum, new courses combining the methods and insights of several 
disciplines will be offered each semester. Interested students should consult the 
Current Schedule of Classes, where such courses are numbered in the 700s. A 
student wishing to use any of these courses to satisfy the general curriculum 
requirements should consult the < )onsoring department. 

Program in the Liberal Arts—Directed by the Curriculum Committee of Co- 
lumbian College, this program is designed to provide a general education in the 
liberal arts, with or without another major, as the student chooses. It offers 
Opportunity for achieving a substantial acquaintance with each of the three 

Ivisions of knowledge through a selection of courses that cultivate a broad 
Perspective in time and in national and/or cultural traditions. The committee 
appointed to advise students in the program consists of one representative each 
from the humanities, the social sciences, and the natural and mathematical 


sciences. For curriculum requirements, see Liberal Arts, under Courses of 
Instruction. 
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Minors and Secondary Fields 
Minors 


Students who wish to familiarize themselves with a field outside their major 
may graduate with a minor in addition to the major. Not all Columbian College 
departments offer undergraduate minors; the requirements prescribed by those 
that do are listed under the department involved. A student interested in a minor 
should consult faculty advisors in the department concerned and declare both 
major and minor programs on the appropriate form available in the dean’s office. 

At least one-half of the course work required for a minor must be done in 
residence. Grades of C— or better must be earned in second-group courses, 
including such courses transferred as advanced standing from another institu- 
tion. Courses passed with a grade below C — may be used to fulfill a minor field 
curricular requirement but may not be counted toward the total number of credit 
hours required for the minor. 

When taken by a student enrolled at the University in a school other than 
Columbian College, such minors are designated secondary fields. The same 
curricular and scholarship requirements apply to secondary fields as to minors. 
Minors are available in the following fields: 


American Civilization 

Applied Ethics 

Archaeology 

Art History 

Art History/Fine Arts 
Biological Anthropology 
Biology 

Chemistry 

Chinese Language and Literature 
Classical Humanities 
Computer and Information Systems 
Creative Writing 

Cross-Cultural Communication 
Dance 

Dance Education 

Economics 

English 

Fine Arts 

French Language and Literature 
General Anthropology 
Geography 

Geology 


Secondary Fields 


German 

History 

Japanese Language and Literature 
Journalism 

Judaic Studies 

Linguistics 

Mathematics 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political Science 

Psychology 

Religion 

Russian Language and Literature 
Sociocultural Anthropology 
Sociology 

Spanish Language and Literature 
Speech Communication 

Speech and Hearing 

Statistics 

Theatre 

Women’s Studies 


Just as students enrolled at the University but outside the College may pursue 
College minors as secondary fields, such study is permitted College students in 
other schools of the University. Secondary fields are available in the School of 
Education and Human Development, the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science, the School of Business and Public Management, and the Elliott School 
of International Affairs. Interested students should consult with their academic 
advisors. 

Columbian College students are limited in the number of hours they may take 
in courses outside the College (so-called “professional credit" courses). Refer to 
the paragraph below. 
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Other Academic Regulations 


Courses Outside Columbian College 


Courses in schools of the University other than Columbian College may be taken 
to fulfill curriculum requirements, with approval of the major department, 
subject to Columbian College rules governing allowable hours of professional 
credit. 

Except for students in Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps programs, no 
more than 9 credit hours of courses offered by the professional schools of the 
University may count toward bachelor's degrees in Columbian College. (No 
credit is allowed toward the degree for exercise and sport activities courses.) 
Students who have extraordinary reasons for exceeding the 9-hour limit must 
receive prior approval from the dean. In the case of those pursuing a secondary 
field, there is an 18-hour limit, and prior approval of the dean is not required. 

No more than 45 credit hours of courses completed by a student while in 
nondegree status in the Division of Continuing Education may be applied toward 
a degree in Columbian College. 

Naval Science—For information on naval science courses and the Naval Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps, see Naval Science, under Courses of Instruction 


Service-Learning Program 


A maximum of 15 credit hours in Service-Learning Program courses may be 
credited toward bachelor’s degrees in Columbian College. 


Earning an Additional Hour of Credit 


Normally, no deviation is permitted from the number of hours of credit given 
in parentheses after the title of each course. In exceptional circumstances, how- 
ever, and with the prior approval in writing of the instructor and the dean, 
à student may register for and earn an additional hour of credit in certain 
appropriate 100-level courses within the College by doing a significant amount 
of extra work as assigned and supervised by the instructor. 


Pass/No Pass Option 


A junior or senior student in Columbian College who is in good standing may, 
with the approval of the a r and the dean, take one course a semester and 
Teceive a grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass. No student will be allowed to take more 
than four pass/no pass courses under this regulation. The student may, however 
also receive grades of P/NP in proseminars for certain majors and in other courses 
normally using such grades. A student must sign up for the pass/no pass option at 
registration. Under no circumstances may a student change from pass/no pass 
status to graded status, or vice versa, after the end of the drop period or the eighth 
Week of class. Courses required for the College's general curriculum require- 
ments or in the student's major or minor field (including those courses required 
for the major that are offered by other departments) may not be taken on the pass/ 
DO pass basis. A transfer student may not choose this option until the second 
semester of enrollment in this University. 


Tutorial Study 


A junior or senior of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the subject 
matter of a regularly listed course, may be permitted to take tutorial study in 
residence under the personal direction of the instructor, in accordance with the 
rules of the appropriate department and with the approval of the dean. Credit 
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under this plan is limited to the specific credit hours of credit designated for each 
course in the list of courses of instruction. It assumes frequent and regular 
conferences between the student and instructor. 


Premedical Curriculum 


A premedical student who intends to work toward a bachelor’s degree fulfills the 
general requirements of Columbian College stated above and may follow the 
major-field curricula of any Columbian College department. Each premedical 
program must be approved by the premedical advisor. For admission to most 
medical schools, the student must have a minimum of 90 credit hours applicable 
toward a degree in an approved college of arts and sciences; the 90 hours must 
include 

Biology—8 credit hours, including laboratory. This may be either in general 
biology or zoology but may not include separately credited courses in botany. 

Chemistry—8 credit hours of general inorganic chemistry (which may include 
qualitative analysis), including laboratory, and 6—8 credit hours of organic 
chemistry, including laboratory 

Physics—8 credit hours, including laboratory 

English—6 credit hours. This may be the usual introductory English composi- 
tion course or its equivalent 

Many medical schools have additional entrance requirements, among which 
are courses in biochemistry, embryology, histology, genetics, and mathematics. 
Even when such courses are not actually required, they are strongly recom- 
mended. With the exception of these specific requirements, applicants are urged 
to follow their personal interests in developing their premedical courses of study. 
A well-balanced program, rather than a specific field, is the criterion by which an 
applicant is judged. It is not advisable to take courses that appear to cover subject 
matter in the medical program. Although well-qualified candidates are eligible 
for admission after completing the minimum 90-credit-hour requirement, the 
majority of applicants are found to be better prepared for the study of medicine 
after four years of college work. 


Preparation for Law School 


A broad liberal education is the best undergraduate preparation for law school. 
Columbian College, therefore, does not prescribe a prelegal curriculum. How- 
ever, through its Office of Student Services, Columbian College provides stu- 
dents with advice about academic preparation for law school. 


* 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


Dean B. Burdetsky 
Senior Associate Dean D.L. Infeld 
Associate Deans L. Graff, R.F. Dyer 


Introduction 


Organized as the School of Government in 1928, the School of Business and 
Public Management has been responsible for over half a century for the profes- 
sional development of individuals assuming membership and leadership roles 
in society. The School comprises nine departments—Accountan y; Finance; 
Health Services Management and Policy; International Busines: anagement 
Science; Marketing, Logistics, and Operations Management; Public Administra- 
tion; Strategic Management and Public Policy; and Urban Planning and Real 
Estate Development. The use of a multidis linary approach in educational 
programming helps prepare both the generalist and specialist for professional 
Careers in today’s complex, organizational society. 

The School of Business and Public Management is a member of the Middle 
Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business Administration and the American 
Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business, and its Bachelor of Business Admin- 
istration program is accredited by the Assembly. 


Purposes 


The School of Business and Public Management is dedicated to academic excel- 
lence through the study, teaching, and research of management and policy in the 
public and private sectors, both within the United States and internationally. 

Because of the growing interdependence of government and business, the 
School of Business and Public Management practices a multidisciplinary ap- 
Proach with flexibility in educational programming in the belief that such is 
essential to dealing with the complexities of today’s organizational society. The 
School offers preparation of both the generalist and the specialist for professional 
Careers and seeks to improve the quality and character of the individual as 
citizen, professional, and scholar as well. 

More specifically, the purposes of the School are 

1. To prepare its graduates for positions in the management of complex organi- 
zations. 

2. To provide a broad and fundamental education as preparation for positions 
Carrying management and leadership responsibilities. 

3. To provide specialized educational opportunities as preparation for career 
Positions in professional disciplines or functional areas. 

4. To explore in all their forms, through education and research, the content, 
interactions, and interdependencies of disciplines and institutions in the public 
and private sectors, both nationally and internationally. 

5. To make available the School's resources to business, health, government, 
community, and other organizations in both the metropolitan area and the larger 
community. 

6. To foster understanding and advancement of knowledge and skills in the 
world community through research, education, and scholarly exchange with 
Bovernments, institutions, and organizations engaged in the solution of inter- 
national trade and investment problems and in the management of human 
settlements. 


Regulations 


See Admissions; Fees and Financial Regulations; University Regulations. 
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Attendance 


A student may not attend classes until registration is completed. The student is 
held responsible for all of the work of the courses in which registered, and all 
absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before provision is made for 
the student to make up the work missed. A student suspended for any cause may 
not attend classes at GW during the period of suspension. 


Withdrawal 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University without academic penalty is 
permitted during the first four weeks after registration for the fall or spring 
semester. Withdrawal after this period is permitted only in unusual circum- 
stances and requires certification by the instructors of courses for which the 
student is registered that the student is doing passing work (see Withdrawal, 
under Regulations). 


Adding Courses 


Courses may not be added after the first two weeks of classes in any semester 


Independent Study Plan 


A junior or senior of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the subject 
matter of a course, may be permitted to undertake study under the personal 
direction of an instructor, in accordance with the rules of the appropriate depart- 
ment. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific credit hours normally 
allowed when a course is taken on a class basis. 


Use of Correct English 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
may be reported by the instructor to the dean. The dean may assign supplemen- 
tary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of the 
student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee is 
charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up such 
deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the dean. 


Students from Other Schools Within the University 


Degree candidates from other schools of the University cannot register for more 
than 18 hours of credit in courses from the Bachelor of Accountancy or Bachelor 
of Business Administration degree programs. Typically, a maximum of 6 hours of 
credit is permitted in courses from the Bachelor of Accountancy program, unless 
an advisor recommends an additional 3 credit hours. 


Common Body of Knowledge 


Programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy and Bachelor of 
Business Administration include the equivalent of at least one year of work in the 
following areas: 

1. A background of the concepts, processes, and institutions in the production 
and marketing of goods and services and the financing of the business enterprise 
or other forms of organization. 

2. A background of the economic and legal environment as it pertains to profit 
and nonprofit organizations, along with ethical considerations and social and 
political influences as they affect such organizations. 

3. A basic understanding of the concepts and applications of accounting, 
quantitative methods, and information systems. 
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4. A study of organization theory and behavior and interpersonal communica- 
tions. 

5. A study of administrative processes under conditions of uncertainty, in- 
cluding integrating analysis and policy determination at the overall management 
level 


The Bachelor's Degrees 


The School offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy 
and Bachelor of Business Administration with major fields in business eco- 
nomics and public policy; finance; human resources management; information 
Systems; international business: logistics, operations, and materials manage- 
ment; and marketing. 


Entrance Requirements 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the program of 
studies contemplated are required. 

Requirements for admission to the freshman class include 

1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from a U.S. s scondary school, show- 
ing at least 15 units. A unit represents a year's study in a secondary school 
subject, including in the aggregate not less than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the 
equivalent, of prepared classroom work. The program must include four years of 
English; at least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, prefera- 
bly with laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of which must be 
American history; and one vear of college-preparatory mathematics beyond 
introductory algebra. 

International students may be considered for admission with an equivalent 
foreign secondary certificate. A student presenting a U.S. secondary certificate or 
its foreign equivalent must also show competence in the English language by 
Scoring not less than 550 on the first taking of the TOEFL or 600 on the second 
taking. All international students coming from countries where English is not an 
official language must take a placement test administered by the Department of 
English as a Foreign Language. Only those students who score 600 or higher on 
TOEFL and score 5 out of 6 on the Test of Written English (TWE) will be 
exempted from this requirement. Depending on the results of this test, students 
may be required to enroll in a full-time program in English before beginning 
studies in a degree program. 

2. Standardized test scores submitted on the Scholastic Aptitude Test, or on 
the American College Testing battery. In addition, it is strongly recommended 
that scores on College Board Achievement Tests in English composition and 
mathematics be submitted. Although no minimum scores are prescribed, test 
results are an important factor in determining admission eligibility. Students 
with SAT verbal scores below 500 and SAT math scores below 550, or with ACT 
Composite scores below 25, must show superior performance in their secondary 
school programs for favorable consideration for admission. - 

Criteria for admission include a strong high school record and a satisfactory 
performance on the College Board examinations. It is recommended that the 
examinations be taken in December or January. Scores on tests taken in the junior 
year may be submitted. Arrangements for tests are the responsibility of the 
applicant and should be made with the College Board Admissions Testing 
Program, CN 6200, Princeton, N.J. 08541-6200, not less than one month before 
the date of the test. In applying for the test, the applicant should specify that the 
Scores be sent to the Office of Admissions, The George Washington University, 
Washington. D 20052. ‘ 
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American College Testing battery scores are also accepted. The applicant 
should request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions directly from 
the American College Testing Program, P.O. Box 168, Iowa City, lowa 52243. It is 
recommended that the applicant take the tests in October of the senior year. 


Admission With Advanced Standing 


Requirements for admission of students transferring from other regionally ac- 
credited colleges and universities and from other divisions of this University, are 
as follows 

Any student newly admitted to the School of Business and Public Manage- 
ment who is from a country where English is not an official language must take 
an English as a Foreign Language placement test. Students do not have to take the 
placement test if they score 600 or higher on TOEFL and score 5 out of 6 on the 
Test of Written English (TWE). A student failing to pass this examination will be 
required to complete successfully the appropriate English composition course or 
courses, and the assignment of credit for any previously completed courses at 
another institution will be held pending completion of this requirement. 

Students who have accumulated fewer than 30 credit hours of transferable, 
relevant academic credit must have a minimum 2.5 cumulative grade-point 
average and meet freshman admission standards. Students who have accumu- 
lated 30 or more hours of transferable credit must have a cumulative grade-point 
average higher than 2.5. Advanced standing may be awarded for properly certi- 
fied courses taken at regionally accredited colleges or universities for which the 
student received a grade of C or better, and may be applied toward a degree, 
provided they are comparable to the curricular requirements of the degree. 

In no case will more than 60 credit hours of advanced standing be granted for 
course work completed at regionally accredited community or junior colleges. 
These 60 hours may include credit granted for completed course work equivalent 
to SMPP 104 and Mgt 119. Certain courses (one course per area up to a maximum 
of three courses), comparable to this School’s courses numbered 101—200, taken 
at a regionally accredited community or junior college with an earned grade of C 
or better, may be accepted for credit only after SMPP 197, Strategy Formulation 
and Implementation, is successfully completed with a grade of C or better in the 
senior year. 

Although a grade of D is not acceptable for transfer of credit, the course may be 
used to waive a comparable curricular requirement. Credits earned with a D 
grade may not, however, be counted toward the total number of credit hours 
required for the degree. Any course completed with a grade of D or better may not 
be repeated for the purpose of earning degree credit. An exception to this rule i$ 
the freshman English composition requirement, Math 31 or 51 (or their equiva- 
lents), and all accountancy courses. Any student earning a D in such courses al 
another institution may be required to repeat the courses at this University. 

All credit will be evaluated by the School, which reserves the right to refuse 
credit for transfer in whole or in part or to allow credit provisionally. 

It is the responsibility of the student to have an official transcript sent directly 
from each institution formerly attended to the Office of Admissions, Rice Hall; 
The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

A student wishing to transfer into the School from another division of this 
University must submit a formal application of transfer to the Office of Admis 
sions in Rice Hall. 

Courses taken in another degree-granting division of this University may bé 
applied toward a degree in this School, provided they are comparable to thé 
curricular requirements of the degree. A maximum of 90 credit hours of suc! 
credit may be applied toward a degree program in this School. However, in nt 
case will more than 45 credit hours of undergraduate course work taken at this 
University in nondegree status be allowed toward meeting degree requirement 
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in this School. Credit for correspondence or home-study courses will not be 
applied toward a degree in this School. 


Degree Requirements 
Academic Work Load 


A full-time student in good standing (2.0 overall grade-point average or higher) 
may register for a maximum of 15 credit hours. A student employed more than 20 
hours a week, who is in good standing, may not take more than 9 credit hours. A 
full-time student on probation may take no more than 12 credit hours of course 
work. It is strongly recommended that a student on probation not be employed. 

A full-time student whose overall grade-point average is 3.5 or higher may take 
up to 18 credit hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week, whose 
grade-point average is 3.5 or higher, may take up to 12 credit hours. 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time during a 
semester must report immediately to the Director of Academic Advising and 
Student Services so that the program may be adjusted if necessary. 

Exceptions to these rules require the approval of the director. 


Scholarship Requirements 


A student must have the following to graduate: (1) an overall grade-point average 
of at least 2.0 and (2) a grade-point average of at least 2.0 in all required 100-level 
B.B.A. or B.Ac y. courses and field-of-instruction—related courses. All courses 
taken at George Washington University that are acceptable for credit toward the 
bachelor's degrees are to be included in the overall grade-point average calcula- 
tion. Elective courses in or out of the School of Business and Public Management 
cannot be used as substitutes for required courses in the calculation of the major 
field grade-point average. 


Dean's Honor List 


The names of students who achieve a grade-point average of 3.5 or higher are 
placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. pearance on the list is 
limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 credit hours 
(provided that the 12 hours are taken for a grade) and (2) part-time students 
registered for a minimum of 12 credit hours over a period of two consecutive 
semesters, which may include a summer term. 


Incomplete Authorized Withdrawal 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized With- 
drawal) may be assigned are described under Regulations. 

The grade of I must be changed by a date agreed on by the instructor and the 
student but no later than the last day of the examination period for the fall or 
Spring semester immediately following the semester or summer session in which 
the grade of I is assigned. An Incomplete that is not changed within this period 
automatically becomes an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating circum- 
Stances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the dean for additional 
time in which to complete the work of the course. Such petitions should be 
submitted within the same period. The grade of I cannot be changed by re- 
registering for the course here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. The I 
notation remains on the student's permanent record even after the course has 
been successfully completed. 

l'he grade of Z (Unauthorized Withdrawal) is assigned when students are 
registered for a course they have not attended and in which they have done no 
substantia] graded work. The grade of Z is not calculated in the overall and major 
eld grade-point averages. 
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Probation 


A student whose grade-point average (either overall or in the major field) falls 
below 2.0 after completing a minimum of 12 credit hours of study will be placed 
on probation. Probation by overall grade-point average extends over the period in 
which the student attempts another 12 credit hours of work, which may include 
remedial studies as prescribed. Probation by major field extends over the period 
in which the student attempts 6 credit hours of study in major field course work. 


Suspension 


A student whose grade-point average (either overall or in the major field) is 1.5 or 
below in any semester or remains below 2.0 at the end of the probationary period 
will be suspended. A student suspended for poor scholarship may apply for 
readmission after the end of the fall or spring semester following the date of 
suspension. To be considered for readmission, the student must submit evidence 
of remedial activity performed during the suspension period and evidence of 
renewed potential ability to do college-level work. No advanced standing will be 
assigned for academic work completed while the student is suspended, but the 
student may petition the dean for consideration of advanced standing after 
completing a minimum of 12 credit hours of course work here and achieving a 
cumulative and major field grade-point average of at least 2.0. 

A student readmitted after suspension is on probation and must maintain a 
current grade-point average of at least 2.5 for each 12 credit hours of work 
undertaken until the cumulative and major field grade-point average are at least 
2.0. In no case will the overall probationary period after readmission exceed 24 
credit hours of study or the major field probationary period exceed 12 credit 
hours of study. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be 
readmitted. 


Pass/No Pass Option 


A junior or senior student who has a cumulative grade-point average of 2.5 or 
better may, with the approval of the advisor and the director of academic advising 
and student services, take one course a semester and receive a grade of P, Pass, or 
NP, No Pass, which will be recorded on the student's transcript but will not be 
reflected in the grade-point average. No student will be allowed to take more than 
four pass/no pass courses. A student must sign up for such an option at registra- 
tion. Under no circumstances may a student change from pass/no pass status to 
graded status, or vice versa, after the last date to drop a course (except in the case 
of a prerequisite to Math 51). Required courses may not be taken on the pass/no 
pass basis. A transfer student may not choose this option until the second 
semester of enrollment in the University. 


Grade of F 


A grade of F earned in a required or elective course remains a part of the student's 
record and is calculated into the grade-point average. 


Residence 


A minimum of 30 credit hours, including at least 12 credit hours in required 
B.B.A. or B.Accy. courses, must be completed while registered in the School of 
Business and Public Management. This requirement applies to students transfer- 
ring within the University as well as to students transferring from other institu- 
tions. Unless special permission is granted by the dean to pursue work else: 
where, the work of the senior or final year must be completed in the School of 
Business and Public Management. 
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Earning Credit or Waiving Requirements by Examination 


A student may earn credit up to a maximum of 30 credit hours or waive curricular 
requirements by performing satisfactorily on the following test 

College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See Admissions for general in- 
formation on the CLEP tests. CLEP tests in Introduction to Business, Commercial 
Law, and Data Processing are limited to 3 credits each of advanced standing. 
CLEP tests in general mathematics, college algebra/trigonometry, English com- 
position, and more advanced courses in accounting and business administration 
are not accepted for advanced standing. Matriculated students who wish to 
receive credit for CLEP General and Subject Examinations must receive prior 
approval, through petition, of their advisor and the Director of Academic Advis- 
ing and Student Services. 

Advanced Placement Tests and Achievement Tests—See Admissions. 

Examinations for Waiving Curriculum Requirements—The School of Business 
and Public Management does not administer waiver examinations. However, 
certain arts and sciences courses may be waived, and in some instances credit 
may be assigned, by satisfactorily passing a special departmental examination 
approved by the department or designated advisor. Requests to take the examina- 
tion should be made to the designated advisor and the required fee paid at the 
Office of the Cashier before the date set for the examination. 


The Bachelor of Accountancy 


The principal objective of the Bachelor of Accountancy degree is preparation for 
a professional career in accounting. Professional preparation requires specializa- 
tion in the acquisition of accounting knowledge as well as a general education in 
English, humanities, social sciences, mathematics, and sciences. A common 
body of knowledge in business administration is taken, with emphasis on the 
accounting program. An additional objective is the preparation of students for a 
fifth-year or Master of Accountancy program that is intended to meet the aca- 
demic needs of students seeking professional accounting careers in the puhlic or 
private sector, which currently demand high entry-level academic achievement. 

One hundred twenty credit hours are required for graduation. To be accepted 
in the Bachelor of Accountancy program a cumulative grade-point average of 2.5 
or higher is required at the start of the junior year. Courses must be taken in 
accordance with the academic status of the student (i.e., freshman, sophomore, 
junior, senior) and the course prerequisites. Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 12, and 13 may not 
be used for credit toward the Bachelor of Accountancy. 


Curriculum for the Pre-Accountancy Program 


Freshman Year—Econ 11—12; Engl 9 or 10, 11; Math 31-32 or 51—52; PSc 
2; Soc 1; a two-course sequence chosen from BiSc 3—4, Chem 3-4, Geol 1-2, 
Phys 9-10. 

Sophomore Year—Accy 51-52; Econ 121; Psyc 1; Phil 45 or 51, and 135; 
Stat 51; Comm 111; Mgt 58; one 3-credit course chosen in consultation with the 
Department of Accountancy. 


Curriculum for the Accountancy Program 


. Junior Year—Accy 101, 121, 151, 152 or 162, 161, 191; Fina 120; MLOM 140; 
SMPP 191; Engl 102. 

Senior Year—Accy 132, 171, 181; Mgt 107 or 110; IBus 160 or 166 or 171; 
MLOM 188; SMPP 101, 197 (SMPP 197 must be taken at GW); Stat 103; one 
3-credit elective chosen from courses offered by Columbian College or the School 
of Business and Public Management. 
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The Bachelor of Business Administration 


One hundred twenty credit hours of course work are required for graduation. To 
be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, candidates are required to 
complete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore work, a 
minimum of 60 credit hours of course work in the junior and senior years selected 
from one of the major fields offered by the School. Courses must be taken in 
accordance with the academic status of the student (i.e., freshman, sophomore, 
junior, senior) and the course prerequisites. The major field must be selected no 
later than the first semester of the junior year. Electives in the junior and senior 
years are restricted to appropriate 100-level courses chosen in consultation with 
the advisor. Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 12, and 13 may not be used for credit toward the 
B.B.A. degree. If the student places in the first semester of a language previously 
studied in high school, credit toward the degree will not be granted; however, the 
second semester of à first-year language course that was studied in high school 
may be taken as a sophomore elective. 


Curriculum for the First Two Years for 
All Bachelor of Business Administration Students 


Freshman Year—Econ 11—12; Engl 9 or 10, 11; Math 31-32 or 51—52; a two- 
course sequence chosen from BiSc 3—4 or 11-12, Chem 3-4 or 11-12, Geol 1-2, 
Phys 1—2 or 9—10; a two-course sequence chosen from AmCv 71-72, Anth 1-2, 
Geog 1, 2, or 3, Hist 39—40 or 71-72, PSc 1-2, Soc 1-2. 

Sophomore Year—Accy 51—52; SMPP 51; Mgt 58; Psyc 1; Stat 51 or 53; a two- 
course sequence chosen from Art 31—32 or 71-72; Chin 3—4; Clas 71-72; Engl 
51-52, 61—62, or 71—72; Fren 2-3; Ger 3—4; Ital 2-3; Mus 3, 4; Phil 45, 51, 52, or 
71; Rel 1, 2, 9, 10, or 23; Slav 3—4, 5—6, or 91—92; Span 2-3; Comm 1, 111, or 112; 
or SpHr 11; two 3-credit electives chosen from courses other than accountancy, 
economics, finance, international business, management science, strategic man- 
agement and public policy, and marketing, logistics, and operations manage- 
ment. 


Curriculum for B.B.A. Major Fields 


The academic programs comprising these major fields are designed to provide 
the broad foundation required for eventual leadership in either business or 
governmental administration. Each major field consists of 33 credit hours of 
required general business administration courses and 15 hours of required field- 
related courses. Twelve hours of electives, normally advanced courses in liberal 
arts subjects, are required in each major field but are not included in the 
calculation of the major field grade-point average. 


Junior Year—Mgt 110; Fina 120; MLOM 140; SMPP 191; Econ 121; one course 
chosen in consultation with the advisor from Accy 101, 111, 121, 161; two 
courses selected from the chosen major field; two 3-credit electives chosen in 
consultation with the advisor. 

Senior Year—SMPP 101, 104, 197 (SMPP 197 must be taken at GW); MLOM 
188; Psyc 144 or Mgt 107 (students in marketing substitute MLOM 142); three 
courses selected from the chosen major field; two 3-credit electives chosen in 
consultation with the advisor. 


The major field must be selected no later than the first semester of the junior 
year. The student should contact the office of Academic Advising and Student 
Services to declare a major field. In addition to maintaining the current advisor, 
the student is assigned a faculty mentor. Major fields are described below (an 
asterisk indicates that the course is required for the major field). 
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Business Economics and Public Policy— This field is directed toward developing 
understanding and skills applicable to a wide variety of positions in business 
and public-sector organizations. The social, legal, political, and economic envi- 
ronment of business and the micro- and macroeconomic foundations of govern- 
mental programs and regulatory activity are studied to establish a basis for 
developing and evaluating effective business responses. The program is con- 
cerned with the continuing business-government dialogue on effective and 
equitable relations between the two sectors of the economy. 

The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of 
business economics and public policy: Mgt 117; IBus 171; Econ 101* 102* 136, 
158, 159, 161, 162, 181—82; PSc 116, 117, 118; PAd 125. 


Finance— This field helps students develop the skills required for entry-level 
employment in corporations, financial institutions, and the public sector. Cor- 
porations employ entry-level finance specialists for cash, credit, or inventory 
analysis or management and for work in bank relations and capital budgeting. 
Financial institutions offer opportunities for entry-level finance specialists to 
analyze specific securities and to assist in loan analysis. The government sector 
looks to finance students as potential financial analysts. The field also provides 
an excellent foundation for graduate work, especially the study of law. 

The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of 
finance: Accy 111 or 121; Fina 1237 1247 130, 132 or 133, 135; [Bus 171. 


Human Resources Management— This field is concerned with all aspects of the 
employment of human resources in business organizations. Entry-level career 
opportunities are in such fields as personnel management, employee relations, 
collective bargaining, and manpower utilization. Since the field focuse 
management of human resources in a general sense, it also prepares the student 


for responsibilities associated with general management and leadership. 
The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of 


human resources management: Mgt 1157 117*; Comm 121; Jour 145; Psyc 
129, 131. 


Information Systems— Students taking this field develop a firm foundation in 
the use of the c omputer as a tool in solving information problems in organizations 
and are recruited by public and private sector organizations for positions as 
programmer/analysts and systems designers. These entry-level positions lead to 
careers in the marketing of computer hardware and software, systems consulti 
and management. 

The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of 
information systems: CSci 157, 158; Mgt 1197 1207 1217 122*; Stat 130, 131. 


International Business— This field provides the basic academic foundations for 
entry-level positions in international business, particularly in multinational 
Corporations, international banks, and government agencies. Such organizations 
include the Departments of Commerce, State, and Treasury, plus international 
institutions such as the Export-Import Bank, World Bank, and Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation. Students in this field are encouraged to include two 
years of a modern foreign language in their preparatory background. 

The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of 
international business: Fina 123, 135; MLOM 143, 148, 150; [Bus 1607 1667 168, 
1717 173, 175; MLOM 182; Econ 181-82; T&T 104. 


Logistics, Operations, and Materials Management— Students in this field will 
become equipped to contribute to the national effort to achieve economy, effi- 
ciency, and innovative competitive behavior for the American economy. Many 
positions in industry and government that deal with material and service re- 
quirements, rates of consumption, acquisition, mobility, maintenance, and qual- 
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ity assurance require the skills learned in this field. The field is designed to 
prepare students for entry-level positions in the planning and control of the flow 
of material through the productive system and the external sourcing of required 
goods and services 

The following courses provide the foundation for effective functioning in the 
field of logistics, operations, and materials management: Mgt 117, 119; MLOM 
143, 180* 181, 182, 1837 184* 


Marketing— This field provides understanding of complex and changing envi- 
ronments and their effects on marketing activities and institutions; dynamics of 
buyer behavior; demand, market segments, and cost-volume profit relationships 
of marketing programs; and skills in formulating and implementing comprehen- 
sive marketing plans. Typical entry-level positions are advertising account exec- 
utives, marketing research project managers, retail assistant buyers, and sales 
representatives for consumer or industrial products firms. 

The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of 
marketing (please note that MLOM 142 cannot be used as a field of instruction 
course): MLOM 1437 148, 149, 1507 152, 1597 180, 182, 183; IBus 160, 166; Jour 
145; Mgt 119; Stat 105. 


Secondary Field of Study 


A secondary field of study in business administration is available in the School of 
Business and Public Management. See the brochure “Secondary Fields of 
Study," available in the Office of Academic Advising and Student Services. 


* 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


Dean P.P. Smith 
Associate Dean J.C. Heddesheimer 
Acting Associate Dean R.N. Ianacone 


Introduction 


The School of Education and Human Development prepares teachers, human 
service and service industry personnel, resource and support personnel, and 
administrators for professional service. The School's programs address the prep- 
aration of individuals for all areas of education and human development, cover- 
ing the life span from pre-school through the adult years, in both the public and 
private sectors of society. While most programs are offered at the graduate lev 
two degree programs are available to undergraduates: the Bachelor of Arts in 
Education and Human Development in the field of human services and the 
Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies in the field of 
exercise and sport science. v. 

Undergraduate programs provide opportunities for students to develop a foun- 
dation in the liberal arts, critical thinking and reasoning, as well as leadership, 
organizational, and planning skills. Emphasis is placed upon developing the 
human relationship qualities that are essential in fields that require involvement 
with people in all age ranges and from all walks of life. PA 

The School of Education and Human Development is the administrative unit 
for four departments: Educational Leadership, Human Services, Human Kinetics 
and Leisure Studies, and Teacher Preparation and Special Education. Special 
curricula are tailored on an individual basis for liberal arts graduates and gradu- 
ates of other professional schools who are interested in teaching or in other 
human services areas. The School also offers a wide range of courses for teachers 
who wish to renew licenses and for provisional teachers who wish to prepare for 
teaching certificates. Teaching programs are described in the Graduate Programs 
Bulletin. j 

Laboratory and clinical facilities are provided by the University Reading 
Center and the Counseling Laboratory. Field experiences are provided in cooper- 
ation with public and private schools, social and health agencies, museums, 
institutions in the business community, and community and junior colleges. 


Teacher Certification Preparation Programs 


The School of Education and Human Development offers fully accredited and 
state approved teacher certification preparation programs at the graduate level. 
Several fields are available within elementary, secondary, and special education. 
Most programs can lead to a master's degree in the selected field. See the 
Graduate Programs Bulletin. 


Secondary Fields of Study 


The School of Education and Human Development offers secondary fields of 
study to students enrolled in other schools of the University. Secondary fields are 
available in exercise and sport, human services, and pre-education. Specific 
information can be found in the brochure “Secondary Fields of Study,” available 
in the office of the dean. 


Regulations 


See Admissions; Fees and Financial Regulations; University Regulations. 
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The Bachelor’s Degrees 


The School of Education and Human Development offers undergraduate pro- 
grams leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human 
Development (human services) and Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and 
Leisure Studies (exercise and sport science). 


Entrance Requirements for Freshmen and Sophomores 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the program of 
studies contemplated are required. 

Requirements for admission to the freshman and/or sophomore years are as 
follows: 

l. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
school, showing at least 15 units. A unit represents a year's study in a secondary 
school subject, including in the aggregate not less than 120 sixty-minute periods, 
or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. The program must include four 
years of English; at least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, 
preferably with laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of which 
must be American history; and two years of college-preparatory mathematics. 

2. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 
lege work. 

3. Standardized test scores submitted on College Board Achievement Tests in 
English composition and mathematics and on the Scholastic Aptitude Test, or on 
the American College Testing battery. 

It is recommended that the College Board examinations be taken in December 
or January of the senior year. Scores on tests taken in the junior year may be 
submitted. Arrangements for tests are the responsibility of the applicant and 
should be made with the College Board Admissions Testing Program, CN 6200, 
Princeton, N.J. 08541-6200, not less than one month before the date of the tests. In 
applying for the tests, the applicant should specify that the scores be sent to the 
Office of Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

American College Testing battery scores are also accepted. The applicant 
should request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions directly from 
the American College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. It is recommended that 
the applicant take the tests in October of the senior year. 

The School of Education and Human Development will consider the adequacy 
of the qualifications of an applicant who, because of unusual circumstances, 
does not meet all of the formal requirements stated above. The School may re- 
quire appropriate scholastic aptitude tests. Students admitted with deficiencies 
in secondary school units will be required to begin removing such deficiencies 
within the first year, by appropriate courses or examinations. 

International students may be considered for admission with an equivalent 
foreign secondary certificate. A student presenting such a certificate must also 
show competence in the English language and may be required to enroll in a full- 
time program in English as a Foreign Language before beginning studies in à 
degree program. Requirements will be determined on the basis of an English 
Proficiency Test administered on campus. A candidate who submits a score of 
580 or above on the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) may be 
excused from taking further course work in English as a Foreign Language but 
will be required to take the English Placement Examination on campus. 

Students who have been out of secondary school for three years or more or da 
not meet the above requirements may take a special battery of admission tests by 
contacting the Office of Admissions or may be considered for provisional admis: 
sion to the School of Education and Human Development. A student admitted 
provisionally is required to complete a trial program of 15 credit hours of course 
work with a grade-point average of 2.5 or higher. The selection of courses to be 
taken in the trial program must be made in conference with a faculty advisor 
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All undergraduates admitted directly to the School of Education and Human 
Development are assigned academic advisors at the time of admission. Advisors 
are designated to provide continuity of advising for students throughout their 
years of undergraduate study. The program for each student must be approved by 
a faculty advisor. 

Special education students should be familiar with the certification require- 
ments of those localities in which they expect to teach. Information on state 
licensing requirements is available in the Career and Cooperative Education 
Center. 


Admission With Advanced Standing 


Requirements for admission of students transferring from other regionally ac- 
credited colleges and universities and from other divisions of this University are 
as follows. 

Students who have accumulated 15 hours or more of academic credit at 
another regionally accredited college or university with an acceptable program 
and acceptable grades may be admitted to the School of Education and Human 
Development as transfer students with advanced standing. Such transfer stu- 
dents must have a grade-point average of 2.25 or better for college course work 
and must meet freshman requirements. Advanced standing may be awarded for 
properly certified courses for which the student received a grade of C or better, 
provided that such courses are comparable to the curriculum requirements of the 
degree at GW. In the case of course work from a two-year college, no more than 60 
to 63 credit hours of credit may be applied as advanced standing toward the total 
number of credit hours required for the bachelor’s degree. 

Although a grade of D in a course is not acceptable for transfer, the course may 
be used to satisfy a curriculum requirement. Credits earned with a D grade may 
not, however, be counted toward advanced standing. 

The School reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole or in part or 
to allow credit provisionally. 

It is the responsibility of the student to have an official transcript sent directly 
from each institution formerly attended to the Office of Admissions, George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

Students may transfer from another division of this University into a degree 
program in the School of Education and Human Development. The student must 
present an accumulated grade-point average of 2.25 or higher to be considered for 
transfer and must submit a formal application of transfer to the Office of Admis- 
sions. 

Students applying for transfer from another accredited college or university or 
from another division of this University, who do not meet the formal require- 
ments for admission with advanced standing or whose previous academic re- 
cords raise doubts of their ability to complete degree requirements successfully, 
may be provisionally admitted to the School of Education and Human Develop- 
ment. To be admitted into the School's degree program, a provisionally admitted 
student must complete a prescribed trial program of 15 credit hours of course 
work with a grade-point average of 2.5 or higher. 

The selection of courses to be taken in the trial program must be n in 
conference with a faculty advisor. A conference concerning plans for study asa 
degree candidate is required of each applicant at the beginning and end of the 
trial program. Upon successful completion of the trial program, the student who 
has submitted a degree-candidate application will be advanced to degree status. 

Nurses filing for admission to the bachelor’s program in human services are 
required to submit a copy of their current state nurse’s registration (license) in 
addition to the official transcripts Nurses may be awarded advanced standing for 
work completed in a community or junior college program. They may also 
receive advanced standing of up to 45 credit hours for course work mpleted as 
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part of a three-year nursing diploma program in a teaching hospital. Graduates of 
associate's degree nursing programs may be awarded advanced standing of up to 
63 credit hours. 


General Scholarship Requirements 


Regulations regarding academic standing, probation, suspension, withdrawal, 
classification of students, required placement examinations, and waiving intro- 
ductory courses by examination are the same as those for Columbian College; see 
Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


Academic Work Load 


Fifteen to 17 credit hours constitute a normal program. A student with a grade- 
point average of 3.0 or higher may, with the permission of the dean, enroll for 18 
or 19 hours. No student may enroll for more than 19 hours, except by permission 
of the dean. Check with the office of the dean for information on the number of 
hours a student may be employed in relation to the number of credits that may be 
taken. 


Placement Examinations 


Many departments in Columbian College, including English, Mathematics, and 
all foreign languages, require students to take placement tests to determine level 
of proficiency or eligibility for specified courses. The student is placed in an 
appropriate course on the basis of these tests. There is no charge to the student for 
placement tests, and no credit (advanced standing) is awarded for courses 
bypassed or waived as a result of these tests. 


Earning Credit by Examination 


Undergraduate students may earn credit up to a maximum of 30 hours by 
performing satisfactorily on College-Level Examination Program (CLEP) tests or 
special departmental examinations provided by the departments of Columbian 
College on an individual basis. Passing a waiver examination does not entitle the 
student to any credit hours of credit in the School of Education and Human 
Development. A limited amount of credit may be assigned for selected service 
school instruction. 


Requirements for the Degrees 


To be recommended for a degree, a student must satisfy the admission, resi- 
dence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. The amount of course work 
required for bachelor degrees is as follows: 

Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development—human services, 
126 credit hours. 


Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies—exercise and 
sport science, 130 credit hours. 


Residence 


Candidates for the bachelor's degree must complete satisfactorily a minimum of 
30 credit hours in the School of Education and Human Development. 


Dean's List 


To be eligible for the Dean's List a full-time student must obtain a grade-point 
average of 3.5 on courses completed during the past semester. A part-time 
student, to be eligible, must obtain a grade-point average of 3.5 on the last 12 
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credit hours of course work within one academic year. Such part-time students 
must be in residence and must be continuously enrolled. 


Scholarship Requirements 


For the system of grading and of computing scholarship, see Scholarship Re- 
quirements under University Regulations. 

A grade-point average of at least 2.5 is required before permission is granted to 
do student teaching in the senior year. In order to graduate, a student must have a 
grade-point average of at least 2. 

Probation—A student who fails to maintain a grade-point average of at least 
2.25 is placed on probation. The student remains on probation as long as the 
grade-point average is below 2.25 or until probation is removed by the Student 
Committee. 

Suspension—A student on probation who fails to raise the grade-point average 
to 2.25 within the time specified may be suspended. 

A student suspended for poor scholarship may, within 10 days, appeal the case 
through the dean to the Student Committee. If the case appears to be remediable 
and the student’s scholarship seems likely to improve, the Committee may 
readmit the student on probation. A student denied readmission may again, after 
a lapse of a calendar year, petition the Committee through the dean for readmis- 
sion. A student suspended twice will not be readmitted. 


Use of Correct English 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
may be reported by the instructor to the dean. The dean may assign supplemen- 
tary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of the 
student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee is 
charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up such 
deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the dean. 


Curriculum Requirements 


In all bachelor’s curricula at least 60 credit hours must consist of courses 
numbered above 100 or the equivalent in transfer credits. 


Pass/No Pass Option 


A junior or senior student who has a cumulative grade-point average of 2.5 or 
better may, with the approval of an advisor and the dean, take one course a 
semester and receive a grade of P (Pass) or NP (No Pass), which will be recorded 
on the student's transcript but will not be reflected in the student's grade-point 
average. No student will be allowed to take more than four pass/no pass courses. 
Students must sign up for such an option at registration. Students may change 
from pass/no pass status to graded status, or vice versa, after the end of registra- 
tion only with the permission of the dean and the course instructor. Courses 
required in the student's major field may not be taken on the pass/no pass basis. A 
transfer student may not choose this option until the second semester of enroll- 
ment at this Univer 


Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized With- 
drawal) may be assigned are described under Regulations. 

Changing an Incomplete —When a grade of I is assigned, the instructor should 
normally set a period within which the uncompleted work (usually the final 
examination or a required paper) must be made up. When required work has 
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been completed, it is the responsibility of the instructor to change the grade of I as 
appropriate. If work is not completed, the instructor will decide whether to 
change the grade of I to F or to allow the I grade to remain. The grade of I cannot be 
changed by reregistering for the course here or by taking its equivalent else- 
where. 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development 
Human Services Program 


The Human Services Program is designed for persons who are employed or wish 
to work in the following representative types of human service areas: hospitals 
and health care agencies, residential centers. cultural institutions, substance 
abuse rehabilitation programs, correctional institutions, and voluntary agencies. 

The program includes a core of course work in the human services, fieldwork 
experiences in diverse human services settings, and an academic concentration. 
Each program is individually planned after evaluation of the student’s profes- 
sional and educational background and long-range goals. 

Students planning to major in human services take the following courses: Engl 
9 or 10, 11, 51-52; Comm 1, 121; one course chosen from Math 9, 10. or 12 or Stat 
51 or 53; BiSc 3-4 or an alternative approved science sequence; 27 credit hours of 
courses in the social sciences that have been approved by the advisor, including a 
course in professional ethics and at least 6 hours of history or political science 
and 9 hours of anthropology and/or sociology; 9 hours of electives. The core 
program consists of 39 credit hours, including Educ 104, 171, 172; HmSr 176, 
182, 195; SLP 152; and 15 additional hours in selected with approval of the 
advisor, The concentration consists of 24 credit hours selected from rehabilita- 
tion services, human resource development, or a secondary field of study in an 
area such as psychology or sociology. 


Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
Exercise and Sport Science 


This program prepares students for careers in exercise physiology, coaching, 
athletic training, or sports management or for graduate study in physical therapy, 
sport psychology, or corporate fitness. 

Students who plan to major in exercise and sport science take the following 
courses in the first two years of study: Engl 9 or 10 and 11; four courses selected 
from American civilization, anthropology, economics, geography, history, politi- 
cal science, psychology, or sociology; two courses selected from biological sci- 
ences, chemistry, geology, mathematics, or physics; Comm 1 or 111 or SpHr 11; 
HmKn 103, 109, 110, 111, 112, 130, 150, 151; four credit hours of ExSA courses; 
and three HmKn or other electives selected with the approval of the advisor. In 
the third and fourth years, the following courses are taken: two courses in English 
literature; Educ 180; HmKn 134, 138, 140, 146, 152, 158, 161-62, 171; and 24 
credit hours of elective courses approved by the advisor. 


V 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Acting Dean C.M. Gilmore 
Associate Dean J.E. Feir 


Introduction 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science was organized in 1884 as the 
Corcoran Scientific School of Columbian University. It was named in honor of 
William W. Corcoran, president of the University’s Board of Trustees from 1869 
to 1888. The school was among the first to accept women for degree candidacy in 
engineering. The organization and offerings of the school have changed several 
times over the years, but throughout most of its history the program has been 
characterized by its emphasis on principles rather than technology. 

Through its four departments—Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engi- 
neering; Electrical Engineering and Computer Science; Engineering Manage- 
ment; Operations Research—the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
offers undergraduate study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science (Civil 
Engineering), Bachelor of Science (Computer Engineering), Bachelor of Science 
(Computer Science), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering), Bachelor of 
Science (Mechanical Engineering), and Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis 
and Engineering). The School offers graduate study leading to the degrees of 
Master of Science, Master of Engineering Management, and Doctor of Science 
and to the professional degrees of Engineer and Applied Scientist. 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science maintains extensive and 
varied computing facilities as well as an array of laboratory facilities to support 
study and research in such areas as general-purpose electronics, computer 
science, graphics, computer-aided design, robotics and computer-aided manu- 
facturing, computer-aided engineering, artificial intelligenc software engineer- 
ing, decision support systems, human factors, communications research, power 
Systems, control systems, medical engineering, combustion diagnostics, fluid 
mechanics and hydraulics, environmental engineering, propulsion, soil me- 
chanics, thermal sciences and instrumentation, thin-film development, and 
communications, microwaves, and lasers. 


Entrance Requirements 


Entering Freshmen 


Consideration for admission is based on the following: (1) an acceptable certifi- 
cate of graduation from an accredited high school showing at least 16 units (a unit 
represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggre- 
gate not less than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared 
classroom work); (2) scores on the College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 
or on the American College Testing (ACT) battery; (3) high school grades; (4) class 
standing. Although no minimum scores are prescribed, test results are consid- 
ered in determining admission eligibility. Students whose combined SAT scores 
are below 1100 (600 mathematics) or whose ACT composite scores are below 27 
(28 mathematics) must show superior academic performance in their high school 
programs in order to be accepted for admission. In addition, although College 
Board Achievement Tests in English composition and mathematics are not 
required for admission to the School of Engineering and Applied Science, it is 
recommended that applicants submit scores on these te: 

Twelve of the 16 units required for admission must be distributed as follows: 
four in English; four in mathematics, including two in algebra, one in plane 
geometry, one-half in trigonometry, and one-half in precalculus, analytical ge- 
ometry, or functions; one in physics; one in chemistry; and two in history or a 
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foreign language. General science courses do not satisfy the 
but may be counted as elective units 

Applicants who do not meet the above re 
the School, but additional mathematics or 
prescribed 


science requirement 


quirements may be considered by 
' English placement tests may be 


A graduate of an approved high school who] 
one of which may be a mathematics or science requirement) of the required 


subjects and who presents 16 ace eptable units may be admitted to a prescribed 
program that includes courses to make up the deficiencies. 


acks not more than two units (only 


Transfer Students 


To be considered for admission as a transfer student, 
good standing as to scholarship and conduct 
previously attended and should have 
4.0 scale. A student who has been ac 
considered for admission. 

When no duplication is involved, eithe 


an applicant must be in 
at all postsecondary institutions 
a minimum grade-point average of 2.7 on a 
;'ademically dismissed will not normally be 


r through course work or examination, 
transfer credit may be granted for work successfully completed at other accred- 


ited institutions of higher learning. Credit will be granted only when such work 
meets the requirements for the degree sought at this University. Courses graded 
D, or the equivalent, or lower will not be considered for transfer. 

Although there is no strict limit to the total amount of transfer credit that may 
be assigned, a student must satisfy the residence and course requirements for the 
degree sought at George Washington University. Students should complete a 
Transfer of Credit worksheet, available in the SEAS Admissions and Registration 
Office, and present the worksheet to their advisor for final approval. 


Admission with Advanced Standing 
Credit by Examination 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work, a maximum of 30 credit hours 
may be assigned upon admission to the University for any combination of the 
following 

College Board Advanced Pla ement (AP) Tests—See Admissions. 

College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See Admissions. 
A student already registered at the University must seek departmental approval 
before taking a CLEP Subject Examination for credit. Credit may not be earned by 
passing the examination after having taken the equivalent course or after having 
taken a waiver examination for the course. 

Department Examinations for Waiver or Credit—Registered SEAS students may 
also take examinations in some academic departments for waiver of or credit for a 
specific course upon approval of the appropriate department chair; before the 
test is administered, the student must have demonstrated 
to warrant being given the test. An examination for credit is not allowed if an 
examination for waiver has been successfully completed or if the student has 


taken the course. The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Sci- 
ence does not offer these examinations. 


sufficient preparation 


Makeup of Credit for Waived Courses 


If a course required by the enginee 
credit hours must be e: 
academic course, 


ring curriculum is waived, the « orresponding 
arned by satisfactory completion of a university-level 
either technical or nontechnical, approved by the student's 
faculty advisor or department chair. If the substituted course 


would normally be 
considered part of the engineering curriculum, the grade e 


arned will be used in 
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determining grade-point average, Dean’s List, probation, and suspension. If the 
substituted course is not part of the engineering curriculum, the grade will not be 
included in the above computations 


Credit from Service Schools 


A limited amount of credit may be assigned for selected service school courses. 


Regulations 


See Admissions; Fees and Financial Regulations; University Regulations. 


Attendance 


Students may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due are 
paid or appropriate arrangements are made with the Office of Student Accounts. 
Students are expected to attend all meetings of the courses in which they are 
registered, fully prepared to carry on the work required. Students are held 
responsible for all work in their courses, including work missed because of 
absence. Excuses for absences from examinations that have been announced in 
advance can be obtained only by written application to the instructor in charge of 
the « ourse. 


Academic Work Load 


A full-time undergraduate student who is not on probation may register for no 
more than 21 credit hours. Students on probation may not register for more than 
12 credit hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week may take no 
more than 10 credit hours. In exceptional cases these limits may be exceeded 


with the advisor’s permission. 


Changes in Program of Study 


A student may not make any changes in an approved program of study without 
the consent of the faculty advisor, instructor, international student services 
advisor (when appropriate), and the associate dean. Requests for changes in cl 5 
registration must be made on a program adjustment form, available in the SEAS 
Admissions and Registration Office 

Adding Courses—During the first 14 days of the semester, courses may be 
added to the student’s program by submitting a program adjustment form with 
the necessary signatures. i : y 

Dropping Courses—Courses may be dropped without academic penalty during 
the first 28 days of the semester submitting a program adjustment form with 
the necessary signatures. à 

Late Drop— Permission to drop a course without academic penalty after the 
28th day of a semester may be granted with the approval of the instructor, the 
student's advisor, the chair of the department in which the student is enrolled, 
and the associate dean. Requests for late drops must be submitted to the associate 
dean's office on the appropriate late-drop form and must b > accompanied by a 
Program adjustment form and certification of sickness or injury, if such is the 
cause of the late withdrawal. A late drop may be granted only under both of the 
following conditions: (1) it is necessary because of exceptional circumstan S, 
such as certified medical absence or forced absence caused by work-related 
requirements; (2) the grades in all courses involved are D or better as of the date of 
the request ; 

In all cases, financial regulations governing withdrawal remain in full effect. 

Change in Course Status—The status of a course may not be changed from credit 
to audit or vice versa after the 28th day of the semester. 
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Use of Correct English 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
may be reported by the instructor to the associate dean. The associate dean may 
assign supplementary work, without academic credit, varying with the needs of 
the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition 
fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up any 
such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the associate dean. 


Scholarship Requirements 


To be eligible for graduation a student must have (1) a grade-point average of at 
least 2.2 for technical courses taken in the fifth through eighth semesters of the 
curriculum and (2) a 2.0 overall average for the engineering program taken at 
SEAS. 

Grades discussed in the sections below include all grades earned at George 
Washington University and through the Consortium universities while the stu- 
dent is enrolled at GW. The grades considered are for academic courses taken in 
fulfillment of degree requirements and as prerequisites for degree requirements, 
and not for remedial courses or those taken to make up deficiencies. (For exam- 
ple, EFL courses numbered 45 and below will not be considered for purposes of 
probation, suspension, or Dean's List.) 

Social science, humanities, or technical elective courses taken in excess of the 
number needed to fulfill the requirements in these areas (including graduate- 
level courses) are not considered in determining probation, suspension, gradua- 
tion, or Dean's List status. Only those courses initially taken to meet the require- 
ments will be included in these determinations. 


Probation 


A full-time student will be placed on probation if his or her grade-point average is 
less than 2.0 for one semester or if he or she receives more than one grade of F in 
one semester or summer session. A part-time student will be placed on probation 
if his or her grade-point average is less than 2.0 or he or she has received more 
than one grade of F when he or she has accumulated 12 credit hours. For 
academic purposes, a new grading period will begin once this accumulation is 
reached. 

A student on probation who receives a grade-point average of 2.0 or better (for 
12 or more credit hours) during the semester on probation but also receives a 
grade of F will be placed on continued probation. Students in this category who 
receive two Fs will be suspended. 

A full-time student will be removed from probation when his or her engineer- 
ing curriculum grade-point average is 2.0 or more with no grade of F during the 
semester on probation. A part-time student will be removed from probation 
when his or her engineering curriculum grade-point average is 2.0 or more and he 


or she receives no grade of F for the next 12 credit hours after being placed on 
probation. 


Suspension 


The following cases constitute grounds for suspension: (1) receipt of two grades 
of F any time during a probation period (part-time students receiving two grades 
of F while on probation will be suspended at the time of receipt of the second of 
these grades); (2) placement on probation in two consecutive semesters (or the 
equivalent for part-time students); (3) receipt of four grades of F in any semester 
(or the equivalent for part-time students); (4) placement on probation for a third 
time, whether or not the probation periods are consecutive; (5) accumulation of a 
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grade-point average of (a) 1.5 or less at the end of the sophomore year or upon 
completion of the 63rd credit in the student's curriculum, (b) 1.9 or less at the end 
of the junior year or upon completion of the 97th credit in the student's curricu- 
lum, or (c) less than 2.0 at any time during the senior year. 

Department faculty may designate additional courses to be taken and grades to 
be received by students who fail to meet but come close to meeting the gradua- 
tion requirements. Suspension may be held in abeyance until the conditions are 
or are not met. 

Students admitted on probation will be suspended if they do not attain a 
minimum grade-point average of 2.0 during their first semester (12 or more credit 
hours) or if they receive more than one grade of F during the period. 

Once suspended, a student may not have that suspension rescinded by a grade 
change at a later date. The student may, however, apply for readmission noting 
the grade change. Students who have been suspended may not apply for re- 
admission until one year after the suspension. To be considered for readmission, 
a student must have undertaken academic work at another institution, primarily 
in mathematics, science, or engineering, during the year of suspension and 
earned a grade-point average of at least 2.7. 


Midsemester Warning 


At the end of the seventh week of each semester, instructors are e 

report to the dean the name of any student whose scholarship is unsatisfactory. 
On receipt of a warning notice, a student must consult with the appropriate 
instructor and fac ulty advisor immediately. The advisor may prescribe diagnos- 
tic tests or remedial study, or both, to be completed before the end of the semester. 


Dean's Honors and Commendation Lists 


The names of all students who, in a given semester, take 13 or more graded credit 
hours in course work that applies to graduation requirements may appear on the 
Dean's Honor List if a grade-point average of 3.5 is achieved or on the Dean's 
Commendation List if a grade-point average of 3.0 is achieved. No disciplinary 
action may have been taken against the student, and no more than one grade of C 
and no grades below C may have been earned. 

The grades used to compute the grade-point average that determines eligibility 
for the Dean's Honors and Commendation Lists are those used to meet the SE 
graduation requirements. A student who receives a grade of | (Incomplete) 
during a semester will not be placed on the Dean's Honors or Commendation List 
for that semester unless the I is removed no later than 30 days after the end of the 
marking period and the student continues to meet all the requirements for the 
Dean's Honors or Commendation List. 


Incompletes 


Conditions under which the grade of I (Incomplete) may be assigned are de- 
Scribed under University Regulations. If a grade of I is not changed to a letter 
grade of A, B, C, D, F, or Z within 30 days, decisions on probation, removal from 
Probation, and suspension will be made with the information on hand, in 
conformance with SEAS regulations. 

Although the grade of I may remain on the records for a maximum of one year, 
the instructor should normally set a much briefer period within which the 
uncompleted work (usually the final examination or required paper) must be 
made up. The grade of I cannot be removed by the student's reregistering for the 
Course here or taking its equivalent elsewhere. A grade of I that is not removed 
after one calendar year will be changed on the permanent record to a grade of F. 
À course in which a student receives an F in this way must normally be repeated. 
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The grade to which the I is « hanged will be applied to the grade report for the 
semester or summer session during which the change is made for the purposes of 


determining probation, suspension, grade-point average, and Dean's and other 
honor lists 


Pass/No Pass Grading System 


SEAS students may not take courses 


required for graduation on the pass/no pass 
(P/NP) grading system. Thev may, 


however, take courses outside their regular 
engineering academic program under this grading system. 

Students whose status of probation or suspension depends on a grade of P are 
given 30 days to have the grade changed. If not changed by the end of that period, 
the P will be considered a C for probation, suspension, Dean's List, and gradua- 
tion purposes, and a grade of NP will be considered an F. 


General Curriculum Requirements 


Bachelor of Science degrees are offered in civil engineering, computer engineer- 
ing, computer science, electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, and sys- 
tems analysis and engineering. A minimum of 132 credit hours is required to 
qualify for the degree, although some curricula require more. Full-time students 
normally complete their programs in four years. The core curriculum- -the 
program of the first four semesters—is largely similar across curricula, providing 
the base of scientific principles and mathematical techniques necessary for the 
professional courses taken in the last four semesters. 


Advisory System 


Every entering undergraduate student is assigned a faculty advisor to assist in 
orientation in the professional discipline. Faculty advisors counsel students on 
their programs of study, achievement and maintenance of satisfactory scholastic 
performance, professional development, and extracurricular activity as part of 
the educational process. The advisor represents the student in all cases requiring 
faculty action. 

Students must obtain their advisors' approval of programs of study prior to 
registration for each academic semester and summer session. Until the work 
required for the degree is completed, students must consult with their advisors 
in all academic matters. However, an advisor may not deny entry into any course 
or activity to which the student is entitled under the regulations of the School. 


Courses in the Humanities and Social Sciences 


With the assistance of his or her advisor, each engineering student prepares a 
program of elective courses in the humanities and social sciences. The program 
must include a minimum of 18 credit hours, divided equally between the two 
disciplines. Further, each 9-hour group must inclu 
sequence, in one subject area. 
approve the program 
Since the engineerin 


de 6 hours, or a two-course 
The advisor and the department chair must 


8 curricula are, by necessity, oriented toward technical 
subjects, the program in the humanities and social sciences should consist of 
courses that broaden the student's outlook. Courses in areas such as anthropol- 
ogy, economics, foreign languages, geography, history, literature, philosophy, 
political science, psyc hology, and sociology are considered appropriate. 


Civil Engineering 


Civil engineering e 


ncompasses those branches of engineering most closely re- 
lated to the control 


and improvement of our environment and of the physical 
conditions of life. Civil engineers apply many technical specialities in order to 
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plan, design, and construct projects that range from buildings and transportation 
Systems to space stations and space habitats. 


Core Curriculum 


First Semester—CSci 50; Engl 9 or 10; Math 31; Phys 13; humanities or social 
[rsen teri -Chem 13; EngS 4; Math 32; Phys 14; humanities or social 
ene: ApSc 57, 113, 115; Math 33; Phys 15; humanities or social 
p S ic -ApSc 58, 114; CE 120, 140; Phys 16; humanities or social 
Sciences elective, 


Civil Engineering Curriculum 

SA cns 1 Wik. 39% eim er a or social sciences 
aed: CE 168, 190, 191, 194, 195; technical elective selected from 
poem edi 182, 185, 196, 197; technical electives (8 hours); EMgt 
160 is strongly recommended 


Computer Engineering 


Computer engineering combines electronic design, programming of PPM 
and mathematics. Students are prepared to design hardware and software ^w 
microcomputers and large-scale computing systems and to design computer 
hardware and software for control of large systems. 


Core Curriculum 


First Semester —CSci 51; Engl 9 or 10; Math 31; Phys 13; humanities or social 
Roco MET 54, 110, 120; Math 32; Phys 14; humanities or social 
IM Prva -ApSc 113; CSci 131; EE 11; Math 33; Phys 15; humanities or 
poderes 114; Chem 13; EE 20, 64; Phys 16; humanities or social 
Sciences elective. 


Computer Engineering Curriculum 


Fifth Semester —CSci 133, 140; EE 12, 30, 66, 67, e ds 

Sixth Semester—ApSc 115; CSci 142, 144, 162, 165, 166, c n" 

Seventh Semester—CSci 163, 182; EE 126, 143, 172; humanities or socia 
Sciences elective. ie : i 

Eighth Semester—CSci 156, 164, 167, 188; EE 128; humanities or social sci- 
ences elective. 


Computer Science 


The program combines systems design, computer programming, and mathemat- 
ics to provide a broad background in the disciplines that underlie computer 
science. Students are prepared to design and implement the software needed for 
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large computing systems and small microprocessor-based systems. Application 
tracks allow in-depth study of areas in which computers are used. 


Core Curriculum 


First Semester—CSci 51; Engl 9 or 10; Math 31; Phys 13; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 54, 110, 120; Math 32; Phys 14; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Third Semester—ApSc 113; CSci 131, 133; Math 33; Phys 15; humanities or 
social sciences elective 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 115; Chem 13; CSci 142, 144; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 


Computer Science Curriculum 


Fifth Semester—CSci 140, 145, 148, 155; Engl 110; elective selected from 
chosen application track (see list below). 

Sixth Semester—CSci 146, 156, 168, 172; application elective; humanities or 
social sciences elective; nontechnical elective. 

Seventh Semester—CSci 163, 175, 182, 185; application elective; nontechnical 
elective. 

Eighth Semester—CSci 164, 174, 178; application elective; humanities or social 
sciences elective; nontechnical elective. 

Note: Students admitted to the Honors Research Program may substitute ApSc 
199 for one 3-credit elective course. 


Application Tracks 


A student must choose an application track from those listed below and com- 
plete 12 credit hours in the track selected. 


Computer-Aided Design—EngS 282, 283, 284, 285. 

Digital Electronics and Hardware—EE 11 (required in fifth semester), 20 (sixth 
semester), 122 (seventh semester); CSci 188 (eighth semester). 

Engineering Management—EMgt 150, 160, 170, 211. 

Financial Systems—Accy 51, 52; Fina 120, 123. 

Management Decision Systems—MLOM 140, 183, 188; SMPP 191. 

Management Information Systems—Mgt 107, 120, 121, 122. 

Mathematics— ApSc 114; Math 101, 113, 121, 122, 123 

Operations Research—OR 101, 102, 151, 190. 


Electrical Engineering 


Electrical engineering is concerned with the generation, transmission, control, 
and utilization of electricity. Electrical engineers design generators, electronic 
circuits, transmission networks, and voice, data, and video communications 
systems. They harness electromagnetic radiation and develop instrumentation to 
assist the medical profession in diagnosing and treating disease. 


Core Curriculum 


First Semester—CSci 50; Engl 9 or 10; Math 31; Phys 13; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Second Semester—Chem 13; CSci 57, 110; Math 32; Phys 14; humanities or 
social sciences elective (students in pre-med option take BiSc 12 instead). 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; EE 11; Math 33; Phys 15; humanities or social 
sciences elective (students in pre-med option take Chem 22 instead). 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 114; EE 20, 64; Phys 16; humanities or social 
sciences elective (students in pre-med option take Chem 23 instead). 
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Electrical Engineering Curriculum 


Fifth Semester—CSci 140; EE 12, 31, 66, 67, 122; humanities or social sciences 
elective. 

Sixth Semester ApSc 115; EE 32, 121, 169, 177; technical elective selected 
from list below. i ; , ; 

Seventh Semester—EE 143, 163, 172; technical elective; laboratory elective 
selected from list below; humanities or social sciences elective. 

Eighth Semester—EE 144, 164: technical electives (6 hours); laboratory elec- 
tive; nontechnical elective. 

Technical Electives—CE 140; CSci 120, 162, 172, 182; EE 114, 117, 124, 126, 

27, 128, 133, 134, 160, 178, 184, 192. Students may also elect appropriate 
graduate courses with the permission of their advisors. 


Laboratory Electives—EE 146, 147, 166, 167, 168, 171, 176, 186, 196. 


Premedical Engineering Option 


The premedical engineering option permits the student to obtain a bachelor's 
degree in engineering and have sufficient preparation to apply to a medical 
School for study toward the Doctor of Medicine degree. The student is also 
prepared to work in various health sciences fields and in the research and 
development of ele tronic equipment used in medicine or to continue as a 
graduate student in engineering with exceptional qualifications for medical 
engineering. 


Core Curriculum 


First Semester— BiSc 

Second Semester—BiSc 12: C f 
Third Semester—; > 57, 113; pm R y 
Fourth Semester —ApSc 58, 114; Chem 23; EE 20, 64; Phys 16. 


Premedical Engineering Curriculum 


Fifth Semester—Chem 151, 153; CSci 140; EE 12, 31, 66, 67, 122. — ! 

Sixth Semester- -ApSc 115; Chem 152, 154; EE 32, 121, 169; humanities or 
social sciences elective. í e t 

Seventh Semester—EE 143, 163, 172: laboratory elective selected from EE 146, 
147, 166, 167, 168, 171, 176; humanities or social sciences electives (6 hours). 

Eighth Semester—EE 164, 184, 186, 192, 196; humanities or social sciences 
electives (6 hours). 


Mechanical Engineering 


Mechanical engineering encompasses the greatest diversity of industrial activ- 
ities. Mechanica] engineers conceive, plan, design, and direct the manufacture, 
distribution, and operation of complex systems. Applications include aerospace, 
energy conversion, computer-aided design and manufacturing, power and pro- 
pulsion systems, robotics, and control systems. 


Core Curriculum 


First Semester —CSci 50; Engl 9 or 10; Math 31: Phys 13; humanities or social 
Sciences elective. iB i 
Second Semester—Chem 13: EngS 4; Math 32; Phys 14; humanities or social 
Sciences elective. iB : 
Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113, 115; Math 33; Phys 15; humanities or social 
Sciences elective. 
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Fourth Semester—A pSc 58, 114; CE 140; EE 11; Phys 16; humanities or social 
sciences elective 


Mechanical Engineering Curriculum 


Fifth Semester—CE 120, 166, 167; ME 117, 126, 131 

Sixth Semester—EE 20; ME 120, 134, 187, 191; humanities or social sciences 
elective 

Seventh Semester—ME 149, 182, 190, 192, 193; design elective selected from 
EngS 282 or ME 243, 259, or 291. 

Eighth Semester—ME 152, 189, 195, 196; technical electives (6 hours) selected 
from chosen subject area; humanities or social sciences elective. 


Subject Areas 


Computer-Aided Design—ME 197 (required); ApSc 199; CSci 120, 140, 144, 
157; EngS 282, 283, 284, 285; ME 198, 241, 251. 

Energy and Power—ME 155 (required); ApSc 199; EngS 208; ME 198, 257, 258, 
259, 260, 291. 

Fluid Mechanics and Thermal Sciences—ME 155 (required); ApSc 199; EngS 
218; ME 198, 221, 231, 237, 280, 288, 289. 

Mechanical Engineering Design—ME 197 (required); ApSc 199; EngS 215, 257 
284, 285; ME 198, 240, 241, 242, 243, 251. 

Solid Mechanics and Materials Engineering—EngS 218 (required); ApSc 199; 
EngS 215, 221, 231, 233, 234, 237, 241, 285; ME 198; Phys 170. 


Systems Analysis and Engineering 


In systems analysis and engineering, scientific methods and engineering tech- 
niques are applied to the solution of management problems, particularly those 
concerning the most efficient and effective use of resources. Practitioners seek to 
observe, understand, and predict the behavior of human-machine systems so 
that the best decisions about these systems can be made. 


Core Curriculum 


First Semester—CSci 51; Engl 9 or 10; Math 31; Phys 13; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Second Semester—Chem 13; CSci 110; Math 32; Phys 14; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; CSci 133; Math 33; Phys 15; humanities or 
social sciences elective 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 114, 115; CSci 120; EMgt 160; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 


Systems Analysis and Engineering Curriculum 


Fifth Semester—ApSc 116; CSci 131; OR 101, 109; Stat 187; humanities of 
social sciences elective. 

Sixth Semester—CSci 144; Engl 110; OR 102; Stat 118; elective selected from 
chosen track (see below); humanities or social sciences elective. 

Seventh Semester—CSci 155; OR 135, 190; Stat 181; elective selected from 
chosen track. 

Eighth Semester—OR 151, 173, 191; two electives selected from chosen track: 


Elective Tracks 


Each systems analysis and engineering major must take four courses in one of thé 
following elective tracks. 
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Computer Systems—CSci 142, 148, 156, 174, 175, 178. 

Control and Instrumentation Systems—EE 11, 12, 172, 184. 

Economic Systems—Econ 101, 102, 121, and another course selected from 100- 
level offerings in economics, with approval of advisor 

Electrical Energy Systems—EE 11, 12, 31, 177. 

Electromechanical Systems—ME 117, 126, 1: 4, 182. 

Environmental Systems—( 93, 194, 197; ME 126. 


Financial Systems : Fina 120, 123. 

Management Decision Systems—MLOM 140, 183, 188; SMPP 191; CSci 178. 
Mathematical Syst Math 101, 103, 113, 121, 122, 139, 140, 157. 
Mechanical Energy Systems—CE 140; ME 126, 131, 194. 

Naval Systems—NSc 150, 151, 175, 176. 

Network Systems—EE 11, 12, 20, 113. 

Production Systems—MLOM 188; SMPP 191; ME 190, 192. 

Statistical Systems—OR 216; Stat 119, 123, 183, 188. 


Five-Year Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis and Engineering)/ 
Master of Science in the Field of Operations Research 


Course work for the bachelor's degree comprises the same 132 credit hours as the 
Standard B.S. (S.A &E.). Application to the graduate portion of the program is 
ordinarily made after the fifth semester. The bachelor's degree is awarded after 
the eighth semester 

The fifth year of study, leading to the master's degree, offers two options. 

For the regular M.S. in operations research, students take OR 216 and seven 
other graduate courses chosen in consultation with the advisor. At least five of 
the seven courses must be in the Department of Operations Research. 

For the M.S. in operations research with a concentration in management 
Science, students take OR 236, EMgt 281 or 283, EMgt 287 or Mgt 224 or 226, and 
tive other graduate courses selected with the approval of the advisor from course 
offerings in the Department of Operations Research and other departments of the 
university. 

After completing the fifth year of course work and passing the Master's Com- 
prehensive Examination, students receive the M.S. degree. See the Graduate 
Programs Bulletin. 


Five-Year Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis and Engineering)/ 
Master of Arts in the Field of Economics 


For the first four semesters, the core curriculum differs only in that Econ 1 1:12, 
101, and 102 replace the humanities or social science electives. The systems 
analysis and engineering curriculum for the fifth through eighth semesters 
follows. 


Fifth Semester—ApSc 116; CSci 131, 155; OR 101; Stat 187: humanities 
elective. 

Sixth Semester—CSci 144; Econ 123; Engl 110; OR 102, 109; humanities 
elective, 

Seventh Semester -OR 135, 190; Stat 181; Econ 203, Microeconomic Theory; 
humanities elective. 

Eighth Semester—OR 151, 173. 191; Econ 204, Microeconomic Theory, Econ 
205, Macroeconomic Theory I. 


Application to the graduate portion of the program is ordinarily made after the 
fifth semester. The bachelor's degree is awarded after the eighth semester. 

The ninth and tenth semesters consist of course work toward the master's 
degree. Required: the general requirements of Columbian College and Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, including Econ 206, Macroeconomic Theory II, 
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Econ 275, Econometrics I, and six graduate economics electives. The Master's 
Comprehensive Examination must be satisfactorily completed in micro- 
economic and macroeconomic theory. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin. 


Honors Research Program 


To provide individualized research experience to academically gifted students, 
the School has established an Honors Research Program. A student who main- 
tains a grade-point average of 3.3 or above or is admitted to the School with a 
combined SAT score of 1250 and a rank in the upper 10 percent of his or her high 
school class is eligible for this program. Participants attend an honors research 
seminar and each works individually with a faculty member, performing a 
research project of mutual interest. Students participating in the program earn 3 
credits per semester; a minimum of 9 credits is needed to complete the program. 
Upon written request by the student, 6 of these credits may be used as technical 
electives. Qualified students interested in applying for the program should 
contact the honors research chairman of the department in which the research is 
to be conducted. 


Secondary Fields of Study 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers se ondary fields of study 
in computer science, electrical engineering, engineering analysis, operations 
research, and engineering management to students in other schools of the 
University. 

SEAS students are cautioned to consult their advisor and department chair 
before enrolling in a secondary field of study in another school of the 1 Jniversity. 


3:2 Dual-Degree Programs Combining Liberal Arts and Engineering 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science has developed 3:2 dual-degree 
programs in liberal arts and engineering with the following accredited institu- 
tions: Bowie State College, Gallaudet University, Georgian Court College, Hood 
College, St. Joseph College, Southeastern College (Athens, Greece), and Wheaton 
College. 

Students initially enroll in the 3:2 dual-degree program at one of the above 
institutions and pursue a three-year course of studies covering social sciences; 
humanities, mathematics, physics, and chemistry, which helps the student 
develop broad cultural perspectives, analytic abilities, and communication 
skills. Students then follow a two-year career program in engineering at thé 
School of Engineering and Applied Science. During this phase of study, students 
may specialize in any of the areas of engineering offered in the School's regular 
four-year programs. Upon successful completion of the two-year engineering 
program at George Washington University, students are awarded two baccalaure 
ate degrees: a B.S. or B.A. from the first institution and a B.S. in engineering of 
computer science from GW. 

For further information on the 3:2 dual-degree programs, contact the admis7 
sions offices of the institutions listed above 


* 


ELLIOTT SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Dean M.A. East 
Associate Deans H.R. Nau, J.R. Millar 


Introduction 


The Elliott School of International Affairs offers graduate and undergraduate 
programs to prepare individuals for an increasingly international and multina- 
tional env ironment. The historical roots of the Elliott School can be traced back 
to the establishment of the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy 
in 1898. In 1966, the School separated from the School of Government, Business, 
and International Affairs to become an independent unit, the School of Public 
and International Affairs. In 1987, the name was changed to the School of 
International Affairs, and in 1988 the School was renamed in honor of Evelyn E. 
and Lloyd H, Elliott, the President of The George Washington University from 
1965 to 1988. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Arts 


The Elliott Sc hool offers programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in the 
fields of international affairs, East Asian studies (China or Japan), Latin Ameri- 
can studies, and Middle Eastern studies. Programs are multidisciplinary and 
emphasize both domestic and foreign governmental policy. Curricula draw 
heavily on the various academic departments of the University. Programs are 
designed to foster a liberal education that focuses on a solid understanding of 
major historical and contemporary issues in international affairs: the programs 
tend to have a broader base than a major in a traditional academic discipline. 


Entrance Requirements 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the program of 
studies contemplated are required. 

Requirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 

l. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
School, showing at least 15 units. A unit represents a year's study in a secondary 
School subject, including in the aggregate not less than 120 six minute periods, 
or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. The program must include four 
years of English; at least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, 
preferably with laboratorv instruction; two years of social studies, one of which 
must be American history; and one year of college-preparatory mathematics 
eyond introductory algebra. 

2. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 
ege work. 

3. Standardized test scores submitted on College Board Achievement Tests in 
:nglish composition and mathematics and on the Scholastic Aptitude Test, or on 
he American College Testing battery. 

It is recommended that the College Board examinations be taken in December 
T January. Scores on tests taken in the junior year may be submitted. Arrange- 
nents for tests are the responsibility of the applicant and should be made with 
he College Board Admissions Testing Program, CN 6200, Princeton, N.J. 
18541-6200, not less than one month before the date of the tests. In applying for 
he test, the applicant should specify that the scores be sent to the Office of 

dmissions. George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

American College Testing battery scores are also accepted. The applicant 
hould request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions directly from 
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the American College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. It is recommended that 
the applicant take the tests in October of the senior year. 

Consideration can be given to the adequacy of the qualifications of an appli- 
cant who, because of unusual circumstances, does not present all the require- 
ments stated here. Appropriate scholastic aptitude tests may be prescribed 


Admission with Advanced Standing 


Requirements for admission of students transferring from other regionally ac- 
credited colleges and universities and from other divisions of this University are 
as follows. Applicants who have accumulated at least 30 credit hours (or the 
equivalent) of academic credit at another regionally accredited college or univer- 
sity may be admitted to the Elliott School of International Affairs as transfer 
students with advanced standing. Those who have achieved a grade-point aver- 
age of at least 3.0 on a 4.0 scale in previous college work will be given preference 
for admission. Applicants who have completed fewer than 30 credit hours of 
acceptable credit must meet entrance requirements for freshmen. 

Advanced standing may be awarded for properly certified courses for which 
the student received a grade of C or above, provided that such courses are 
comparable to the curriculum requirements for the degree sought in the Elliott 
School. In the case of course work completed at a two-year college, no more than 
66 credit hours of credit may be applied as advanced standing toward a degree in 
this School. 

Although a grade of D in a course is not acceptable for transfer, the course may 
satisfy a curriculum requirement. Credits earned with a grade of D will not, 
however, be assigned as advanced standing. 

The Elliott School reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole or inl 
part or to accept credit provisionally. 

It is the responsibility of the student to have an official transcript from each 
institution formerly attended sent directly to the Office of Admissions, Georg? 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

Students wishing to transfer from another division of the University into 4 
degree program in the Elliott School must submit to the Office of Admissions 8 
formal application for transfer and must be in good academic standing with 4 
cumulative grade-point average of 2.5 or above at the time of transfer. A maxi 
mum of 45 credit hours earned as a nondegree student in the Division of 
Continuing Education may be applied toward a degree in this School. 

All transfer students must satisfy the residence and course requirements fof 
degrees awarded by the Elliott School. 


Regulations 


See Admissions; Fees and Financial Regulations; University Regulations. 


General Requirements for the Degree 


Academic Work Load 


The normal academic work load for a full-time student is 15 credit hours. A full 
time student not on probation may take a course load of up to 17 credit hours. 4 
student with a strong academic record may take up to 18 credit hours with thé 
approval of the dean. Students on probation are limited to 13 hours. 


Attendance 


Students are held responsible for all of the work of the courses in which regis 
tered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor before provision # 
made to make up the work missed. A student suspended for any cause may n@ 
attend classes during the period of suspension. 
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Scholarship Requirements 


In order to graduate, a student must have the following: (1) 120 credit hours (or 90 
credit hours if the student qualifies for the special 90-credit-hour program) of 
passing grades (courses in exercise and sport activities cannot be inc luded in the 
required hours); and (2) a cumulative grade-point average of at least 2.0. 


Dean's Honor List 


The name of every student who attains a 3.5 grade-point average in course work 
is placed on the Dean’s Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the list is 
limited to full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 credit hours in a 
given semester and to part-time students registered for a minimum of 12 credit 
hours over a period of two consecutive semesters, which may include a summer 
term. 


Academic Standing 


A student whose cumulative grade-point average is less than 2.0 but at least 1.0 
any time after having enrolled in a minimum of 24 credit hours is placed on 
probation: “‘first probation" for the initial semester, “second probation" if con- 
tinued on probation for a second semester. For part-time students and those 
enrolled in summer sessions, a semester is interpreted to mean a time interval in 
Which at least 12 credit hours have accrued. A student on probation is limited to 
no more than 13 credit hours of course work per semester. 

A student who resumes a cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 or more after a 
first or second semester on probation is removed from probationary status. 
Failure to resume a cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 after two successive 
semesters on probation results in suspension. The Dean's Council may continue 
a student on probation if satisfactory progress is demonstrated during the proba- 
tion period. 

A student whose cumulative grade-point average falls below 1.0 any time after 
having enrolled ina minimum of 24 credit hours as a student in the Elliott School 
will be suspended. 

Students who are suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission 
after the lapse of one fall or spring semester. To be considered for readmission, 
the student must submit evidence to the Dean's Council of conduct during 
absence from the University which indicates that the student will profit from 
readmission. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be 
readmitted. 


Withdrawal 


Withdrawal without academic penalty after the end of the fifth week of classes 
(fall or spring semester) is permitted only in exceptional cases (see Withdrawal 
under University Regulations). 


Incomplete/A uthorized Withdrawal 


Conditions under which the grades I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized Withdrawal) 
may be assigned are described under Regulations. 

Changing an Incomplete—The grade of I must be changed no later than the last 
day of the examination period for the fall or spring semester immediately follow- 
ing the semester or summer session in which the grade of I is assigned. An 
Incomplete that is not changed within this period automati ally becomes an F. In 
Cases of well-documented extenuating circumstances, an instructor and a stu- 
dent may jointly petition the dean, or the appropriate committee, for additional 
time in which to complete the work of the course. Such petitions should be 
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submitted within the same period. The grade of I cannot be changed by re- 
registering for the course here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 


Residence 

A minimum of 30 credit hours, including at least 12 hours in the major field, 
must be completed while registered in the Elliott School of International Affairs. 
This requirement applies to students transferring within the University as well 
as to students transferring from other institutions. Unless special permission is 
granted by the dean to pursue work elsewhere, the last 30 credit hours must be 
completed in the Elliott School. 


Use of Correct English 


Anv student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
may be reported by the instructor to the dean. The dean may assign supplemen- 
tary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of the 
student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee i$ 
charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up any such 
deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the dean. 


Internships 


Internships offer students the opportunity to make practical use of the knowl 
edge they acquire in the classroom. Undergraduates who have completed at least 
30 credit hours are eligible to arrange internships for credit. Academic work in 
the field of the internship is required. 

Internships are available in the private and public sectors. Students are re 
sponsible for locating their own internships; listings are posted in the GW Caree! 
and Cooperative Education Center. (Additional listings are posted in the Elliott 
School.) 


Regulations on Study Abroad 


Students are encouraged to travel and study abroad. Those wishing to study 
abroad must consult their academic advisor and the study-abroad advisor. Stu: 
dents must secure the dean's prior approval for any plan of study abroad if thé 
credit earned is intended to apply to the degree program in which they aré 
registered. A catalogue or other description of the foreign institution or study 
program must be presented for consideration together with detailed descriptions 
of the courses to be taken. See Study Abroad Programs. 


Pass/No Pass Option 


A student in the Elliott School of International Affairs who has a cumulative 
grade-point average of 2.5 or better may, with the approval of an advisor and thé 
dean, take one course per semester and receive a grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass 
which will be recorded on the student's transcript but will not be reflected in thf 
cumulative grade average. A student must sign up for such an option at registra 
tion. Under no circumstances may a student change from pass/no pass status to 
graded status, or vice versa, after the end of registration. Courses in the student? 
major (except those in which the grade of P or NP is normally assigned) may no 
be taken on a pass/no pass basis. A transfer student may not elect to take a cours 
on a pass/no pass basis until the second semester of enrollment in the University 
No more than six courses in which the grade of P or NP is assigned will appl 
toward the degree, including courses in which the grade of P or NP is normallf 
given. 
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Additional Requirements for the 90-Credit-Hour Program 


Exceptional students may, when registered as freshmen or sophomores, petition 
the dean of the Elliott School of International Affairs for admission to a special 
90-credit-hour degree program. Supporting evidence in the form of achievement 
test scores, College-Level Examination Placement (CLEP) scores, and grades 
earned at George Washington University or any other institution must be sup- 
plied. The dean, in consultation with the Dean’s Council, will determine eligi- 
bility for admission to the program, which takes place when the student enters 
the beginning of the junior year. 

The basic assumption of this program is that the student can waive at least 30 
credit hours of freshman or introductory requirements. 

In addition to the general and curriculum requirements, students in the 90- 
credit-hour program must fulfill the following requirements: 

1. The student must receive grades of A in 50 percent of the total course work 
and in 50 percent of the courses required in the major. 

2. The student must take at least 60 credit hours in courses beyond the first- 
group level (numbered above 100). 

3. The 90 credit hours of credit must be earned in actual course work, i.e., 
credit through advanced placement, special examinations, etc., may not be 
counted in the 90 credit hours required for graduation. 

Students who qualify for admission to the 90-credit-hour program are encour- 
aged to begin taking second-group courses (numbered 101—200) as soon as they 
are qualified to do so and should seek to obtain a waiver of course prerequisites 
in those disciplines in which they have a strong background. 


Earning Credit or Waiving Requirements by Examination 


For information on earning credit by examination or waiving curriculum require- 
ments, see your academic advisor in the Elliott School. 


Curriculum Requirements 


Curriculum requirements for the first two years are outlined below. Require- 
ments for majors in international affairs, Latin American studies, Middle Eastern 
studies, and East Asian studies (China or Japan) are outlined under the appropri- 
ate heading in Courses of Instruction. 
Credit 
Hours 
English: Engl 9 or 10, and 11 
Humanities:  AmCv 71-72; Art 31—32 or 71-72; Clas 107, 108, 113; 
Hmn 1-2, 4, 6; *literature (American, Chinese, East 
Asian, English, French, German, Greek and Latin, Italian, 
Slavic, or Spanish); Mus 3, 4; first- or second-group phi- 
losophy courses; Rel 1, 2.... 
tLanguage: Chinese, Japanese, Korean, French, German, Hebrew, 
Italian, Russian, or Spanish 
Math/Science: BiSc 3—4 or 11—12;Chem 3-40r 11-1 ol 1—2; Math 
9 and 10, 12 and 13, or 30 and 31; Phys 1,2, 5, and 6, or 9— 
10; Stat 51, 53, or 91, and 105 or 129; 129, 130; 111, 112 
Social Science 
tElective 


* 7 i i i 

" If a student elects 9 credit hours of literature in any foreign language, this cannot be used to 
Satisfy the language Lyn 

t Chin 5-6 is required for East Asian studies (China focus) majors; Japn 3—4 is required for East 


Asian studies (Japan focus) majors. Greek and Latin are not acceptable for international affairs 
majors. Latin American studies majors must include Spanish. All Elliott School students are 
required to complete a third-year level of language study. 

* Credit is not given for exercise and sport activities courses. 
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Secondary Fields of Study 


Students can take a secondary field of study, such as business, economics, of 
languages, in other schools of the University. Students from other schools of thé 
University can take a secondary field of study in international affairs in thé 
Elliott School of International Affairs. See the brochure “Secondary Fields ol 
Study,” available in the Student Services Office 


? 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES 


The School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers a broad range of undergradu: 
ate programs to prepare health sciences professionals for roles in selected disci 
plines that complement the medical profession. These programs emphasize thé 
interdependent roles and responsibilities of the network of professionals wh 
bring a variety of skills and expertise to the health care team. For specific 
information on the content and requirements of the programs that follow, see thé 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin or contact the Office of Health 
Sciences Programs Administration, School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20037. 


Majors Leading to the Associate in Science 


Nuclear Medicine Technology — Nuclear medicine technologists are trained in£ 
variety of procedures that trace radioactive substances in the body. The radio 
pharmaceuticals reveal the structure and function of various organs, which coulé 
not otherwise be detected, thereby assisting physicians in the diagnosis aní 
treatment of disease. 


Prehospital Clinical Medicine—Prehospital providers are ambulance or rescuf 
squad personnel who are involved in initial evaluation and management 0 
seriously injured or ill patients, interpretation of patient signs and symptom 
and communication of observations to emergency department personnel. 


Radiation Therapy Technology— Radiation therapy technologists are membef? 
of a team of specialists who provide radiation treatment to cancer patient? 
Radiation therapy technologists are involved in patient care, treatment planninf 
and the delivery of prescribed radiation treatment. 


Majors Leading to the Bachelor of Science 


Emergency Medical Services—Emergency medical services personnel mé 
plan and organize programs, supervise prehospital providers, assist in projec 
that require expertise in emergency medical procedures, and function in th 
network of information systems that is central to emergency care. 


Medical Technology— Medical technologists perform and evaluate various lab 
oratory procedures to determine the absence, presence, extent, and basis ® 
disease. As medical investigators, medical technologists perform complex exam 
inations on state-of-the-art instruments and computers in the areas of hemat? 
ogy, chemistry, microbiology, immunology, and blood banking. 


Physician Assistant—Physician assistants provide a variety of patient cal 


services under the supervision of a physician. Responsibilities include dir& 
patient care involving diagnostic, therapeutic, and preventive medicine. Phy? 
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Cian assistants are actively involved in decision making and implementation of 
therapeutic plans to allow more effective use of a physician's time. 


Radiological Sciences and Administration—Radiological sciences administra- 
tors are prepared to assume the management of technologists in radiology depart- 
ments. Responsibilities may include implementing quality control procedures 
and performing specialized radiographic techniques and procedures. 


Joint Programs Leading to the Doctor of Medicine 


In addition to the integrated Bachelor of Arts/Doctor of Medicine program and 
the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine described 
under Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School 
of Medicine and Health Sciences offers an early selection program intended to 
give talented and committed students early assurance of admission to the M.D. 
program. Students of ex eptional promise are chosen for the early selection 
program at the end of their sophomore year and are expected to modify their 
planned curriculum for the junior and senior years toward more creative and 
difficult course choices. Early assurance of admission is planned to provide 
students the freedom to pursue a rigorous liberal education, while completing 
minimal premedical requirements without concern for the grade-point average. 
Specific details about the early selection program are available through the Office 
of Admissions of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


* 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The following section provides listings and descriptions of courses offered by t 
departments of instruction and interdepartmental programs. Degree requii 
ments of departments and programs in Columbian College and Graduate Schc 
of Arts and Sciences and the Elliott School of International Affairs appear und 
the department or program heading; degree requirements of the Schools 
Engineering and Applied Science, Education and Human Development, ài 
Business and Public Management appear under the respective school's sectic 

The number of credit hours given for the satisfactory completion of a course 
in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the title of the course. Thus, a yt 
course giving 3 credit hours each semester is marked (3-3), and a semes! 
course giving 3 credit hours is marked (3). A credit hour may be defined as 0 
50-minute period of class work or one laboratory period a week for one semest 

Following most course descriptions is a parenthetical statement listing t 
semester (fall or spring) for which the course is sc heduled. The term acaden 
yearis used only with two-semester courses and indicates that the first half oft 
course is to be offered in the fall semester and the second half in the spri 
semester. Not all offerings for the summer sessions are listed in this Bullet 
Students should consult the Summer Sessions Announcement for additio! 
summer offerings. Schedules of Classes are published for the fall/summer 4 
spring semesters to provide information concerning the time of course offerin 

The courses as listed here are subject to change. The University reserves 1 
right to withdraw any course announced or to change the course fees sho! 
herein. 


Explanation of Course Numbers 


First-Group Courses — Courses numbered 1—100 are planned for students 
the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of the advisor and ! 
dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In certain instances, th 
may be taken by graduate students to make up undergraduate deficiencies of 
prerequisites to advanced courses, but they may not be taken for graduate creí 

Second-Group Courses— Courses numbered 101—200 are planned for $ 
dents in the junior and senior years. Except for accountancy courses, they may 
taken for graduate credit only upon the approval of the dean and the instructo! 
the time of registration. Such approval is granted only with the provision tl 
students must complete additional work to receive graduate credit. Accountal 
courses numbered 101—200 may not be taken for graduate credit. 

Third-Group Courses—Courses numbered 201—300 in Columbian Colli 
and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Business and Pub 
Management, the Elliott School of International Affairs, and the School of Edu 
tion and Human Development are planned primarily for graduate students. Th 
are open, with the approval of the instructor, to qualified seniors; they are! 
open to other undergraduates. Qualified seniors in the School of Business 4 
Public Management registering for these courses must have a 3.0 average; | 
prior approval of the department chairman who is responsible for the gradu 
course, and the prior approval of the dean. Nondegree students who have ! 
completed a bachelor’s degree may not enroll in graduate courses offered by! 
School of Business and Public Management. 

Fourth-Group Courses—Courses numbered 301—400 in Columbian Coll 
and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences are limited to graduate students, 
they are primarily for doctoral candidates. Courses numbered 301—400 in! 
School of Business and Public Management are primarily for doctoral stude 
the courses are open to selected master's students upon approved petition. In! 
School of Education and Human Development fourth-group courses, numbél 
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301—400, are limited to graduate students with master's degrees from accredited 
institutions. 

Fifth-Group Courses— Courses numbered 701 and 721 represent an ongoing 
program of curriculum innovation at GW. The 701 number is used to designate 
experimental courses taught by individual faculty members. The 721 number 
designates innovative interdepartmental courses. The 751 number is used to list 
Courses sponsored jointly by two or more schools. Courses numbered in the 770s 
are taught by scholars who hold appointments as University Professors. The 700 
numbers do not indicate the level of difficulty. Courses in this series range from 
freshman-level offerings to classes designed for seniors and graduate students. 
Unless the course description in the Schedule of Classes indicates that there are 
prerequisites or that an interview with the instructor is required prior to registra- 
tion, 700 courses are open to all interested students, subject to their advisor's 
approval and the rules of the respective colleges. 


Key to Abbreviations 


The following abbreviations are used for course designations: 


Accountancy Geog Geography and Regional 
Administrative Sciences Science 
American Civilization Geol Geology 
Anatomy Ger Germanic Languages and 
Anesthesiology Literatures 
Anthropology Gern Gerontology 
Applied Science HCS Health Care Sciences 
Art HSMP Health Services Management 
Art Therapy and Policy 
Association Management Hist History 
Biochemistry Honr Honors 
Biological Sciences HmKn Human Kinetics 
Chemistry HRD Human Resource Development 
Chinese HmSr Human Services 
Civil Engineering Hmn Humanities 
Classics Idis — Interdisciplinary Courses 
Columbian College of Arts IAff International Affairs 
and Sciences IBus International Business 
Communication Ital Italian 
CpMd Computer Medicine Japn Japanese 

CSci Computer Science Jour Journalism 

Cnsl Counseling Kor Korean 
Dermatology Law Law 
Economics Ling Linguistics 
Educational Leadership Mgt Management Science 
Electrical Engineering MLOM Marketing, Logistics, and 
Emergency Medicine Operations Management 
Engineering Administration Math Mathematics 
Engineering Science ME Mechanical Engineering 
English Med Medicine 
English as a Foreign Language Micr Microbiology 
Environmental and Resource MStd Museum Studies 
Policy Mus Music 
Environmental Health NSc Naval Science 
Environmental Studies NSur Neurological Surgery 
Exercise and Sport Activities Neur Neurology 
Finance NeuS Neuroscience 
Forensic Sciences Ob&G Obstetrics and Gynecology 
French OR Operations Research d 
Genetics Opht Ophthalmology 

Geob Geobiology Orth Orthopaedic Surgery 


Path Pathology Slav Slavic Languages and 
Peds Pediatrics Literatures 
Phar Pharmacology Soc Sociology 
Phil Philosophy Span Spanish 
Phys Physics SpEd Special Education 
Phyl Physiology SpHr Speech and Hearing 
PCm Political Communication Stat — Statistics/Computer and 
PPsy Political Psychology Information Systems 
PS«c Political Science SMPP . Strategic Management and 
Port Portuguese Public Policy 
Pchi Psychiatry and Behavioral Surg Surgery 
Sciences TrEd Teacher Education 
Psyc Psychology TCom  Telecommunication 
PAd Public Administration TrDa Theatre and Dance 
PubH Public Health T&T Travel and Tourism 
PPol Public Policy Univ University 
Rad Radiology UPRE Urban Planning and Real 
Rel Religion Estate Development 
Rom Romance Literatures Urol Urology 
Rmn Romanian WStu Women's Studies 
SLP Service-Learning Program 


ACCOUNTANCY 


— 


Professors A.J. Mastro, F.C. Kurtz, C.M. Paik, M.G. Gallagher, J. Hilmy, F.W. Segel, DJ 
Sheldon (Chair), W.R. Baber 


Associat 


e Professors L.G. Singleton, K.E. Smith, L.C. Moersen 


Assistant Professors P.R. Witmer, C.J. Lin, S.M. Moody, T. Verghese 


See th 


e School of Business and Public Management for programs of study in accoul 


tancy leading to the degree of Bachelor of Accountancy 
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on 
N 


101 


132 


Introductory Financial Accounting (3) Lin and Std 
Basic knowledge of financial accounting concepts and standards as an essentil 
part of the decision-making process for the management of private investmel 
and for business and government organizations. Students who have receivé 
credit for a similar financial accounting course cannot receive credit for Accy 5l 
Prerequisite: sophomore standing (Fall and spring) 

Introductory Managerial Accounting (3) Lin and Std 
Basic knowledge of managerial accounting concepts, procedures, analyses, alf 
internal reports as an essential part of the decision-making process for publif 
and private-sector organizations. Prerequisite: Accy 51. Students who have If 
ceived credit for a similar managerial accounting course cannot receive credit f 
Accy 52 (Fall and spring) 

Cost and Budgetary Control (3) Singlet 
Cost behavior and volume- profit relationships, responsibility accounting, sta? 
dard costs, cost structures for control and decision making, relevant costs, có 


concepts, and variance analyses. Prerequisite: Accy 51-52 (Fall and sprin 
Financial Statement Analysis (3) Hilm 
Analysis and interpretation of financial statements for the guidance of manag 
ment, directors, stockholders, and creditors. Prerequisite: Accy 51—52. (Fe 
and spring) 

Intermediate Accounting (3) Mast 


In-depth study of accounting functions and basic theory; acquisition of assets a 
services, income and equity accounting, preparation and analysis of finan 
statements. Prerequisite: Accy 51—52 (Fall) 

Accounting Theory (3) Hilmy, Seg 
Current thought as reflected in the pronouncements of leading professional af 
accounting research associations, major contributions to accounting literatul 
Prerequisite: Accy 121 (Spring) 
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Business Law for Accountants I (3) Moersen 
1 introduction to the legal process and business law concepts for the pro- 
fessional accountant. Contracts, sales, commercial papers, and the legal liabil- 
ity and ethical standards of professional accountants. Prerequisite: Accy 51—52 
(Fall) 
Business Law for Accountants II (3) Moersen 
A broadening of business law concepts—partnerships, corporations, agency, 
secured transactions, trusts, wills, property, bankruptcy, insurance, and securi- 
ties. Prerequisite: Accy 151 (Spring) 
Federal Income Taxation: Individuals (3) Smith 
A study of federal income tax concepts with primary emphasis on individuals 
Prerequisite: Accy 51-52 (Fall) 
Federal Income Taxation: Corporations, Gallagher 
Partnerships, Estates, and Trusts (3) 
Federal income tax concepts applicable to corporations, partnerships, estates, 
and trusts; tax research and planning. Prerequisite: Accy 161 (Spring) 
Auditing (3 Witmer 
Principles and procedures of auditing: generally accepted auditing standards, 
internal control, audit objectives and reports, audit evidence, professional and 
legal responsibility, and audit of EDP systems. Prerequisite: Accy 121. (Fall) 
Accounting Systems (3) Segel, Verghese 
Data processing considerations in the design and operation of accounting sy 
tems. Principles of internal control applicable to manual and automated account- 
ing systems. Prerequisite: Accy 101, 121 (Fall) 
Special Topics (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. Prerequisite: 
department approval 
Advanced Accounting (3) Mastro 
Application of accounting theory to special areas: consolidated statements, busi- 
ness combinations, earnings per share, foreign exchange, price-level adjusted 
statements, source and application of funds. Prerequisite: Accy 121. (Spring) 
199 Independent Study (3) Staff 
Assigned topics. Admission by permission of the department chair. 
(Fall and spring) 


RICAN STUDIES 


Professors R.H. Walker, Jr., C.C. Mondale, B.M Mergen, H.F. Gillette, Jr., J.M. Vlach 
(Director), J.O. Horton 

Associate Professors R.W Longstreth, P.M. Palmer, S. Strasser 

Adjunct Associate Professor P.J. Cressey 


Minor in American civilization—Required: 18 credit hours of 100-level courses, includ- 
ing AmCv/Hist 167, 171-72, and three courses chosen with approval of the advisor in 
topics related to American civilization, such as literature, art and architecture, hist 
historic preservation, African-American culture, and folklife. 


50 Washington, D.C.: History, Culture, and Politics (3) Gillette 
Introduction to interdisciplinary methods of studying the contemporary city. 
Major problems of metropolitan life, past and present, analyzed by faculty and 
community leaders. Emphasis on experiential team projects. Same as Hist/PSc 
UPRE 50. (Fall) 

Introduction to American Civilization (3-3) Mergen, Vlach, Palmer, Gillette 
Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonial times, with emphasis 
on their contemporary importance (Academic year) 
Meso-American Field Program (3 or 6) Humphrey, Mergen 
Field study in Mexico and Central America. Same as Anth/Geog 115 (Summer) 
xplorations in Historical Geography (3) Mondale 
Examination of selected themes in the cultural geography of the United States 
over the course of its history, in relation to an overview of the historical geography 
of the country. Same as Geog 144 (Spring) 
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145 Folk Arts in America (3) Vlad 
Same às Art 145 
165 Introduction to Folklore (3) Vlad 


Survey of the forms of folk expression, including verbal, art, music, dance, ant 
material culture. Examination of the materials and methods of folklore research 
Same as Anth 165 

Themes in U.S. Cultural History (3) Mondale, Gillett 
An examination of the special ideas, values, and modes of expression that hav 
made American life distinctive, as revealed through a variety of sources, includ 
ing fiction, popular media, photography and the arts, and material culture. Sam 
as Hist 167 (Fall) 


167 


171-72 U.S. Social History (3—3) Horto! 
Same as Hist 171-72 

173 African-American History (3) Horto 
Survey of the African-American experience, emphasizing the contributions @ 
black Americans to, and their impact upon, American history. Same as Hist 173 
(Spring) 

175-76 American Architecture (3—3) Longstreth 
Stylistic properties, form and type characteristics, technological development 
and urbanistic patterns are introduced as a means of interpretation of histori 
meaning. Buildings are analyzed both as artifacts and as signifiers of social 
cultural, and economic tendencies. UPRE/AmCv 175: 1600-1860; UPRE/Am@ 
176: 1860—present. Same as Art 176 and 191. (Academic year) 

177 Introduction to Historic Preservation (3) Stal 
Washington, D.C., will be the primary exhibit for the study of historic preservé 
tion as it has developed over the past century. Experience with preservati@ 
issues as shown by examples in other localities will also be discussed. Lectures 
class discussions of the readings, and field trips to neighborhoods and sitë 
subjected to preservation efforts. Same as UPRE 177 (Spring) 

179—80 Proseminar in American Civilization (3—3) Walké 
Coordinating course for seniors who were declared majors in American civiliz 
tion by fall 1991 (Academic year) 

186 U.S. Urban History (3) Stott, Gillet 
History of the American city from colonial foundations to the present, focusifl 
on relationships between social and economic forces with physical form. Specié 
emphasis on transitions from pre-industrial to industrial to metropolitan formi 
with attention to implications for public policy and historic preservation. Sam 
as Hist 186 (Fall) 

192 The American Cinema (3) Merg@ 
History and criticism of American films. The course will enable the student? 
recognize and evaluate cinema techniques, to express the evaluation clearly“ 
writing, and to understand the role of films in the context of American cultum 
Same as Art 192 (Spring) 

193 Field and Laboratory Research in Archaeology (3) Cressi 
Same as Anth 193 

194 Introduction to Historical Archaeology (3) Cressi 
Same as Anth 194 

195 Independent Study (3) su 
Open to a limited number of American Civilization majors as directed research? 
as an internship with a Washington museum or historical society. Approval? 
advisor required (Fall and spring) 

197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) Mergen, Gillet 
Introduction to theory and practice of obtaining and using historical data throug 
recorded interviews. Examination of major published works in oral histof 
Particular attention to ongoing oral history projects in the Washington area. Sa 
as Anth/Hist 197. (Summer) 

198 Special Topics (3) sul 
May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. Admission by permissiont 
instructor 

199-200 Senior Thesis (3—3) su 


Directed research project. Open to seniors who were declared majors by fall 199) 
Prerequisite: permission of program director (Academic year) 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Professors R.M Krulfeld, R.L. Humphrey, Jr., A.S. Brooks, C.] llen, N.T. Boaz (Research) 
Professorial Lecturer D.H. Ubelaker 

Associate Professor S.L. Simons (Chair 

Adjunct Associate Professors C.R. Rose, P.J. Cressey 

Associate Professorial Lecturer S. Hertz 

Assistant Professor J.C Kuipers 

Adjunct Assistant Professor E.M. Suthers 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.K. Evans, T Kavanagh, N.L. Benco 

Lecturers A.G. Webster, M.E. Chambers, C. Griggs 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in anthropology—The following requirements must be 
fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences 

Prerequisite courses—Anth 1, 2, 3, and 4 

3. Required courses in other areas—(a) 12 credit hours, or equivalent, of introductory 
French, German, Russian, or Spanish (or another major language approved by the Anthro- 
pology Department); (b) 6—12 credit hours of course work in related departments. Recom- 
mended for ethnological emphasis are courses in economics, political science, psychology, 
and sociology; for archaeological emphasis, courses in American civilization, art history, 
geography and regional science, geology, and history; for emphasis in biological anthropol- 
ogy, courses in anatomy and biological sciences; for emphasis in linguistic anthropology, 
Courses in linguistics and in speech and hearing. Courses in philosophy and statistics are 
strongly recommended for all anthropology majors 

4. Requirements for the major—24—36 credit hours in 100-level anthropology courses, 
including Anth 198 and at least one course from each of the following five categories: 
aspects of culture (courses numbered in the 150s and 199 and 200), linguistics (161, 162, 
168, and 169), ethnology (courses numbered in the 170s), biological anthropology (courses 
numbered in the 140s), and archaeology (courses numbered in the 180s). Students intend- 
Ing to pursue a graduate degree in anthropolc 10uld take Anth 157 and at least one 
Course each in archaeology and in biological and linguistic anthropology. Qualified seniors 
may enroll in 200-level seminar courses with the permission of the instructor. See the 
Graduate Programs Bulletin. Up to 6 credit hours of ethnographic or archaeological field 
school credit may be acc epted and applied toward the major, if approved by the depart- 
ment, and majors are encouraged to participate in such summer programs. Opportunities 
are available for field and laboratory research during the academic year, both within the 
department and elsewhere in the Washington area. Credit for such work (not to exceed one- 
quarter of the student's total second-group credit hours in anthropology) may be granted 
through registration in Anth 195. Candidates for graduation with Special Honors must 
register for 3 credit hours of Anth 195, Undergraduate Research, and write a paper of 
special distinction arising out of a program of directed reading or research 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical archaeology and anthropology—An inter- 
departmental major offered by the thropology and Art Departments. The following 
requirements must be fulfilled: 

l. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences 

2. Required courses in other areas: 6 credit hours, or equivalent, of introductory French, 
German, Latin, Greek, or a Near Eastern language. A second year of language study is 
strongly encouraged. Since graduate study in archaeology usually involves broader prepa- 
ration, especially in languages, students intending to pursue graduate study 
should consult with the departmental advisor as early as possible in their undergraduate 
programs 

3. Required courses in the major: Anth 3, 183, 184, and one course chosen from Anth 

2, 158, 177, or an approved 3-hour course in field work; four courses chosen from Art 
101, 102, 103, 112, 155; two courses chosen from Clas 71, 72, 107, 113, 170; two courses 
chosen from Hist 107, 108, 109, 110 (students electing Hist 108 should previously have 
completed Hist 107 or 109) 


Minor in general anthropology—21 credit hours are required, including Anth 1, 2, 3, 4, 
198, and two additional courses in anthropology, which must be taken in different sub- 
disciplines. For the purposes of this minor, the department's courses may be divided into 
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subdisciplines as follows: biological anthropology—Anth 146, 147, 148; archaeology 
Anth 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 190, and 194; anthropological linguistics—Anth 161, 16 
168, and 169; sociocultural anthropology—all other 100-level courses, with the excepti 
of Anth 195 and 196, in which the topic is variable 

Minor in archaeology—18 credit hours are required, including Anth 3, four course 
chosen from Anth 182, 183, 184, 185, 190, and 194; an approved field or research courset 
a fifth course chosen from the preceding list 

Minor in biological anthropology—15-18 credit hours are required, including Anth? 
146, 147, and 148; an approved field or research course or an approved course or cours 
sequence in a related field (including biological sciences, geology, psychology, statistic 
and certain other disciplines) 

Minor in sociocultural anthropology—18 credit hours are required, including Anth 
and 198; one course in ethnography (Anth 170—179); Anth 151 or 152; Anth 156 or 157; of 
course chosen from Anth 150, 153, 155, 158, 159, or 200 

Minor in cross-cultural communication—18 credit hours are required, including Anth 
or 4, 161, 162; Anth 150 or 159; one course in ethnography (Anth 170—179); one cour 
chosen from Anth 153, 155, 158, 163, 165, or 168 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be také 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for coum 
listings 


1 Introduction to Biological Anthropology (3) Brooks and St£ 
Survey of human evolution, genetics and physical variation, and primatolog 
Frequent laboratory exercises. Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall and spring) 

2 Introduction to Sociocultural Allen, Krulfeld, Simom 
Anthropology (3) Kavanagh, Webst 


Survey of the world's cultures, illustrating the principles of cultural behavit 
(Fall and spring) 

3 Introduction to Archaeology (3) Humphrey, Brooks, Webs! 
Introduction to archaeological survey and excavation techniques and laboratof 
methods of dating and analysis. Brief history of archaeology and survey of wot! 
prehistory. Films and laboratory exercises. (Fall and spring) 

4 Language in Culture and Society (3) Kuip@ 
Comparison and analysis of how cultures use language to communicate. 
relationship of language to issues of human nature, gender, race, intelligent 


artistic expression, and power. (Spring) 

115 Meso-American Field Program (3 or 6) Humphrey, Mer! 
Same as AmCv/Geog 115. (Summer) 

146 Biological Anthropology of Modern Man (3) Ubelak 


An overview of human variation, with special emphasis on the skeleton includ 
history of physical anthropology, individual and population variations, arch 
ological recovery of human remains, paleodemography, growth, paleopatholof 
and forensic anthropology. Prerequisite: Anth 1 (Spring) 

147 Introduction to Hominid Evolution (3) Brooks and Si 
The fossil record of hominid evolution considered in the light of evolution® 
theory. Brief review of the earlier human antecedents, with concentration on 


Pleistocene remains. Laboratory fee, $15. Prerequisite: Anth 1 (Spring, ef 
years) 
148 Primatology (3) Ste 


Physical and behavioral characteristics of the various primate groups and thé 
relationship to human physical and cultural evolution. Frequent meetings at 
National Zoological Park. Prerequisite: Anth 1. (Fall) 

150 Comparative Value Systems (3) Krulfeld, Webs 
World views, conceptual systems, and value orientations of representative [2 
tures throughout the world. 

151 Comparative Economic Systems (3) Krulfé 

The cross-cultural analysis of economic organizations, including hunters af 

gatherers, herders, cultivators, and peasants; the relationship of economy? 

ecology and to other aspects of culture; and the impact of the outside world? 
these economies 
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152 Man, Culture, and Environment (3) Humphrey 
Basic principles of cultural ecology. Human interaction with the ecosystem both 
past and present; emphasis on the application of anthropological precepts to 
current environmental problems. 

Psychological Anthropology (3) Simons 
Relevance of psychological theories to human evolution and the cross-cultural 
study of personality. Cultural determinants of personality formation and mental 
health. Prerequisite th 2 or permission of instructor (Spring) 

The Anthropology of Law (3) Hertz and Staff 
Cross-cultural examination of law and judicial systems. Comparison of pro- 
cesses of adjudication and mediation, including the logic of legal arguments, 
court procedures, and dispute resolution. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of 
instructor (Spring) 

Religion, Myth, and Magic (3) Simons, Allen 
Theories of religion developed by anthropologists; survey of world religions 
with emphasis on preliterate societies; religious processes and change. Same as 
Rel 155. 

Political Anthropology (3) Kavanagh and Staff 
Comparative analysis of political systems, including bands, tribes, chiefdoms, 
and states. Political processes, such as factionalism, styles of leadership, political 
ritual, and the wider institutional milieu. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of 
instructor (Fall, odd years) 

Comparative Kinship and Social Structure (3) Simons, Allen, Hertz 
Comparative analysis of social patterns and roles in kinship, economic and 
political organization. Emphasis on preliterate societies, with some attention to 
complex systems. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 
Art and Culture (3) Krulfeld, Humphrey, Allen 
The art of tribal society, including the role of art in culture, influences upon the 
artist, and beliefs and practices associated with art production 

Symbol, Cognition, and Society (3) Allen 
The study of culture through the analysis of symbolic systems including myth, 
cosmology, folklore, art, ritual, political symbolism, and the symbolic study of 
kinship. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. (Fall, odd years) 
Language, Culture, and Experience (3) Kuipers 
Varieties of linguistic structure; the interrelationship of cognition and verbal 
behavior; the origin and evolution of human language; verbal organization of 
perception and emotion. Prerequisite: Anth 4 or permission of instructor. 
(Fall) 

Discourse, Power, and Performance (3) Kuipers 
Linguistic variation and change in discourse practices; social and political corre- 
lates of linguistic interaction; verbal art. Prerequisite: Anth 4 or permission of 
instructor (Spring) 

Anthropology of Visual Communication (3) Allen and Staff 
Still and motion-picture photography as an integral aspect of anthropological 
research. A study of recent and historic ethnographic films and an introduction 
to the forms and methods of making visual ethnographic records Prerequisite: 
Anth 2 or permission of instructor. Material fee, $15. 

Introduction to Folklore (3) Vlach 
Same as AmCv 165 

Methods of Linguistic Analysis (3) Kuipers 
Phonetics, grammatical analysis, principles of lexicography, techniques of lin- 
guistic reconstruction, and other tools of anthropological linguistic research. 


ive Study of a Language (3) Kuipers 
Analytic study of a selected language in its social and cultural context of use. 
Methods of recording, transcribing, and integrating speech use. Prerequisite: 
Anth 4 (Spring) 
Cultures of the Caribbean (3) Griggs and Staff 
Culture history and ways of life among the area's various cultural groups up to the 
ethnographic present. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. 
(Summer) 
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171 Native Peoples of North America (3) Simons, Kavanagh 
Comparative study of Indian groups representative of each of the continent's 
culture areas. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor (Fall) 

172 Cultures of South America (3) Allen, Rasnake 


Comparative study of native American, Iberian, and African cultures of South 
America and their interactions. Emphasis on world view, interethnic relations, 
and culture change. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor (Fall) 

173 Cultures of the Pacific (3) Staff 
Culture history and ways of life among native peoples of Melanesia, Micronesia: 
and Polynesia. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor 

175 Topics in Ethnography (3) Humphrey, Krulfeld, Kuipers 
Intensive study of the ways of life of selected Asian or Circumpolar people. 
Specific area to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated fot 
credit. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. 

177 Cultures of the Near East (3) Suthers 
Geographic environment, language, religion, and social structure of settled and 
nomadic peoples of the Near East: emphasis on the Arab world. Prerequisite 
Anth 2 or permission of instructor. 

178 Cultures of Africa (3) Suthers 
Comparative examination of the history, cultural development, and contempor 
ary problems of sub-Saharan African cultures. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission 
of instructor. 

182 New World Archaeology (3) Humphrey 
History of American archaeology; survey of North American culture history from 
human entry into the Americas during the Pleistocene period until the time of thé 
first European contacts. Prerequisite: Anth 3 or permission of instructor 
(Spring) 


183—84 Old World Prehistory (3—3) Brooks, Evans 


Survey of human prehistory in Europe, Africa, and Asia from the earliest homi" 
nid cultures to the beginnings of advanced civilizations. Anth 183: Paleolithi¢ 
and Mesolithic cultures. Anth 184: Neolithic and Bronze Age cultures. Prerequi: 
site: Anth 3. (Academic year) 

185 Archaeology of Meso-America (3) Humphrey, Chamber 
Culture history of pre-Columbian Mexico and Central America from the Paleo 
Indian period through the Spanish Conquest. Prerequisite: Anth 3 or permission 
of instructor. 

186 Archaeology of South America (3) Allen 
Culture history of pre-Columbian South America, with a focus on the Andes from 
the Paleo-Indian period through the Spanish Conquest. Prerequisite: Anth 3 0f 
permission of instructor 

190 Ethnohistory (3) Allen, Humphrey 
Reconstruction of the history of a selected preliterate society through the analysis 
of historical documents, oral traditions, archaeological remains, and other indi 
rect sources. Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. Same 4 
Hist 190. 

191 Anthropology, Drama, and the Human Experience (3) Garner, Alle? 
Exploration of the relationships among social interaction, ritual, and dramati 
performance. Improvisation workshops and discussion based on readings abot! 
non-Western cultures. Same as TrDa 140 

192 Development Anthropology (3) Stall 
The impact of the world economy on nonindustrial societies. Analysis of the rolf 
of anthropology in international development programs aimed at alleviating 
problems in the Third World. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of the instructo 

193 Field and Laboratory Research in Archaeology (3) Cresse 
Field and/or laboratory techniques and interpretation Topics may includé 
excavation methods, recording photography, preservation, stratigraphy and em 
vironmental reconstruction, typology, use—wear analysis, and spatial analysis 
Specific research area and topics announced in the Summer Sessions Announce 
ment. Same as AmCv 193. (Summer) 

194 Introduction to Historical Archaeology (3) Cressé) 
Survey of the basic data and methods of research in the material culture of recem 
history. Same as AmCv 194 (Spring) 
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195 Undergraduate Research (arr.) Staff 
Individual research problems to be arranged with a member of the faculty. May be 
repeated for credit Prerequisite: Appropriate introductory course or permission 
of instructor 
Special Topics (3) Staff 
Courses offered by visiting faculty; experimental offerings Topic to be an- 
nounced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: 
Anth 2 or permission of instructor. 

Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) Staff 
Same as AmCv/Hist 197 

Foundations of Anthropology (3) Allen, Krulfeld, Griggs 
The development of anthropological thought as seen in historical context. plo- 
ration of selected basic concepts and theories of contemporary anthropology. To 
be taken in the junior or senior year. Prerequisite: Anth 2 and 3. 

Techniques of Field Research (3) Staff 
Training in skills for various field situations, including techniques of observa- 
tion, participation, documentation, and the handling of practical field problems. 
Intended for those doing research in the United States or abroad or anyone livi g 
or working in a foreign culture. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. 
Methods in Sociocultural Anthropology (3) Krulfeld 
Approaches to library and field research. Conceptual bases and biases in the 
delineation of problems and in the selection, analysis, and organization of data. 
Students will design and carry out their own field projects in the Washington 
area. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


APPLIED SCIEN 


Interdepartmental course offerings in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


57 Analytical Mechanics I (2) Jones and Staff 
First half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of statics: force systems, conditions of 
force and moment equilibrium, simple structures, distributed forces, centroids, 
internal forces, friction, moments of inertia. Prerequisite or concurrent registra- 
tion: ApSc 113, Phys 14. (Fall and spring) 

Analytical Mechanics II (3 Eftis and Staff 
Second half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of dynamics: kinematics of parti- 
cles, velocity and acceleration, translating and rotating reference frames, particle 
dynamic otion under central and electromagnetic force, effect of Earth's 
rotation, vibrations, work ; and potential energy, dynamics of systems of 
particles. Prerequisite: Apt (Fall and spring) 
Engineering Analysis I (3) Esterling and Staff 
nalytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering problems: applica- 
tions of ordinary differential equations, matrices and determinants, eigenvalues 
and eigenvectors, systems of ordinary linear differential equations, Bessel and 
Legendre functions. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Math 33. (Fall 
and spring) 
Engineering Analysis II (3) Kahn and Staff 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering problems: com- 
plex variables, Fourier series and integral, orthogonal functions, Laplace trans- 
forms, partial differential equations in engineering and applied science. Prereq- 
uisite: ApSc 113. (Fall and spring) 
Engineering Analysis III (3) Soland and Staff 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering problems using 
concepts from probability and statistics: random variables, distribution func- 
tions, mathematical expectation, point and confidence interval estimation, hy- 
pothesis testing, correlation, regression, and engineering applications. Prerequi- 
site: Math 32 (Fall, spring, and summer) 
Engineering Analysis IV (3) Soland and Staff 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering problems using 
advanced concepts from probability and statistics: multivariate distributions, 
expectation, generating functions, parametric families of distributions, samplir 
and sufficient statistics, estimation, hypothesis testing, and engineering applica- 
tions. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 33. (Fall and spring) 


y Tem 


199 Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 
Student designs and carries out a researc h project under the supervision of | 
faculty advisor. Students from all engineering disciplines meet periodically ti 


present projects and discuss results. Enrollment limited to students admitted ti 
the Honors Research Program. Mav be repeated for credit 


Stal 


ART 


Professors D.H. Teller, L.F. Robinson (Chair), J.F. Wright, Jr., A.H. Smith, J.L. Lake, T. 
Ozdogan, M.P. Lader, C.C Costigan 


Professorial Lecturers G. Evans, L. Miller 

Associate Professors H.I Gates, D.M. Hitchcock, J.C 
Molina, W.T. Woodward, J.L Stephanic, K.J 

Adjunct Associate Professor C.R. Rose 


Associate Professorial Lecturers D Srinivasan, J.G. Kauffman, A.B. Barnhart, B.G Carson 
Assistant Professors F. Griffith, D Bjelajac 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers E.P Lawson, M.J. Francis, B.R. Stevens, R Rodriguez 


J. Paradiso, M. Dennis, J.R. Spencer, M. Hasbun. S Odland, J.F. Harrop 
Curator, Dimock Gallery L.D. Miller 


Anderson, B. von Barghahn, S.B. 
Hartswick 


Bachelor of 
fulfilled 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbi 
Arts and Sciences. 


Arts with a major in art history—The following requirements must bé 


an College and Graduate School of 


Prerequisite courses—Art 31—32 and 71 or 72 
Required courses in related areas—Art 137: Fren 1 


3 2—3, or Ger 1-2, 3-4. 
4. Required courses in the major 
5 


Art 101 and 102, 104 or 105, 106 or 107, 108, 109 or 
ditional credit hours in 100-level art history courses: 
maximum of 9 credit hours in fine arts, inc luding Art 137, is permitted. 


110, 113 or 114, 117 or 118, 129: 9 ad 
A 


Bachelor of Arts witha major in fine arts 


1. The general requirements stated und 
Arts and Sciences 


The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
er Columbian College and Graduate School of 


2. A total of 51 hours of art courses is required of fine 
with a concentration in photography and visu 
required 


arts majors except for students 
al communication, for whom 54 hours aré 


3. Required basic fine arts courses: Art 21—22 and 41—42. 
4. Required courses in art history: 


Art 31-32; 6 additional credit hours in 100-level art 
history courses 


5. Required fine arts courses in the major 
a. 12 hours, exclusive of primary area of conc entration, 

-ceramics, advanced drawing, advanced design, 
phy, sculpture, and visual communication. 


b. 15 hours to be taken in t 


the primary area of concentration (except for photography. 
and visual communication) 


in four of the following eight 


areas printmaking, painting, photogra 


C. 18 hours for students conc entrating in photography: Art 23, 24, 181, 182, 205, 206; 

d. 18 hours for students « oncentrating in visual communication: Art 163, 164, and 

four courses chosen in consultation with the advisor. 
6. Nine additional hours of electives may be taken in the Art De 


students concentrating in photography, who take only 
Department 


partment, except fof 
6 hours of electives in the Art 


7. Transfer students must take at least 12 


credit hours of 100-level fine arts courses and € 
credit hours in their are 


a of specialization at this University. 
Bachelor of Arts with a combined major in art history and fine arts—The following 


requirements must be fulfilled in consultation with the departmental advisor: 

1, The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate S hool of 
Arts and Sciences 

2. A total of 30 hours in art history and 30 hours in fine arts 

a. Art history: Art 31-32, 71 or 72, and one course in each of the following areas— 
ancient, medieval, Renaissance, 


seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries; 6 hours of 


art history electives 
b. Fine arts: Art 21-22, 41—42. The remaining 18 hours may be in one area of 
concentration or a combination of areas 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical archaeology and anthropology—An inter- 
departmental major offered by the Art and Anthropology Departments. The following 
requirements must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences 

2. Required courses in other areas: 6 credit hours, or equivalent, of introductory French, 
German, Latin, Greek, or a Near Eastern language. A second year of language study is 
strongly encouraged. Since graduate study in archaeology usually involves broader prepa- 
ration, especially in languages, students intending to pursue graduate study should con- 
sult with the departmental advisor as early as possible 

3. Required courses in the major: Anth 3, 183—84, and one course chosen from Anth 
152, 158, 177, or an approved 3-hour course in field work; four courses chosen from Art 
101, 102, 103, 112, 155: two € ourses chosen from Clas 71, 107, 113, 170; two courses 
chosen from Hist 107, 108, 109, 110 (students electing Hist 108 should previously have 
completed Hist 107 or 109) 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical archaeology and classics —An interdepart- 
menta] major offered by the Art and Classics Departments. The following requirements 
must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 1—2, 3, 4; or Clas 11-12, 13—14. 

3. Required courses in the major—Art 101, 102, 112, 155; three courses selected from 
Hist 107, 108, 109, 110, 209; 6 credit hours in second-group courses in Greek or Latin (a 
reading knowledge of French and German is recommended). 


Five-Year Bachelor of Arts/Master of Arts in the field of art therapy—A program leading 
to the B.A. in the field of finearts or psychology and the M.A. in the field of art therapy. The 
first three years of the program consist of undergraduate course work. Application for 
admission to the M.A program in art therapy will be made during the second semester of 
the third year; for admission to the graduate portion of the program, acceptance must be 
obtained prior to the start of the fourth year of the program. If acceptance to the M.A. 
Program in art therapy is not desired or not obtained, the requirements for the B.A. degree 
in the undergraduate field chosen may be fulfilled by the successful completion of appro- 
priate courses during the fourth year of study. If acceptance into the M.A. program in art 
therapy is obtained, the B.A. will be awarded after the successful completion of the fourth 
year of the program. Study during the summer following the award of the bachelor's degree 
and the following academic year would normally complete the M.A. degree requirements. 

The following requirements must be fulfilled: à al P 

1. Students must meet the general requirements stated under Columbian College and 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. (See the Graduate Programs Bulletin also.) 

2. Thecourse requirements for the B.A. in either fine arts or psychology and for the M.A. 
in art therapy must be met. 


Special Honors—For graduation with Special Honors, students must have attained a 
grade-point average of at least 3.5 in the major and 3.0 overall. No later than the beginning of 
the senior year, students should consult their advisor regarding eligibility and selection of 
an area of study and a director of the research or creative arts project. 


Minor in Art History- -Required: 18 credit hours of courses in art history, chosen in 
consultation with the undergraduate advisor for art history. 

Minor in Fine Arts—Required: 18 credit hours of general course work in fine arts or in an 
area of concentration selected from design, drawing, ceramics, photography, painting, 
printmaking, sculpture, or visual communication. Students in the general program should 
consult the undergraduate fine arts advisor. Those selecting a specific area should consult 
with an advisor in the area of concentration. 

Combined Minor in Art History and Fine Arts— Required: 9—12 hours of course work in 
art history and 9—12 hours in fine arts, for a total of 21 hours. A program of study is 
developed in consultation with the undergraduate advisors in art history and fine arts. 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 
listings 


78 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ART HISTORY 


1 Principles of Art (3) von Barghah 
An introduction to various art media, basic elements of art and thematic interpre 
tations, European and non-Western traditions (Fall and spring) 

31—32 Survey of Western Art (3—3) Robinson and Stal 
A foundation for further study in the history of art. Art 31: prehistoric to Gothi 
art. Art 32: proto-Renaissance to modern art. (Art 31 and 32—fall and spring 

71 Introduction to the Arts in America I (3) Bjelaja 


Painting, sculpture, and architecture from the Colonial period to the Civi 
War. Emphasis on the political and cultural problem of formulating a nationa 
style and iconography. Major focus on Washington public art and architecture 
(Fall and spring) 

2 Introduction to the Arts in America II (3) Bjelaja 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture from the Realism of Homer and Eakins tí 
feminist and postmodern art. Issues of the theory of an avant garde and govern 
ment patronage and censorship. (Fall and spring) 

101 Greek Art and Archaeology (3) Hartswicl 
A survey of Greek sculpture, painting, and architecture, from the Dark Ages (ca 
1000 B.C.) through Alexander the Great (ca. 300 B.C.). Emphasis is on the stylistit 
development of Greek art and the interrelationships among sculptural technique 
and style, major changes in vase painting, and the refinements of architectural 
elements (Fall) 

102 Roman Art and Archaeology (3) Hartswick 
A survey of Roman sculpture, painting, and architecture, from 300 B.C. (thé 
Etruscans) to the end of the Constantinian Period (ca. 300 A.D.). The majol 
artistic achievements of the Romans—portraiture, historical narratives—and 
the stylistic changes from the idealized and illusionistic to the realistic and 
abstract (Spring) 

103 The Ancient Artist and His Workshop (3) Hartswick 
A study of the ancient craftsman's techniques, workshop organization, and 
position in society. Exploration of sculpture, architecture, painting, pottery; 
mosaics, gems, glass, and metalwork. 


104 Renaissance Art in Italy I (3) Evans 
Early developments from the 13th to the 15th century. (Fall) 

105 Renaissance Art in Italy II (3) Evans 
High Renaissance and Mannerism (Spring) 

106 Renaissance Art in the North I (3) Hitchcock 
Northern painting from van Eyck through Bosch (Fall) 

107 Renaissance Art in the North II (3) Hitchcock 
Northern painting and graphics from Durer through Brueghel. (Spring) 

108 18th-Century Art in Europe (3) Hitchcock 


Painting, sculpture, and architecture in France, Great Britain, and Italy. Em 
phasis on Watteau, Chardin, David, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Canaletto 
and Tiepolo. (Spring) 

109 19th-Century Art in Europe I (3) Robinso® 
Examination of Neoclassicism and Romanticism in the context of Western Euro 
pean political, social, and cultural developments, Emphasis on France, England; 
and Germany and the representative styles of David, Ingres, Delacroix, Turneh 
Constable, and Friedrich (Fall) 

110 19th-Century Art in Europe II (3) Robinsoń 
Examination of the revolution in style of Realism, Impressionism, and Post 
impressionism in the context of Western European political, social, and cultural 
developments. Emphasis on representative styles of Courbet, Manet, Monet 
Morisot, Degas, Seurat, Cezanne, Van Gogh, and Gauguin. (Spring) 

111 Classical Archaeology (3) Hartswick 
Archaeological monuments of classical civilizations, with intensive study of onf 
or more areas selected from architecture, sculpture, painting, or minor arts. 

112 Egypt and the Near East (3) Hartswick 

The great artistic tradition of the Nile Valley and the contemporary civilizations 

(ca. 3000 B.C. to after 1000 B.C.) between the rivers Tigris and Euphrates (presen! 

day Iraq) are explored. Emphasis on the Pyramid Age, the temples at Karnak an 


115 


ART 9 


Luxor, the tombs of the Valley of the Kings, and the artistic traditions of the 
Sumerians, Akkadians, Babylonians, Assyrians, and Persians (Fall) 
Baroque Art in Italy (3) von Barghahn 
(Spring) 
Baroque Art in the North (3) Hitchcock 
Concentration on France, Flanders, and Holland, with emphasis on Poussin, 
Rubens, Van Dyck, and Rembrandt (Fall) 
Christian Iconography (3) Evans 
Origins and development of Christian symbols and themes from early Christian 
to the Council of Trent 

ledieval Art I (3) Anderson 
Early Christian and Byzantine (Fall) 
Medieval Art II (3) Anderson 
Romanesque and Gothic (Spring) 
Islamic Religion and Art (3) Nasr 
Same as Rel 163 
East Asian Art (3) Srinivasan 
May be repeated for credit when content differs 
Spanish Art I (3) von Barghahn 
Discussion of areas selected from the art of ancient Iberia through the seventeenth 
century. Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be 
repeated for credit provided the content differs 
Spanish Art II (3) von Barghahn 
Discussion of areas selected from the eighteenth through twentieth centuries. 
Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 
credit provided the content differs 
20th-Century Art in Europe (3) Lader 
Survey of 20th-century European painting, sculpture, and architecture, from 
their origins in the late 19th century through Surrealism. Emphasis on major 
modernist movements and artists, including Matisse, Picasso, Kandinsky, and 
Mondrian (Fall) 
20th-Century American Art (3) Lader 
Survey of 20th-century American painting and sculpture, focusing upon the 
avant garde. Emphasis on artists of the Stieglitz circle and later modernist 
movements such as Abstract Expressionism, Pop, Op, Minimal, and Conceptual 
art (Spring) 
Folk Arts in America (3) Staff 
Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, and other 
crafts. Same as AmCv 145. 
Primitive Art I: Ancient Civilizations of von Barghahn 
Mexico and Latin America (3) 
Survey of Pre-Columbian art and architecture from prehistoric period to the 
Spanish conquest, including Yucatan and Central American regions. 
19th-Century American Art I: Age of Democratic Revolution (3) Bjelajac 
Contextual examination of painting and sculpture from the American Revolution 
to the Civil War, incorporating issues of national identity, democracy, religion, 
race and ethnicity, class and gender (Fall) 

19th-Century American Art II: Origins of Modernism (3) Bjelajac 
Painting, sculpture, and photography from the Civil War to the Alfred Stieglitz 
group and the Armory show. Issues of women in the arts, the Arts and Crafts 
movement, the formation of an American avant garde, and African nericans in 
the arts (Spring) 


5 Aegean Civilizations (3) Hartswick 


An introduction to the excavational and multidisciplinary aspects of classical 
archaeology. Minoan and Mycenaean civilizations (1700—1200 B.C.). Inter- 
relationships between Greek and Persian cultures of the sixth and fifth cen- 
turies B.C (Spring) 

Studies in Renaissance Art (3) Evans 
Principles of Museum Work (3) Lawson 
Introduction to the history and development of museums; problems of museum 
administration, connoisseurship, cataloguing, installation, conservation, and ed- 
ucational service 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


165 Primitive Art II: African, Oceanic, von Barghahi 
North American Indian (3) 
Survey of architecture, sculpture, and painting from ancient kingdoms to earl 
20th-century culture. Emphasis on imagery and iconography 

167 The Dynastic Courts of Europe (3 von Barghali 
Politics and royal patronage, 1400—1800. Areas may include France, Italy, Spaill 
Portugal, Austria, Germany, or Russia. Specific area announced in Schedule é 
Classes. May be repeated for credit if specific area is different 

169 History of Decorative Arts: European Heritage (3) Cars 
Survey of changing styles of European furniture, textiles, ceramics, and glass, i 
the context of general trends in art history and changing patterns in economk 
technological, social, and cultural history. From antiquity to the modern agf 
(Fall) 

170 History of Decorative Arts: American Heritage (3) Carsoli 
Examination of the decorative arts in America from the 17th century to tb 
modern period. Exploration of changing visual characteristics in relation to tht 


changing American experience (Spring) 

173 History of the Cinema (3) Stal 
Same as Comm 173. Laboratory fee, $35 

176 American Architecture (3) Longstrell 
Same as AmCv/UPRE 175 

191 American Architecture (3) Longstrell 
Same as AmCv/UPRE 176 

192 The American Cinema (3) Stal 
Same as AmCv 192 

197 History of Photography (3) Ladé 

198 Studies in Art History (3) Stal 


Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit provid 
the topic differs 


FINE ARTS 


Note: Fine arts courses at the 100 level may be repeated for credit with approval of tht 


department. Schedule of fees for Art 123-24: Ceramics —$75 


2-D Design—$24; 3-D De 


sign—$27; Drawing—$75; Printmaking—$36; Sculpture—$27; Typography—$75; Oil anf 
Acrylic Painting—none; Watercolor—$45; Photography—$100; Visual Communication 


$75; Lithography—$48; Serigraphy—$ 


21 


41 


75; Jewelry Design—$36. 


22 Design I: Basic (3-3) Costigan, Teller, Stephani 
Required of all Fine Arts majors. Fundamental studies of principles and element 
of design. Art 21: study of two-dimensional design. Art 22: three-dimension 


studies. Art 21: Laboratory fee, $24. Art 22: Laboratory fee, $27 (Art 21 af 
22—fall and spring) 

23 Photography I: Introduction (3) Lake and St 
Introduction to the principles of exposure and development of films and papel 
Emphasis on creative expression. Laboratory fee, $100 (Fall and spring] 

24 Photography II (3) Stal 


Continuation of Art 23. Experimentation with black and white films and deve 
opers. Improvement of printing and exposure techniques. Emphasis on cont 


for creative expression. Prerequisite: Art 23. Laboratory fee, $100 (Fall a 
spring) ; 
42 Drawing I (3-3) Wright and sul 


Elementary investigation of concepts of drawing, both traditional and « ontem 
porary; training in perception, analysis of form in light and space; instruction ™ 
the use of graphic materials and media; exercises in connoisseurship. Materi 
and model fee, $75 per semester (Art 41 and 42—fall and spring) 

51 Introduction to Handbuilt Ceramics (3) Ozdogan and staf 
Working with clay as an art form. Exploration of pinch, coil, slab, hump and pre$ 
mold, paddling, and hollowing techniques. Sketch studies, reduction and oxid® 
tion kiln firings, clay and glaze making. Laboratory fee, $75, including unlimit 
materials and use of tools (Fall and spring) 


ART 81 


Introduction to Wheelthrown Ceramics (3) Ozdogan and Staff 
Development of cylindrical and open forms. ‘Trimming, clay and glaze making, 
reduction and oxidation kiln firings. Sketch studies. Laboratory fee, $75, includ- 
ing unlimited materials and use of tools (Fall and spring) 


57 Printmaking: Introduction to Relief and Griffith 


65—66 


Planographic Techniques (3) 

Exploration in monochrome and color of basic methods of these techniques, i.e., 
woodcut, composite relief, monotype, and lithography. Emphasis on aesthetic 
qualities of prints. Laboratory fee, $36 (Fall) 

Printmaking: Introduction to Intaglio and Griffith 
Stencil Techniques (3) 

Exploration in monochrome and color of basic methods of these techniques, i.e., 
etching, engraving, collograph, stencil, and composite intaglio. Laboratory fee, 
$36 (Spring) 

Water Color (3—3) Teller 
Painting in transparent and opaque water color and in acrylic. Experimentation, 
figurative, and landscape. Laboratory fee, $45 per semester (Academic year) 
Painting I (3—3) Smith and Staff 
Emphasis on personal expression with exposure to a variety of styles. Applica- 
tion of design principles to easel painting. Material and model fee, $39 per 
semester (Academic year) 

Sculpture I (3-3) Gates 
Beginning study of design and fabrication of sculpture. Basic sculptural tech- 
niques for media, including clay, plaster, stone, and wood. Laboratory fee, $27 
per semester (Academic year) 

Individual Problems (3—3) Staff 
Emphasis on problems and materials of specific interest to the student in any area 
of Fine Arts. Laboratory fee depending on area chosen. Prerequisite: permission 
of instructor (Academic year) 

Painting II (3—3) Smith 
Alteration of personal expression and structured problems dealing with still 
life and the figure. Use of acrylic and oil. Material and model fee, $39 per se- 
mester (Academic year) 

Painting III (3—3) Woodward 
Studies in the interpretation of the figure and still life. Emphasis on color, space, 
planes, modulations. Alla prima and mixed techniques. Material and model fee, 
$39 per semester. (Academic year) 

Intermediate Ceramics: Ozdogan and Staff 
Wheelthrown Functional Forms (3) 

Aesthetic and technical development of wheelthrown functional ceramic forms. 
Exploration of attachments: lids, spouts, handles, and footing devices. Sketches 
and technical drawings, clay and glaze-making tests, varied temperature firings 
in reduction and oxidation atmospheres. Laboratory fee, $75. (Fall and 
spring) 

Intermediate Ceram Ozdogan and Staff 
Wheelthrown Nonfunctional Forms (3) 

Aesthetic and technical development of wheelthrown ceramic sculptural forms. 
Emphasis on section throwing, closed forms, and construction. Varied tempera- 
ture firings in oxidation and reduction atmospheres. Clay and glaze making. 
Laboratory fee - (Fall and spring) 

Nonsilver Printing Processes in Photography (3) Staff 
Introduction to nonsilver and archaic photographic processes. At least three 
processes will be explored. Emphasis on creative expression. Prerequisite: Art 23 
and 24 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $100. (Spring) 
Advanced Water Color (3—3) Teller 
Development of techniques of water color; concentration on special projects. 
Laboratory fee, $45 per semester. (Academic year) 

Workshop in Materials, Woodward, Smith, and Staff 
Methods, and Techniques (3) 

Technical investigation of painting methods from the 14th century to the present. 
Preparation of grounds, media, underpainting, glazing. Laboratory fee, $15. 
(Fall and spring) 
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8 Printmaking: History and Practice (3) 


Griffith 


Lecture survey through slides and original prints of the history of the fine art 
etching, engraving, woodcut, stencil, and lithograph. Laboratory demonstrations 
with student participation. This basic course is designed for artists, art histo- 
rians, art dealers, appraisers, librarians, commercial artists, and collectors. There 


is no prerequisite. Laboratory fee, $24 


139 Problems in Color (3) 
Intensive exploration of the subjective experience and objective rationale of color 
through the execution of problems in color contrast and color scales. (Spring) 


14 


1 Interior Design (3) 


(Summer) 


Costigan 


Teller 


Survey of basic interior design materials and techniques. Topics include floor 
plans and design, interior renderings, hard and soft materials, furniture styles. 


Laboratory fee, $21. (Fall) 


142 Interior Design Problems (3) 
A theoretical and practical in-depth exploration of a specific area of interior 
design selected from furniture design, construction and restoration, history of 
furnishings, and interior rendering. Topic to be announced in the Schedule of 
Classes. Prerequisite: Art 141 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $21. (Spring) 
143—44 Serigraphy (3—3) 
Fine arts printmaking using serigraphic techniques. Utilization of all basic 
techniques; emphasis on aesthetic properties of prints. Laboratory fee, $54 per 


159-60 


16 


164 


166 


168 


semester (Academic year) 


Survey of Ceramic History and Technology (3) 
Emphasis on clay and glaze formulation and firing techniques, with related 
historical background. Laboratory fee, $75. (Fall) 
152 Ceramic Sculpture (3) 
Developing an understanding of the sculptural ceramic form that integrates both 
quality and creativity. Techniques in hollow and solid construction. Varied tem- 
perature firings in reduction and oxidation atmospheres. Laboratory fee, $75: 


(Fall) 


Printmaking: Intermediate Study of Intaglio 


and Relief Techniques (3) 


Teller and Staff 


Teller 


Staff 


Ozdogan 


Griffith 


Investigation in monochrome and color of these techniques, i.e., etching, engrav- 
ing, woodcut, wood engraving, stencil, composite processes, and mixed media 
Prerequisite: Art 57, 58. Laboratory fee, $36. (Fall) 
Printmaking: Introduction to Light-Sensitive Grounds (3) 
Exploration of the use of grounds on copper that are sensitive to light for thé 
purpose of etching. Printing in monochrome and color. Prerequisite: Art 153 of 
equivalent. Laboratory fee, $36 (Spring) 
Printmaking: Advanced Study of Intaglio 


and Relief Techniques (3-3) 


Griffith 


Griffith 


Intensive exploration in monochrome and color of printmaking; etching, engraV* 
ing, woodcut, wood engraving, stencil, collograph printing with light-sensitivé 
grounds, composite techniques, and mixed media. Emphasis on utilization of 
techniques in developing a personal statement and style Prerequisite: Art 153; 


154, or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $36. 
Drawing II (3—3) 


(Fall and spring) 


Wright and Staff 


Study and application of master drawing techniques. Investigation of perspective 
and anatomy. Emphasis upon conceptual development of personal style. Mate 


rial and model fee, $75 per semester 


(Academic year) 


Visual Communication I: Basic Layout (3) 
Layout stages, including basic formats, production processes; working with type 
and basic skills. Prerequisite: Art 171. Laboratory fee, $75. 
Visual Communication II: Problem Solving (3) 
Conceptual approach to problem solving. Various graphic design problems; 
including both small-format and large-format design in commercial and institu“ 
tional graphics. Prerequisite: Art 163, 172. Laboratory fee, $75. 


Advanced Drawing Techniques (3) 


Molina and Staff 


Molina and Staff 


Smith and Staff 


Specific area announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit if 
the area covered is different. Laboratory fee, $75. 

Intermediate Ceramic Design in Handbuilding (3) 
Further concentration in handbuilding techniques of pinch, coil, slab, hump and 


press mold, paddling, and hollowing. Sketch studies, clay and glaze tests. Orien 


Ozdogal 


172 


179-80 


184 


186 


189-90 
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tation to studio operations and maintenance. Laboratory fee, $75 (Fall and 
spring) 

Typography I (3) Molina and Staff 
Basic calligraphy for traditional and contemporary use. Type theory, including 
specification, copy fitting, and study of letter form as used in graphic design 
Laboratory fee, $75 

Typography II (3) Molina and Staff 
Study of type classification, recognition, and adaptation. Methods of type speci- 
fication, copy fitting, and typesetting processes. Typographic layout and alpha- 
bet design. Prerequisite: Art 171. Laboratory fee, $75 

Visual Communication III: Molina and Staff 
Computer Graphics Seminar (3) 

Introduction to computer graphics for art majors. The use of computers in the 
design process and as a tool for problem solving in graphic design. Laboratory 


Printmaking: Introduction to Lithography (3) Barnhart 
Study of planographic techniques and materials related to printing images from 
stones and metal litho plates. Prints in crayon, tonal washes, and multicolor 
Laboratory fee, $48. 

Sculpture II (3—3) Gates 
Expansion of Sculpture I, utilizing advanced wood milling equipment and metal 
welding techniques. Prerequisite: Art 81—82. Laboratory fee, $27. 
Introduction to Color Photography (3) Lake 
Introduction to color through exposure and processing of color transparency 
films. Use of filters for creating and correcting color shifts, with emphasis on 
color as subject matter. Prerequisite: Art 23 and 24 or permission of instructor. 
Laboratory fee, $100. (Fall) 

Introduction to Photographic Lighting (3) Staff 
Introduction to various lighting techniques. Available light manipulation, studio 
lighting, and copy lighting will be explored. Emphasis on creative expression. 
Prerequisite: Art 23 and 24 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $100. 
(Fall and spring) 

Experimental Photography (3) Staff 
Structured exploration of various photographic processes and techniques. Em- 
phasis on creative expression. Content of course will vary; contact department for 
current offering. Prerequisite: Art 23 and 24 or permission of instructor. Labora- 
tory fee, $100. (Fall and spring) 

Jewelry Design and Techniques (3) Gates 
Laboratory fee, $36. (Fall and summer) 

Portrait Painting and Drawing (3) Staff 
Model fee, $45. 

Sculpture III (3—3) Gates 
Advanced study in concepts and materials through creation of three-dimen- 
sional forms concentrating on relevance of scale and media. Relationship of sculp- 
ture to the environment. Prerequisite: Art 179—80. Laboratory fee, $27 per semester. 
(Academic year) 


ASTRONOMY 


See Physics. 


BIOLOG 


CAL SCIE 


Professors S.O. Schiff, D.L. Atkins, R.K. Packer (Chair), R. Donaldson, T.L. Hufford 
Professorial Lecturer R.P. Eckerlin 
Associate Professors R.E. Knowlton, H. Merchant, D.E. Johnson, J.R. Burns, K.M. Brown, 
D.L. Lipscomb 
Associate Professorial Lecturer P.E. Spiegler 
ssistant Professors E.F. Wells, D.W. Morris 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in biology—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 


Arts and 


Sciences 
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) 


2. Prerequisite courses—BiSc 11—12, or equivalent 

3. Chem 11-12; Chem 151—52 and 153-54, or Chem 50. (The following courses ar 
strongly recommended: Phys 1, 2, 5, and 6; 3 credit hours of either mathematics d 
statistics; two years of an approved foreign language.) 

4. (a) Required courses for the major—A minimum of 24 credit hours of 100-levél 
courses, which must include at least 4 hours from each of the following: cell and moleculaf 
biology, suborganismal biology, organismal biology, and ec ology and evolution 


Bachelor of Science with a major in biology—The following requirements must bé 
fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School dl 
Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite courses—BiSc 11—12, or equivalent. 

3, Required courses in related areas—Chem 11—12; Chem 151—52 and 153-54; Phys f 
2, 5, and 6; 3 credit hours of either mathematics or statistics (this requirement cannot b 
satisfied by waiver). Two years of an approved foreign language are strongly recommended 
but not required 

4. (a) Required courses for the major—A minimum of 30 credit hours of 100-levé 
courses, which must include at least 4 hours from each of the following: cell and molecula 
biology, suborganismal biology, organismal biology, and ecology and evolution 


A maximum of 6 credit hours of research and independent study or graduate courses if 
biological sciences may be used as electives within the major 


Special Honors—In addition to the general requirements stated under University Regt 
lations, in order to be considered for graduation with special honors, a student mus 
maintain a cumulative 3.5 grade-point average in biological science courses and at least? 
3.0 cumulative overall grade-point average. Students who meet these criteria and wish t 
pursue special honors must complete a laboratory research project under faculty direction 


Minor in biology—12 credit hours of 100-level courses (excluding research and indepel* 
dent study) 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be takell 


for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for cours 
listings 


Departmental prerequisite: BiSc 11—12 or equivalent is prerequisite to all 100-levél 
courses except by permission of the instructor. 


INTRODUCTORY BIOLOGY 


3—4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3—3) Schill 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). BiSc 3: Principles of cell biology; structul® 
and function of plants and animals; animal behavior. BiSc 4: Human anatom 
and physiology; genetics; evolution; ecology. Prerequisite to BiSc 4: BiSc 9 
Laboratory fee, $35 per semester (Academic year) 

11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) Hufforé 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). BiSc 11: Principles of cell and moleculé! 
biology, cell physiology, inheritance, and evolution. BiSc 12: Principles of orgall 
ismic biology, including diversity, form and function of plants and animals, añ 


ecology. Prerequisite to BiSc 12: BiSc 11. Laboratory fee, $45 per semester. 
(Academic year) 


CELL AND MOLECULAR BIOLOGY 


102 Cell Biology (3) Mortii 
Structure and function of biological molecules and cellular organelles; cellul® 
interactions, cell differentiation. Prerequisite: one semester of organic chemi® 
try (Spring) 

103 Cell Biochemistry (3) Donalds? 

Introduction to the metabolism of generalized cells of animals, plants, and 

microorganisms, including energetics, enzymes, respiration, biosyntheses, all 
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regulatory mechanisms Prerequisite: one semester of organic ¢ hemistry 
(Fall) 

104 Cell Biochemistry Laboratory (2) Donaldson 
Designed to illustrate some of the principles and techniques of biochemical 
experimentation. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: BiSc 103. Laboratory 
fee, $45. (Fall) 

107 Genetics (3) Johnson 
Introduction to genetics, with emphasis on the integration of transmission of 
genetic traits and the chemical basis of gene action. Also includes cytogenetics, 
gene regulation, and examples of current applications of genetic technology. 
(Fall and spring) 

108 Genetics Laboratory (1) Johnson 
Study of genetic principles using Drosophila, E. coli, and lambda phage. Prereq- 
uisite or concurrent registration: BiSc 107. Laboratory fee, $45 (Spring) 

109 Advanced Genetics (3) Johnson 
Emphasis on the use of genetic analysis in solving modern biological problems. 
Prerequisite: introductory course in genetics (Spring) 


SUBORGANISMAL BIOLOGY 


110 Developmental Plant Anatomy (4) Hufford 
Demonstration, observation, discussion (6 hours). Initiation and ontogeny of 
tissues and organs of vascular plants. Laboratory fee, $45. (Spring, odd years) 

112 Plant Physiology (4) Donaldson 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Physiology of seed plants with emphasis 
on growth, development, reproduction, and metabolism. Prerequisite: Chem 
11-12. Recommended: Chem 50 or 151. Laboratory fee, $45. (Spring) 

114 Developmental Biology (4) Brown 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Embroyonic development of animals. 
Principles are illustrated by modern experimental studies of developmental 
problems. Laboratory analysis of organ system formation in the frog, chick, and 
pig. Laboratory fee, $45 (Fall) 

115 Experimental Developmental B y (4) Brown 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Biochemistry and cellular biology of 
development. Laboratory exercises involve micromanipulative and. biochemical 
operations on embryos fertilized in the lab. Prerequisite: BiSc 114 or equivalent, 
or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $45. (Spring) 

118 Histology (4) Burns 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to microscopical anatomy of 
normal tissues and organs with emphasis on the interrelationship of structure 
and function. Laboratory fee, $45. (Spring) 

120 Survey of Neurobiology (4) Atkins 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Study of the gross and cellular anatomy, 
physiology, and biochemistry of the nervous system and its pathways; emphasi: 
on mammals. Laboratory fee, $45 (Spring) 

121 Comparative Endocrinology (4) Burns 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Comparative study of basic principles of 
chemical integration, neuroendocrine relationships, and mechanisms of hor- 
mone action. Prerequisite: BiSc 124, 132 and/or concurrent registration in Chem 
151—52 or 50. Laboratory fee, $45. (Fall) 

122 Human Physiology (3) Packer 
Introduction to the function of organ systems of the human body. Prerequisite: 
Chem 11-12 (Fall) 

123 Human Physiology Laboratory (1) Staff 
Study of basic physiology laboratory techniques; emphasis on the experimental 
study of homeostatic mechanisms in humans. Prerequisite or concurrent regis- 
tration: BiSc 122. Laboratory fee, $45. (Fall) 

124 Advanced Human Physiology (4) Packer 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Detailed study of selected organ systems, 
stressing chemical and physical bases. Prerequisite: BiSc 122 and 123, or equiva- 
lent. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 151-52 or 50. Laboratory fee, 
$45 (Spring) 
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126 Radiation Biology (3) Schif 
Chemical, physical, and biological aspects of radiation; effects of radiation 0f 
cells and organisms, with emphasis on mammals. Recommended: cell biolog 
and chemistry or physics (Fall) 

128 Human Nutrition (3) Staf 
Dietary requirements and their underlying physiological and biochemical base 
composition of natural and modified foodstuffs and additives; social and ect 
nomic aspects of nutrition. (Spring) 


ORGANISMAL BIOLOGY 


130 Invertebrate Zoology (4) Knowltol 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). General survey of invertebrate animals 
including classification, morphology, physiology, embryology, and evolutionaf 


relationships among phyla. Laboratory fee, $45 (Fall) 

132 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) Atkin 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Evolution and comparative morpholog} 
of Phylum Chordata, stressing recent forms. Laboratory fee, $45 (Fall) 

134 Field Botany (4) Well 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Field and laboratory studies 0i 
local flora. Because of conflicting field-trip schedules, concurrent registration i 


BiSc 155 is not allowed. Laboratory fee, $45. (Fall) 

135 Plant Diversity (4) Stal 
Demonstration, observation, discussion (6 hours). Evolutionary morphology anf 
life histories as a basis for a phylogenetic study. Laboratory fee, $45 (Spring 
odd years) 

137 Introductory Microbiology (4) Morri 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Survey of the major groups of microorg® 
nisms with emphasis on structure, physiology, ecology, phylogenetic relatioff 


ships, and biotechnology. Prerequisite: one year of chemistry. Laboratory fef 
$45 (Fall) 

138 Protistology (4) Lipscorll 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Examination of the diversity, evolutiol® 
morphology, physiology, ecology, and reproduction of both photosynthetic anf 
heterotrophic protists. Laboratory fee, $45. (Spring, odd years) 

139 Parasitology (4) Eckerlif 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to animal parasitology 
survey of parasitic types from protozoa through arthropods. Laboratory fee, $49 
(Fall) 

140 Taxonomy of Flowering Plants (4) Well! 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Origin, evolutionary develop 
ment, and principles of systematics of flowering plants. Laboratory fee, $% 
(Spring) 

142 Flora of the Mid-Atlantic States (4) well 
Field trips and laboratory study of the identification and ecology of vasculé 
plants of the Coastal Plain, Piedmont, and mountains of Delaware, Marylan 
Virginia, and West Virginia. Emphasis on family characteristics and recogniti? 
of dominant species in native habitats. Laboratory fee, $45. (Summer) 

145 Ornithology (4) staf 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). An introduction to the study? 
birds from an ecological perspective. Includes several short field trips, two full 
day Saturday trips for waterfowl and migrants, and one evening field trip for owls 
Laboratory fee, $45. (Spring, even years) 


ECOLOGY AND EVOLUTION 


150 Organic Evolution (3) Lipscom® 
Synthetic theory of organic evolution, including population biology, speciatio! 
adaptation, macroevolution, systematics, biogeography, and an overview of tl 
course of evolution from prebiotic Earth to the emergence of man. (Fall) 

152 Animal Behavior (3) staf 

An evolutionary approach to the study of animal behavior, emphasizing beha 

ioral ecology and sociobiology (Spring) 
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General Ecology (4) Merchant 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Introduction to the concepts of 
limiting factors, biogeochemical cycles, trophic levels, and energy transfer and 
their relationship to the structure and function of population, species, commu- 
nities, and ecosystems. Laboratory fee, $45 (Fall) 

Plant Ecology (4) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to the dynamics of plant 
populations, communities, and individuals. One weekend field trip required. 
Because of conflicting field-trip schedules, concurrent registration in BiSc 134 is 
not allowed. Laboratory fee, $ (Fall) 

Animal Ecology (4) Merchant 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Application of ecological princi- 
ples to the understanding and manipulation of animal populations. Prerequisite: 
BiSc 154 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $45 (Spring, even years) 
Aquatic Ecology (4) Merchant 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Ecological principles applied to 
aquatic systems with special references to physiochemical properties, typical 
habitats, and communities. Laboratory fee, $45 (Spring, odd years) 
Marine Biology (4) Knowlton 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours), plus some extended field trips. 
Study of relationships between organisms and physical, chemical, and biological 
factors of the marine environment. Consideration of the open ocean and coastal 
ecosystems and man's influence on them. Laboratory fee, $ (Spring) 
Tropical Marine Biology Knowlton, Packer 
Study of relationships between organisms and physical, chemical, and biological 
factors in a tropical marine-estuarine environment, conducted through ecologi- 
cal fieldwork in characteristic tropical ecosystems on the island of San Salvador, 
Bahamas. Recommended: BiSc 122 and/or 130. Laboratory fee, $45. (Sum- 
mer, even years) 

Applied Marine Knowlton 
Field study of interactions among biotic and abiotic components of temperate- 
boreal ecosystems, with emphasis on man's impact and utilization of coastal 
resources, conducted through surveys of ecosystems along the Maine coast. 
Recommended: BiSc 130 and/or 167. Laboratory fee, $65. (Summer, odd 
years) 


ARCH AND INDEPENDENT STUDY 


171 Undergraduate Research (arr.) Staff 
Admission by permission of the staff member concerned. May be repeated for 
credit. Prerequisite: Chem 50 or 152; 16 credit hours in biological science 
courses. Laboratory fee, $40 per credit hour (Fall and spring) 
Independent Study in Cell and Molecular Bi 2) Donaldson, Morris 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in a 
written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 
Independent Study in Developmental Biology (2) Brown, Burns 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in a 
Written report and/or examination Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 
Independent Study in Organismic Biology (2) Knowlton, Wells, Packer 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in a 
written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 

5 Independent Study in Genetic Johnson, Lipscomb 
and Evolutionary Biology (2) 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with. staff advisor culminating in a 
written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 
Independent Study in Environmental Biology (2) Hufford, Merchant 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in a 
written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 
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CHEMISTRY J 

Professors T.P. Perros, W.E. Schmidt (Emeritus), D.G. White, J.B. Levy, N Filipescu, E.A 
Caress, D.A. Rowley, D. Ramaker (Chair), M King, A. Montaser 

Associate Professors ].H. Miller, A. Vertes 

Instructor J. Hilderbrandt 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in chemistry—The departmel! 
offers two undergraduate majors, both designed to give students a broad bac kground in thi 
basic divisions of chemistry: analytical, inorganic, organic, and physical. Major I, whili 
providing considerable concentration in chemistry, permits a wider selection of electives 
It thus should meet the needs of students preparing to enter medicine, dentistry, or relate 
fields. Major II is intended primarily for students preparing for graduate study in chemistf 
or those planning to enter the chemical profession and wishing to be certified by th 
American Chemical Society as having met the minimum requirements for profession# 
training. Students planning to do graduate work in chemistry may consider taking om 
foreign language (Russian, Japanese, German, or French) 

The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. Students in either Major I or Major II must meet the general requirements stat& 
under Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

2. Prerequisite courses for the Bachelor of Arts degree for Major I and Major II—Chef 
11-12 or 17—18 or Hon 33—34; Chem 22 and 23; required courses in related fields—Mall 
31, Phys 21—22 and 5—6. Bachelor of Science degree candidates must also take BiSc 11-1 
or a year of other approved course work in the natural sciences or mathematics. 

3. (a) Required courses for Major I—Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 134 or 235, 141, 151-57 
and 153—54 

(b) Required courses for Major II—Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 123, 141-42, 151-51 
153-54, 235; one approved advanced course in chemistry or a related field. Require 
courses in related fields for Major II—Math 32 and a course in a structured comput 
programming language, such as Stat 129 or CSci 51. 

An entering student who is considering chemistry as a major is strongly encouraged ® 
consult the Chemistry Department advisor regarding the program of study for the first tW 
years. In general, the following sequence of courses is recommended for those student 
considering Major II: first year—Chem 11—12 or 17—18, Math 31 and 32 (or 30 and 31! 
necessary), English composition, electives; second year—Chem 22 and 23, 151—52, aní 
153—54, Phys 21-22 and 5-6, Math 32 if not taken in first year, electives; third year—Che 
111-12, 113, and 141, computer programming, electives; fourth year—Chem 122, 123, 238 
142, one advanced course in chemistry or a related field, electives. Major I students shoul 
follow this sequence in general and are urged to consult with the chemistry and premedic 
advisors concerning their academic programs. 


Special Honors—In addition to meeting the general requirements stated under Regulé 
tions, a candidate for graduation with Special Honors in chemistry must maintain? 
cumulative 3.0 grade-point average in chemistry courses and take Chem 195 for at least’ 
credits over two semesters. 


Five-Year Bachelor of Science/Master of Science in the field of chemical toxicology 
program leading to the B.S. in the field of chemistry and M.S. in the field of chemi 
toxicology. The first three years of the program consist of undergraduate course wo 
Application for admission to the M.S. program in chemical toxicology will be made duri 
the second semester of the third year; for admission to the graduate portion of the progra 
acceptance must be obtained prior to the start of the fourth year of the program. 
acceptance into the M.S. program in chemical toxicology is not desired or not obtained, t 
requirements for the B.S./B.A. in chemistrv, either Major I or II, may be fulfilled by the 
successful completion of appropriate courses during the fourth year of study. If acceptant 
into the M.S. program in chemical toxicology is obtained, the B.S. in chemistry will 
awarded after the successful completion of the fourth year of the program. 

The following requirements must be fulfilled. ; 

1. Students must meet the general requirements stated under Columbian College alf 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. (See the Graduate Programs Bulletin also.) 

2. Course requirements: Chem 11—12, 22 and 23, 111—12, 113, 122, 123, 141—42, 1517 
, 153—54, 235; Phys 21-22 and 5—6; BiSc 11—12; Math 31, 32; Stat 127 and a course i 
uctured computer programming language; Phar 203; Bioc 221—22; Phyl 191: ForS 2 


52 
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245, and 242 or 270: either ForS or Chem 299—300; and two courses chosen from ForS 246, 
248, 249, 269 


Minor in Chemistry Required: Chem 11-12 or 17—18, 22 and 23, 50, and 110 or 111; 
Chem 151—52 and 153—54 may be substituted for Chem 50 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 


ye credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 
istings 


Note: Upon consultation with course instructors, specific course prerequisites may be 
waived. Chem 11-12, 13, 17-18, and Hon 33-34 are related in their subject matter, and 
credit for only one of these sets of courses can be earned toward a degree. 
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prerequisite to Chem 4. Laboratory fee, $30 per semester. (Academic year) 
CHEMISTRY 


11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) Perros, Hilderbrandt 
Atomic structure and propertie stoichiometry; gas, liquid, and solid stat 
chemical bonding; solutions; chemical kinetics and equilibria; thermodynamics; 
acids and bases; electroc hemistry; descriptive chemistry. Prerequisite to Chem 
11: one year of high school algebra. Prerequisite to Chem 12: Chem 11. Laboratory 
fee, $40 per semester (Chem 11 and 12—fall and spring) 

General Chemistry (4) Staff 
For engineering students only. Stoichiometry; atomic structure and chemical 
bonding: gases, liquids, and solids; oxidation-reduction and acid—base reac- 
tions; thermochemistry; chemical equilibrium; electrochemistry. Prerequisite 
or concurrent registration: Math 31, Phys 14. Laboratory fee, $40. (Fall and 
Spring) 

Advanced General Chemistry (4—4) Rowley 
Equivalent to Chem 11-12, but with selected topics studied in depth. Additional 
topics may include environmental chemistry, biochemistry, and industrial 
chemistry Prerequisite to Chem 17: one year each of high school chemistry (with 
laboratory) and algebra; a course in trigonometry. Prerequisite to Chem 18: Chem 
17. Laboratory fee, $40 per semester. (Academic year) 

? Introductory Quantitative Analysis (3) Vertes 
Theory and practice of quantitative analysis by modern methods; evaluation of 
analytic data emphasi ing detection and correction of experimental errors. Cor- 
related with Chem 23. Prerequisite: Chem 12, 13, or 18. (Fall) 
Introductory Quantitative Analysis Laboratory (2) Vertes 
Laboratory complement to Chem 22. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
Chem 22. Laboratory fee, $40. (Fall and spring) 

Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). A one-semester course for students in 
other disciplines. This course does not fulfill the organic chemistry requirement 
for chemistry majors or premedical students. Credit may not be earned for both 
Chem 50 and Chem 151-52. Prerequisite: Chem 12 or 18. Laboratory fee, $40. 
(Spring) 

Environmental Chemistry (3) Miller 
Chemistry and physics of the environment, with emphasis on water and air 
pollution. Environmental analysis and modeling and their limitations. (Fall) 
Introduction to Physical Chemistry (3) Ramaker 
Gas, solid, and liquid state, chemical thermodynamics, solutions, chemical equi- 
librium, kinetics, quantum chemistry, spectroscopy, and macromolecules. Pre- 
requisite: Chem 22 and 23; Math 31; Phys 2 or 22; or permission of instructor. Not 
open to chemistry majors. May not be taken for credit by students who have 
received credit for Chem 111-12 or an equivalent course. (Fall) 


CHIN 


See East Asian Languages and Literatures. 
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193 


195 
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2 Physical Chemistry (3—3 Miller, Rama 


Gas laws, chemical thermodynamics, chemical equilibrium, kinetics, quant 
chemistry, atomic and molecular spectra, structure of solids, liquids, and mat 
molecules. Prerequisite to Chem 111: Chem 22 and 23; Math 31; Phys 22; or perm 
sion of instructor. Prerequisite to Chem 112: Chem 111 (Academic year) 
Physical Chemistry Laboratory (2) Miller and $ 
Laboratory complement to Chem 111. Prerequisite or concurrent registrati 
Chem 111. Laboratory fee, $40 (Spring) 

Instrumental Analytical Chemistry (3) Monta 
Theory of instrumental methods in qualitative and quantitative analysis, de 
mination of structure, with emphasis on atomic and molecular spectrophotol 
try, infrared spectroscopy, nuclear magnetic resonance, mass spectromé 
chromatography, and electroanalysis. Correlated with Chem 123. Prerequisiti 
concurrent registration: Chem 111 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 
Instrumental Analytical Chemistry Laboratory (2) S 
Laboratory complement to Chem 122. Prerequisite or concurrent registrati 
Chem 111 and 122. Laboratory fee, $40 (Fall) 

Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry (2) S 
Intermediate-level course emphasizing the descriptive chemistry of the f 
ments. Prerequisite: Chem 22, 23, and 152 (Spring) 

Experimental Chemistry (3) White, Caress, King, RoW 
Experimental methods common to all disciplines of chemistry. Use of the chê 
cal literature; operation of chromatographic and spectroscopic instrumentati 
interpretation of spectra by correlation methods. Prerequisite: Chem 154. Labé 
tory fee, $40 (Fall and spring) 

Advanced Experimental Chemistry (2) White, Caress, K 
Advanced laboratory techniques. Emphasis on individual work and on sophi 
cated laboratory procedures for preparation, separation, and characterizatiof 
compounds and determination of their physical properties. Prerequisite: Ch 
111 and 141. Laboratory fee, $40 (Spring) | 
Organic Chemistry (3—3) Caress, Levy, K 
Systematic treatment of the structure, preparation, properties, and reaction 
the principal classes of organic compounds. Fundamental principles of ste 
chemistry, reaction mechanisms, and spectroscopic methods of analysis. CI 
may not be earned for both Chem 50 and Chem 151-52. Prerequisite to Chem 1 
Chem 12 or 18. Prerequisite to Chem 152: Chem 151. (Academic year) 
Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1—1) 8 
Laboratory complement of Chem 151-52. Introduction to and practice in bé 
skills of synthesis, separation, and purification of organic compounds Prered 
site or concurrent registration: Chem 151-52. Prerequisite to Chem 154: 
153. Laboratory fee, $40 per semester (Academic year) 

History of Chemistry (2 or 3) pef 
Historical development of chemistry from antiquity to the 20th century. pref 
uisite: Chem 12 (Fall) 

Chemical Instrumentation (3) Mont 
Electronic analog measurements and control of electrical quantities in chem 
instrumentation; digital and analog data conversion and optimization of 
tronic measurements in chemical instrumentation; computer interfacing 
programming using PC-based systems. Prerequisite: Chem 112 and 123. La 
tory fee, $20 (Fall) 

Undergraduate Research (1 or 2) 3 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Approval must be obtained prit 
registration. A final written report on the work is required. For students req 
ing Special Honors in chemistry, a poster or oral presentation is also requ! 
May be repeated once for credit. Majors are encouraged to take the course fof 
semesters. Laboratory fee, $40 per semester hour (Fall and spring) 
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CIVIL, MECHANICAL, AND ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING 


CIVIL, MECHANICAL, AND ENVIRONME! AL ENGINEERING 


Professors H. Liebowitz, J.E. Feir, T.G. Toridis, J. Eftis, R. Goulard, K. Mahmood, A.M Kiper 
(Chair), M.K. Myers, R.E. Kaufman, D.M Esterling, C.M. Gilmore, J.L. Whitesides, V 
Klein, I Jones, B.M. Kramer, C.A. Garris, J.C. Lamb III, J.D Lee, R.H. Tolson (Re- 
search), V.R. Milacic (Visiting) 

f Adjunct Professors W P. Reid, M.P. Gaus, B.W. Hannah, B. Whang, D.D. Moran, M.O 
Critchfield, A.G Adamantiades, M.Yachnis, C.F. Scheffey, B Dendrou, D.W. Coder 
Professorial Lecturers N L. Basdekas, D.R. Levin, W.D. Erickson, G.D. Love, S.-C. Liu, T.-F. 
Zien, D.J. Michel, W.D Jackson, B. Miller, E.F. Skelton, C.J. Astill, P.D. Maycock, LC. 
Hardin, J. Sobieski, D.U Gubser, J.I. Bregman, E. McCafferty, R.C. Macon, P.S. Lam, E.C. 
Yates, Jr., C Ng, W.J. Boettinger, G.C. Everstine, J.A. Sprague, R.W. Barnwell, D.L. 
Dwoyer, F. Farassat, C.G Interrante, A. Kehnemui, T. Kusuda, C.R. Hauer, D.R. Mulville, 
J.P. Raney, D.R. Levin, J.-N. Juang, E.B. Pritchard, J.L. Thomas, M.F. Card, M.D. Griffin, 

W.R. Hancuff, Jr., McMichael 

Associate Professors M.1 Haque, R. Lohner (Research), S. Sarkani, N.E. Bedewi 

Adjunct Associate Professor M.A. Imam 

Associate Professorial Lecturers D.W Ellison, R.Y.-Y. Ting, M.C. Cullingford, F.L. Will- 
ingham, Jr., A.B Wardlow, Jr., M.M. Mikulas, Jr., J.C. Coolbaugh, K. Khozeimeh, R.L. 
Bowles, W.D. Burrows. C. Winklehaus, R.F. Jones, Jr., S.C. Mehrotra, S. Basu, I.S. Raju, R. 
Chung, S.M Joshi, R.E. Lindberg, Jr., S.L. Zimmerman, C.C. Frantz, A. Ghamarian, J.F. 
O'Dea, W.B. Fichter, L.B. Garrett, P.N Majumdar, J.N. Moss, P. Dechaumphai, 
Gerhold, V Mukhopadhyay 

Assistant Professors A.D. Cutler (Research), C. Mavriplis, Y.-L. Shen, Y.M. Najjar (Visiting) 

Assistant Professorial Le turers R.C. Montgomery, R. Lee, T.L. Walton, Jr., G.E. Hicho, M.P. 
Gottlieb, W. Kulyk, E.T. Von Briesen J.M. Luckring, K.G. Garrahan, A.L. Dinsenbacher, 
H. Biswas, A.A. Oni, R.P. Weston, S Feng, L.C. Hartung, E.A. Morelli, M.J. Shuart, P.A. 
Gnoffo 


See the School of Engineering and Applied Science for the programs of study lead- 


ing to the Bachelor of S ience (Civil Engineering) and Bachelor of Science (Mechanical 
Engineering) 
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117 Engineering Computations (3) Toridis and Staff 
Application of numerical methods to the solution of engineering problems. 
Reduction of physical and engineering systems to computer models. Optimiza- 
tion techniques, physical modeling. Emphasis on use of small-scale computing 
systems. Prerequisite: 51 and junior status. (Fall) 

Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) Staff 
Stress and strain, axial load problems, torsion, shear force and bending moment 
pure bending of beams, shearing stresses in beams, compound stresses, analy 

of plane stress and plane strain, combined stresses, deflection of beams statically 
indeterminate problems, columns, the energy methods. Prerequisite: ApSc 57, 
113. (Fall and spring) 

Structural Theory I (3) Toridis and Staff 
Theory of statically determinate structures; stability and determinancy; influ- 
ence lines and moving loads. Analysis of roof systems and cable structures. 
Calculation of deflections. Approximate methods of analysis of indeterminate 
Structures. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 120. (Fall) 
Structural Theory II (3) Toridis and Staff 
Theory of statically indeterminate structures using matrix methods and classical 
approaches such as moment distribution and slope-deflection; influence lines; 
energy methods. Prerequisite: CE 121. (Spring) 

Materials Science (3) Gilmore and Staff 
Metallic, covalent, and ionic bonding; crystal structure; imperfections; noncrys- 
talline solids; reaction rates; phase transformations, mechanical properties, elec- 
trical conduction; als, insulators, semiconductors; magnetism; optical prop- 
erties. Prerequisite: Chem 13; concurrent registration: Phys 16. (Fall and 
spring 
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166 Materials Engineering (2) Gilmore and Sti 


Mechanical properties, plastic deformation dislocation theory, yieldif 
strengthening mechanisms, microstructure and properties, heat treatment 
steel, composites, amorphous materials, viscoelastic deformation, creep, ff 
ture, fatigue, fatigue crack propagation. Prerequisite: CE 140; concurrent regist 


tion: CE 120 (Fall and spring) 

Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) Gilmore and S% 
Measurement of strains and study of failure resulting from applied forces 
ductile, brittle, anisotropic, elastomeric, plastic, and composite materials. St 
of tension, compression, bending, impact, and shear failures. Prerequisité 
concurrent registration: CE 166 (Fall and spring) 

Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) St 
Engineering properties of soils; analysis of lateral earth pressures, bearing cap? 
ity, foundations, and slope stability. Prerequisite: CE 120, ME 126 (Fall 
Foundation Engineering (2) Su 
Subsurface exploration, design of shallow foundations, design of pile fount 
tions, earth-retaining structures, professional ethics applications Prerequis! 
CE 168 (Spring) 

Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering Laboratory (1) Sti 
Laboratory experiments for the classification, strength, compressibility, and gf 
eral engineering properties of soils. Prerequisite: CE 168 (Spring) 
Contracts and Specifications (2) Si 
Law of contracts, construction contracts, specifications, bidding, insurance 
bonds, professional liability, arbitration of disputes, litigation (Fall) 
Metal Structures (3) Toridis and Sf 


Principles of the design of metal structures, structural elements, connectió 
specific problems of analysis, methods of construction, professionalism inf 
sign. A design project, including the use of computer software and a deté 
report, is required. Prerequisite: CE 122. (Fall) 

Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) Toridis and % 
Principles of the design of reinforced concrete structures. Details of reinfof 
ment of structural elements. Monolithic structures, precast elements, meth 
construction. A design project, including the use of computer software a 
detailed report, is required. Prerequisite: CE 121; or concurrent registration? 
122 (Spring) 

Hydraulics (3) Mahmood and $ 
Fluid statics: pressure forces, buoyancy, and flotation. Application of kinem 
principles; flow fields, stream tubes, and flow nets. Fluid dynamics: applicati 
to pipe flow, hydraulic models, measurement of pressure, and velocity. Of 
channel flow: applications to water resources engineering. Prerequisite; ME y 
(Spring) 

Environmental Engineering I: 

Water Resources and Water Quality (3) Lamb and $ 
Introduction to available water resources and their uses. Methods of evalué 
water quality; causes and effects of quality, including impact on human hel 
and aquatic life. Regulatory concepts and practices. Municipal water and 
water systems. Course requirements include four periods of laboratory 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 193. (Fall) 

Hydrology (3) 3 
Descriptive hydrology: hydrologic cycle, precipitation, stream flow, evapora! 
and transpiration. Quantitative hydrology: hydrograph analysis, hydrograp 
basin outflow, storage routing. Probability concepts in hydrology: flood 
quency, rainfall frequency, stochastic hydrology. Prerequisite or conc urrent/ 
istration: ApSc 115, ME 126, CE 193 (Fall) 

Design and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineering Structures (3) Toridis and? 
Total structural systems concepts. Design of civil engineering structures sud 
piers, wharves, bulkheads, offshore platforms, dams, and other special st 
tures. Principles of cost analysis for timber, steel, and reinforced concrete $ 


tures. Project and report are required. Prerequisite: senior status (SP? 
Environmental Engineering II: e 
Water Supply and Pollution Control (3) Lamb and? 


Water sources and their development. Water distribution and wastewater co 
tion systems, including applied hydraulics of pipelines and pumps phy? 
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chemical, and biological treatment of water and wastéwater. Planning to meet 
quality needs and regulatory requirements. Course requirements include four 
periods of laboratory work Prerequisite: CE 194 (Spring) 

198 Research (1 to 3 Staff 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: junior 
or senior status (Fall and spring) 


MECHANICAL ENGI? ERI! 


117 Engineering Computations (3) Esterling and Staff 
Numerical methods for eng 1eering applications. Methods for solving systems of 
linear equations, root finding, curve fitting, and data approximation. Numerical 
differentiation and integration and numerical solution of differential equations 
Computer applications. Prerequisite: CSci 50 (Fall) 

Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) Jones and Staff 
Acquisition and analysis of experimental data. Laws of modeling and simulation 
Report formulation and presentation. Basic principles of measur ing instruments 
and sensors. Fundamentals of digital data ac quisition and use of computer-based 
data systems. Strain gages, oscilloscopes, transducers, and computerized data 
Systems. Prerequisite: ME 117 (Spring) 
Fluid Mechanics I (3) Garris and Staff 
Fluid properties, fluid statics, integral and differential formulations of conserva- 
tion of mass, momentum, and energy. Bernoulli's equation. Dimensional analysis 
and similitude. Inviscid flow. Viscous flow. Experimental and computational 
methods in fluid mechanics. Prerequisite: ApSc 58 (Spring) 
Thermodynamics (3) Staff 
Fundamental thermodynamic concepts, Zeroth law of thermodynamics, work 
and heat, first law of thermodynamics, properties of pure substances, first-law 
analysis, second law of thermodynamics, reversibility, entropy, second-law 
analysis of thermodynamic systems. Prerequisite: ApSc 113, Phys 14 (Fall) 
Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) Garris and Staff 
Natural frequencies, free vibration, forced vibration. Unbalance, whirling, vibra- 
tion isolation. Measuring techniques and application of c omputers in vibration 
analysis. Multiple degrees of freedom. Dynamic vibration absorbers. Shock and 
transient vibration. Prerequisite: ApSc 58 (Fall) 
Thermal Systems Design (3) Kiper and Staff 
Completion of a thermal systems design project that requires integration of the 
engineering science background, economics, reliability, safety, ethics, profes 
sional responsibility, and social considerations. Work includes dev elopment and 
use of design methodology, optimization, feasibility considerations, detailed 
stem descriptions, and presentation of results. Prerequisite: ME 187 (Fall) 
Mechanical Engineering Laboratory(2) Garris and Staff 
Project-oriented course. Simulates working environment of professional engi- 
neers. Projects are assigned in student's areas of interest; student is expected to 
design and assemble own experiments. Extensive use of instrumentation and 
computing facilities. Project proposal, progress reports, final report, and periodic 
oral presentations required. Prerequisite: ME 120. (Spring) 
Fluid Mechanics II (3) Garris, Goulard, and Staff 
Potential flow theory Boundary-layer theory. Drag on immersed bodies: form 
drag and skin friction. Turbulence. Compressible flow: acoustic speed, Mach 
number, isentropic flow, nozzle flow, normal and oblique shock phenomena, 
Raleigh and Fanno flows. Experimental and computational methods Prerequi- 
site: ME 126, 131 (Fall) 
Electromechanical Control System Design (3) Lee and Staff 
Application of control theory to the design of electromechanical systems. Trans- 
ducers, valves, and other control components. Mathematical models of open- 
and closed-loop electromechanical systems. Root locus and frequency response 
methods; application to the synthesis of feedback systems by both manual and 
computer-aided techniques. Prerequisite: ApSc 114; ME 117, 134 (Spring) 
Heat Transfer (3) Kiper and Staff 
Steady- and unsteady-state heat conduction problems. Analytical and numerical 
solution methods. Convective heat transfer, bounda y-layer approach, analogy 
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between heat and momentum transter l'hermal radiation; fundamental conc ep 
and laws. Heat-exchanger design. Prerequisite: senior status (Fall) 


189 Mechanical Engineering Design (3) Jones and Stë 


Preparation of a design project requiring interactions between various aspects 
mechanical engineering, such as fluid flow, heat transfer, thermal power, stress 
and displacements, and mechanism design. Includes preliminary design, prot 
type development and evaluation, and design optimization. Prerequisite: ? 
187: concurrent registration: ME 195 and 196 (Spring) 


190 Analysis and Synthesis of Mechanisms (3) Kaufman and Sf 


Kinematics and dynamics of mechanisms. Displacements, velocities, and acc 
erations in linkage, cam, and gear systems by analytical, graphical, and c ompul 
methods. Svnthesis of linkages to meet prescribed performance requiremel 
Prerequisite: ApSc 58 (Fall) 


191 Mechanical Design (3 Kaufman and Si 


Integration of knowledge of strength of materials in a design context. Stresses 8f 
deflections in engineering structures. Theories of failure. Introduction to 
design of mechanical components, suc h as fasteners, shafts, springs Introd 
tion to the use of computers in mechanic al engineering design. Prerequisite: 
120, ME 117 (Spring) 


192 Manufacturing Processes and Systems (3) Kramer and S 


Introduction to manufacturing tec hniques for metals, polymers, ceramics, a 
composites. Relationships between properties of materials and techniques? 
processing them. Process selection, design, control, and integration. Comput 
integrated manufacturing, robotics and assembly automation Prerequisite:] 
nior status or permission of instructor (Fall) 


193 Engineering Systems Design (3) Kaufman and st 


Creative engineering design, problem definition, and concept generation. Desi 
of bearings, clutches, brakes, and couplings. Optimization of system design us! 
computers and design projects Graphical communication, project presentati 
and use of existing design resources. Prerequisite ME 191 (Fall) 


194 Energy Conversion (3) 


Energy sources and utilization. Production of thermal energy, conversio? 
chemical energy, fossil fuel systems. Production of electrical energy, fundami 
tal principles, technological options Energy management and economic consi 
erations. Prerequisite: EE 20 (As arranged) 


195 Computer-Aided Design of Mechanical Systems (2) Jones and si 


Presentation of the major elements in a computer-aided design system, includ 
interactive computer graphics and methods of design optimization. The fin 
element method. Design of systems involving a variety of constraints. Consi 
tion of economic, safety, and reliability factors in the design process Preret 
site: ME 193; concurrent registration ME 196 (Spring) 


196 Design Project (1) Jones and s 


Identification and preparation of a design project, inc luding problem form! 
tion. feasibility studies and preliminary design, prototype development? 
testing, and design optimization. Concurrent registration: ME 195. (Sp 


197 Robotic Systems Design and Applications (3) Kramer and 


Modeling and analysis of robot designs. Kinematics, statics, and dynami 
linkages. Design and selection of mechanical structures, actuators, trans 
sions, and sensors. Design of robotic control systems Relevant computer 

ware and software. Industrial applications and limitations of robot systems 
experiments. Same as EE 192 (Spring) S 


198 Research (1 to 3) 


Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: jv’ 
or senior status (Fall and spring) 


ENGINEERING SCIENCE 


4 Engineering Drawing and Computer Graphics (3) Jones and? 
Introduction to technical drawing, including use of instruments, lettering 
metric construction, sketching, orthographic projection, section and aux? 
views, dimensioning, pictorial drawing, and intersections and develop™ 
Introduction to computer graphics, including topics c overed in manual draw 
and computer-aided drafting (Fall and spring) 


CLASSICS 
CLASSICS 


Professor J.E. Ziolkowski 

Associate Professor E.A. Fisher (Chair) 

Assistant Professors M.D. Ticktin, Y.M. Moses, G.S. Meltzer (Visiting) 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer D.B. Beers 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical humanities—The following requirements 
must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 1—2, 3, 4; or equivalent; or Clas 11-12, 13—14; or equiva- 
lent; and Clas 71, 72 

3. Required courses in the major—(a) 12 credit hours selected from 100-level classics 
Courses; (b) 18 credit hours selected from Art 101, 102, 103, 112, 155; Hist 105, 107, 108, 
109, 110, 111, 209; Phil 111; PSc 105; Rel 143 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical archaeology and classics—An interdepart- 
mental major arranged in conjunction with the Department of Art. The following require- 
ments must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or Clas 11-12, 13-14. 

3. Required courses in the major—Art 101, 102, 112, 155; three courses selected from 
Hist 107, 108, 109, 110, 209; 6 credit hours in 100-level courses in Greek or Latin. (A 
reading knowledge of French and German is recommended.) 


Minor in classical humanities—(a) 6 credit hours selected from Clas 1—2 or 11—12; (b) 9 
credit hours selected from Clas 3, 4, 13, 14, 71, 72, 105, 107, 108, 113, 127, 170, 185, 186; (c) 
6 credit hours selected from Art 101, 102, 103, 111; Hist 107, 108, 109, 110 


COURSES IN GREEK, HEBREW, LATIN, AND YIDDISH 


Beginning Latin (3—3) Ziolkowski 
Grammatical essentials of Latin, appropriate reading selections, development of 
English derivatives, introduction to Roman life and literature. (Academic 
year) 

Intermediate Latin: Prose and Poetry (3) Staff 
Development of ability to read and understand Latin literature of moderate 
difficulty. Prerequisite: Clas 1-2 or equivalent (Fall) 

Vergil's Aeneid (3) Staff 
Significant passages of Vergil's famous epic—in Latin; reading and discussion of 
the entire poem in translation. Prerequisite: Clas 3 or permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 

Beginning Greek: Classical (3—3) Fisher 
Study of the grammar, vocabulary, and structure of ancient Greek. Reading of 
selected ancient authors (Alternate academic years) 

Intermediate Greek: Classical (3—3) Staff 
Reading of ancient Greek prose or poetic works (e.g., selections from Homer, 
Plato, Euripides). Review of grammar. Prerequisite: Clas 11—12 or equivalent. 
(Alternate academic years) 

Beginning Hebrew (4—4) Moses 
An active presentation of Hebrew as it is spoken and written today. Comprehen- 
sion, speaking, reading, and writing skills are stressed. Laboratory fee, $50 per 
semester. (Academic year) 

Inter: iate Hebrew (4—4) Ticktin 
Further development of skills in speaking, reading, writing, and comprehension 
of modern Hebrew. Texts range from Israeli newspaper items to selections from 
classical materials. Prerequisite: Clas 21—22 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50 
per semester. (Academic year) 

Yiddish for Reading and Conversation (3—3) Ticktin 
Grammatical essentials of the language, appropriate reading selections, conver- 
sational exercises for beginners. (Alternate academic years) 


Modern Hebrew Nonfiction (3) Mo 


Directed readings in humanities and social sciences. Development of lingui: 


skills necessary for independent research. May be repeated for credit. Prere¢ 
site: Clas 24 or permission of instructor (Fall) 

104 Modern Hebrew Fiction (3) Mo 
Study of selected modern Israeli short stories and poems. Prerequisite: Clas 1 
or permission ot instructor (Spring) 

109-10 Major Latin Authors (3—3 S 
Selections from one or two major authors will be read each semester. May 
repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Clas 3, 4; or permission of instructor 
(Academic year 

120—21 Advanced Hebrew Literature (3—3) Tick 


139—40 


185-86 


Selections from Hebrew literature throughout the ages: Bible, Rabbinics, me 
eval Hebrew literature; classical motifs in modern Israeli literature. Liter 
analysis (writing and discussion) in Hebrew. Prerequisite: Clas 104 or permiss! 
ot instructor 

Major Greek Authors (3-3) St 
Selections from a wide variety of Greek prose, drama, and poetry, suited tot 
needs of the class. May be repeated for credit with permission of instrudl 
Prerequisite: Clas 14 (Academic year) 

Directed Reading (1, 2, or 3) St 
Advanced reading in Greek, Hebrew, or Latin. Admission by permission 
instructor 


COURSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
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108 


Greek and Latin Origins of Medical Terms (3) St 
Mastery of medical terminology by learning word elements from Greek and L8! 
and the principles that govern both the formation of medical words and 


derivation of their meanings (Fall) 

Greek Literature and Civilization (3) Si 
Study of ancient Greek civilization with focus on public and private life as 8$ 
primarily through literature (Fall) 

Roman Literature and Civilization (3) s 
Study of Roman civilization with focus on public and private life as seen prim 
ily through literature (Spring) j 
Modern Hebrew Literary Classics (3) Tick 


Prose and poetry of a century of writing from the beginning of the Hebrew litel® 
renaissance to contemporary Israeli literature, including works of Bialik, Agi 
Hazaz, Amichai, Oz, and Yehoshua. Discussions stress historical develop 

and authors’ treatments of tradition and modernity. i 
Israeli Society and Culture: Literary Perspectives (3) Tics 
A study of literature reflecting such contemporary issues as the conflict betwe 
the ‘builders’ generation" and their children; the cultural contacts of A 
kenazim and Sefardim; image of the Arab; impact of the Holocaust; Zionist idé 
and current realities (Fall) i 
Contemporary Israeli Short Stories and Poetry (3) Tid) 
An introduction to post-1948 writers, including A.B. Yehoshua, Amos Oz, Dat 
Shahar, Aharon Apfelfeld, Dahlia Ravikovitch, Yehuda Amichai, Haim Gh 
Amir Gilboa, and Amalia Kahana-Karmon (Spring) L 
Special Topics (3) s 
Topics in Greek, Hebrew, Roman, and Yiddish literature; topics announcéal 
the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit provided the topic dil? 


, 


7 Greek and Roman Mythology (3) Ziolk 


The creation of the world, the nature of the gods, and the adventures of her0™ 
described in various Greek and Roman literary sources (e.g., epic, drama, hy 
and as shown in ancient art (Fall) 7 
Approaches to Classical Mythology (3) s 
Selected classical myths examined through various disciplinary approadi , 
such as archaeology, psychology, history, and women's studies. Prerequ 
Clas 107 (Spring) 
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Greek and Roman Drama (3) Staff 
Study of Greek and Roman tragedy and comedy; the nature and setting of 
dramatic pertormance in classical antiquity (Spring) 

' Classical Influence on Western Civilization (3) Ziolkowski 
A survey of Greek and Roman influence on Western « ivilization, especially in 
architecture, language, literature, and science Prerequisite: a course in classical 
literature or history 
Issues of Gender in Classical Antiquity (3) Staff 
In-depth study and discussion of readings from anc ient and modern sources on 
women and gender difference in Greek and Roman society. 


LOLUMBI/ COLL ADVISING WORKSHOP 


; Norkshop Leaders 

Brandt, Y Captain-Hidalgo, P.R. Churchill, P. Connerton, J J. Cordes, W.P. Cupples, 
RP Donaldson, | Folkerts, N.C. Garner, D.A. Grier, R.J Guenther, A. Hiltebeitel, C.W. 
Linebaugh, J. Lowe, D.W. McAleavey, C. Meloni, B.M Mergen, J.A. Quitslund, F. 
Reid, P. Robbins. B.W Sabelli, J. Stephanic, G.C. Stephens, R.W. Stephens, S. Strasser, 
P.H. Ullman, E.F Wells, M.C. Zea 


The Columbian College Advising Workshop is open only to Columbian College fresh- 
Men. In addition to the workshop leader, each workshop has a team that includes a member 
bf the University’s professional or administrative staff and a student peer advisor. The 
Advising workshop’s one hour of credit does not count toward degree requirements. 


1 Freshman Advising Workshop (1) McAleavey and Staff 
Participatory and informational sessions required for entering freshmen, de- 
signed to integrate students into Columbian College and the University by pro- 
viding an introduction to the liberal arts, promoting effective participation in 
a richly diverse academic community, and encouraging an enlightened self- 
sufficiency in the selection of courses and majors 


UNICATION STUDIES 


"rofessors P. Robbins (Director of the Journalism Program), C.H. Sterling, J.B. Manheim 
(Director of the National Center for Communication Studies and of the Political Commu- 
nication Program), C. Warren (Director of the Speech Communication Program) 

"rofessorial Lecturers F.L. Dennis, L.B. Laurent 

Associate Professors J.E. Thiel (Director of the Radio-Television Program), C.W. Puffen- 
barger, J.L. Folkerts 

\ssociate Professorial Lecturers J.P. McGill, T.O. Cron, J.R. Fogarty, D.L. Smith, R.S. 
Becker, J.A. Echave, N Kingsley, Roberts 

Assistant Professors S. Keller, M. Keeler, M. Keith (Visiting), K. Riley-Nuss, S.L. Livingston, 
L.S. Harv 

Adjunct Assistant Professors M.M. Travis, D Havinga 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers E.B. Feldman, M.C. Sheward, C. Stoltz 


Through the National Center for Communication Studies, the University offers programs 
eading to degrees in journalism, political communication, radio—television, and speech 
ommunication. Established in 1991, the National Center is the succe sor to the Depart- 


nents of Communication and Journalism and the Political Communication Program, and 


DCorporates all of the curricula previously administered by those units. 

At press time, the curricula of the National Center were being reviewed. This issue of the 
ulletin retains ¢ ourse numbering and requirements as they were in effect at the time of the 
eorganization 


URNALISM 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in journalism—The following requirements must be 


ilfilled 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 
rts and Sciences 


2. Prerequisite í ourses—Engl 51-52 or 71-72; Jour 71—72; PSc 1 and 2; Stat 51 or 53. 
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3. Required courses in the major—24 hours of second-group courses in journal 
including (a) Jour 111, 196, 198; (b) 9 credit hours chosen from Jour 121, 125, 133 1354 
138.139, 151, 155; and (c) 6 credit hours chosen from Jour 115, 116, 117, 128, 129, 1404 
142. 145, 146, 150, 170, 190 (only 3 credits will apply), 199 

4. Required as a secondary area of concentration—a minimum ot 18 credit how 
second-group courses, chosen in consultation with the major advisor, in one other déf 
ment or field of study 

Recommended electives (some of these courses may be taken to meet the gef 
curriculum requirements of Columbian College): AmCv 71-72; Art 23; Econ 121, 142s 
161. 162, 181-82; Hist 71-72; Phil 45, 121; PSc 110 through 122; Psyc 115; Comm 132) 
134, 145; Stat 105, 129 

Enrollment into the major is restricted; contact the program office for details. 


Minor in journalism—The student must complete 21 credit hours in journalism, ing 
ing Jour 71 or 72; Jour 111; one course selec ted from Jour 115, 116, 117, or 170; three col 
selected from Jour 121, 125, 133, 135, 137, 138, 139, 151, or 155; and any one & 


journalism course 


Special Honors—Senior journalism majors w ith a grade-point average of 3.5 in at? 
five 100-level journalism courses may apply for special honors at the start of the senion 
with submitted proof of ability in print or broadcast professional media. They then? 
complete degree requirements with grades of A or B in at least 50 percent of all work dé 
this institution, must earn a grade-point average of at least 3.5 for all 100-level journ 
courses taken, and, four weeks before expected graduation, must submit to the departi 
published or broadcast professional work « ompleted during the senior year 


Departmental prerequisite: Jour 111 and permission of the department are prereq? 
to Jour 115, 125, 133, 135, 137, 138, 139, 151, 155, 190, and 196 


71-72 Introduction to Mass Communication (3—3) Fol 
Jour 71: Historical study of U.S. news media; political, social, and ecol 
developments. Media relations with government and the evolving conc 
freedom of the press. Hist 71-72 recommended. Jour 72: The U.S press, 
television, and other mass media. Monopoly, libel, government regu 
ethics, and news media responsibility (Academic year) 

111 Reporting (3) Robbins, Puffenbl 
Gathering information, evaluating it, and writing news and feature stories} 
emphasis on print media. Historical, ethical, and legal perspectives of jou 
tic reporting. Assignments on campus and within the metropolitan area 
concentration on government and politics. Freshmen must obtain depart 
permission before enrolling. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall and spring) 

115 Newspaper Editing and Make-up (3) Puffent 
Modern newspaper design and the editing and page layout process. 
work in selecting and editing stories for publication; writing headlines andf 
captions; selecting, sizing, and cropping photos and other graphic materi 
laying out pages. Procedures and ethics for editors and designers. Prere 
Jour 111 or permission of the department (Fall and spring) 

116 Magazine Layout and Design (3) 3 
Layout, typography, and design for magazines, newsletters, house orgali 
similar publications for associations, institutions, and industry (Fa i 

117 Magazine Editing (3) ] 
The editor's responsibility to publisher and readers. Setting the editoris 
and planning content and production to meet them. Editing copy for gene 
specialized magazines (Spring) E 

121 Feature Writing (3) p 
Free-lancing nonfiction articles; obtaining materials through independent? 


tigation. Permission of the instructor required (Spring) ; 
125 Science Writing (3) Kif 
Writing science news for the mass media (Spring) 
128 Government Process and the Media (3) Maf 
Examination of the roles played by the news media that affect the p 


the on 


process, including the impact the media have on the Presidency, 
and the bureaucracy, and the adequacy of news organizations to provide! 
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tion and analysis needed by citizens to exercise effective self-government. Same 
as PSc 128 (Fall and spring) 

TV News: The Politics of Visibility (3) Larson 
Same as Comm/PSc 129 

Advanced Reporting: Public Affairs (3) Puffenbarger 
Coverage and writing of local and state governmental news. (Fall and spring) 
Advanced Reporting: Consumer and Service Journalism (3) Cron 
Specialized training in writing service stories and consumer news. (Fall) 
Advanced Reporting: National Affairs (3) Fogarty 
Coverage and writing of federal government news. (Fall) 

Investigative Reporting (3) Puffenbarger 
In-depth reporting in selected areas of political, economic, and social affairs. 
Prerequisite: Jour 133 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

Advanced Reporting: Radio and Television News (3) Feldman 
Preparing news and public affairs programs for broadcast media. (Fall and 
spring) 

Photojournalism (3) ; 
Elements of effective news and feature photographs, including study and evalua- 
tion of slides taken by students. Picture selection, cropping, captions. Student 
costs include film and development of slides. (Fall and spring) 
Intermediate Photojournalism (3) Staff 
Students take, develop, and print their own black-and-white photographs for 
more intensive study of news and feature pictures. Some editing, layout, and 
photo essays. Students purchase their own film and print paper. Laboratory fee, 
$75. Prerequisite: Art 23, Jour 140 (Spring) 

Advanced Photojournalism (3) Staff 
Picture stories and photo essays in black and white or color; emphasis on layout, 
captions, text. Students must purchase own film and print paper. Laboratory fee, 
$75. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 

Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) McGill, Sheward 
Principles, problems, and ethics of public relations for government agencies, 
commercial establishments, educational and other public institutions. Case his- 
tories of successful programs. (Fall and spring) 

Government Information (3) Staff 
Growth of information activities in government and the role of the information 
specialist. Writing and editing for government information operations. 
(Spring) 

News Coverage in Washington (3) Puffenbarger 
The Washington news beats, channels and sources of news in the nation’s 
Capital, uses and abuses of the media. Field trips to local news centers and press 
briefings. 

Editorial Writing (3) Robbins 
Techniques of editorial writing, conducting the editorial page, function of edi- 
torials and columns of news commentary in a free press. Permission of the in- 
structor required. (Spring) 

Critical Writing and Reviewing (3) Laurent 
Reviewing and commenting on the arts and entertainment for the mass media. 
(Spring) 

News Publication Management (3) Staff 
The business side of publishing. Study of the roles of advertising, circulation, 
promotion, accounting and administration, and mechanical departments in 
newspapers and other publications. (Spring) 

Internship in Journalism (3) Staff 
Study of a journalistic medium in action by working in a Washington area news 
office. Admission restricted to junior and senior journalism majors approved bya 
departmental committee. May be repeated for up to 9 credits. (Fall and spring) 
Documentary Photography (3) Staff 
Laboratory fee, $75. 

Senior Project (3) Staff 
Open only to journalism majors. Major journalistic effort undertaken in consulta- 
tion with a member of the journalism staff. A written request describing the 
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project must be presented to the staff member for approval and filed with} 


student's advisor in the semester before registration (Fall and spring) 
198 Law of the Press (3 Dennis, Bed 
Freedom of the press, censorship, legislative controls, publication as « ontempi 
court, copyright, news-gathering agencies, labor law and the newspaper bi 
ness, law of libel, privileged matter, fair comment on public characters, right 
privacy (Fall) 
199 Special Topics in Journalism (3) 3 


Selected topics: writing, editing, graphics, photojournalism, or other aspect! 
communication. May be repeated for credit 


POLITICAL COMMUNICATION 


Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartifi 
tal program in political communication leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts Ent 
ment into the major is restricted; contact the program office for details 

The following requirements must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate Scho? 
Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite courses: one course chosen from Stat 53, 91, 105 (Stat 53 is ust 
preferred); PSc 1, 2; Econ 11 or 12; Comm 133; Jour 72. 

3. Required courses in the major 

(a) PCm 100, 199; Comm 100, 130; Jour 111; PCm/PSc 103; PSc 120 

(b) Four courses selected from the following, at least two of which must be cout 
other than political communication: PCm 150, 191, 192, 195; Jour/PSc 128; Comm/Jou 
129; Comm 175, 181, 184; Jour 146, 198 

(c) Four additional 100-level courses offered by the Department of Political Scie 
or by other programs of the National Center for Communication Studies 


Special Honors—Students with a grade-point average of at least 3.5 in all course V 
completed at this institution and in all courses required for the major may declat®) 
Special Honors at the beginning of the senior year. To achieve Special Honors, the st! 
must maintain the stated grade-point requirements and present a successful oral defen 
a research paper prepared for the Senior Seminar in Political Communication befor 
interdisciplinary committee that includes the program director and two other fac 
members nominated by the student and approved by the program director. It is red 
mended that students declaring for Special Honors take PCm 195 in the first semester 
senior year and PCm 199 in the second semester 


100 Introduction to Political Communication (3) Livingston, Man 
Basic concepts and theories of political communication; development of af 
work for analyzing political communication; applications in the United st 
other countries, and the international system. Limited to political commu 
tion majors (Spring) 

103 Political Communication Research (3) Livingston, Manh 
Strategies and techniques of empirical research with application to the study! 
practice of political communication. Students may not receive credit for 
PCm 103 and PSc 101. Prerequisite: PCm 100. (Fall) 

150 Selected Topics in Political Communication (3) 

Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for creditf 
vided the topic differs. Prerequisite: PCm 100 or permission of the p 
director. 

191-92 Field Experience (3-3) 
Open to juniors and seniors majoring in political communication stud 
spend at least 16 hours a week during the semester in an approved agent 
office performing practical work in the subject under the general guidan® 
faculty advisor. Grades are assigned on a pass/no pass basis only. 

195 Independent Study (1 to 6) 

The student pursues a program of directed reading or original research und 
direction of a faculty advisor. Limited to seniors or exceptionally well-pré 
juniors majoring in political communication. Before registering, the student 
obtain approval of a written plan of study by the faculty member who will 
the study and the program director 
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199 Senior Seminar in Political Communication (3) Livingston, Manheim 
Limited to majors in political communication. Selected reading and discussion 
with possible fieldwork in the professional subject 


COMMUNICATION 


Bachelor of Arts witha major in radio—television—The following requirements must be 
fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 

rts and Sciences 

2. Required courses in related areas—15 credit hours of 100-level courses in a single 
subject area other than radio-television or speech communication, as approved by the 
major advisor 

3. Required program courses—Comm 1, 100, 110, and 199 

4. Required courses in the major—Comm 75, 133, 134, and 145 Eighteen hours of 100- 
level radio television or film courses, as approved by the major advisor; 9 of these hours 
must be in the 180—189 radio—television sequence 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in speech communication—The following requirements 
must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate Sc hool of 
Arts and Sciences 

2. Required courses in related areas—15 credit hours of 100-level courses in a 
single subject area other than speech communication or radio—television, as approved by 
the major advisor 

3. Required program courses—Comm 1, 100, 110, and 199 

4. Required courses in the major—Comm 112, 121, 126, and 143 or 144. Fifteen hours of 
100-level speech communication courses as approved by the major advisor; 6 of these 
Yours must be in the 180—189 sequence 


Minor in speech communication—18 credit hours of communication courses, includit g 


omm 1, 112, 121, and 126. 


Note: For Comm 130, 132, 134, and 146, attendance on the first day of class is 
equired because production instruction is provided that will not be repeated. 


1 Speech Communication (3) Keller, Riley-Nuss, and Staff 
The study and practice of the basic principles and techniques of public speaking 
used to inform and persuade audiences. Emphasis on the speech building pro- 
cess: research, composition, organization, style, delivery, and criticism. 

(Fall, spring, and summer) 

30 Television's View of America (3) Travis 
The role of television entertainment and news programming in portraying the 
American people and interpreting their values and aspirations, their faults and 
frailties, their successes and failures, their heroes and villains. (Summer) 
Introduction to Electronic Mass Media (3) Staff 
Introduction to theory, forms, content, research, and societal role of American 
broadcasting and newer media as a process in communication. The course pro- 
vides a context for studies in journalism, management, sociology, political sci- 
ence, and economics (Summer) 

Sight and Sound (3) Thiel, Havinga 
Development of a critical awareness of aural and visual communication through 
an introduction to the aesthetics, techn ques, and organization of the creative 
process in electronic media. Lecture (21/2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Prerequi- 
site: permission of instructor for nonmajors. Laboratory fee, $30 (Fall and 
spring) 

Communication Theory (3) Riley-Nuss, Warren 
Study of the various theoretical approaches that may explain the role of commu- 
nication in society and its impact and practice. Examination of theories of 
rhetoric, communication, and mass communication, along with the biase 
sumptions, and research methodologies of each approach. (Fall and spring) 
Research Methods in Communication (3) Staff 
Scientific method and ethics of research, examined in relation to the study of 
communication. (Spring) 


121 


126 


132 


133 


134 


137 


143 


144 


146 
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Business and Professional Speaking (3) St 
Study of the communication process in business and professional organizati@ 
practice in interviewing, small-group communication, and speeches for spe 
occasions. For nonmajors only (Fall, spring, and summer) 


2 Persuasion (3) warf 


In-depth study of the principles and techniques of persuasion, focusing) 
theory. Emphasis is placed on the common-premise model while consideli 
factors of image, support materials, emotion, audience analysis, and style. 
requisite: Comm 1 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 

Small Group Communication (3) Riley-M 
The study and practice of communication in small groups focusing on probl 
solving, norms, roles, and leadership. Prerequisite: Comm 1 or permission 
instructor (Fall and spring) 

Argumentation and Debate (3) Kel 
Study of the advocacy process, with emphasis on issue identification, us 
evidence, and logical proof. Practice in oral advocacy and argumentative spe 
ing. Prerequisite: Comm 1 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 


7 Forensic Practice (1) 


Student participation in intercollegiate speech activities. May be repeated fo 
total of 4 credit hours of credit. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Fall and spring) 


TV News: The Politics of Visibility (3) 8 
Same as Jour/PSc 129 | 
Radio- Television Production for Non-Majors (3) Havf 


Basic concepts of radio and television as communications media, with emph 
on design and production techniques with applications in political c ommul 
tion. Priority given to political communication majors. Laboratory fee, $30. 
(Fall and spring) 

Radio- Television Performance (3) T 
Introduction to the basic theories and techniques required for effective, 9 
dramatic media performance (i.e., announcing, moderating, newscasting, 
Prerequisite: Comm 1 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $30. 
(Spring and summer) 


Development of American Electronic Media (3) Sterling, Keith, Hat 
Study of the origins, structure, and nature of American broadcasting and re 
media (Spring) $ 


Sound Design (3) 
Introduction to basic concepts of traditional audio and sound design as crei 
communication medium; emphasis on design and technique for a variet 
formats. Lecture (21/2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Prerequisite: Comm 
Laboratory fee, $30 (Fall and spring) 

Scriptwriting (3) $ 
Study and practice of the forms, techniques, and types of writing for n 
television, and film. Prerequisite: Engl 11 or 12, and Comm 75. (Fall) 

Topics in Electronic Media (1 to 3) s 
Topic and fee announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for df 


provided the topic differs (Fall, spring, and summer) 

Origins of Contemporary Rhetorical Theory (3) we 
Study of rhetorical theory and method as they evolved in the Western world® 
the classical period to the present (Spring, even years) 

History of Rhetoric in American Public Address (3) K 
Study of American oratory from its pre-Revolution origins to the present! 
interpreted in terms of issues and movements. (Spring, odd years) e 


Image Design (3) 

Introduction to basic concepts of video as a creative communication med! 
design and technique, planning, and directing in a studio context. Lect 
hours), laboratory (21/2 hours). Prerequisite: Comm 134. Laboratory fe& 
(Fall) T 
Television Directing (6) 

Advanced study and practice of television directing techniques. Student 
expected to demonstrate skill in working with studio and electronic field prot 
tion equipment and in the development of television programs from ofif 
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concepts to final productions. Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Prerequi- 
site: Comm 145 and permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $40 (Spring) 
Language of a (3) Travis 
Introduction to cinema as language through analysis of the components of film 
structure—camera, editing, sound, movement, music, dialogue, and mise-en- 
scéne. Laboratory fee, $30 (Fall) 
History of Cinema (3) Travis 
An examination of the history, structure, and theory of motion pictures in Amer- 
ica and abroad. Same as Art 173. Laboratory fee, $35 (Fall) 
Special Studies in Film (3) Staff 
In-depth study of specific film topics. Prerequisite: Comm 173 Laboratory fee, 

30 (Spring) 

he Political Image (3) Travis 
An analysis of the techniques of propaganda and rhetoric used in film and 
television to visualize political ideology. Laboratory fee, $30 (Spring, even 
years} 
Film as Fact and Fiction (3) Travis 
A comparison of structural differences between documentary and fiction film in 
order to study how each presents different versions of reality. Laboratory fee, $30. 
(Spring, odd years) 
Regulation and Policy in Electronic Media (3) Sterling 
Legal, technical, political, economic, and social aspects of radio, television, and 
cable and related delivery systems. Structure and operation of FCC and other 
agencies, plus role of Congress and courts. Consideration of problems in spec- 
trum allocation, behavioral regulation, the trend to deregulate political influ- 
ence, and current policy matters. Prerequisite: Comm 133 (Fall) 
Electronic Media Management (3) Staff 
Decision-making, strategic planning, and daily operations of radio, television, 
and cable; programming and sales strategies, promotion, and impact of ratings 
and research. Prerequisite:'Comm 133 (Fall) 
Innovation in Electronic Media (3) Harvey 
Examination of current and future trends in electronic media, with emphasis on 
radio, television, and cable, including developments in technology, program- 
ming, industry structure, and public policy. Prerequisite: Comm 3. 
(Fall) 
International Communication (3 Staff 
Major international news-gathering and broadcasting organizations, inter- 
national communications policy forums, organizations and treaties, spectrum 
allocation criteria, communications techno , programming development, 
and trade. International propaganda as a policy tool; *New World Information 
Order." Prerequisite: Comm 133 (Spring, even years) 
Comparative Communication Systems (3) Staff 
In-depth study of the developmental, regulatory, political, economic, and cul- 
tural dimensions of selected foreign communication emphasis on 
broadcasting, cable, and satellite applications. Prerequisite: Comm 133. 
(Spring) 
Seminar: Topics in Communication (1 to : Staff 
Topic and fee announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
provided the topic differs. (Fall and spring). 
Effects of Electronic Media (3) Harvey 
Current concepts of the impact of broadcasting and related media on audiences; 
social science research findings and methods, including persuasion, formation of 
opinion, media and personal interaction, violence, audience characteristics and 
media use patterns, and development of related theories and models of mass 
communication. Prerequisite: Comm 133. (Spring) 
Independent Study (1 to 3) Staff 
Independent research and special projects. Open to seniors or exceptionally 
well-prepared juniors majoring in speech communication. Before students are 
permitted to register for Comm 196, they must submit a written proposal of the 
plan of study and obtain approval of the staff member who will be directing the 
study and of the program director. 
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Internship: Radio- Television (3) Thiel and St 
Open to seniors majoring in radio—television. Students spend at least 16 houf 
week during the semester in an approved media position with a local nonprol 
corporate, or commercial organization. Seminar meetings, reports, and care 
oriented projects. Admission requires an application and approval of the pf 
gram director. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 
Internship: Speech Communication (3) Warren and Sit 
Open to seniors majoring in speech communication. Students spend at least! 
hours a week during the semester in an approved communication-related pos 
tion with a local organization. Meetings with advisor and an application-orientt 
paper are required. Admission requires approval of the program director. May! 
repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 

Senior Seminar in Communication (3) Sui 
For students completing a communication major. Integration of the conc epts 
communication. Under the guidance of an instructor, the student writes a mal 
research paper on an approved topic. Prerequisite: permission of instructor 8f 
program director (Fall) 


COMPUTER AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


See Statistics/Computer and Information Systems. 

COMPUTER SCIENCE 3 
See Electrical Engineering and Computer Science. 

COUNSELING A 
See Human Services. 

CRIME IN COMMERCE P 
See Forensic Sciences. 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE » 
See Sociology. 

DANCE A 
See Theatre and Dance. 

DRAMA A 
See Theatre and Dance. 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE P 


Committee on Dramatic Literature 


A. Pao (Chair), G. Paster, A.G. Wade, R.L. Combs, N.C. Garner, W.A. Pucilowsky, 1 


Wallace, C.F. Gudenius 


Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdiscipliné 
program in dramatic literature leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. This major, Wa 
combines the strengths of the Departments of English and of Theatre and Dancd 
designed to give equal consideration to the two key aspects of theatre—the literary text 


the production 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in dramatic literature— The following requirements m 


be fulfilled 


P n ^ : aJ " a] f 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate Scholl 


Arts and Sciences 


Required courses in related areas—12 credit hours chosen from Art 31-32; Hmn% 


J 
4, 5, 6; Mus 103—4; Phil 162; TrDa 190-91 


EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


3. Required courses for the major (42 credit hours): 
(a) Engl 120, 127-28; Engl/TrDa 124; TrDa 145-46. 
(b) 12 credit hours in drama courses or related topics selected from Anth 191/TrDa 
140; Clas 113; Engl 105, 108, 155, 156, 157, 158, 165, 166; Mus 121; Fren/Span 132. 
(c) 12 credit hours in performance and production courses in the Department of 
Theatre and Dance, including TrDa 14, 130, 147 


EARLY MODERN EUROPEAN STUDIES 


Committee on Early Modern European Studies 
R.E. Kennedy, Jr. (Chair), I. Azar, C.A. Linden, J.A. Quitslund, L.F. Robinson, R.H. Schlagel, 
K. Thoenelt, D. Wallace 


Columbian Col lege and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary 
Program in Early Modern European Studies. This humanities program is designed to 
enhance the student's understanding of the history, philosophy, religion, science, litera- 
ture, and art of the five centuries (1300-1800) during which the Western world began to 
take on its modern dimensions. The program is directed by an interdepartmental commit- 
tee, 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in early modern European studies—The following require- 
ments must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. 

2. Requirements for the major: 

a. Hmn 2; Phil 112; Rel 145; PSc 106. ! 

b. 6 credit hours of second-group French, German, or Spanish literature courses 
taught in the language, from among the following: Fren 120, 121, 122, 123; Ger 103-4, 
111-12, 131-32; Span 121-22, 123-24, 125. i 

C. 27 credit hours of art history, history, and English literature, with the course 
distribution to be determined in consultation with the program advisor, and with a 
minimum of 6 hours from each of the following groups: Art 104—5, 106-7, 108, 113—14, 
121-22; Engl 125—26, 127—28, 129, 130, 131—32; Hist 101, 105, 

151, 153, 154. 


EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES > 


Professors C.W. Shih (Chair), J. Chaves 
Associate Professors D.L. Lee, Y.-K. Kim-Renaud 
Associate Professorial Lecturer M.-J.C. Loh 
fessor G.C.Y. Wang 
stant Professorial Lecturer M. Frost 
Instructor T Kimura 
Lecturers L.Y.C. Jiordano, N.H. Kuo 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Chinese language and literature —The requirements are 
as follows: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Chin 5-6 (preferred); or Chin 1-2, 3-4. 

3. Required for the major—Chin 11—12, 107—8, 109—10, and 6 hours selected from Chin 
161, 163-64; plus 12 additional credit hours of 100-level Chinese Courses. 


Minor in Chinese language and literature—Prerequisite: 18—22 credit hours, including 
either Chin 1—2, 3—4, and 11 or Chin 5—6 and 11. The minor consists of 12 additional credit 
hours selected from Chin 12, 107—8, 109-10, 123—24, 161, 163—64, and 179-80. 


Minor in Japanese language and literature—Prerequisite: 22 credit hours, including 
Japn 1—2, 3-4, and 5-6 The minor consists of 12 additional credit hours: Japn 7—8 and 
Japn 111-12 


. With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 
listings 
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CHINESE 

1-2 Basic Chinese (4—4) M 
Fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, with graded reading and prat 
in writing. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Academic year) 

J-4 Basic Chinese (4—4) M 
Continuation of grammar and spoken Chinese, with more emphasis on 
written language and reading. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Acadé 
year) 

5—6 Intensive Basic Chinese (8—8) 


Intensive beginner's course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciat 
with graded reading and practice in writing. Laboratory fee, $70 per seme 
(Academic year) 


10 Chinese Calligraphy (1) 
Writing of Chinese characters with traditional writing implements. No kni 
edge of the language required. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spi 
11-12 Intensive Intermediate Chinese (6—6) M 


Reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation, systematic revie 
grammar. Prerequisite to Chin 11: Chin 6. Laboratory fee, $70 per seme 
(Academic year 

22 Intermediate Chinese Conversation (3) 
A practical course for improving speaking ability. Prerequisite: 6 credit how 


Chinese or equivalent. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
107-8 Readings in Modern Chinese (3—3) f 
Readings in selected modern literary works, social science materials, and dí 
mentary materials. Prerequisite: Chin 12 or equivalent (Academic yea 
109—10 Introduction to Classical Chinese (3—3) Shih, Chi 
Introduction to classical writings in Chinese literature, history, and philoso] 
Prerequisite: Chin 6 (Alternate academic years) 


123-24 Introduction to Chinese Linguistics (3—3) 
Introduction to the history of the Chinese language. Analysis of linguistic st 
ture of modern spoken Chinese and classical Chinese. Prerequisite Chin! 
equivalent, or a course in linguistics (Alternate academic years) 
161 Chinese Culture Through Films (3) 

Survey of the Chinese cultural heritage presented through films. Topics ind 
literature, philosophy, art, religion, and social history from prehistorical timf 
the modern era. Lectures and discussion in English. 


163—64 Chinese Literature in Translation (3—3) Chi 
An introductory course focusing on major works of poetry, drama, and the M 
in their historical and social context (Academic year) 

179-80 20th-Century Chinese Literature (3—3) 3 
Works of Lu Xun, Lao She, and others. Drama of Tian Han and Cao Yu. Prer@ 
site: Chin 107 or equivalent (Alternate academic years) 

185-86 Directed Reading (3—3) S 
Reading of material in the student's field of interest. Admission by permissi@ 
instructor (Academic year) 

199—200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Chinese S 
Language and Literature (3—3) 
Conferences and group discussions (Academic year) 
JAPANESE 
1-2 Basic Japanese (4—4) Kimura} 
Fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, with graded reading and pr 
in writing. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Academic year) | 
J-4 Basic Japanese (4—4) Kimura, 
Continuation of grammar, with more emphasis on written language and re& 
Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Academic year) 
5—6 Intermediate Japanese (3—3) Kis! 


m. 
Reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation, systematic revif 
grammar. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester. (Academic year) 
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Intermediate Japanese (3—3) Kimura 
Continuation of reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation, 
Systematic review of grammar. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Academic 
year) 

Japanese Literature in Translation (3—3) Chaves 
An introductory survey of traditional and modern Japanese literature read in 
English translation: love and nature poetry; theater (classical drama, puppet 
plays); fiction; diaries. Particular emphasis is placed on the great women writers 
of Japan (Academic year) 

Japanese Culture Through Films (3) Shih, Chaves 
Survey of the Japanese cultural heritage presented through films Topics include 
literature, philosophy, art, religion, and social history from prehistorical times to 
the modern era. Lectures and discussion in English. (Spring) 


KOREAN 


1-2 Basic Korean (4—4) Kim-Renaud 
Fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, with graded reading and practice 
in writing. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester. (Academic year) 

Basic Korean (4—4) Kim-Renaud 
Continuation of grammar, with more emphasis on written language and reading. 
Laboratory fee, $50 per semester. (Academic year) 

à Intermediate Korean (3—3) Kim-Renaud 

Reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation, systematic review of 
grammar. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester. (Academic year) 
Intermediate Korean (3—3) Kim-Renaud 
Continuation of reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation, 
systematic review of grammar. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester. (Academic 
year) 


LEAST ASIAN STUDIES 


| Program Committee: W R. Johnson (Director), H.C. Hinton, Y.C. Kim, C.W. Shih, G. Sigur, 
| R. Thornton, R.Y. Yin 


The Elliott School of International Affairs offers a multidi ciplinary program leading to a 
f Bachelor of Arts with a major in East Asian studies (with a focus on either China or Japan). 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in East Asian studies—The following requirements must 
be fulfilled. 
1. The general requirements stated under the Elliott School of International Affairs. 
2. Prerequisite courses—see the Elliott School of International Affairs, Curriculum 
Requirements. 
3. Required courses for the major—for the China focus: Chin 5-6, 11, and either 163 or 
| 164 Econ 169; for the Japan focus: Japn 1-2, 3—4, either 111 or 112, and 3 additional hours 
in Japanese language; Econ 170; for both the China and Japan focus: one course selected 
| from Geog 127, 132, 133, 134, 146, 266; three courses selected from Hist 137, 188, 189, 195, 
and either 187 or 196 (courses covering both premodern and modern periods are recom- 
mended); PSc 170 or 173; three 100-level elective courses in economics, history, or political 
Science that are not related to China or Japan and that are selected in consultation with the 
advisor. 
_ 4. Preparation of a substantial research paper in a two-semester research course or 
independent study related to the chosen focus on China or Japan. The courses taken to 
fulfill this requirement must be approved in advance by the program director. 


The following courses pertain to East Asian studies. 


Art 120 East Asian Art 
Chin 163-64 Chinese Literature in Translation 
Econ 169 Introduction to the Economy of the People’s Republic of China 
Econ 170 Introduction to the Ec onomy of Japan 
Econ 171 Newly Industrialized Countries of Asia 
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1 
Hist 187 History of Modern China k 
Hist 188 History of Chinese Communism ^ 
Hist 189 History of Modern Japan " 
Hist 195 Traditional Civilizations of China and Japan 


IAff 91 East Asia: Past and Present f 
Japn 111-12 Japanese Literature in Translation 
PSc 170 Governments and Politics of Northeast Asia f; 
PSc 173 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia 
PSc 175 International Relations of East Asia } 
Rel 158 Hinduism 
Rel 160 Buddhism 3 


Students should consult their advisors concerning certain Special Topics or Select, 
Topics courses that may also be part of this program 
1 


E: 


ECONOMICS 


Professors ].W. Kendrick (Emeritus), C.T. Stewart, Jr., J. Aschheim, H. Solomon, S Levi, 
(Emeritus), C. Y. Hsieh (Emeritus), J.L. Gastwirth, M.A. Holman, R.M. Dunn, Jr., Ww. Ey 
Long (Emeritus), S.E. Haber, R.S. Goldfarb, O. Havrylyshyn, A.M. Yezer, J.J. Com, 
(Chair), J. Pelzman, J.E. Kwoka, R.P. Trost, B.L. Boulier, G. Brock, H.S. Watson, Mi 
Bradley 

Adjunct Professors J. Hardt, E.H. Solomon, D.J. Rousslang 


Associate Professors R.Y. Yin, S.C. Smith, A. Klamer o 
Adjunct Associate Professor M.A. Baily u 
Assistant Professors V. Fon, R.F. Phillips, F.L. Joutz, M.O. Moore, S.M. Suranovicic 

Courtney, B. Drees, N. Vonortas, S. Joshi n 


s 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in economics— The following requirements musth 
fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate Schools, 
Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite courses—Econ 11-12 ^ 

3. Required courses in related areas—Math 41 and 42, or equivalent; Stat 111 and 1} 
or equivalent; 6 credit hours of a social science other than economics (Hist 39—40 or 7149E 
are recommended) or Phil 51-52 

4. Required courses in the major—Econ 101, 102, 121, 198, and five additional 100-1 
economics courses to be approved by the departmental advisor. Grades of C— or better 
required in Econ 101 and 102. A maximum of three regional courses (Econ 133, 134, Mti 
170, 185) can be counted toward the five additional courses. 


Five-Year Bachelor of Arts with a major in economics and Master of Arts in the field É 
economics—Students interested in the B.A./M.A. program should contact the defer; 
ment’s M.A. program advisor early in their studies to discuss the requirements O 
combined degree. Application to the graduate portion of the combined degree program, 
normally be made after the fifth semester of course work in the College, and students 
be accepted for the graduate portion of the combined degree prior to the start of the sev zc 
semester in the program fc 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in economics—The following requirements must 
fulfilled tu 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate schod 
Arts and Sciences. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Econ 11-12 : 

3. Required courses in related areas—Stat 111, 112; Math 41, 42 ti 

4. Required courses in the major—Econ 101, 102, 121, 123, 198; three additional fa 
level economics courses; Econ 203—4 and 205, microeconomic and macroeconomic the! 

Master of Arts in the field of economics— Required: Econ 206, 275, and six ele 
chosen from graduate courses in economics and successful completion of the Ma& 
Comprehensive Examination in economic theory. See the Graduate Programs Bul st 


a 


E 
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Five-Year Bachelor of Arts with a major in economics and Master of Science in theft 4 

of engineering economics—lInterested students should contact the Economics De 
ment's undergraduate program advisor early in their studies to discuss the requiremée? 
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he combined degree program. Application to the graduate portion of the program is 
rdinarily made to the School of Engineering and Applied Science after the fifth semester, 
nd students must be acc epted for the graduate portion of the combined degree prior to the 
tart of the seventh semester in the program 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in economics—The following requirements must be 
ilfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 

rts and Sciences. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Econ 11-12 (for students in this combined degree program, 
con 11-12 fulfill the social science requirement of the general requirements). 

3. Required courses in related areas— Math 30, 41, and 42 Math 30, 31, 32, and 33; 
tat 111 and 112, Stat 129 or 197, Stat or 160. 

4. Required courses in the major—Econ 101, 102, 121, 123, 160, 198, and three addi- 
onal 100-level economics courses 

5. Required courses in engineering economics—EMgt 150, 211, 212, 269 (see the De- 
artment of Engineering Management in this bulletin and in the Graduate Programs 
ulletin.) 

Master of Science in the field of engineering economics—Required: EMgt 261, 297, and 
88, plus five electives of which three must be engineering management courses approved 
y the student's advisor. Students must satisfactorily complete the Master's Comprehen- 
ive Examination in engineering economics. See the School of Engineering and Applied 
cience in the Graduate Programs Bulletin. 


Five-Year Bachelor of Arts with a major in economics and Master of Science in the field 
f operations research— Interested students should contact the Economics Department's 
ndergraduate program advisor early in their studies to discuss the requirements of the 
ombined degree program. Application to the graduate portion of the program is ordinarily 
ade to the School of Engineering and Applied Science after the fifth semester, and 
udents must be acc epted for the graduate portion of the combined degree prior to the start 
the seventh semester in the program 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in economics— The following requirements must be 
ilfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 
rts and Sciences 

Prerequisite courses—Econ 11-12 (for students in this combined degree program, 

on 11—12 fulfill the social science requirement of the general requirements) 

3. Required courses in related areas— Math 30, 41, and 42, or Math 30, 31, 32, and 33; 
tat 111 and 112, Stat 129 or 197, Stat 157 or 160. 

4. Required courses in the major—Econ 101, 102, 121, 123, 160, 198, and three addi- 
onal 100-level economics courses 

5. Required courses in operations research (see the Department of Operations Research 
1 this bulletin and in the Graduate Programs Bulletin)—OR 101, 102, 109, 216 for students 
ursuing a field in operations research; OR 101, 102, 1 236 for students pursuing a 
eld in operations research with a concentration in management science. 

Master of Science in the field of operations research— Required for a field in operations 

earch: OR 291 and seven graduate electives chosen in consultation with the advisor. 
Required for a field in operations research with a concentration in management science: 

291, EMgt 282 or 283, EMgt 287 or Mgt 224 or Mgt 226, and five other courses selected in 
nsultation with the advisor. 

All students must satisfactorily complete the Master's Comprehensive Examination. See 
ie School of Engineering and Applied Science in the Graduate Programs Bulletin. 


Special Honors— Students may apply for graduation with Special Honors. To be eligible, 

Student must meet the requirements for Special Honors stated under University Regula- 
ns, must have a grade-point average of at least 3.5 in economics courses, and must submit 
1 honors paper to the department. Upon review of the honors paper, the student may be 
commended for graduation with Special Honors. 


Minor in economics (a) 18 credit hours in economics, including Econ 11—12, 101,102, 
1, and one other 100-level course in economics; (b) 6 credit hours of an approved 
atistics sequence, such as Stat 111—12; or 6 hours selected from Math 31, 32, 41—42, 
|- or 3 hours of an approved statistics course plus 3 hours selected from Math 31, 32, 


52. Grades of C— or better are required in Econ 101 and 102. 
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listings 


121 Money and Banking (3) 


123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) 


133 Economy of the Soviet Union (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be tak 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for cow 


Departmental prerequisite: Econ 11—12 is prerequisite to all other courses offered! 
the Department of Economics 


12 Principles of Economics (3—3) Bradley, Dunn, Goldfarb, Trost, Y@ 
Major economic principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary l 
Econ 11: Microeconomics—supply and demand, the price system and ho* 
works, competitive and monopolistic markets. Econ 12 Macroeconomics 
tional income concepts, unemployment and inflation, institutions of monet 
control. Econ 11 is prerequisite to Econ 12 (Econ 11 and 12— fall and sprif 

101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) Fon, Goldfarb, Phill 

Haber, Vono 
Analysis of household economic behavior, including derivation of demand fif 
tions. Analvsis of firm behavior, including derivation of supply framew 
Demand and supply interaction under various market structures and in f 
markets (Fall and spring) 

102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) Bradley, Courtney, Jo! 
Investigation of the determinants of national income, inflation, unemploymé 
and interest rates. Alternative business cycle theories, with emphasis on the 
of imperfect information, uncertainty, and expectations (Fall and spi? 

104 History of Economic Thought (3) Kl 


Historv of the major schools of economic thought, influence of changing pr 
lems on the development of economic theory. Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102: 


105 Economic Conditions Analysis and Forecasting (3) 


Theory and empirical analyses of economic trends and fluctuations; us 
economic indicators and simple econometric models. (Fall) 
Joutz, pr 


The role of money, credit, interest rates, foreign exc hange rates, and comme» 
banks and other financial institutions in the U.S. economy (Fall and $ 


22 Monetary Theory and Policy (3) E. Solomon, 


Analvsis of classic and modern monetary theories and their application to 

rent economic conditions. The links between theory and policy. The altere 

of money over time; the new money tec hnology (Spring) ^ 
Trost, phill 


Joint offering of the Economics and Statistics Departments. Construction 
testing of economic models: regression theory, parameter estimation, an 
tistical techniques applicable to economic models. Prerequisite Math 31 0f 


Stat 112 (Spring) 


130 Comparative Economic Systems (3) 


Critical exposition of fundamental economic concepts and theories of capital 


communism, socialism, and fascism. " 
Pelzman, 


Analysis and review of the economic development and performance of the S% 
Union from the pre-revolutionary period to the present. (Fall) He 


134 Comparative Communist Economic Systems (3) Pelzman. 


Analvsis and review of the economic development and performance of the 
European economies in the post-World War II period. Soviet-type and alterni 


planning models. (Spring) y 
136 Natural Resources and Environmental Economics (3) vif 
Analysis of market mechanisms that allocate energy and natural and e? 


ad 


mental resources; investigation of actual and optimal resource allocation 


uses and time; review of arguments for public intervention. (Spring 
141 Women and Work in the United States (3) Haber, pal 
Same as WStu/AmCv 260 m 
142 Labor Economics (3) 
eni 


Analysis of labor supply and demand; measurement and theory of un id 
ment; occupational choice; wage differentials; labor market issues and pol 


(Fall) 
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148 Health Economics (3) Baily 
Economic analysis of the determinants of demand, supply, output, and distribu- 
tion in the health care sector, with special emphasis on current policy issues of 
access, quality, and cost (Spring) 

Economic Development (3) Havrylyshyn, Smith 
Theories and empirical studies of the economic problems of developing coun- 
tries (Fall and spring) 

Income Distribution | Haber 
An analysis of the distribution of income, with focus on issues relating to wealth 
and poverty (Spring) 

Urban and Regional Economics (3) Yezer 
Analysis of the determinants of urban growth and development; firm location; 
the functioning of urban land and housing markets. 

Industrial Organization (3) Kwoka 
Analysis of market structure, conduct, and performance of firms in a market 
economy, with emphasis on case studies of U.S. industries (Fall) 
Government Regulation of the Economy (3) Kwoka 
Economic analysis of antitrust and regulation in the American economy. Prereq- 
uisite: Econ 158 or 101 (Spring) 

Introduction to Engineering E ic Analysis (3) 

Same as EMgt 160 

Public Finance I (3) Cordes, Watson 
Theoretical and institutional analysis of government expenditures and inter- 
governmental fiscal relations (Fall) 

Public Finance II (3) Cordes, Watson 
Theoretical and institutional analysis of tax policy and debt management. 
(Spring) 

Economics of Human Resources (3) Boulier, Stewart 
Economic analvsis of education and training, research and innovation, and their 
relation to economic growth. (Fall) 

Introduction to the Economy of the People's Republic of China (3) Yin 
Background, organization, and operation of the economy. Appraisal of perfor- 
mance and analysis of problems of development. (Fall) 

Introduction to the Economy of Japan (3) Staff 
Analysis of the structure and growth of the Japanese economy. (Spring) 
Newly Industrialized Countries of Asia (3) Staff 
Growth and development of the newly industrialized countries of Asia, espe- 
cially Taiwan and South Korea. The course examines the relationship between 
policies and economic performance and draws lessons for other countries. 
(Spring) 

U.S. Economic History (3) Berkowitz 
Same as Hist 179. 

International Economics (3—3) Dunn, Pelzman, Moore, Suranovic 
Econ 181: International trade theory and international monetary theory. Econ 
182: Continuation of international monetary theory; economic development. 
(Academic vear) 

Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3) Staff 
Analysis of present structures and problems of Latin American economies. 
(Spring) 

Special Topics (3) Staff 
Topics vary, depending on current issues of interest and faculty availability. 
(Fall and spring) 

Proseminar (3) Aschheim, Stewart 
Preparation and presentation of a research paper in any field of econom agreed 
upon by student and instructor. Review of selected topics in contemporary 
economics. Open only to economics majors in their senior year. (Fall and 
spring) 

Independent Research (3) Staff 
Under the personal direction of an instructor. Limited to economics majors with 
demonstrated capability. Prior approval of instructor required. (Fall and 
spring) 
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EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP - 
Programs in educational leadership are offered at the graduate level bv the Schot 
Education and Human Development. The following courses are open to undergradul 


104 Psychology for Learning and Teaching (3 Gerl 
Principles, theory, nature, and course of learning and teaching processes. EX 
ination and analysis of the strategies and dynamics of teaching and learnin 
behavioral settings. Three-hour fieldwork sessions (Fall and spring) 

112 Measurement and Evaluation (3) 

Basic evaluative measurement techniques: selection, administration, and in 
pretation of standardized tests; test construction, evaluation procedures, stat 
cal analysis (Fall and spring) 

120 Experimental Course (arr.) S 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for cif 
provided the topic differs 

125 Museums as Cultural and Educational Resources (3) S 
Use of the museum for knowledge and enjoyment; museum objects as prim 
sources; classes meet in art, history, and science museums in the metropol 
area (Spring) 

171 Introduction to Human Development I (3 Edmond 

Lectures and fieldwork. All aspects of development through adolescence; 

study techniques. Two to three hours weekly field experience in approp? 

setting (Fall and spring) j 

Introduction to Human Development II (3) b. 

Adult development from young adulthood to old age. Dominant psycholog 

social, and physical competencies; motivational changes; coping styles; 

adaptive behavior. Three hours weekly field experience in appropriate age 
setting (Fall and spring) 

180 Computer Literacy (3) Ly! 
An introduction to computing systems. Word-processing, desktop publish 
graphics, database management, spreadsheets, charting, programming, and% 
munications software are introduced through reading, demonstrations, * 
hands-on activities in a microcomputer classroom. No previous computer exf 


M 
N 


ence required. May be taken for graduate credit (Fall, spring, and sum? 
193-94 Research and Independent Study (arr.) 3 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member (Academic yea 


200 Special Workshop (arr.) 
Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for ci 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING AND COMPUTER SCIENCE A 

Professors W.K. Kahn, R.L. Pickholtz, M.F. Eisenberg, A.C. Meltzer, W.D Maurer, 4 
Friedman, H.J. Helgert, R.H. Lang, N. Kyriakopoulos, T.N, Lee, E. Della Torré 
Harrington (Chair), L.J. Hoffman, O.N. Garcia, W. Wasylkiwskyj, N.A. Alexandridism™ 
Berkovich, M.B. Feldman, M.H. Loew, G.V. Borgiotti, R.L. Carroll, Jr., M.E. Zaghloul 
Pardavi-Horvath, B.I. Edelson (Research), P. Rosza (Visiting) 

Adjunct Professors J.M. Aein, P.J. Crepeau, G.J. Kowalski, D.C. Roberts, A. Schneid 
Alexander, Jr., W.D Jackson 

Professorial Lecturers H.-L.A. Hung, A.A. Wolf, W.T. Bisignani, R.K. Khatri, C.E. punh 
L.M. Leibowitz, P.M. Kelly, M. Mohajeri, F. Dellon, J.R. Silverman, J.A Knight? 
Scharen-Guivel, M.H. Friedman, T.T. Nieh, G.M. Borsuk, J. Donelson III, J. W. B% 
R.A. Herring, Jr., A.F. Manfredi, Jr., A.K. Mehrotra, C.-H.C Wang, W.W. Wu, R.M. p 
D.L. Nicholson, W.L. Pritchard, J.M. Schumpert, M.S. Gluck, D.R. Smith, A.T. M 

Associate Professors D.C. Rohlfs (Director of Laboratories), J.L. Sibert, P.S Bock 2 
Newman, Jr., Z. Kitov (Research), S. Rotenstreich, R.S, Heller 

Associate Professorial Lecturers M.C. Chen, R.D. Angelari, J.C.-C Hsing, G.R. Lawl 
J.W. Fussel, P.A. Lamb, C.V. Stewart, A.L. Breitler, P.K. Wahi, C.A Eldridge, J.A. Li 
Y.-S. Fu, C.M. Waespy, J. Epstein, L.A. Fletcher, J.S. Davies, Jr., E.B. Leidermat 
Neal, J.J. Seppy, L.L. Burge, J.E. Pfaendtner, C.E. Knadler, Jr., E.A. Walker, J.F Ku 

Assistant Professors D. Saha, A.K. Kakaes, C.D. Martin, B. Narahari, H. Senay, A. YO 
H.-A. Choi, K.B. Eom, J.K. Hahn, M. Azizoglu, B.R. Vojcic, T.A. El-Ghazawi (Visitifl 


Katbab (Visiting), S.S. Seker (Visiting), D. Gobovic (Visiting) 
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Assistant Professorial Lecturers T.R. Husson, K.J. Schmucker, J.B. Bronder, S.J. Ko J.D. 
Kotulski, R.M. Tarakan, E.A. Walker, T. Nelson, R.M. Holland, J.W. Sargent, M.F. 
D'Antonio, M.C. McElvaney, Y.K. Park, E.S. Armstrong, D.D. Moerder 


See the School of Engineering and Applied Science for programs of study leading to the 
Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering), Bachelor of Science (Computer Science), and 
Bachelor of Science (Computer Engineering). 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


11 Linear Networks I (3) Zaghloul and Staff 
Network concepts, elements, and parameters. Kirchhoff's laws, simple networks, 
energy and power, differential equations of networks and their solution. First- 
and second-order networks, phasors, and steady-state analysis. Use of circuit- 
simulation programs. Corequisite: ApSc 113, Phys 15. (Fall and spring) 
Linear Networks II (3) Zaghloul and Staff 
Singular functions; Laplace transform; network functions, poles and zeros; total 
response; time and frequency domains; convolution theorems; Fourier anal; 
spectra; frequency response, Bode plots; two-port parameters. Use of circuit- 
simulation programs. Prerequisite: 114, EE 11, 20. (Fall and spring) 
Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) Harrington and Staff 
Solid-state devices used in electronic engineering. Physics of their operation. 
Application to electronic circuits. Primary emphasis on application of these 
elements in power supplies and in linear amplifiers. Design concepts through 
use of SPICE, MICRO-CAP II, and graphical techniques. Prerequisite: EE 11. 
(Fall and spring) 

An Introduction to Electric Fields and Waves (3) Lang and Staff 
Maxwell's equations, pulse propagation in one dimension, transmission line 
equations, reflection coefficient, capacitance and inductance calculations, Smith 
chart, plane waves, reflection from a dielectric of fiber and integrated optics. 
Prerequisite: ApSc 114, Phys 15 (Fall) 

Fields and Waves I (3) Kahn and Staff 
Review of vector calculus, orthogonal coordinates. Coulomb and Gauss laws, 
solid angle, scalar potential, dipoles, method of images, dielectrics, capacitance, 
Laplace and Poisson equations, boundary—value problems, numerical solutions 
with applications. Prerequisite: ApSc 113; Phys 15, 16. (Fall) 

2 Fields and Waves II (3) Kahn and Staff 
Currents, introduction to electrical transmission lines, impedance matching, 
Smith chart, Biot-Savart law, Ampere law, vector potential, magnets, magnetic 
circuits for power transformers, Maxwell equations, plane waves, Poynting vec- 
tor with applications. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, E ; (Spring) 
Instrumentation and Electronics Laboratory (2) Rohlfs and Staff 
Use of electronic instruments to measure electrical and electronic components. 
Verification of electrical circuit theorems and measurement of electrical parame- 
ters. Measurement of the characteristics of electronic components. Design and 
testing of amplifiers and power supplies. Characte s and limitations of de- 
vices and instruments. Concurrent registration: EE 20. (Fall) 

Digital Electronics Design Laboratory (1) Rohlfs and Staff 
Characteristics of electronic devices used in switching, sweeping, and waveform- 
ing circuits. Generation of waveforms. Digital storage devices and sequential 
circuits. Characteristics of different methods to produce binary logic gates. Char- 
acteristics of integrated circuits. Prerequisite: EE 64; prerequisite or concurrent 
registration 122 (Fall and spring) 

Switching Circuits Laboratory (1) Rholfs and Staff 
Analysis and design of combinational and sequential switching circuits. Design 
and test of encoders, decoders, multiplexers, and arithmetic units. D 
combinational circuits using a PLA, counters using a PLD, and rand 

memory systems. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CSci SE 64, 122. 
(Fall and spring) 

Analog Signals and Systems (3) Lee and Staff 
Applications of matrix theory and linear graphs to electrical network analysis; 
network equations; state—space formulation and solution, Fourier transforms and 
spectra in electrical systems, Network functions; analysis and synthesis of analog 
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filters, the approximation problem; realization of filters. Prerequisite: EE 12, 20 
(Fall) 

7 Digital Signals and Systems (3) Kyriakopoulos and Stal 

Signal representation, sampling and quantization, discrete-time signals, z-trani 

forms and spectra, difference equations. Discrete Fourier transform, fast Fourlé 

transfer, ITR and FIR filter design. May be taken for graduate credit Prerequisilé 

EE 114 (Spring) 

Engineering Electronics and Design (3) Heller and Std 

Graphical analysis and design beyond the level covered in EE 20. Design? 

push-pull, direct-coupled, and class B and C amplifiers. Design of operation 

amplifiers; use in filters and electronic systems. Design of oscillators, actif 
filters, modulators, and demodulators.Use of SPICE and MICRO-CAP II in desigf 

Prerequisite: EE 12, 20 (Fall) 

Digital Electronics and Design (3) Eisenberg and sul 

Introduction to the design of large signal circuits used in computers and commi 

nications systems. Design of logic gates and flip-flops. Concepts in integral 

circuit design. Design of counting and timing circuits using ICs. Pulse, swetf 
and wave-shaping circuits. Prerequisite: EE 12, 20 (Spring) 

124 Nonlinear Electronic Devices (3) Heller and SW 
Electronic devices designed from nonlinear or quantum mechanical principle 
Surface acoustic wave devices and filters. Varactors as converters, and parametf™ 
amplifiers. MOS capacitors and CCD devices; Klystrons. TWTs and gyrotro® 
MASERS, LASERS, and FELs; negative conductance; transferred electron mech 
nism in GaAs; Gunn oscillators. Prerequisite: EE 32, 121. (Spring) 

126 Introduction to VLSI Design and Simulation (3) Zaghloul and sul 
Design of VLSI circuits. Stick diagramming, NMOS transistors, switch and g% 
logic, PLAs, finite-state machines, design rules, CAD system, speed and pow 
considerations, floor planning, layout techniques. The student will design a V 
circuit and simulate the design. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisiti 
CSci 140; EE 122 or equivalent. (Fall) 

127 VLSI Fabrication Techniques (3) Zaghloul and sul 
Choice of circuit technologies, process technologies associated with vario? 
types of components. Fabrication of VLSI, two basic MOS technologies and otl 
available technologies, oxidation, photoengraving, chemical etc hing, diffusi 
May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: CSci 140; EE 122 (Spring 

128 Testing and Simulation of VLSI Circuits (3) Zaghloul and St 

Continuation of EE 126, principally for the testing of VLSI circuits that have 

designed and fabricated. Topics include testing techniques and use of the V 

system-testing laboratory. Design for testability techniques and design of at 

able system. Students must test the circuits previously designed. May be taken 
graduate credit. Prerequisite: EE 126. (Spring) 

Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Design (3) Kahn and sw 

Time-harmonic Maxwell equations, complex Poynting vector, transmiss 

lines, characteristics of common waveguides, resonant cavities. Smith ch 

design of coaxial and waveguide systems, Lorentz reciprocity, simple anten 
design of linear antenna arrays. May be taken for graduate credit by stud 
majoring in fields other than electrophysics. Prerequisite: EE 32. (Fall) 

134 Optics and Optical-Fiber Systems Design (3) Kahn and si 

Introduction to the design of optical systems. Review of geometric optics, r% 

and waves. Types of optical fibers, index and gradient index. Structure of be 

waveguides. Gaussian beams. Design of lasers. Coherence and polarizall 

holographic systems. Fourier transforms and optical filtering. Coupled m 

Design of optical components. Prerequisite: ApSc 114; EE 32 (Spring) 

Elements of Communications Engineering Design I (3) Saha and sw 

Signal analysis; Fourier transforms, power spectrum; principles of modulati 

amplitude, frequency, and pulse modulation. Comparison of analog and dig! 

transmission. Time and frequency division multiplexing. Random signals 
noise. Transmission systems for cable, radio, satellite, and optical links. Prered 
site or concurrent registration: EE 121 (Fall) 

Elements of Communications Engineering Design II (3) Kakaes and si 

Statistical theory of communications. Comparison of communications sysl?! 

in noisy channels. Data communications, design of modems. Concept of info 

tion theory. Coding for noisy channels. ARQ and forward error control. Comit 
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nications protocols. Elements of traffic theory. May be taken for graduate credit by 
students in fields other than communications. Prerequisite: EE 143. (Spring) 
Communications Design Laboratory (1) Saha and Staff 
Experiments in support of the design of communications systems with emphasis 
on Fourier analysis, sampling theorem, filtering and aliaising, amplitude and 
frequency modulation, quantization and pulse code modulation, delta modula- 
tion, binary phase shift keying, quadrature phase shift keying. Prerequisite or 
concurrent registration: EE 64, 143 (Fall and spring) 

Data Communications Design Laboratory (1) Saha and Staff 
Experiments in support of the analysis and design of communications systems 
with emphasis on network protocols. Time and frequency division multiplexing, 
flow control, automatic repeat request, interfacing, token ring, token bus, mul- 
tiple access for Ethernet, routing, packet switching. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: EE 144, 146 (Spring) 

Electrical Measurements and Instrumentation (3) Heller and Staff 
Measurements of current, voltage, power, resistance, capacitance, inductance, 
energy, phase angle, frequency, and time. Measurements of high-frequency sig- 
nals. Analog-to-digital conversion techniques; control of measurement and in- 
strumentation systems. Transducer characteristics and analog signal processing 
instrumentation. Prerequisite: EE 32, 121; CSci 150 (Spring) 

Senior Electrical Engineering Design Project Laboratory I (3) Meltzer and Staff 
Conception and design of a one-year project to be completed in 64. Perfor- 
mance of a market survey and economic analysis of the product. ( mpletion of 
the preliminary design. Prerequisite: EE 67 and senior status; prerequisite or 
concurrent registration: EE 122, 143 (Fall) 

Senior Electrical Engineering Design Project Laboratory II (3) Meltzer and Staff 
Completion, construction, and demonstration of the project started in EE 163. 
Oral presentation, including visual aids, of the project. Formal written report on 
the project. Written assignments to enhance the ability to write technical reports. 
Prerequisite: EE 163. (Spring) 

Electrical Power Laboratory I (1) Harrington and Staff 
Experiments in support of the analysis and design of electrical power systems. 
Measurements of the characteristics of devices to generate electric power. Rec- 
tification and inversion processes for power systems and drives. Prerequisite or 
concurrent registration: EE 67, 177. (Fall and spring) 

Electrical Power Laboratory II (1) Harrington and Staff 
Speed and torque control of AC and DC motors. Use of computers in the labora- 
tory to perform such control. Applications of computer control to frequency and 
voltage control in power systems. Prerequisite: EE 166 (Fall and spring) 
Microwave and Laser Engineering Laboratory (1) Wasylkiwskyj and Staff 
Experiments in support of analysis and design of transmission lines, microwave 
components, microwave systems, fiber-optic systems, antennas and antenna 
arrays. Introduction to the characteristics of laser and optical systems. Prerequi- 
site: EE 67, 133, 143 (Spring) 

Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory (1) Heller and Staff 
Experiments in the analog operation of electronic devices. Characteristics of 
nonlinear operation of electronic devices. Use of electronic devices in communi- 
cation equipment. May be taken for graduate credit by graduate students who are 
not majoring in energy conversion, power, and transmission. Prerequisite: EE 32, 
67; prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 121, 122 (Fall) 

Optics and Laser Engineering Laboratory (1) Kahn and Staff 
Introduction to the design of optical systems. Experiments describing geometric 
and Fourier optical systems. Use of fiber-optical components. Experiments on 
polarization, holography, and optical filtering. Characteristics of lasers and opti- 
cal components. Concurrent registration: EE 134 (Spring) 


72 Control Systems Design (3) Kyriakopoulos and Staff 


Mathematical models of linear systems; steady-state and transient analyses; root 
locus and frequency response methods; synthesis of linear feedback control sys- 
tems. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, EE 12 or ME 134. (Fall) 

Control Systems Laboratory (1) Carroll and Staff 
Experiments in support of control theory, involving the use of the digital com- 
puter for process control in real time. Design of feedback and compensation with 
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computer implementation. Digital simulation of linear and nonlinear systems 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 67, 172 or equivalent (Spring) 

177 Electrical Energy Conversion (3) Harrington and Stall 
Fundamentals of electromechanical energy conversion. Electromechanical trans 
ducers and their equivalent circuits, three-phase and single-phase AC rotating 
machines, DC machines, rotating machines as circuit elements. Prerequisite: EB 
12, 31 (Fall and spring) 

178 Electrical Power Systems (3) Harrington and Stall 
Introduction to electrical power systems; transmission and distribution of electri 
cal power, three-phase ¢ ircuits, symmetrical ¢ omponents, fault analysis. Voltage 
current, and power limitations. Analysis of lightning and switching surges il! 
power systems. Protective devices—switchgear, arresters, and isolators. May bê 
taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: EE 177 and senior status (Fall) 

184 Introduction to Medical Engineering (3) Eisenberg and Stafi 
Terminology of the medical profession; physiology of the human body, from 
overall systems or functional approach; survey of present-day medical measure 
ments and consideration of those areas in which engineering may be appliec 
advantageously to medicine. May be taken for graduate credit by students if 
fields other than medical engineering. (Spring) 1 

186 Medical Engineering Laboratory (1) Loew and Stafi 
Experiments in support of instrumentation used in medicine and biology; safety 
considerations. Acquisition and measurement of physiological signals, EKG 
EEG, evoked potentials. Processing of signals derived from physiological me& 
surements. Concepts in telemetry of medical signals Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: EE 32, 66, 121, 184 (Spring) > 

192 Robotic Systems Design and Applications (3) Carroll and Stall 
Modeling and analysis of robot designs. Kinematics of mechanical linkages 
structures, actuators, transmissions, and sensors. Design of robot control sys 
tems, computer programming, and vision systems. Use of artificial intelligence 
Current industrial applications and limitations of robotic systems. Prerequisité 
computer programming, ApSc 58, EE 172 or ME 182 (Fall and spring) . 

196 Robotics and Automation Laboratory (1) Carroll and Staf 
Experiments illustrating basic principles and programming of robots and othe! 
automated machinery. Design and writing of computer programs to use a robot's 
arm, vision, and data files to accomplish tasks. Prerequisite or concurrent regis 


tration: EE 192/ME 197 (Spring) 

197 Special Topics (1 to 3) stall 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. (Fall and spring) 

198 Research (1 to 3) Sta 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: junio 
or senior status (Fall and spring) 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 


10 Word Processing, Database Management, Heller and Staf 
and Spreadsheet Applications (3) 
Introduction to the use of microcomputer hardware and software for word pro 
cessing (e.g., WordPerfect), spreadsheets (e.g., Quattro), and database manag” 
ment (e.g., dBase III), with emphasis on the use of microcomputers to solv 
typical problems in academia and business. May not be counted toward degre? 
requirements by majors in the department (Fall and spring) , 
30 Computer Literacy (3) Martin and Stal 
For students whose majors are not electrical engineering or computer scienc? 
Survey of computers and languages, introduction to BASIC programming, hif 
tory of computing, the effect of computers on our lives, uses for computers. Ma) 
not be counted toward degree requirements by majors in the department. Prere? 
uisite: high school algebra. (Fall and spring) 
Computing for Engineers and Scientists (3) Martin and sull 
Structured programming with high-level language using FORTRAN. Conti? 
structures. Different data types with emphasis on real and complex numb? 
computations. Arrays used with vector and matrix manipulation to solve simu 
taneous equations. External subroutines for mathematical and graphical applic 
tions. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Math 31 (Fall and spring) 


5t 
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51 Introduction to Computing (3) Martin and Staff 
Introduction to the solution of problems on a digital computer using Pascal 
Structured programming concepts; peer review and proper documentation tech- | 
niques; efficiency of programs; design of test data. Writing, debugging and 
running programs in an interactive computing environment. Prerequisite or 
concurrent registration: Math 31 or permission of instructor Fall and spring) 
54 Programming Laboratory (1) Martin and Staff 
Advanced programming techniques, including efficiency and complexity of 
programs, dynamic data structures, and recursion. Design and implementation of 
a large programming project, using the programmer team model. Prerequisite 


CSci 51 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring 
57 Assembly Language Interfacing (1) Meltzer and Staff 
Introduction to the architecture of a microc omputer. The instruction set of a 
microcomputer. Programming the microcomputer in assembly language. Meth 
ods of addressing and control. Types of instructions. I/O for a microcomputer 
Prerequisite: CSci 50 (Fall and spring 
100 Introduction to Programming (3 Martin and Staff 
Intensive introductory course for students with a science, mathematics, or other 
quantitative background. Solution of numerical and nonnumerical problems on a 
digital computer using FORTRAN and Pascal. Recommended for graduate and | 
advanced undergraduate students in other departments Prerequisite: Math 32 or l 
equivalent (Fall and spring f 
110 Technology and Society (3) Martin and Staff | 
The social impact of the information age. Privacy, piracy, automation, reliability I 
ot socially critical systems, role of simulations in decision making and computer i 
crime. Professional software tools such as word processing, graphics pack- Il 
ages, databases, and spreadsheets. Professional ethics. Communication skills | 
Prerequisite: CSci 50 or 51 (Spring H 
120 Assembly Language Programming I (3) Maurer and Staff 
Programming of microcomputers in machine and assembly language. Number 
Systems and codes. Architectures of various microcomputers. Methods of ad- ! 
dressing and machine control. May be taken for graduate credit except by majors 
in computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 51 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 
131 Programming and Data Structures (3) Feldman and Staff 
Data structures used in computer programming and algorithms. Use of tree 
Structures, arrays, lists, stacks, files, strings, and linked structures. Sorting, 
searching, hashing, and merging of data. Performance of algorithms using differ- 
ent data structures. May be taken for graduate credit by students in fields other 
than computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 51 (Fall and spring) i 
133 Discrete Structures for Computing (3) Narahari and Staff l 
Mathematics for computer science. Sets, functions, and sequences. Propositional l 
and predicate calculus, formal proofs, mathematical induction. Matrices, semi- f 
groups, groups, and isomorphism. Relations, partitions, equivalence relations, 
trees, graphs. May be taken for graduate credit by students in fields other than 
1,5, Omputer science. Prerequisite: CSci 51, Math 32 (Fall and spring) | 
140 Design of Switching Systems I (3) Friedman and Staff 
Swit hing logic, combinational and sequential circuits. Number systems and 
Codes, binary arithmetic, Boolean algebra. Minimization te hniques. Combina- 
tional circuits, programmable logic, synchronous sequential circuits. May be 
taken for graduate credit exc ept by majors in computer science. (Fall and 
Spring) 
142 Theoretical Foundations of Computing (3) Choi and Staff 
Ordering, formal grammars, finite-state machines, equivalence of machines 
reduction, finite-state languages, acc eptors, regular expressions, pushdown auto- 
mata, context-free languages, Turing machines, computability. Prerequisite: CSci 
133; conc urrent registration: CSci 144 (Spring) 
144 Concepts of Programming Languages (3) Heller and Staff 


Concepts and « omparisons of data types, syntax, semantics, recursion, binding 
times, sequence and data control, run-time resources, translators, and storage of 
Program languages. Team programming. May be taken for graduate credit except 
te: CSci 120 or 157, 131 Fall and 


by students in« omputer science. Prerequisi 


Spring 
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145 Software Laboratory I (1) Rotenstreich and Staff 
Computer-programming projects designed to supplement the theory and pro- 
grams of CSci 144 and 148. Students write structured programs and use proper 
documentation. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CSci 144, 148 (Fall) 

146 Software Laboratory II (1) Rotenstreich and Staff 
Computer-programming projects designed to supplement the theory and pro- 
grams of CSci 156. Team projects to design new I/O drives and similar projects 
involving operating system modules. Structured programming and proper docu- 
mentation techniques. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CSci 156 
(Spring) 

148 Theory of Computer Translators (3) Feldman and Staff 
Lexical and syntax analysis, regular expressions, context-free grammars, parsing 
techniques, top-down parsing, efficient parsing, syntax-directed translation, in- 
termediate formats, flow of control, block structures, procedure calls, symbol 
tables, run-time storage, error-detection and recovery, code optimization, code 
generation. Prerequisite: CSci 142, 144 (Fall and spring) 

155 Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) Youssef and Staff 
Numerical methods for solving simultaneous linear equations, roots of equa- 
tions, eigenvalues and eigenvectors, numerical differentiation and integration, 
interpolation, solution of ordinary and partial differential equations, and curve 
fitting. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: ApSc 113, 115; CSci 51 of 
equivalent; a course in high-level computing. (Fall) 

156 Introduction to Operating Systems (3) Rotenstreich and Staff 
Process management, process state, concurrent processing, synchronization, 
events. Operating system structure, the kernel approach, processor sc heduling, 
task switching, monitors. System management, memory management, process 
loading, communication with peripherals. File systems. Interactive computa- 
tion. Prerequisite: CSci 144. (Fall and spring) 

157 Assembly Language Programming II (3) Maurer and Staff 
Introduction to the instructions and directives of the 8086 family. Macros and 
conditional assembly. I/O operations in assembly language. Segmenting large 
programs. Use of an operating system. Includes a term project. May be taken for 
graduate credit except by majors in computer science Prerequisite: CSci 120 of 
equivalent. (Fall and spring) 

162 Design of Switching Systems II (3) Zaghloul and Staff 
Analysis of symmetric, unate, and threshold functions: Boolean difference and 
decomposition. Timing in sequential circuits, essential hazards, races in sequen 
tial circuits. Design for testability. Designing using PLDs. Introduction to ASIC 
design techniques. May be taken for graduate credit by students in fields othef 
than computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 140 and EE 122. (Spring) 

163 Senior Computer Science Design Project Laboratory I (3) Della Torre and Staff 
Conception and design of a one-year project in hardware and/or software to be 
completed in CSci 164. Performance of a market survey and economic analysis o! 
the product. Completion of the preliminary design. Prerequisite: EE 122; CSc 
144; and senior status. (Fall) 

164 Senior Computer Science Design Project Laboratory II (3) Della Torre and Staff 
Completion, construction, and demonstration of the project started in CSci 163 
Oral presentation of the project, inc luding visual aids. Formal written report o?! 
the project. Written assignments to enhance ability to write technical reports 
Prerequisite: CSci 163 (Spring) 

165 Sequential Circuit Laboratory (1) Zaghloul and Stall 
Threshold circuits and asynchronous sequential circuits Testing for faults i? 
logic networks. Circuits using program logic devices. Use of design automatio? 
programs in designing sequential machines. Prerequisite or conc urrent registra 
tion: CSci 140, 162; EE 66, 67, and 122 (Spring) 

166 Computer Engineering Laboratory I (1) Meltzer and Staff 
Experiments in support of the theory and design of microprocessor and micro 
computer hardware and software. Use of microprocessors in control of systems 
Use of simulators, cross-compilers, and development systems Prerequisite of 
concurrent registration: EE 67; CSci 120, 140 (Fall) 
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167 Computer Engineering Laboratory II (1 
Class project, using a team approach in designing the sut 
produce a complete digital computer system. Includes exp 
development, techniques for buses and local area net 
memory subsystems. Prerequisite or 
(Spring) 

168 Computational Methods for Simulation (3 Bock and Staff 
Computational methods for continuous and discrete system simulation. Effects 
of computer software and hardware architectures on computational precision 
and accuracy requirements. Random-number generation and testing. Calibration 
and scaling technique. Verification and validation tec hnique. Prerequisite: CSci 
144, 155 (Spring) 

172 Introduction to Design of Computers (3 
Information and control flow, instruction sequencing. F 
tion, arithmetic 


Meltzer and Staff 
systems needed to 
erience in software 
works, and design of I/O and 
concurrent registration: CSci 156, 166 


Alexandridis and Staff 
"rocessor structure, opera- 
Buses and systems configurations. Memory subsy stem. Pro- 
grammed I/O, interrupts, and DMA structures. Small computer architectures 
May be taken for graduate credit except by majors in c omputer science. Prerequi- 
site: CSci 120, 140 (Fall and spring) 

174 Symbolic and Logic Processing for Artificial Intelligence (3) ( 


yarcia and Staff 
Abstraction of process and data with list structures. 


functional programming 
Changes in the state of objects and processes. Environments. Streams. Messages 
LISP and PROLOG interpreter models using EVAL and APPLY Symbolic logic 
and formal inference; unification and resolution. Mav be taken for graduate 
credit. Prerequisite: CSci 144 Fall and spring 
175 System Software and Software Engineering (3 


Rotenstreich and Staff 
Macroassemblers, library management, linke 


rs and loaders. Control of I/O via 
modularity, structured design, data 
verification, documentation, software 
maintenance. Program design methods. Software tools. Software project organi- 
zation, design teams, quality assurance Prerequisite: CSci 156 (Fall) 


178 Introduction to Database Management (3) Rotenstreich and Staff 


Design and architecture of database systems. Query formulation, data models 


data structures to minimize access time relational data structures. Construction 


existing systems. Prerequisite 


access methods. Requirements definition, 
specifications, functional specifications, 


of a database management system. Survey of 
CSci 144 (Spring) 
182 Digital Computer Architecture (3) 


Meltzer and Staff 
Methods of describing computer systems 


Speed-up techniques in arithmetic 
units. High-speed central processors. Stack architecture. The storage hierarchy, 
virtual memory systems, and cache systems. Control units and microprogram- 
ming design. May be taken for graduate credit Prerequisite: CSci 144, 172 
(Fall and spring) 

Interactive Computer Graphics I (3) 
Two-dimensional interactive « omputer graphics. Hardw 
subroutine packages; programming 


185 Hahn and Staff 
are; concepts of graphics 


concepts for interaction, display, and data 
structuring; basic clipping and scan-conversion algor 


ithms; two-dimensional 
homogeneous coordinates. May be taken for graduate credit by students in fields 


other than computer science Prerequisite: CSci 144, 182 (Spring) 

188 Distributed Computing Systems (3) Meltzer and Staff 
Connection of mic roprocessors and minic omputers into a distributed computing 
system. Use of shared memory and distributed databases. Sync hronization prob- 
lems and concurrency in distributed systems Shared bus structure, loop and 
token passing. Geographically distributed systems. Cx 
area networks. Prerequisite: CSci 154, 175 


puter networks. Local 
(Spring 


197 Special Topics (1 to 3) Staff 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall and spring) 
198 Research (1 to 3) Staff 


Applied research and experimentation projects 


as arranged. Prerequisite: junior 
or senior status (Fall and spring 
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ENGINEERING MANAGEMENT d 
Programs in engineering management are offered at the graduate level by the School! 
Engineering and Applied Science. The courses listed here are open to undergradual 


150 Introduction to Engineering Management (3) Silverman and S£ 
Interrelationships of engineering, science, and management; interaction amó 
individuals and groups in the engineering environment. Typical activities? 
engineering managers, motivations of engineers, engineers as managers 
(Fall, spring, and summer) 

160 Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) Steiner and SÉ 
Economic decisions, equivalence, mathematics of finance, present worth, anni 
worth, cost-benefit ratio, internal rate of return, multiple alternatives, tax effec! 
inflation, risk loans, retirement and replacement, sensitivity analysis. 

(Fall, spring, and summer) ) 

170 Basic Quantitative Methods for Papantonopoulos and S% 

Engineering Management (3) 
Quantitative methods appropriate to engineering management, using advan 
concepts from probability and statistics. Random variables and probability di 
tributions, estimation, test of hypotheses, linear regression and correlation, int 
duction to the design of experiments, analysis of variance. Prerequisite: Math® 
52, or equivalent. (Fall, spring, and summer) 


ENGINEERING SCIENCE 
See Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering. 


ENGLISH P 

Professors R.N. Ganz, Jr., J.H. Maddox, G. Paster, J.A.A. Plotz (Chair), J.A. Quitslund, GF 
Sten, D. McAleavey, C. Tate, O.A. Seavey 

Associate Professors G.R. Bozzini, R.L. Combs, G. Carter, A. Romines, K. Moreland 
Moshenberg, M. Alcorn, M.S. Soltan, J. Shore 

Associate Professorial Lecturer E.R. Garner 

Assistant Professors M.V. Dow, J.L. Porter, C. Sponsler, F. Moskowitz, T.G. Wallace, M! 
Clair, D. Scarboro, S.P. Willens, P. Cook, J.M. Green, A. Nissen, A.C. Pao l 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers E.T. McClay, K.L. Levenback, J. Bolz, J. Mancini, 
Salewic, E. Schreiber 

Instructors S. Callaway, D.M. Carter, N.W. Whichard 

Lecturers D.A. Bruno, J.C. Carlberg, S. Gold, D. Walsh 

Jenny McKean Moore Writer in Washington J. Haines 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in English—The following requirements must be fulfill? 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate Sch 
Arts and Sciences. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Engl 51—52 or 61—62 or 71—72; or Hmn 1, 

3. Required courses in related areas—(a) 12 credit hours or equiv TR of Greek, La ] 
Hebrew, French, German, Italian, Russian, or Spanish language study at the college lett t 
(b) 6 credit hours of philosophy, religion, and/or mythology; (c) 6 credit hours of histó 
(English, American, European, or world) J 

4. Required for the major—Engl 120 and 27 credit hours of 100-level courses (of wM 
no more than 6 hours may be taken in creative writing or composition), including at 
one course from each of the ches categories: 

1. Major authors (Engl 112, 127, 128, 130, 171) 

2. British and American ara before 1800 (Engl 112, 113, 125, 130, 131, 132, 
155, 160). 

3. 19th-century British and American literature (Engl 133, 134, 135, 136, 154, 161, i 
163, 167) 

4. 20th-century British and American literature (Engl 137, 138, 139, 140, 157, 158. 1¢ 
165, 166, 168, 177, 178) 

With departmental approval, courses with appropriate subject matter may be take? 
place of those specified above. Students take 15 additional hours of 100-level course* 
which 6 may be in literature in a foreign language 


ENGLISH 121 


Students wishing to concentrate their course work on the study of American literature 


10uld take Engl 160 and two courses on the 19th century (either 161 and 162 or 163 and 
167); at least one 100-level course in English literature; and 15 additional hours of 100-level 
Courses in the department, of which at least 9 should be in American literature 


sł 


Special Honors Majors who wish to be considered for Special Honors must meet the 
8eneral honors requirements listed under Regulations; have maintained a 3.0 grade-point 
average; and apply for admission to the program, in writing, by October 1 of the junior year 
Once admitted, the candidate must enroll in Engl 195 in the spring semester and in Engl 
196 in the following fall semester. During the junior year, candidates must continue to 
maintain a 3.0 overall grade-point average and a 3.25 average in courses in the English 
Jepartment Subject to departmental approval, the candidate enrolls in Engl 198 in the 
Spring semester of the senior year. To be eligible for graduation with Special Honors, 
Candidates must earn at least a B on the Honors Thesis and have achieved a 3.4 grade-point 
average in courses in the English Department 

Bache] 
Dance 
ture 


or of Arts with a major in dramatic literature—The Department of Theatre and 
and the Department of English offer an interdisciplinary major in dramatic litera- 
l'his major, which combines the strengths of the two departments, is designed to give 


equal ¢ onsideration to the two kev aspects of theatre: the literary text and the production 
See Dramatic Literature 


Minor in English—6 hours of introductory literature courses and 15 hours of 100-level 
erature courses, chosen in consultation with an advisor in the department. 


Minor in creative writing—Engl 81, 6 hours of introductory literature (e.g., Engl 51—52), 


and 12 hours of 100-level courses offered by the department, of which at least 9 must be in 
Creative Writing 


lit 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 


lor credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 
Istings, : 


Departmental prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 is prerequisite to all other courses in English. A 
5-credit-hour literature survey, such as Engl 51—52, 61-62, 71—72, or any pair of COUTSSS 
listed under the general curriculum requirement in literature, is prerequisite for admission 
to all 100-level courses in English except Engl 102, 110, 115, 160, 161, and 162 ; 

Scores on the College Board English Composition Achievement Test, the Test of Stan- 
Titten English, or the English component of the American College Testing no 
he fe placement in Engl 9 or 10 and eligibility to waive the requirement, according to 
he following Schedule 


lard W 


lete 


Acl 


t'ievement Test TSWE ACT Placement 

650 and above or 58 and above or 28 and above Waives Engl 10 
300—649 or 40—57 or 20-27 Engl 10 

499 and below or 39 and below or 19 and below Engl 9 


The admission of international students to any English course is determined by the seo 
acement Test Students should apply to the office of English as a Foreign Language to take 
US test (see Students from Foreign Institutions, under Admissions). 


‘XPOSITORY WRITING 


3 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) Moshenberg and Staff 
Includes content of Engl 10; offers the advantage of more intensive work on 
analytical reading and on fluency and control in the writing process. Class meets 
five hours per week Special fee, $25. (Fall and spring) : 

10 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) Moshenberg and Staff 
Critical examination of what language can do and what student writers can do 
with language; analysis of various kinds of discourse, focusing on their pragmatic 
and psychological dimensions Emphasis on the writing process, with guidance 

In revising toward clear, effective, and engaging prose (Fall and spring) 


rt t Lr avid 
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N 


11 English Composition: Language 
and the Arts and Sciences (3) 
Prepares the student to partic ipate critically in the diverse, interpretative @ 


munity of the university. Provides training in the analysis of literary ani 
nonliterary texts, with emphasis on logic 


Moshenberg and $ 


, values, and context. Focuses prim 

on the polemic nature of writing and thought. Texts and course topics vary ff 
section to section. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. Students who receive credit forb 
11 cannot receive credit for Engl 13 (Fall and spring) 

13 English Composition: Language and Ideas (3) 3 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques; emphasis on! 
rhetorical problems raised by various intellectual disciplines and histom 
milieus. A substantial research paper is required. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. Tl 
taken only in conjunction with Hmn 1. Students who receive credit for Eng 
cannot receive credit for Engl 11 (Fall and spring) 

100 Intermediate Expository Writing (3) 3 
Concentration on perfecting the skills of addressing a variety of audien 
focusing and organizing the essay, varying tone and method of discourse” 
using appropriate vocabulary in several subjects. Texts and topics vary. Preret 
site: Engl 9 or 10 and 11, or equivalent. Class size limited to 15 students. 

101 Advanced Writing (3) McClay and $ 
Individualized instruction and frequent conferences; writing projects vary V 
each student according to needs and interests. Emphasis on developing p! 
sional work habits. Prerequisite: Engl 11 or 13, or written permission of inst 
tor. Class size limited to 15 students (Fall and spring) 

102 Written Communications in Accounting (3) Bozzini and $ 
Analysis of communications by accountants and managers; frequent wit 
assignments, with emphasis on effective form and language in memora 
letters, reports. Major in ac countancy not required. Prerequisite: Eng] 11% 
junior status. Class size limited to 15 students (Fall and spring) 

110 Writing in Engineering and the Sciences (3) 8 
Study of writings by engineers and scientists who have considered the imp! 
tions of technology in the modern world Concurrently, study and practiced 
communication skills needed for careers in engineering and the sciences. Pref 
uisite: Engl 9 or 10 or EFL 50; junior, senior, or graduate status. Material feér 
(Spring) 

111 Preparation for Peer Tutors in Writing (3) Calla? 
For undergraduates accepted as tutors in the Writing Center: study and practi@ 
techniques for prewriting, writing, and revision: readings on collaborative 1% 
ing, the composing process, composition theory, cognitive psychology, cri? 
thinking, and the teaching of writing; observation and exercises in writing? 
review, and tutoring (Fall) 


CREATIVE WRITING 


81 Introduction to Creative Writing (3) Moskowitz and § 
An exploration of genres of creative writing (fiction, poetry, and/or playwrit 
Basic problems and techniques; examples of modern approaches; weekly 
assignments; workshop and/or conference discussion of student writing. 
uisite: Completion of English composition requirement. Limited to 18 stud? 
Material fee, $15 (Fall and spring) 

103 Intermediate Fiction I (3) Moskowitz and? 
The writing of fiction. Prerequisite: Engl 81 or equivalent. Limited to 15 stud@ 
Material fee, $15. (Fall and spring) 

104 Intermediate Poetry I (3) McAleavey, Clair, Bolz, s 
The writing of poetry. Prerequisite: Engl 81 or equivalent. Limited to 15 stud 
Material fee, $15 (Fall) , 

105 Fundamentals of Playwriting (3) P; cif 

Same as TrDa 105. Study of the process of playwriting, emphasizing dra 

structure, characterization, and dialogue. Requirements include study and 

ysis of plays, attendance at plays, scene writing, and beginning the proc 
developing a play. Prerequisite: Engl 81 or equivalent and a two-semestet ! 
ture survey (e.g., Engl 51—52). Limited to 15 students. Material fee, $15. 
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106 Intermediate Fiction II (3) Moskowitz 
The writing of fic tion. Prerequisite: Engl 103 or equivalent. Limited to 15 stu- 
dents. May be repeated for credit with departmental approval. Material fee, $15. 
(Spring) 

Intermediate Poetry II (3) McAleavey, Bolz, Clair, Shore 
The writing of poetry Prerequisite: Engl 104 or equivalent. Limited to 15 stu- 
dents. May be repeated for credit with departmental approval. Material fee, $15. 
(Spring) PN 
Intermediate Playwriting (3) P. Griffith 
Same as TrDa 108. Each student will develop a complete play. Attendance at local 
productions Group readings of work written for the course and staging of scenes 
In cooperation with the Department of Theatre and Dance Prerequisite: Engl 105 
or equivalent. Limited to 15 students. May be repeated for credit with departmen- 
tal approval Material fee, $ 

Creative Writing Workshop (3) 

Taught by the Jenny McKean Moore Writer in Washington; open to undergradu- 
ates and graduate students Prerequisite: a 100-level creative writing course. May 
be repeated for « redit, if taught by a different instructor. Limited to 18 students. 


Material fee, $15 (Fall and spring) 


LISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE 


51-52 Introduc tion to English Literature (3—3) Paster, Plotz, Cook, and Staff 
Representative works by major authors studied in their historical context; discus- 
sion of recurrent themes and introduction to various ty pes and forms of imagina- 
tive literature. Engl 51; Middle Ages through the 18th century. Engl 52: 19th and 
20th centuries (Academic year) 

Tragedy (3) : _ Carter 
Modes of tragedy as developed in drama, nondramatic verse, and prose fiction in 
literature from ancient to modern times—Book of Job to Beckett. 
Comedy (3) t Carter 
Modes of c omedy as developed in drama, nondramatic verse, and prose fiction— 
Chaucer to Borges u 
Introduction to American Literature (3—3) Ganz, Combs, and Staff 
Historical survey Engl 71: From early American writing through Melville, 
Whitman, and Dickinson Engl 72: From Twain, James, and Crane to the present. 
(Academic year) s 

2 Chaucer (3) Sp ler 
Chaucer's major works seen as exciting, lively texts from the modern perspective 
and as products of specific economic, social, and cultural trends of the late 14th 
century. Focus on The Canterbury Tales, read in the original Middle English. 
(Fall) 
Medieval Literature (3) i Sponsler 
Readings irom a wide range of medieval genres, including romances, saints 
legends, mystical narratives, lyrics, civic drama, and social satires, to explore 
some of the principal concerns of medieval culture. How these texts responded to 
and shaped the « hanging patterns of medieval culture, as the clergy, the aristoc- 
racy, and the urban bourgeoisie attempted to define a culture o their own. 
History of the English Language (3) í . Sponsler 
A sociolinguistic approach to the history of the English language. The develop- 
ment of the language from Proto-Indo ;uropean through Anglo-Saxon and Mid- 
dle English: how the various dialects of modern English were shaped and how a 
normative "standard" English was established. Emphasis on the social contexts 
and cultura] implications of these changes. i 
Critical Methods (3) Paster, Alcorn, Romines, Sponsler 
The topics and te hniques of literary analysis, applied to English and American 
Poetry, prose fiction, and drama. Attention to prosody, stylistic and structural 
analysis, narratology, and critical theory applied to specific literary texts. 
(Fall and spring) 
Play Analysis (3) Pao 
Same as TrDa 124. Examines both traditional and nontraditional (Aristotelian 
ànd non-Aristotelian) approaches to the analysis of dramatic literature and 
explores literary and theatrical techniques used by playwrights. 


125 


127-28 


130 


135-36 


137-38 


139—40 


160 


161 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The English Renaissance (3) Quitslun 
Verse and prose, chiefly from the period 1575-1625, seen in relation to ontinell 
tal culture and the social institutions that shaped the development ot English 
culture. Sidney, Spenser, Shakespeare, Campion, Donne, Jonson, Bacon, Herbert 
others; emphasis on the development ot several literary styles and on adaptatio? 
of genres to suit changes in private and social experience 

Shakespeare (3—3) Paster, Coo! 
Close study of seven or eight plays each semester, with emphasis on the texts W 
history and ideology. Survey of current ¢ ritical practices (feminist, materialis! 
psychoanalytic) and deconstruction of Shakespeare as a cultural institution 

(Academic year) 1 
Milton (3) Coo! 
Studv of the major works in verse and prose, following the course of Milton’ 
career (Spring) 

The 18th Century: Literature and Authority (3-3) Walla 
Readings in significant 18th-century English writers—Dryden, Swift, Pope 
Johnson, and others—with emphasis on tracing the ways in which literary tex“ 
contain, perpetuate, and subvert social and political ideologies. 

The Romantic Movement (3-3) Plotz, Comb 
Major figures and topics in English and Continental romanticism. Engl 13? 
Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, and others. Engl 134: Byron, Shelley, Keats 
Hazlitt, DeQuincey, and others 

Victorian Literature (3—3) Carte 
Engl 135: 1830—1865—E. Brontë, Dickens; Tennyson, Browning, Arnold; Da! 
win, Carlyle, Ruskin. Engl 136: 1865—1900- Eliot, Hardy, Conrad; Swinburne 
the Rossettis, Morris; Pater, Wilde, the Nineties 

Modernism and Anti-Modernism (3-3) Maddox, Soltan, Gre 
Engl 137: the emergence of modernist experimentation (and the sense of epi* 
temological and moral crisis it expressed) in the poetry and prose of Pound, T? 
Eliot, Woolf, Kafka, and others Engl 138: the reaction against modernist style 
and themes in the wake of World War II, as seen in the work of Orwell, Amis 
Lessing, Tournier, Larkin, and others 

20th-Century Irish Literature (3—3) Madd 
Irish writers from the time of the Literary Revival in the late 19th century to the 
present. Engl 139: Yeats and other Irish poets and playwrights of his time ant 
after—Synge, O'Casey, Kavanagh, Heaney, and others. Engl 140: Joyce throug? 
Ulysses and other fiction writers of later generations- O'Brien, Beckett, 4% 
others. (Academic year) 
The English Novel (3-3) Maddox, Soltan, Walla? 
Engl 153: The 18th century- Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, Sterne, and othe 
Engl 154: The 19th century— Austen, the Brontés, Dickens, George Eliot, Hard) 
and others (Academic year) 


; The English Drama (3-3) Past? 
Engl 155: Shakespeare's contemporaries Engl 156: Historical survey, 1660 V 
present y 
Modern Drama (3) Paster, P” 


Representative continental, English, and American plays of the period 1900" 
1960. 
pa 


Contemporary Drama (3) : 
Examines drama written since 1960 in the light of postmodernism as both! 
literarv and a theatrical theory. Explores the ways contemporary playwrights an 
directors challenge the perceptions and assumptions of today's audience 
Early American Literature and Culture (3) ; Seav? 
The shaping of America's early literary and cultural traditions as show? y 
significant writers of the Colonial and Early National periods: Bradstreet, Cott 
Mather, Edwards, Franklin, Crevecoeur, and others (Fall) 

American Romanticism (3) ste’ 
The shaping of America’s literary and cultural traditions as shown by significo” 
writers of the Romantic period: Poe, Emerson, Hawthorne, Melville, Thore®" 
Whitman, Dickinson, and others (Spring) 


162 American Realism (3) 


163-64 


165-66 


167-68 


MI 


177-7 


18 


0 


B 


2 


195-96 


197 


The shaping of America’s literary and cultural t 
writers of the Realist period: Twain, James, Cr 
Robinson, and others Fall 

American Poetry (3—3 


| | 
Close examination of major American poems Engl 163: From the beginnings | 
through the early 20th century: works Bradstreet, Taylor, Poe, Emerson l 
Whitman, Dickinson, Robinson, Frost, a others. Engl 164: The 20th-century | 
modernist poets: Stevens, Pound Williams, Eliot, Ransom, Cummings, Crane 


and others 

American Drama (3-3) 

Engl 165: The works of Eugene O'Neill and tl 
Chekhov, and Strindberg that helped to shape 
Engl 166: The American theater, 1935—1982, inc 


Saroyan, Wilder, Miller, Inge, Williams, € )’Neill, McCullers, and Hansberry, and 


outstanding examples of musical comedy 


The American Novel (3-3) Maddox, Seavey, Moreland, Sten I 
Historical and critical study of major works in the American novelistic tradition 


Engl 167: From beginnings through the 19th 
James, Twain, Dreiser, and others Engl 168: Th 
Anderson, Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Faulkner W 
others (Academic year) 

The Short Story (3) 

An extensive survey oi short fictic 


20th centuries, about half of them American readings on the art of the short story 


by writers and literary critics included 
Major Authors (3) 


In-depth studies of two or three authors (o! British, American, or other nation 
ality) who have written in English. Topics announc ed in the Schedule of Classes; 


may be repeated for credit provided the topi 
Selected Topics in Literature (3) 
Topics announced in the Sc hedule of Classes 


vided the topic differs. Topics of projected courses inc lude Jewish-American 


fiction: children's literature; southern literatur 


politics; literature and philosphy; Freud, Dostoevsky, and Shakespeare; litera- 


ture of the Holocaust 

African-American Literature (3) 

Study of texts representing the experiences of bl 
social forces that have shaped their lives and 
Gender and Literature (3) 

Symbolic representations of c ulturally defined 


ture. Male and female gender roles as fundamental to culture; the representation | 
of culture, in literature especially and in the arts and humanities generally | 


Contemporary American Literature (3—3) 


Major and representative works, 1946—1980 Engl 177: poetry, fiction, and non- 
fiction by Flannery O'Connor, Ginsberg, Kerouac, Rich, Lowell, Plath, Mailer, 
Roethke, Baraka, Berryman, Ashbery, and others Engl 178: essay, short story, and 


novel: Warren, Salinger, Agee, White, Cheever, 
Bellow, McPhee, and others. 

A Writer's Perspective on Literature (3 

Study of a literary topic, from the point of vie 
Writer in Washington. May be repeated for cre 
Honors Seminar (3-3) 

Genre and genre theory; literature as cultura 


cultural criticism; various critical approaches— ideological, historical, and 


ahistorical. Open only to second-semester junior 


candidates in English (Engl 195: spring; Engl 196: fall) 


Independent Study (3) 


For exceptional students whose academic objectives are not accommodated in 
regular courses. Students must obtain the c hair's approval and arrange for super- 
vision by an appropriate member of the department (Fall and spring) 


bv a wide variety of writers of the 19th and 


Romines 
raditions as shown by significant | 
ine, Howells, Wharton, Chopin i 


Ganz, Combs, McAleavey 


Combs 
1e dramatic techniques of Ibsen 
> 20th-century American drama 
luding plays by Odets, Hellman, 


entury: Hawthorne, Melville 
e 20th century: Wharton, Cather, 
right, R.P. Warren, Nabokov, and 


Combs 


Staff 


differs 
Staff 
may be repeated for credit pro- 


e: science fiction; literature and 

Tate 
ack Americans and the ideas and 
writings 


Romines, Tate 
roles and assumptions in litera- 


Ganz 


Nabokov, Welty, Wilder, Olsen, 


aw of the Jenny McKean Moore 
dit (Spring) 

Romines, Sponslor 
| artifact and as instrument ot 


and first-semester senior honors 


Plotz and Staff 


198 Honors Thesis (3 £ 
Under the guidance of an instructor, the student writes a thesis on an appro 
topic. Open only to senior honors candidates in English (Fall and spr 


ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Associate Professors G.R. Bozzini, S.M. Wright, C.F. Meloni 

Assistant Professors F.C. Reid, E. Echeverria, M. Kirkland, S Thompson, A.J.B. Co 
rubias, J.K. Donaldson, Jr. (Director), P. Connerton, C.L. Iacobelli, M.A.P. Saunders, N 
Bandas, P.N. Edmondson, R.W. Tucker, B.P. Tyndall, C. Matthews 


This comprehensive program in English as a foreign language is designed for pers 
nrolled or planning to enroll in University credit programs, for members of Washingt 
international community, and for other individuals who wish to improve their commi 
of English through an intensive or semi-intensive study program. International stude 
tering the program must take the EFL Placement Test before registering for any É 


course 


Note: The following course restrictions pertain to students enrolled in EFL cour! 
While enrolled in EFL 15, 20, and 30, students may not enroll in other courses. W 
permission of the advisor, students enrolled in EFL 40 may take one other course. Wl 
enrolled in EFL 45, students may take two other courses. 

In special cases and with the approval of the program, component parts of EFL 15, 20; 
and 40 can be taken separately. Tuition rates and laboratory fees are charged according 


15 Intensive Basic English (0) Covarrubias, Echevel 
Introduction to basic grammar, vocabulary, and composition Developmen! 
reading, speaking, and listening skills. Twenty class hours per week. Stude 
registered in EFL 15 will not be permitted to register for any other acadel 
course. Tuition is charged at the rate of seven credit hours; laboratory fee, f 

20 Intensive Lower-Intermediate English (0) Tyndall, Bandas, Wri 
Continued study of basic grammar. Continued practice in speaking, listen 
reading, vocabulary, and composition. Emphasis on integration of skills. Twe& 
class hours per week. Students registered in EFL 20 will not be permitted 
register for any other academic course. Tuition is charged at the rate of se 
credit hours; laboratory fee, $70 


30 Intensive Intermediate English (0) Connerton, Reid, Matth?! 
Continued study of grammar; emphasis on complex structures. Further prac? 
in reading, vocabulary, oral communication, and composition. Introductio 
academic lectures and note taking. Twenty class hours per week. Studé 
registered in EFL 30 will not be permitted to register for any other acad&™ 
course. Tuition is charged at the rate of seven credit hours; laboratory fee, * 

40 Intensive Higher-Intermediate Saunders, Meloni, Ban? 
English (0) Kirkland, Thompson, writ 


Continued practice in complex grammar and related language skills. Rea” 
academic material; basic research techniques. Twenty class hours per we 
Students registered in EFL 40 may not take additional academic work with 
approval of their advisor. General and technical sections are offered. Tuitió 
charged at the rate of seven credit hours; laboratory fee, $50 ; 
45 Semi-Intensive Advanced English (0) Edmondson, Tucker, Tyn 
Emphasis on the research/writing process. Practice in reading university 
materials. Focus on revision and editing. Additional class sessions are offeret 
specialized skills. Ten class hours per week. Tuition is charged at the rate df? 
credit hours 
50 English Composition/Research Methods Donaldson, lacobelli, Kirk? 
for International Students (3) 
Composition and library research methods course for students who demons” 
high proficiency in English. Four class hours per week. This course can be! 
by international students in lieu of Engl 9 or 10. Sections are offered with ge? 
academic and technical emphasis. Special fee, $25 
Advanced Oral Communication (3) Echev@ 
For students who demonstrate high proficiency in English and wish to imp 
their formal communication skills. Emphasis on interviewing, preparing’ 
delivering informative and persuasive speeches, and leading and participati® 
small-group discussions. Four class hours per week Special fee, $25 


6t 


IRONMENTAL STUDIES 127 
T 61 American Language and Culture (3 Echeverria 


Covarrubias 
vi For students who demonstrate high 
l 7 


proficiency in English. Advanced English 
ly Of currents in American thought, culture 


' skills taught through a stuc 


ation. Discu 


l'opics are highlighted by films guest lecturers, and cultural activities. Four class 
hours per week Special fee, $25 
4 “NVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 
eC : . 
H. pnittee on Environmental Studies 
Merchant (( hair), W.C. Parke, A. Viterito, A.M. Yezer 
y A 
i Columbian ( ollege and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers interdepartmental 
m i 
r programs in environmental studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
SCienra n a 
j Pence By emphasizing the social sciences the program leading to the degree of Bachelor 
H of; 
f Arts is designed to serve the student whose participation in the environmental decision 


m 
l aking process involves integrating information of a less technical nature The program 
| ading to the d 


l egree of Bachelor of Science prepares a student f 
Cecision makin 


for a role in environmental 
g that involves the interpretation and use of technical information 


Bac he lor of A 


of Arts with a major in environmental studies—The following requirements 
must be fulfille 


1 
i 


The gener 


A al requirements stated under Columbiar 
Arts and Scien« 


es 


1 College and Graduate School of 


) 


J 
Prerequisite courses 


ta) Statistics— Stat 91 


(b Natural sciences—6-—8 € redit hours selected from BiSc 3—4, 11—12; Chem 11—12, 
18; Geo] 1 


e 1—2; or Phys 1, 2, 5, 6. BiSc 3—4 must be passed with a grade of A or B to be 
s e > j ' 7 
pted toward fulfilling the introductory natural science requirement 

c) Social sciences—Econ 11- 12, plus 6 credit hours selected from Anth 1—2; Geog 


A . 
' $* 3; PSc 1, 2; Psyc 1, 105-6: or Soc 1. 2 
Requir 


17 
17 


1 


redit hours 

157; Geog 132 or 135. 

02, 103, 104, 107, 108, 110, 112, 114, 126, 130, 
< » 137, 138, 140 or 142, 145, 152, 155, 156, 157, 208, 242, 243; Chem 22, 50, 122, 150, 
734, 153-54; Geol 5, 105, 122 
tc] 24 credit hours in c 
Anth 150, 151, 15 


34, 135 9 credit hours selected from BiSc 
, 9 

151-52, 154; Phys 14, 15, 16. 

ourses selected from no more than two departments in the 
199 » 37: C 2, 171, 188, 263, 267, 273; Econ 101, 102 105, 157, 158, 161, 
Hitis "e0g 106, 107, 108, 110, 127, 134, 136, 137 140, 143, 145, 219, 220, 222; PS« 104, 
«1,117, 118, 120, 122, 124, 129; Psyc 104, 144, 146; Soc 120, 130, 143. 181. 1 p to 6 
credit in Envr 159-60 or 161 (or other approved field experience or internship 
/ May be included in this category 


'nce with a major in environmental studies—The following require- 
ust be fulfilled 


The general 
Arts ay is 
and Sciences 


» n 
Prerequisite 


requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 


a . courses 
(a) Statistics Stat 91 


(b) Natural Sciences—12-—18 credit hours selected from BiSc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 
5, 


y " 
18; Geo] 1 2; Phys 1, 2, 5, 6. Either BiSc 11-12 or Chem 11-12 must be selected 


(c) S : ' Ms 
i. a. EL lal sciences—Econ 11- 12, plus 6 credit hours selected from Anth 1—2; Geog 
"^ Po 


Ren o b 2; Psyc 1, 105-6; Soc 1, 2 

i quired Courses for the major (51 credit hours) 

"v BiSc 154; Econ 136; Envr 151-52, 157; Geog 132 or 135 
130, 134. 14, Tedit hours selected from BiSc 102, 103, 104, 107, 108, 110, 112, 114, 126, 
150, 151. -37, 138, 140 or 142, 145, 152, 155, 156, 157, 208, 242, 243; Chem 22, 50, 122, 


Ours of 722, 153 34; Geol 5, 105, 122, 124, 129, 151—52, 154; Phys 14, 15, 16. Up to 6 
Credit in Enyr 159—60 or 161 (or other approved field experience or internship 
9 y be included in this category 
" Credit hours in courses selected from no more than two departments in the 
199, 2 Pg Anth 150, 151, 152, 171, 188, 263, 267, 273; Econ 101, 102, 105, 157, 158, 161 
111, 112 148 106, 107, 108, 110, 127, 134, 136, 137, 140, 143, 145, 219, 220, 222: PSc 104. 
-<+ 117, 118, 120, 122, 124, 129; Psyc 104, 144, 146: Soc 120, 130 143, 181 


( Ourses) ma 


128 OURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The science and social science courses listed under 3(b) and 3(c) above must be taken? 
not more than three departments 


151—52 Senior Seminar in Environmental Studies (3—3) Merch& 
Directed reading and discussion of contemporary environmental problems. Li? 
ited to majors in environmental studies or with permission of instructor 

157 Introduction to Environmental Law (3) McGu 
An introduction to selected pieces of major environmental legislation. The rolé 
the courts and bureaucracy in implementing and interpreting legislation. Imp? 
on decision making. Designed for students with no training in law 

159-60 Field Experience (3—3) Su 
Open to juniors and seniors majoring in env ironmental studies. Students spe 
at least eight hours per week in a political, technical, legal, or special-inte™ 
organization working on environmental questions 

161 Environmental Policy Internship (3 or 6) Su 
For students interested in environmental policy and decision making at V 
national level. The course consists of an internship with a federal agency? 
public interest group concerned with environmental affairs, a weekly semit 
based on directed readings, guest speaker presentations, and a major term pay 
(Summer) 


EXERCISE AND SPORT ACTIVITIES » 


See Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies. 


FINANCE E 
Professors F. Amling, T.M. Barnhill (Chair), W.E. Seale, W. Handorf é 
Professorial Lecturers T. Curry, D. Shaw 
Associate Professors J.M. Sachlis, N.G. Cohen, P.S. Peyser, M.S. Klock ( 
Associate Professorial Lecturer R. Strand 

Assistant Professors S.B. Jenkins, G.M. Jabbour ' 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer R. Petruska 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study leading to” 
degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy and Bachelor of Business Administration 


120 Business Finance (3) Handorf, Sachlis, and% f 
Analyzing capital requirements and methods of acquiring funds; planning 
cient use of capital. Asset management, financial analysis, risk analysis, ca 
budgeting and structure, cost of capital and dividend policy. Prerequisite: Li 
51—52; Econ 12; Math 51—52; Stat 51. (Fall and spring) 

123 Investment and Portfolio Management (3) Jab 
Theory and principles of security analysis and portfolio management, incl? 
analysis of the national economy, industry, company, and security mati 


Risk-reward and computer-aided analysis. Prerequisite: Fina 120. (Fall? 
spring) 
124 Advanced Financial Management (3) co 


Analysis and readings covering applications of theory to financial managet 
Case studies for decision making involving working capital, capital bud 
financing, dividend policy, and valuation. Prerequisite: Fina 120. (Fa 
spring) 
130 Working Capital Management (3) s 
The analysis of corporate short-term sources and uses of funds. Optimi 
techniques and case studies emphasized. Bank lending practices are evali! 
within the working capital area. Prerequisite: Fina 120. (Spring) 
Real Estate Investment (3) pas! 
Principles of real estate investment, including valuation, appraisal, final 
and development, in addition to a discussion of the mortgage market and it 
tutions. Same as UPRE 132. Prerequisite: Fina 120. (Fall and spring) ó 
133 Fundamentals of Insurance and Risk Management (3) 1 
Functions of insurance and risk management in business enterprise. (SP 


132 


REGIONAL SCIENCE 129 


135 Capital Formation (3 Handorf and Staff 


The process of apital formation in a free enterprise economy. Roles of business 


'irms, financial intermediaries, money.and capital market institutions, govern- 
mental regulatory agencies, fiscal and monetary policies. Prerequisite: Fina 120 
(Fall and spring 

190 Special Topics (3 Staff 
Experimental offering new course topics and teaching methods 


199 Individual Research (arr.) 
Assigned topics Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be repeated once 
tor credit (Fall and spring 


FRENCH 


See P : 
e Romance Languages and Literatures. 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 


Professors LC 


Lowe, D.E. Vermeer (Chair) 
Profe 


| Ssorial Lecturers E. Marasciulo. B. Thomas, G.T. Foggin 
Associate Professorial Le turers J.A. Zinn, S.E.S. Mastran, W.B. Wood 
t Professors A. Viterito, M.W. Lewis, D.M. Hart, M.D. Price 
Jat helor ( 
fulfilled 
l. The general 
Arts and Se iences 


*. Required ourses in the major—Geog 1, 2, 195; nine 100-level geography and regional 
etm Courses to be chosen in consultation and with the approval of the undergraduate 
idv E : r: 2 5 ‘ x 

visor. One course must be chosen from each of the following: Group A—Geog 108, 110, 


32 136; Group B— Geog , 126, 140, 141; Group C—Geog 127, 133, 145, 146; Group D— 
"€08 104, 105, 106, 107 


Assistan 
B 


f Arts with a major in geography—The following requirements must be 


requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 
X 


Minor in 8eography— Required: 21 credit hours, including Geog 1, 2, and one course 
rom each of the following groups: Group A—Geog 127, 145, 146; Group B—Geog 125, 126, 
41; Group C s 


Geog 108, 110, 137; Group D—Geog 132, 134, 135, 136; Group E—Geog 124, 
40, 143 - 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 


| ` " E i rie di 
i redit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 
Stings 


1 Introduction to Human Geography (3) Lowe, Lewis, Vermeer 
A systematic survey of human geography; cultural perspectives on the use of 
Space, including urbanization, geopolitics, and land use. (Fall and spring) 
Introduction to Environmmental Geography (3) Price, Vermeer, Viterito 
A systematic survey of environmental geography; perspectives on environments 
and human ecology, including ecosystems and their use, human population 
dynamics, and resource geography (Fall and spring) 
The Physical Environment (3) Staff 
A study of the earth’s physical environment, its systems, subsystems, and physi- 
cal processes. Laboratory fee, $30 i 
Maps and Mapmaking (3) Staff 
Descriptive and statistical tec hniques for thematic mapping; computer cartogra- 
Phy. Laboratory fee, $30 

Techniques of Spatial Analysis (3) Viterito 
Nature of geographical inquiry, approaches to the study of geography, empirical 
research methods 

Geographic Information Systems (3) Viterito 
Analysis ofc artographic data structures and automated databases. Digitizing and 
plotting te hniques. Laboratory fee, $30 

Remote Sensing and Air Photo Interpretation (3) Thomas 
Remote-sensing techniques using aerial photography, color infrared, microwave, 
and satellite imagery Application to rural and urban settings, archaeology, and 
environmental monitoring. Laboratory fee, $30 


106 


107 


130 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


108 Weather and Climate (3) Vi 
An examination of atmospheric processes and climatic regions. Laborator 
$30. Prerequisite: Geog 2 

110 Climate and Human Ecology (3) Vil 
Effects of climate on human activities. Examination of human-induced cli 
change. Prerequisite: Geog 2 

115 Meso-American Field Program (3 or 6) 

Same as AmCv/Anth 115 

120 World Regions: Problems and Prospects (3) L 
Understanding of world environmental and cultural regions; the natural 
human conditions that undergird current problems and future prospects. 

121 Computer Mapping (3) 

Analysis and application of computer mapping methods. Examination of! 
TRAN - BASIC programming methods as they apply to cartography Lal 
tory fee, 

124 Urban tnl (3) l 
The relationship between freight and passenger transportation systems an 
ban land use patterns and structure. Prerequisite: Geog 1. 

125 Transportation and Communication (3) I 
The structure and evolution of transportation and communication network 
their impact on regional development. Prerequisite: Geog 1. 

126 Location in Manufacturing and Agriculture (3) 
Theories dealing with the location and dynamics of economic activities. Pf 
uisite: Geog 1. 

127 Population and Settlement (3) | 
Patterns of world population; factors contributing to population press! 
growth, and migrations. Prerequisite: Geog 1 

132 Resource Management and Conservation (3) V 
The global distribution, utilization, and depreditiou of natural resources. Pi 
uisite: Geog 2 

133 People, Land, and Food (3) 
Spatial disparities in world food production, demand, and distribution; reg” 
food- population balances; food supply problems and prospects. Prerequ’ 
Geog 1 or 2 

134 Energy Resources (3) j 
Analysis of regional patterns and trends in consumption and product 
energy resources. Examination of international energy linkages and energy! 
cies of selected nations. Prerequisite: Geog 2 

135 Resources and Environmental Quality (3) i 
Investigations into questions of resource use and environmental quality9 
phasis on public policy and societal attitudes as they influence resoure) 
Prerequisite: Geog 2 

136 Water Resources (3) Viterito, 4 
Analysis.of the global spatial patterns, development, and use of water resol 
Prerequisite: Geog 2. 

137 Environmental Hazards (3) 
Examination of natural hazards in terms of their types, distributions, and imf 
on human activities. Prerequisite: Geog 2. 

140 Urban Form and Dynamics (3) y 
Analysis of the internal spatial structure of cities; emphasis on explainifl 
terns and dynamics of location within the city. Prerequisite: Geog 1. f 

141 Urban Settlement in the Developing World (3) 

Urbanization processes, problems, and management in the developing ® 


5 


E 


vit 


Focus on urban location, politics, housing, services, employment, and end 
mental issues. Prerequisite: Geog 1 (Fall) 
143 Urban Social Geography (3) Lowe! 


Behavioral perspectives on human spatial activities in cities. Prerequisite: M | 
144 Explorations in Historical Geography (3) r 

Examination of selected themes in the cultural geography of the U nite? 

over the course of its history, in relation to an overview of the historical ge 

of the country. Same as AmCv 144. (Spring) 


GEOLOGY 131 


Lewis 
i 145 The Cultural Landsc ape (3) 
d >C s sc wa: j aes 
k Analysis of the relationships between culture and environment; emphasis or 
spatial and ecological considerations Prerequisite: Geog 1 Price 
146 Politics in Place and Space (3) 


Interrelationshi 


ps among the human and physical environment and political 
Systems; 


the organization of political territories. Prerequisite: Geog 1 a? 
q 147 Military Geography (3) bog 
` An examination of environmental and locational factors and their impé 
JAL -9 
4 military planning and operations. Prerequisite: Geog 1 or 2 Foggin 
i ?1 Geography of North America (3) dp ee o 
An examination of the social, environmental, and economic factors that he 
led to development of the several regions of the U.S. and Canada Prerequisite 
Geog 1 or 2 SLE 
54 Geo; 5 7 J rica (3) Staff 
i 154 Geography of the Middle East and North Africa (3) | M IM... 
Cultural and physical regional patterns of the Middle East and North / a. 
Prerequisite: Geog 1 or 2 


Price 
161 Geography of Latin America (3) : 
Examination of spatial characteristics of physical and cultural phenomena in 
Spaug ia. -" » 9 
Middle and South America Prerequisite: Geog 1 or 2 Hart, Vermeer 
164 Geography of Africa (3) , wy "de 
Cultural and physical regional patterns of Africa. Prerequisite: Geog 1 or S 
189-99 Readings in Geography ) ae 
ography (arr.) VA avs dau 
Prerequisite: 12 credit hours of geography and permission of instructor. Staff 
195 Proseminar in Geographic Thought (3) rhe 
For students completing the major in geography. Diis pr " — 
thought, theories, and methodologies; geographic curricula. Prerequisite: pe 
mission of the advisor (Fall) Staff 
198 Special Topics (3) 


Consideration of geographic aspects of topical and future poole of secte 
May be repeated for credit provided that the topic differs. Prerequisite: Geog 

199 abi hi Staff 
Fide dpa is, or other controlled assignment with an peus ha d 
zation engaged in work in applied geography. Prerequisite: 12 credit hours 
Beography courses and permission of instructor. 


GEOLOGY 


Professors F.R. Siegel, R.C. Lindholm, J.F. Lewis, G.C. Stephens (Chair) 

soc late Professorial Lecturer J.H. Kravitz 

^SSIstant Professors R.P Tollo, L.E. Osterman ; e y 
*Ssistant Professorial] Lecturers F.J. Collier, G.B. Rabchevsky, M.K. Brett-Surman 
Lecturer R.T. Rye 


Bache] 


; i ; owing require- 
or of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in geology—The foll Breq 
me 


nts must be fulfilled: 


j i ;raduate School of 
1€ general requirements stated under Columbian College and Gradua 
Arts and Se iences. 


2. Required introductory course—Geol 1-2 . La 
Required courses in related areas—(a) Chem 11—12; (b) Math 30 (for a bs in 
Bachelor of Arts) or Math 30 and 31 (for the degree of Bachelor of Science); (c) S tat a - 
(d) BiSc 1 l or 12 or Phys 1 (for the Bachelor of Arts) or BiSc 11 or 12 and Phys 1 (for the 
Bachelor of Science) 22, 151, and 261 (Sedimen- 

4. Required Courses in the major—Geol 111, 112, 117,118, 122, 151,an - E ( — 
tology) for both the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science; Geol 166, 18€ ,195 
or the Bac helor of Science degree only. 


For graduatio 


of 3.3 plus the 
lours; 


à ere ade-point average 
n with Special Honors, a student must have an wes rrt a Mis 
recommendation of the department; must en urne E nde — 
ànd must submit an approved honors thesis or project report. 
Mino; 


i ré > depe advisor to 
in geology—18 credit hours selected with approval of the departmental ad 
inderg x 


: ' (Ce —2; 5 and 105); two 
raduates, including 6 hours of introductory geology (Geol 1—2; 
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courses selected from Geol 101, 111, 122, 151; and two from Geol 124, 125, 128, 150, 26 
trom requirements of the B.A. and B.S. (For students with special interdisciplinary if 
ests, substitutions can be arranged.) 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be tà 


for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for col 
listings 


1 Introductory Physical Geology (3) Lindholm, Rye, Stephens, fl 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). An introduction to the principal feal! 
of the composition and structure of the earth. Topics include nature of minë 
and rocks, physical processes, energy resources, and plate tectonics. Labor 
fee, $25. Credit will not be given for both Geol 1 and 5 (Fall and sp? 

2 Introductory Historical Geology (3) Lindholm, Osterman, 

Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). An introduction to the history of thee 

Topics include sedimentary environments, plate tectonics, origin of lifen 

evolution. Laboratory fee $25. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 5 (Fall and sprit 

Environmental Geology (3) Lewis, Sif 

Lecture (21/2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). An introduction to the prind 

features of physical geology, with emphasis on the relation of people and so% 

to natural environments; population evolution, natural hazards, and mif 
resources; economic, legal, and political aspects. Laboratory fee, $20. Crediti 
not be given for both Geol 1 and 5 (Fall and spring) 

101 Rocks and Minerals (3) Lindh 
Lecture and laboratory; field trips as arranged. Identification of gemstones? 
other minerals, especially crystals. Classification and interpretation of 1% 
based on their minerals, textures, primary structures, and present-day procesi 
Field trips demonstrate rock structures and genetic associations. Prerequ® 
Geol 1 or 5. Laboratory fee, $20 (Spring) , 

105 Geological Hazards in Land-Use Planning (3) si 
Lecture and laboratory. An analysis of geological hazards and related factom 
affect land-use planning. Field trip. Prerequisite: Geol 5 or permission of in% 
tor. Laboratory fee, $20 (Spring) 

111 Mineralogy (4) L 

Lecture and laboratory. Introduction to the crystallography and chemical sy% 

atics of rock-forming and exotic minerals. Exercises emphasize the analy% 

mineralogic data and the paragenesis of mineral assemblages Prerequisites 

1; Chem 11 (may be taken concurrently); or permission of instructor. Lab 

fee, $22 (Fall) 

Optical Mineralogy (4) b 

Lecture and laboratory. Introduction to basic light theory and the identifi 

and characterization of minerals through optical properties. Laboratory ex 

provide an introduction to the petrologic analysis of igneous and metamoff I 

mineral systems. Prerequisite: Geol 111 or permission of the instructor. i 

tory fee, $26 (Spring) / 

117 Petrology (2) Vu 

Ey 
Introduction to silicate phase systems; physics and chemistry of crustal! 
magmatic processes; volcanic processes and products. Prerequisite: Geol ir, 
112; Phys 1 or equivalent; or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

118 Petrology Laboratory (2) y A 
Concurrent registration in Geol 117 required for geology majors. Prerequ 
Geol 111 and 112. Laboratory fee, $26. (Fall) [T 

122 Structural Geology (4) step 
Study of natural and experimental rock deformation and the relationshifi hi 
tween stress and strain as recorded by geologic structures. Prerequisite: G 
Laboratory fee, $10. (Fall) cc 

124 Geologic Map Interpretation (2) ste? 3 
Interpretation and analysis of geologic maps and cross sections. Prereq! 
Geol 122. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) l 

125 Marine Geology (3) Kila 
Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and submarine ge 

topography, crustal structure, sedimentary processes, and marine envi 

Prerequisite: Geol 1 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


e 
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128 Geomorphology (3) Osterman, Rabchevsky 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Nature and evolution of earth forms; 
principles of photointerpretation. Prerequisite: Geol 1. Laboratory fee, $10. 
(Spring) 

136 Introduction to Engineering Geology (3) Lewis 
For students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. Geological 
Principles and processes and their application to civil and mechanical engineer- 
ing. Prerequisite: Phys 2 or equivalent, or permission of instructor. Laboratory 
fee, $20 (Spring) j 
Dinosaurs: Evolution and Natural History (3) Brett-Surman 
An introductory course on the natural history of dinosaurs—their evolution, 
biology, and ecology, their false portrayal in the press, and how scie 
them (Spring and summer) 

Invertebrate Paleontology (3-3) Collier, Osterman 
Biology, taxonomy, functional morphology, and evolutionary patterns of the 
invertebrate fossil groups, with emphasis on the macroinvertebrates. Prerequi- 
site: Geol 1—2 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $20 per semester. 
(Academic year) 

Vertebrate Paleontology (3) Brett-Surman 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory or field work as arranged, General features of 
vertebrate morphology and evolution; problems of paleoecology and adaptation. 
(Fall, odd years) 

Principles of Stratigraphy (3) Osterman 
Fundamentals of stratigraphic principles and practice, Review of historical con- 
cepts, section measuring, vertical and lateral lithostratigraphic relationships, 
magnetic and climatic stratigraphy, biostratigraphic classification, zonation, cor- 
relation, geo« hronology, facies, and stratigraphic maps. Prerequisite: Geol 151 
and 261 (Sedimentology) or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

Geophysics for Geologists (3) Stephens 
Principles of magnetic, gravity, seismic and electrical methods applied to geolog- 
ica] problem-solving. Prerequisite: Geol 122; Math 31; Phys 1; or permission of 
instructor. Spring 
Field Methode (2. 9 Tollo, Lindholm, Stephens 
Weekend field trips. Methods of outcrop analysis, geologic mapping, and data 
interpretation. Students will be responsible for room and board expenses while at 
field camp (one week). Prerequisite: Geol 122. Laboratory fee (field trip fee), 
$20 (Spring, odd years) 

Undergraduate Research or Reading (arr.) . Staff 
Problems approved by the staff. May be repeated once for credit. ^ (Fall and 
Spring) 


7ERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


fessors K. Thoenelt, C. Steiner (Chair), J.C. King (Emeritus) 
Ssociate Professorial Lecturers G.A. Koskella, P. Werres 
sistant Professor B.M. Sachs 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Germanic languages and literatures—The following 
‘quirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 
Tts and Sciences. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Ger 1-2, 3-4 (Ger 5-6 may be substituted), 9-10, 51—52, or 
uivalent, 

3. Required Courses in other areas—6 credit hours in one of the following subjects: art 
Story, music history, philosophy, or history of Germany. 

Requirements for the major—a minimum of 24 credit hours in 100-level German 
'urses, including Ger 179-80; reasonable proficiency in speaking, reading, and writing 
"rman as determined by the department. 

Spec ial Honors— In addition to the general requirements stated under University Regu- 


lons, a candidate for special honors in German must submit an acceptable senior thesis 
àn assigned topic 


134 


Minor in German—Required: Ger 9—10, 51—52, and 6 credit hours of 100-level co 
Prerequisite: Ger 1—2, 3—4 (Ger 5—6 may be substituted), or equivalent 


Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced standin 
who wishes to continue in college the language study begun in high school must i 


placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the examination, as 
ment is made to the appropriate course 


1—2 First-Year German (3-3) 
Structure of the German language; basic vocabulary, reading, writing, and 
versation; the culture of German-speaking areas. Three hours in the class 
and one in the language laboratory each week. Laboratory fee, $50 per sem 
Prerequisite to Ger 2: Ger 1 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 

J-4 Second-Year German (3-3) 

Continued study of the structure of the German language; vocabulary, rea 

writing, and conversation; culture and literature of Germany, Austria, 

Switzerland. Three hours in the classroom and one in the language labor 

each week. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester. Prerequisite to Ger 3: Ger 1—2 of 

equivalent. Prerequisite to Ger 4: Ger 3 or equivalent (Fall and sprinf 

Intensive Beginning and Intermediate German (6—6) Kos! 

Six hours in the classroom and two in the language laboratory each week. Gé 

equivalent to Ger 1—2; Ger 6 is equivalent to Ger 3—4. Laboratory fee, $70 

semester. Prerequisite to Ger 6: Ger 1—2 or 5, or equivalent (Academic) 

9-10 German Conversation and Composition (3—3) Steiner and! 

A third-year language course; German as a means of spoken and written com 
nication. German cultural history from its historical roots to the present! 
Prerequisite: Ger 3—4 or 6, or equivalent. With permission of instructor, Gef 
10 may be taken concurrently with Ger 4 (Academic year) 

47 Beginning German for Reading Acquisition (3) $ 
For undergraduate and graduate students with little or no German wh? 
interested in acquiring a reading know ledge of German. No academic cred! 
graduate students (Summer) 

German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) 3 

Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations; unde 

uates admitted. No academic credit for graduate students. Prerequisite: Ger! 

or 47, or equivalent (Summer) 

51-52 Introduction to German Literature—in English (3—3) Tho 
Ger 51—The birth of modern individualism, and the 18th-century youth m 
ment leading to the German idyll. Ger 52—German thought and civiliza 
from 1770 to the present. The two faces of c ontemporary Germany: Goeth#! 
German culture versus German politics (Academic year) 

103-4 Major Themes of German Literature—in English (3—3) Thoenelt and? 
Ger 103—The Faust myth in Western literature. Faust figures in the wa 
Goethe, Dostoevsky, Stephen Vincent Benét, Paul Valéry, Thomas Mann, Ga 
Ger 104—Literature and politics in Germany. Selected readings includé 
Goethe, Schiller, Marx, Heine, Nietzsche, Thomas Mann, Heinrich Mann, Bie 
and Bóll (Alternate academic years) 

112 Comparative Studies in Germanic Thoenelt and 

Literatures—in English (3) 
Why literature? What is literature? Views and perspectives on the “usefull 
and “uselessness” of literature in modern Western soc ieties. Selected w 
and excerpts from Plato, Aristotle, Shakespeare, Montaigne, Goethe, sch 
Nietzsche, Thomas Mann, Camus, Böll, and others (Spring, alternaté $ 
114 Four Western Ways of Life—in English (3) Thoenelt and 
The human condition and four Western ways of life: French moralism, 
Bildung, Marxism, and existentialism. Selected readings from Mont 
Goethe, Schiller, Thomas Mann, Marx, Brecht, Nietzsche, Martin Bubél 
Camus (Fall, alternate years) 
125 Utopias and Dystopias in German Letters d 
and Thought—in English (3) 
The unfolding German intellectual genius, now at a moral peak, now perve 
Selected readings and excerpts from the works of Lessing, Bonaventura, 
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136 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


3. Distributed courses within the major must include (for a total of 24 credit hours]! 
198, 199, and two 100-level courses in each of the following three fields 
(a) Europe—Hist 105, 106, 109, 110, 111, 112, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 127 131/ 
136, 139, 140, 141, 142, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 157, 158) 
(b) United States—Hist 117, 118, 128, 129, 133, 134, 137, 138, 167, 168, 169, 
171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 184, 185, 186, 
(c) Russia, Asia, Africa, and Latin America—Hist 107, 108, 116, 119, 120, 145% 
158, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 187, 188, 189, 193, 194, 195, 196 
Special topics courses numbered 101 and courses in the 700 Series may also satisfy! 
of the three field requirements. Majors should check with the major advisor Oll 
applicability of such courses 
For Special Honors in history, a history major must meet the general honors req? 
ments listed under Regulations. In addition, the Department requires candidates to 8f 
for the special honors program before the end of the first semester of the junior year. DW 
the second semester of the junior year, candidates for the program must receive a grade 
in a 3-hour research seminar, preferably taken with the professor who will advise these 
thesis. Candidates admitted to the program will subsequently enroll in the res& 
seminar, Hist 191, and complete a senior honors thesis in Hist 192 during theif 
semester. Only if the thesis merits the grade of A will Special Honors be recommel* 


Minor in history—Undergraduate students who select a minor in history must ordi 
declare their intention to the departmental advisor no later than the beginning of 
senior year. Such students may choose a nonspecialized history curriculum, 0f 
concentrate in one area, such as ancient history, medieval history, early modern EW 
modern Europe, the Middle East, Russia and East Europe, the United States, Latin M 
ica, or the Far East, or in one field, such as economic, social, intellectual, diplom 
political, black, or women's history. In each case the program of courses will be plani 
consultation with the history advisor. To meet the departmental requirements for à 
the student must complete one course chosen from Hist 39, 40, 71, or 72 and at leas 
additional approved history courses with a grade of C— or above. Hist 199 must f 
cluded in the program 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be? 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for? 
listings 


Waiver Examinations: Waiver examinations are given three times per year, ned 
beginning of classes in the fall and spring semesters and the first summer sessio 


Course Accessibility: All 100-level courses are open to students without history & 


prerequisites with the exception of Hist 157, 198, and 199. 
( 


39—40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3—3) 
Hist 39: Introduction to the political, social, economic, religious, and c 
history of Europe from about 800 A.D. to 1715. Hist 40: From 1715% 


present (Academic year) 
50 Washington, D.C.: History, Culture, and Politics (3) o 
Same as AmCv/PSc/UPRE 50. i 


71-72 Introduction to American History (3—3) 
Hist 71: political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the United stall 
world perspective, from the earliest settlements to 1876. Hist 72: from L 
present (Academic year) 

101 Special Topics (3) E 
Historical perspectives on great issues of past and present. The top* 
semester will be announced in the Schedule of Classes. ) 

105-6 History and Philosophy of Natural Science (3—3) sd 
A history of the natural sciences and their implied cosmologies. Empb 
empirical discoveries and modes of explanation, changing conceptual # 
works and methodologies, and philosophical implications. Hist 105; Eat) 
ral philosophy to the rise of modern science. Hist 106: Developments 
physical and biological sciences from the 19th century to the present 

107 The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 322 B.C. (3) R 

Survey of Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Anatolian, West Semitic, and Irania? 

zations from the Neolithic period to Alexander's conquest 


‘ 
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108 Greece and the Near East, 359 B.C. to Hadley 
the Second Century A.D. (3) 
Survey of cultural, social. political, and economic developments in the Hellenis- 
tic world and societies of the Near East from the reign of Philip II to the height of 
Roman power and influence in these regions. 
Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 338 B.C. (3) Hadl 
Neolithic background; Bronze Age—Minoan, Helladic, and Mycenaean civiliza- 
tions; classical Greek civilization to the Macedonian conquest. (Fall) 
The Roman World to 337 A.D. (3) Hadley 
Prehistoric Italy: rise and decline of the Roman Empire and Latin civilization; 
cultural, social, and political developments in the Greek world under Roman 
rule (Spring) 
Medieval History (3-3) Andrews 
Hist 111: Failure of the old Roman Empire, formation of barbarian kingdoms in 
the West and their evolution to about 1000 A.D.; Byzantium and Islam at their 
apogee. Hist 112: Medieval European daily life, institutions, and creative move- 
ments to about 1400; the Crusades and the Near East to the rise of the Ottoman 
Turks. (Academic year) 
History of Africa (3) Staff 
Survey of political, cultural, and economic development from ancient times to 
the present, with emphasis on the rise and demise of European colonialism. 
(Spring) 

7 Crisis or Conspiracy? A History of the Becker 
International Politics of Oil (3) 

The history of the international politics of oil, with special attention to devel- 
Oping relationships between major oil companies and governments here and 
abroad. (Summer) 

China in the 20th Century: Reform and Revolution (3) Johnson 
Origins, goals, substance, and significance of political, social, and intellectual 
upheavals in China from 1900 to the present. (Summer) 

The Renaissance in Western Europe (3) Schwoerer 
Study of the economic, political, intellectual, and cultural acceleration in West- 
ern Europe, beginning in the Italian city-states and spreading to France, Ger- 
many, and England, in the 14th through 16th centuries. (Fall) 

2 The Reformation in Western Europe (3) Herber 
Religious, political, and social consequences of the theological upheavals of the 
16th century. (Spring) 5 
European Intellectual History I (3) . , , Kennedy 
Popular culture; religion and science in the 17th century; the Enlightenment; 
Voltaire, Hume, Rousseau, Montesquieu, Beccaria, Diderot, Condorcet on reli- 
gion, history, nature, society, and politics; the intellectual origins of the French 
Revolution. (Fall, even years) f 
European Intellectual History II (3) . Kennedy 
Intellectual responses to the French Revolution; 19th-century historical ap- 
proaches to society, religion, economics, biology, ethics, and psychoanalysis; 
Hegel, Comte, Marx, Darwin, Nietzsche, and Freud; the intellectual origins of 
Nazism; literary, artistic, and philosophical responses to World War I. 
(Spring, odd years) : 

Women in European History (3) Schwoerer 
A study of the role of women in the political, social, intellectual, and economic 
life of Europe from the Middle Ages to the 20th century. (Spring) 

War and Society (3—3) Staff 
How wars, armed forces, and defense policies have affected British and American 
Politics and society. Special attention to the relationship of defense and foreign 
policy, civil-military relations, the development of strategic thought, and the 
naval and military influence Britain and America have exerted on each other. 
Hist 128: 1776—1918. Hist 129: 1919— present. (Academic year) 

2 History of Germany (3-3) Herber 
Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 131: From mid-17th century to 
Bismarck. Hist 132: From William II to the present. (Academic year) 
Recent U.S. History, 1890-1941 (3) Ribuffo 
Political, social, diplomatic, and intellectual developments, with particular em- 
Phasis on the "searching" '20s and New Deal. (Fall) 
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134 Contemporary U.S. History Since 1941 (3) Rib! 
Political, social, diplomatic, and intellectual developments, with particular! 
phasis on the Cold War, “silent” '50s, and disrupted '60s. (Spring) 

136 Europe in the 20th Century (3) S 
Diplomatic, political, and cultural developments from the turn of the centull 
the present (Spring) 

38 History of American Foreign Policy Since World War II (3—3) Thor? 


Emphasis on American and Soviet strategy and foreign policy in the era ol 
Cold War. Hist 137: World War II to the Vietnam War; Hist 138: Vietnam 0! 
"New World Order." (Academic year) 


139-40 World History in the 20th Century (3—3) Sad 


149-50 European Diplomatic History (3—3) E 


Diplomatic, political, and cultural factors. Hist 139: From the turn of the centi 
to the Munich settlement of 1938. Hist 140: From the Munich settlement t0 
present. (Academic year) 

141 History of France I (3) Kennt 
Old Regime: Louis XIV, demography, peasants, bourgeois, nobles; Church-f 
estant—Jewish relations; salons, Enlightenment, and philosophes; literacy? 
education; Robespierre and Revolution; Napoleon. (Fall, odd years) 

142 History of France II (3) Keni 
The Revolutionary tradition and authoritarianism from the Restoration 1 
Gaulle; the events of 1848, socialism and the class struggle; women, ma 
morals, and population; industrialization and rural France; deChristianiza 
Catholic integralism, and worker priests; France's decline as a world pow 
intellectual and artistic leadership (Spring, even years) 

145 Russia to 1801 (3) Al 
Survey of Russian history from the rise of the Kievan confederation in the? 
century to the establishment of Imperial Russia as a European great p% 
Attention will be given to the political, socioeconomic, and cultural history 9 
East Slavs, especially the Russians. (Fall) 

146 Russia Since 1801 (3) LÀ 
Survey of Russian and Soviet history from the reign of Alexander I to the? 
Stalin era. Attention will be given to the contending forces of revolutio® 
form, and conservatism; diplomatic relations; economic development; and 
change (Spring) 

148 The French Revolution (3) Ken 
Social, political, economic, and cultural history of the decade of revolt 
1789-1799. Attention to its structural consequences in France and in Eu 
large. (Summer) g 

Emphasis on policies and actions of the great powers and their statesmen. Is 

of war and peace, international crises, nationalism, alliances, and tensions? 

149: 1812 to 1890. Hist 150: Since 1890. Students who receive credit for Hif) 

cannot receive credit for Hist 157 (Academic year) $ 


151-52 History of England (3-3) 


Development of English civilization and its impact on Western culture. Hist! 


To 1689. Hist 152: Since 1689 (Academic year) 

153 Tudor England (3) schw? 
Aspects of the constitutional, social, intellectual, economic, and religious 
opment of England, 1485—1603 (Fall) 

154 Stuart England (3) Schw® 
The civil wars, Restoration, and Glorious Revolution. Political, religious: 4 
economic, and intellectual developments in England, 1603—1714. ( of 

155 History of Modern Ireland (3) 1 
The political and cultural development of Ireland since the Middle Ages ay 


continuing interaction between Ireland and England, with emphasis 
period from the Act of Union of 1801 to the Partition of 1923. 
157 20th-Century European Diplomatic History (3) s 
The main currents, with necessary 19th-century background. Prerequisiti 
40. Students who receive credit for Hist 157 cannot receive credit for Hi 
(Fall) 
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Modern Jewish History (3) Sachar 
A secular history of the Jewish people from the 18th century to the present state 
of Israel; emphasis on European political, economic, and cultural influences. 
(Spring) 

Revolution in 20th-Century Latin America (3) Klarén 
Examination of the major social revolutions in modern Latin America, especially 
in Mexico, Bolivia, Cuba, and Nic aragua; their origins, ideology, prc , and 
Outcomes (Fall) 

20th-Century Latin America (3) Klarén 
A survey of the main societal trends shaping Latin America in this century, with 
particular emphasis on such themes as populism, urbanization, reformism, mod- 
ernization, nationalism, revolution, the military dictatorship, and the develop- 
ment process (Spring) 

History of Latin America (3-3) Klarén 
Hist 163: Analysis of Spanish and Portuguese imperialism in the New World, 
1492—1820. Hist 164: A problems approach to Latin America, 1820 to the pres- 
ent; thematic emphasis on neocolonialism, corporatism, liberalism, caudillismo, 
modernization, populism, and revolution (Academic year) 

Latin America and the Industrializing World, 1850— present (3) Klarén 
Examination of the political/diplomatic responses of Latin American nations, 
individually and collec tively, to the expanding industrial powers of the Northern 
hemisphere in the 19th and 20th centuries, particularly to the United States. 
(Fall) 

Themes in U.S. Cultural History (3) Mondale, Gillette 
Same as AmCv 167. 

The American Revolution (3) DePauw 
The political, intellectual, social, military, and economic impact of the events 
surrounding the separation of the United States from the British Empire. Special 
attention to the influence of non-elite groups. (Fall) 

U.S. Early National History (3) Hill 
Political, diplomatic, economic, and social history of the early republic, 1787— 
1828 (Fall) 

U.S. Social History 3) Horton 
Hist 171: Daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievements of the 
agrarian era, 1607—1861. Hist 172: The urban- industrial era from 1861 to pres- 
ent. Same as Am £715 (Academic year) 

African-American History (3) Horton 
Survey of the African-American experience, emphasizing the contributions of 
black Americans to and their impact upon American history. (Fall) 
Special Topics in African-American History (3) Horton 
Concentration on specific issues central to the African-American experience. 
Consult Schedule of Classes for issues to be addressed. (Spring) 

The Development of the American State (3) Berkowitz 
The rise of the federal government as an influence over American life. Topics 
include the rise of regulatory government, the creation of a welfare state, and the 
development of macroeconomic management. (Fall) 

The Modern American Presidency (3) Berkowitz 
The development of the modern American presidency, from Theodore Roosevelt 
to Ronald Reagan, examining the intersection of personal and impersonal forces 
in the creation of modern America. (Spring) 

' The Jacksonian Era and the Rise of Mass Politics (3) Horton 
The period 1828—1860 and its continuing significance to American society; 
emphasis on racial and gender divisions and changes in the legal and political 
Systems (Fall, alternate years) 

Making and Braking the Welfare State (3) Berkowitz 
An examination of America’s changing approaches to health and welfare prob- 
lems explaining the origins of modern entitlement programs and examining 
ways in which these programs have been adapted and reshaped. Topics such as 
welfare reform and health insurance are covered. (Spring) 

U.S. Economic History (3) Berkowitz 
Survey of American economic history from colonial times to the present. Particu- 
lar attention is given to the economics of slavery, the development of a national 
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industrial economy, and the growth 
economic policy. Same as Econ 17 


of the federal government as an influen 
g (Fall) 


181-82 U.S. Diplomatic History (3—3) 
American foreign relations from the era of the American Revolution. Hist 1€ 
1898. Hist 182: 20th century (Academic year) 

184 Civil War and Reconstruction (3) Del 
How tensions between the sections developed into violence, how a total wal 
fought on American soil, and how the experience of war affected the gener: 
that lived through it (Spring, alternate years) 

185 History of Women in America (3) DeP 
Survey of the political, economic, social, military, religious, intellectual, 
cultural practices in North America from 1000 A.D. to the present as these! 
affected and been affected by the female half of the population (Sp! 
alternate years) 

186 U.S. Urban History (3) Gillette, $ 
The American city from colonial foundations to the present, relating social! 
economic forces to physical form Special emphasis on transitions from | 
industrial to industrial to metropolitan forms, focusing on implications for f 
lic policy and historic preservation. Same as AmCv 186. (Fall) 

187 History of Modern China (3) Johni 
China since 1840, with particular attention to political developments (F 

188 History of Chinese Communism (3) Thorn 
Survey of the leadership, ideology, structure, and foreign and domestic polié 
of the Chinese Communist Party from its inception to the present (Fall 

189 History of Modern Japan (3) s 
Japan's century of modernization—from the Meiji Restoration of 1868 to! 
present. Emphasis on historical, political, ec onomic, and cultural factors: 
(Fall) 

190 Ethnohistory (3) Wagner, Humpl* 
Same as Anth 190. 

191-92 Senior Honors Thesis (3—3) Ab 
Required of and open only to undergraduate honors candidates in his 
(Academic year) 

193 History of the Middle East (3) Kho? 
Byzantine, Arab, Persian, and Islamic backgrounds; rise and decline of! 
Ottoman Empire; action of European powers in the area: Ottoman breakup” 
the Turkish Republic and other states. (Fall) : 

194 History of the Modern Middle East (3) Kho 
Beginning with Napoleon's invasion of Egypt. Development of nationalism 
modern states; impact of the West on culture and institutions; great-power ii 
rialism; crises of Turkish Straits, Suez, Arab-Israeli relations; and other iss 
(Spring) i 

195 Traditional Civilizations of China and Japan (3) Joh 
Intellectual, institutional, and social development of the traditional civilizal” 
of China and Japan, from their origins to 1800. (Fall) 

196 The Modern Transformation of China and Japan (3) Joh 
The social, political, and intellectual transformation of China and Japan from 
mid-19th century to the present. (Spring) 

197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) s 
Same as AmCv/Anth 197. 

198 Proseminar: Readings for the History Major (3) s 
Required of history majors; this course should be taken during the junior 
Readings and discussions on major trends in history; representative selec 4 

from the classics of historical literature. Students who receive credit for Hist’ 
cannot receive credit for Hist 201. (Fall and spring) j 

199 Undergraduate Research Seminar (3) y 


Required of senior history majors, histc 
a secondary field. Normally to be take 
and fall) 


ry minors, and students taking histon! 
n after completing Hist 198. (S 
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HONORS 
oe 
if University Honors Program Committee | 
i D Strasser (Director), H Agnew, A. Altman, R. Dunn, H. Gillette, D.R. Grier, V. Harizanov, 


9nes, M. Klock, L. Maddox. A Meltzer, A. Romines, D. Rowley, M. Sodaro | 


aif Courses listed under Honors are open only to undergraduate students who have been 


i admitted to the University Honors Program. Applications are sent to qualifying students | 

iif When they apply to the University; freshmen who are interested in the program may have | y 
* Opportunity to apply to join as sophomores. In 1992-93, the program will include 

i. Students from Columbian College, the Elliott School of International Affairs, the School of 

v Business and Public Management, and the School of Engineering and Applied Science 

ij Consult the Schedule of Classes for additional Honors courses 1 


23—24 Mathematical Theory of Languages (3-3) Harizanov 
" Language, information, meaning, truth, and paradox. Formal (artificial) versus 
; natural languages. Chomsky’s classification of languages and their recognition by 
f conceptual machines. Mathematically formalizing fragments of natural lan- 
f ; guage. Situation semantics, a recent complete theory of linguistic meaning 
3-34 Honors General Chemistry (4—4) Rowley 
Equivalent to Chem 11-12, but with selected topics studied in greater depth. 
Additional topics covered may include environmental chemistry, biochemistry, H 
or industrial chemistry Laboratory fee, $40 per semester. (Credit will be allowed 
for only one of the following sets of courses: Honr 33, Chem 11, Chem 17: M 
Honr 34, Chem 12, Chem 18 ) à 
Honors Introductory Economics (3-3) Goldfarb, Yezer 
Honr 43 Introductory microeconomics, inc luding market supply and demand 
Ow price systems function, and philosophical issues. Honr 44: Introductory { 
macroeconomics, including determination of national output, income, prices, 
and employment Problems of forecasting and controlling economics variables 
(Credit will not be given for both Honr 43 and Econ 11 or Honr 44 and Econ 12.) 
53 Honors Topics in Music (3) Youens 
An examination of varying topics linking music with other areas of the 
humanities | 
Honors English (3—3) Wallace, Soltan [ 
Major documents of British literature, contextualized in their own culture and in 
relation to other discourses Questions of canon, authority, and historicity. Con- 
temporary theoretical issues. Authors include Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, |: 
Wordsworth, Joyce. (Credit will not be given for both Honr 63 and Engl 51 or 
Honr 64 and Engl 52.) j j 
Honors Western Society and Civilization (3—3) i Staff | 
Central texts and major ideas of Western civilization. Honr 71 examines the j 
Greek, Roman, Judaic , and Christian traditions through readings in classical epic, il 
drama, history, sc ripture, philosophy, spiritual autobiography. Honr 72 exam- | 
ines key works from the Middle Ages, Renaissance, and Enlightenment. (Credit 1 
Will not be given for both Honr 71 and Hmn 1 or Honr 72 and Hmn 2.) : i 
91 Emerging Information Technologies (3) J. Liebowitz and Staff i 
| 
l 


43—44 


63-64 


The foundations and rapidly changing developments in selected information 
technologies. Conc epts, methodologies, and applications of advancing informa- 
tion technologies. The course is team-taught in modules, with hands-on com- 
puter experience 
University Symposium (2 or 3) Strasser 
Independent study or project with weekly seminar exploring some aspect of the 
selected text(s) or topic(s) of the University Symposium. Open only to juniors 
and seniors, 
Environmental History (3—3) Mergen 
Survey of environmental issues, such as energy resources, food production, 
water and air quality, climate changes, and urban sanitation, during the past 500 
121.5» ats: Honr 113 focuses on period before 1870; Honr 114 on 1870 to present 
^-22 Nationalism in Eastern Europe (3—3) Agnew 
Survey of the history of nationalism in Eastern Europe, based on primary sources, 
using the conceptual approaches of social sciences, and integrating regional with 


Beneral European cultural trends. Honr 121: 18th and 19th centuries; Honr 122: 
20th century 


101 
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123 State and Society in the Modern Middle East (3) Brow! 
Study of the relationship between Middle Eastern governments and the societie 
they govern. Readings from several disc iplines, literature, and primary sources 

142 Perspectives on the First World War (3) Plotz and Specto 
This team-taught course examines World War I from a number of perspective 


ranging from literature, psychology, and popular culture to military strategy and 
international relations theorv. 


191—92 Honors Internship (arr.) 


Stall 
Fieldwork in chosen 


area of study. Open to juniors and seniors by permission 


arrangements must be made with a sponsoring faculty member from the majot 
department 


193-94 Independent Study or Research (arr.) Stall 
Opportunity for work on individual or experimental projects, Open to junior 
and seniors by permission: arrangements must be made with a sponsoring faculty 
member from the major department. 

195-96 Senior Honors Thesis (arr.) Stall 
Directed research project. Open to seniors by permission; arrangements must bê 
made with a sponsoring faculty member from the major department 


HUMAN KINETICS AND LEISURE STUDIES 


Professor D.C. Paup (Chair) 

Associate Professor B. Fernhall 

Adjunct Associate Professor D. Frechtling 

Assistant Professors P.A. Sullivan, L.A. Delpy 

Instructors E.C. Rach, S.E. Spivack 

Adjunct Instructors B.J. Westerman, R.L. Jarvis, R.L. Harrison, K. Vecchione, C.W. Warneh 
J. Lee, V.E. Jahelka, M.J. Schaffer, R. Thompson, J. Susman, W L. Lebolt 


See the School of Education and Human Deve 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Human Kine 
tion in exercise and sport science). 

The University is not responsible for injuries received in 
Department of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, and the 
sibility therefor 


lopment for programs of study leading t 
tics and Leisure Studies (with specializ& 


any of the activities of thé 
student assumes full respon: 


EXERCISE AND SPORT ACTIVITIES 


With the exception of students pursuing undergraduate 
tion and Human Development, credit for exercise and Sport activities courses is no! 
recognized for the baccalaureate. Some exercise and Sport activities courses may be I 
peated for credit by those students who are eligible to receive credit for such courses 


degrees in the School of Educ® 


10 Beginning Badminton (1) 


Stall 
20 Beginning/Intermediate Golf (1) Stafi 
21 Foil Fencing (1) Staff 
22 Basketball (1) stall 
24 Volleyball (1) Stall 
26 Karate (1) stall 
27 Tennis (1) Staf 
29 Yoga (1) Stall 


30 Fitness (1) Stall 
32 Beginning Swimming (1) 


Stall 
33 Swimming (1) Stall 
34 Intermediate Swimming (1) Stall 
37 Soccer (1) Stall 
38 Racquetball (1) Stall 
42 Aerobics (1) Staf 
43 Tai Chi (1) staff 
44 Aikido (1) 


Staff 
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45 Experimental Activities (1) Staff 
Topic and amount of laboratory fee (if charged) announced in Schedule of 
Classes. May be repeated for credit 

50 CPR and First Aid (2) Staff 

Training for certification in cardiopulmonary resuscitation and first aid. Labora- 

tory fee, amount announced in Schedule of Classes 

54 Intermediate/Advanced Tennis (1 or 2) Staff 
Development of skills, theories of strategy; emphasis on competitive play as a 
lifetime sport 


55 Water Safety Instructor Certification (2) Staff 

56 Scuba Diving (2) Staff 
Laboratory fee, amount announced in Schedule of Classes. 

59 Team Sports (2) Staff 

60 Racket Sports (2) Staff 

61 Lifeguard/Lifeguard Instructor (2) Staff 

62 Conditioning/Weight Training (2) Staff 

65 Skiing (2) Staff 
Laboratory fee, amount announced in Schedule of Classes (Spring) 

68 Sport Clinics and Workshops (1 to 3) Staff 


Special intensive study and skill development. There may be a laboratory fee 
amount announced in Schedule of Classes 


HUMAN KINETICS 


101 Experimental Course (3) Staff 
Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes. 
103 Professional Foundations of Delpy 


Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (3) 
Nature, scope, and scientific basis of human kinetics and leisure studies; orienta- 
tion to professional competencies 

107 Personal Health and Wellness (3) Delpy, Sullivan 
A survey of the various components involved in personal health and wellness, 
such as personal fitness, sexuality, mental health, and environmental health 
Emphasis is on application of knowledge through the use of decision making and 
behavior modification skills 


109 Fitness Programs: Testing and Prescription (3) Paup 
Evaluation of aerobic capacity, muscular strength, flexibility, and ideal body 
weight; development of prescribed exercise programs (Fall) 

110 Fitness Programs: Supervision and Leadership (3) Sullivan 
Concepts and techniques of the supervision and management of fitness programs 
and personnel (Spring) 

111 Sports Education Technique and Analysis: Racket Sports (3) Paup 
Basic concepts in skill development, analysis, and evaluation in the racket sports: 
badminton, racketball, squash, and tennis (Fall) 

112 Sports Education Technique and Analysis: Sullivan 


Team Sports or Aquatics (3) 

Techniques of teaching, coaching, and management of team sports or aquatics 

(Spring) 
122 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) Schaffer 
Conceptual approach to curriculum design and teaching, including planning 
and organization, methodology, selection and use of materials, and evaluation: 
basic health knowledge (Spring) 
Introduction to Motor Learning (3 Staff 
Concepts of skill learning applied to teaching, coaching, and performing motor 


skills (Fall) 


130 Introduction to Motor Development and Life-Span Fitness (3) Staff 
Study of the evolvement and refinement of fundamental movement skills 
throughout the life span Fall 

134 Sports and Nutrition (3) Jahelka 


The nutrition needs for recreational exercise and sports; skills in assessing 
nutrition needs; development of individual nutrition programs that are sport 
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activity-specific; and identification and correction of nutrition problems affect 


ing sports performance (Fall) 

135 Sports and the Law (3) Warn 
Basic principles of the law as it applies to amateur and professional sports. Legg 
issues and their ramifications (Spring) 

138 Organization and Management of Sport Delpy, Sulliva? 


and Exercise Programs (3) 
Introduction to concepts of management related to sport and exercise program 


139 Principles of Coaching (3) Sulliva? 
Study of coach/athlete behavioral patterns and interactions, coaching methods 
and interdisciplinary principles applicable to coaching. (Spring) 

140 Exercise and Sport Psychology (3) Sulliva? 


Study of psychological aspects of sport participants, athletes, teams, and compe 
tition in sport situations, including personality, motivation, performance level: 
achievement, and behavioral change strategies; social factors, training events 
and measurement techniques (Fall) 

145 Working, Stress, and Human Values (3) Nashmall 
Recognition, prevention, and control of stress and the burnout syndrome. 4 
humanistic inquiry into values, attitudes, and stressors associated with various 
professions. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) 

146 Stress Management, Burnout, and Human Potential (3) Nashmal 
The nature, prevention, and control of the stress and burnout syndrome. Stu- 
dents will design an overall stress management strategy that incorporates 
achievement of life goals and human potential in a stress-efficient manne 


Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) 

150 Introduction to Human Anatomy (3) Lebol! 
Systematic study of the structure of the human body, with emphasis on joints: 
muscles, and neuromuscular mechanisms (Fall) 

151 Kinesiology (3) Lebolt, Paup 


Analysis of human movement with emphasis on the biomechanics of exercise 
and sport movement patterns Prerequisite: an approved course in anatomy. 


(Spring) 

152 Physiology of Exercise (3) Fernhall 
The physiological functions of the body and the effect of exercise on thes? 
functions. Prerequisite: HmKn 150 or permission of instructor (Fall) 

158 Safety: Prevention and Care of Sports Injuries (3) Westerma! 


Safety education, liability, prevention and care of sports injuries; related person 
nel, facilities, and equipment 

159 Athletic Training and Rehabilitation (3) Westermal 
The course is designed to provide lectures and lab sessions dealing with uppe 
and lower extremities for injury evaluation techniques, the use of therapeutic 


modalities, and rehabilitation techniques. Prerequisite: HmKn 158. (Spring) 
161-62 Practicum (3—3) Paup, Nashma? 
For departmental majors and minors only. Practical experience in related disci 
plines. May be repeated for credit (Academic year) 
171 Senior Seminar (3) Sulliva? 


Study of current literature with implications for human kinetics specializations: 
use of library resources and retrieval systems; evaluation of professional comp® 


tencies. Prerequisite: HmKn 103 or permission of instructor (Spring) 

172 International Experiences (1 to 6) Delpy 
For departmental majors only. Travel to a foreign country for study of a specific 
topic. 

173 Independent Study (1 to 3) Paup 


For departmental majors only. Individually designed model for intensive studY 
in an area of special interest. Prerequisite: demonstrated competency for inde 
pendent work and permission of advisor and instructor. May be repeated fof 


credit. 

175 Field Experiences/Internship (3 to 9) PauP 
For departmental majors only. Prerequisite: HmKn 161-62 or equivalent. Admis 
sion by permission of advisor (Fall, spring, and summer) 

184 Workshop (1 to 3) staff 


Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit with 
permission of advisor 


TRAVEL AND TOURISM 


101 Experimental Course (3) 
Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes. 


104 Introduction to Travel and Tourism (3) 
Survey of the travel and tourism industry wit 


and travel, research and development of tourist 


and social impact of tourism (Fall, spring, and summer) 

14 Practicum (3—3) Hawkins, Rach 
For departmental majors only. Practical experience in travel and tourism related 
disciplines (Academic year and summer) 

143 Tourist Accommodations and the Hospitality Industry (3) Rach 
An overview of the basic principles involved in the management, operations, 
marketing, and financing of hotels, restaurants, and other tourist accommoda- 
tions, facilities, and services (Spring) 

144 Tourist Attractions and Activities (3) Spivack 
Basic principles of planning, developing, and managing natural and man-made 
attractions. National, state, and loc al park systems, as well as private sector 
resorts, theme parks, and other tourist attractions are examined. Various recre- 
ation activities popular among tourists are examined in view of their personal, 
economic, social, and environmental impacts (Spring) 

145 Travel and Tourism Advertising, Public Relations, Staff 
and Sales Techniques (3) 

Reviews and applies basic advertising, public relations, and sales techniques to 
the travel and tourism field. Inc ludes study of effective techniques and selected 
case studies and current practices (Spring) 

146 Tourist Characteristics and Behavior (3) Rach 


147 


73 


178 


184 


Socioeconomic , demographic, 
of tourist populations. Emph 
and marketing tourism programs and s 
ence travel (Fall) 

Travel and Tourism Transportation Systems | 


Overview of the various transportation modes 
ects of the different systems of transportation. 


marketing, and evaluation asp 
Limited emphasis on the development of trave 
specific transportation modes (Fall) 
International Experiences (1 to 12) 
For departmental majors only. Trave 
topic (Fall, spring, and summer) 
Independent Study (1 to 6) 

For departmental majors only. Individua 


in an area of special interest Prerequisite: demonstrat 
pendent work and permission of advisor and 


credit (Fall, spring, and summer) 
Designing and Implementing Con 
Same as HRD 178 


Workshop (1 to 6) 
Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes 


permission of advisor (Fall, spring, and summer) 
|! " ^ 
193 Domestic and Internationa 


Physical and cultural geography of 
tionships; information systems (Spring) 


HU ! DEG 
UMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


See 


Human Services. 


HUMAN KINETICS AND LEISURE STUDIES 


h emphasis on marketing tourism 


and psychological c haracteristics of various types 
asis on tourist behavior in planning, developing, 
ervices. Cultural differences as they influ- 


| to a foreign country for study of a specific 


ily designed model for intensive study 


ferences and Meetings (3) Rach 


| Tourism Destinations (3) Staff 
major tourist destinations. Guest-host rela- 


Staff 
Spivack 


destinations, and the economic | 


3) Staff 
Planning, financial, operational, 


| distribution systems to support 


Staff 


Staff 


ed competency for inde- 
instructor. May be repeated for | 


Staff 
May be repeated for credit with 
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HUMAN SERVICES 


Professors L. Winkler, E.W Kelly, Jr., J.C. Heddesheimer, D W. Dew (Research), C 
Hoare (Chair) 

Adjunct Associate Professor B.B Cuje 

Assistant Professor H.W Nashman 

Instructor T. Martin 

Lecturer S.A. Straw 


See the School of Education 


and Human Development for 
the degree of Bachel 


programs of study leading! 
or of Arts in Education and Human D 


evelopment 
COUNSELING 


133 Supervised Experience in Counseling (3 to 6) 
Fieldwork, internship, and instructional practice. 
instructor. (Fall and spring) 

162 Foundations of Counseling (3) 
Introductory survey: 


Sta 
Admission by permission? 


Heddesheimer, Kelly, Winklé 


definitions, scope, principles, historica] background, orgé 


nization, services, emerging trends, and issues. (Fall, spring, and summe! 

163 Personal and Social Adjustment (3) Winklé 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, and othel 
working with children and adolescents 


(Spring) 
193-94 Research and Independent Study (arr.) 


Individual research under guidance of a staff member. 
200 Special Workshop (arr.) 


Topics to be announced in the Sc hedule of CI 


Hoare and Staf 
(Academic year) 


asses. May be repeated for credi! 


HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


133 Supervised Experience in Human Resource Development (3 to 6) stall 
Fieldwork, internship, and instructional practice. Admission by permission @ 
instructor. (Fall and spring) . 

178 Designing and Implementing Conferences and Meetings (3) sul 
Same as T&T 178. Use of design committees, steerin 
resource people, site selection, exhibits, and rel 
Special attention to designing the core of the conf 
activities. (Spring and summer) y 

180 Facilitating Adult Learning (3) Stall 
Emphasis on developing and/or improving skills in formal instruction, using“ 
wide variety of instructional strategies in adult learning situations. 

(Summer) 
-94 Research and Independent Study (arr.) Stall 
Individual research under guidance of (Academic vear) 
200 Special Workshop (arr.) 


Sta 
Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 


8 committees, selection @ 
ation to supplier personnel 
erence and related conferenc 


193 
a staff member. 


HUMAN SERVICES 


75 Introduction to Rehabilitation (3) 


LinkowsE 
Overview of rehabilitation profession, inc luding philosophy, history, ethic* 
legislation, settings, and practice. (Fall) 

133 Supervised Experience in Human Services (3 to 6) Hoart 
Fieldwork, internship, and instruc tional practice. Admission by permission © 
instructor. (Fall and spring) 

176 Program Planning and Development Ferrante, Hoal® 
for Service Agencies (3) 


Examination of program planning and deve 


service agencies. Through case studies and on-site field experiences, student 


examine and analyze a variety of processes in which agency needs are assess 
and programs planned. (Spring) 


lopment activities essential to hum? 
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178 Psychosocial Aspects of Disabilities (3 Linkowski 
Impact of disabilities and concepts of normalization (Fall 

181 Medical Aspects of Disabilities (3) Linkowski 
Chronic and traumatic disorders with rehabilitation implications (Fall) 

182 Organization and Administration Hoare and Staff 


in the Human Services (3) 

Introduction to organizational theory and program administration in non-school 
agencies, staff recruitment and development, fiscal operations, personnel and 
program supervision, facilities, and maintenance of effective community 


relations (Spring 
193-94 Research and Independent Study (arr Hoare and Staff 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member (Academic year) 
195 Seminar in Human Services: Current Issues (3) Hoare 


Analysis of selected issues in human services. Each student conducts an investi- 
gation of an identified problem in human services and completes a skill assess- 
ment project. Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) 

200 Special Workshop (arr Hoare 
Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 


HUMANITIES 


I bi. 
lumanities Steering Committee 
Dow (Coordinator), J. Anderson, J. Chaves, R.P. Churchill, E.A. Fisher, D. Hart, R.E 


Tick E. Marder, B. Maxwell, R. Robin, C. Sponsler, R. Steinhardt, S. Strasser, M 
Icktin, D.D. Wallace, L. Youens 


Columbian Coll 


dis ege and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers a set of inter- 
Sci 


coe? courses designed to provide a coherent introduction to classic works in the 
Systems t Se: courses deal with historical figures, creative works of art and literature, 
Rta E p : ilosophy, and religious traditions that are the « ommon property of educated 
the collabo, ull interpretation of these fundamental sources of Western culture requires 

adoration of faculty from all disciplines of study encompassed in the humanities. 


1 Roots of the Western Tradition (3) " 
Basic ideas of Western thought from early Greek, Roman, Judaic, and Christian 
traditions. Representative readings in drama, epic, historical writings, oratory, 
creation stories, scriptural traditions, philosophy, and spiritual autobiography 
Same-péctionp-aro tekon.iid confection ith Engl 43. (Fall and spring) 

2 Ideas in Western Culture: Aquinas to Locke (3) ge 
An examination in historical context of central texts from the Middle Ages, the 
Renaissance, and the Enlightenment: Aquinas, Dante, Machiavelli, Erasmus, 
Luther, Montaigne, Bacon, Shakespeare, Rabelais, Descartes, Milton, and Locke 
(Fall and spring) 


4 Romanticism and Revolution: The 19th Century (3) Guenther 
Major themes of 19th-century culture from 1789 to 1900 in representative works 
of European and American art, literature, music, drama, philosophy, and theol- 
Ogy. The 19th-century resources of Washington—museums, monuments, collec- 

s tions, concerts, plays—form part of the curriculum 

5 The 20th-Century Consciousness (3) Soltan 
Major themes and paradigms of 20th-century civilization as expressed in key 
literary and philosophic texts, visual arts, music, and cultural artifacts. Key 
Issues include the meaning of history in the age of two world wars; the Holocaust 
and the crisis of reason; the authority of science; the decline of Western hege- 
mony; modernism and postmodernism (Spring) 

8 Asian Humanities (3) Chaves, Hiltebeitel, Kim-Renaud, Srinivasan 


The traditional art and literature of the cultures of South Asia (India, Pakistan, Sri 
Lanka, Tibet) and East Asia (China, Korea, Japan). Attention to religious and 


Philosophic al systems as well as to continuities and changes in modern Asian 
Culture 


148 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Professors Y. Alexander (Resear h), W.H. Becker, E. Berkowitz, B.L Boulier, M.D. Brad 
J. Chaves, J.J. Cordes, R M. Dunn, Jr., M.A. East, J.A. Frey, F. Ghad 
Henig, P.P. Hill, H.C Hinton, M.A. Holman, C.C. 
Klarén, J.E. Kwoka, Jr., P Lauter, W.H. Lewis, C. 


Manheim, C. McClintock, J. Millar, J.A. Morgan, Jr., C.A Moser, H.R. Nau, J.P 
J.M. Post, P. Reddaway, B. Reich, L.P Ribuffo, W. Roberts, H.M. Sachar, B.M. Sapin, C. 
Shih, G. Sigur, H. Solomon, R.H Spector, R. Thornton, D.E. Vermeer, A.M. Yezer 
Adjunct Professors T.F Carroll, J. Hardt, R.D.F. Palmer, E.L. Warner 
Associate Professors C.] Allen, M.A. Atkin, C.] Deering, C.F. Elliott, H.B. Feigenbaum, ( 
Herber, W.R. Johnson, Y.K Kim-Renaud, J. Kuipers, J.H. Lebovic, D.L. Lee, G Ludlow, 


Olkhovsky, F. Robles, R. W Rycroft, S.C. Smith, M. Sodaro, P. Steinhardt, S. Wolchi 
R.Y. Yin 


ar, O. Havrylyshyt 
Joyner, R.E. Kennedy, Jr., Y. Kim, 
A. Linden, J.M. Logsdon, J.C. Lowe 


elzm 


Adjunct Associate Professor R.R. Garcia 


Assistant Professors H.L Agnew, N.J. Brown, M. Finnemore, D. Hart, M.D. Moore, J. 
Rogers, S. Suranovic, N.S Vonortas, G.C.Y Wang 
The Elliott School of International Affairs offers a multidisciplinary program leading! 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts in the field of international affairs. The program provid 
students with a broad background in the general areas of international affairs as well a$ 


solid liberal arts education fo using on an understanding of major historical and conten 
porary issues in international affairs 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in international affairs 
be fulfilled 


1. The general requirements stated under the 
2. Prerequisite courses—see the Elliott Schoo 
Requirements. 


3. Required courses for the major—Econ 181—82: a foreign language through the third 
year level; one course selected from Geog 127, 132, 133, 134, 135, 145, 146, 147, 154, 161 
Hist 182 and one course selected from Hist 136, 150, 157; PSc 140 and either PSc 1420 
144. Also required are two non-Western cultural courses, such as IAff 90 or 91 This 
requirement can also be met with certain 100-level courses listed below under Region? 
Study for Africa, East Asia, Latin America, or the Middle East. Some courses offered und& 
[Aff and other departments are also acceptable. Students must take a research method! 
course to be chosen from among Anth 199, PSc 101 or 104, Soc 140, Stat 51 or 53 or 11! 
4. Fifteen credit hours of additional course work must be selected from one of thé 
following group options (courses taken in fulfillment of required courses for the major ma) 
not be applied to the selected group option) 
International politics—courses concerned with theory and practice in internationd 
affairs, forces shaping the world scene, and U.S. foreign policy, selected from Geog 12/ 
133, 146, 147; Hist 137- 38, 139—40, 149; IAff 152, 195; PSc 105, 106, 107, 108, 130, 131, 
142, 144, 146, 149, 161, 178, 182, 183, 184, or 192 
International economics—courses concerned with the 
and practice in international trade and finance, selected fr 
102, 104, 121, 122, 130, 134, 151; Geog 125, 127, 133, 
International communications—courses concerne 
formation programs, public opinion, psychological w. 
relations, selected from Anth 150, 153, 157, 161, 
Jour 145, 146; Jour/PSc 128; PCm 100, 150; PSc 
Regional study—a concentration in one of the following areas. 

Africa—courses selected from Anth 178; Geog 154; Hist 116: LAff 93; PSc 180, 181, 18? 

Europe—courses selected from Art 3 1, 32, 109, 110, 129, 169; Engl 51-52; Ger 51-52, 109 
104, 114, 126; Hist 128—29, 131—32, 141-42, 148, 149, 151-52, 158; Hmn 1-2, 4, 6; MUS 
101, 102, 103, 104; Phil 71, 112, 113; PSc 105—106, 130, 131, 161. 

East Asia—courses selected from Anth 173, 175; Chin 163—64, 179—80; Econ 169, 17? 
Geog 266; Hist 119, 187, 188, 189, 195, 196: Japn 111—12; PSc 170, 173, 175: Rel 2, 160 

Latin America— courses selected from Anth 170, 172, 185, 186; Econ 185; Geog 161; Hist 
161, 162, 163—64, 165: IAff 90; PS« 183, 184 

Middle East—courses selected from Anth 1 
158, 193, 194; PS 176, 177, 178, 179, 180; Rel 23, 161, 163, 164, 165. 


Soviet Union and Eastern Europe—courses selected from Econ 133, 134; Geog 265; His! 
135, 145, 146, 188; LAff 92: PSc 108, 131, 168; Slav 71, 161—62, 165, 166. 


The following requirements mus 


Elliott School of International Affairs 
l of International Affairs, Curriculu? 


world economy and U.S. polij 
om IBus 160, 166, 173; Econ 10% 
134, 135; Stat 111, 112. 

d with the study of international in 
arfare, cultural relations, and publi 
162; Comm 184, 187; Geog 125; IAff 152 
120, 129, 146; Psyc 151, 156. 


77; Art 116; Clas 100, 101, 102; Geog 154; Hi 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 149 


2 Students should consult their advisors conc erning certain Special Topics or Selected 
Opics courses that may also be part of their program 


lei X 
With permission, a limited number of graduate courses may be taken for credit toward an 
b und 
p ~“Gergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course listings. 
i ma 
j The following courses carry the International Affairs (IAff) designation. All other 


co ^ " : 
= urses listed above will be found under the appropriate department designation 


( Note: International affairs courses numbered in the 90s may be cross-listed by other 
ans : : . 
partments, often under Special Topics courses; see the Schedule of Classes 


y 90 Latin America: Problems and Promise (3) Klarén and Associated Faculty 
k An interdisciplinary course in Latin American studies designed to introduce 
undergraduates to the diverse, rich, and complex history, politics, economy, 
culture, and society of Latin America 
f 91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Faculty 
An interdisciplinary course offering a comprehensive and integrated introduc- 
tion to the civilization and present problems of East Asia 
92 An Introduction to the USSR and Eastern Europe (3) Reddaway, Wolchik 
The history, politics, society, economics, and cultures of the USSR and Eastern 
Europe 
93 Africa: Problems and Prospects (3) Hart 
Aspects of the environment, culture, and politics as they affect the present and 
. anticipated future of Africa 
| 152 Foreign Policy in the Information Age (3) Roberts 
Diplomac y in the information age; the role of communications in government-to- 
government relations as well as the expanding scope of government-to-people 
interactions, including the roles of spokesmen, the Voice of America, and the 
. Fulbright program 
156 InterFuture: Independent Study Abroad (15) Staff 
Comparative research in the United States and one or two other countries in- 
cluded in the InterFuture program. InterFuture scholars are selected on the basis 
of academic record and aptitude for independent research in a foreign environ- 
ios € Enrollment limited to juniors in the Elliott School - 
7" Special Topics (3) Staff 
Courses designed to focus on international affairs issues of a more current or 
topical nature. Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes 
Internship (0 to 6 Staff 
Internships in the Department of State, Organization of American States, and 
other agencies concerned with international affairs. Admission by permission of 
instructor. If the internship is taken for no credit, a $25 administrative fee is 
charged 
Independent Study and Research (1 to 3) Staff 
Upper-division students only. Written permission of instructor required. 


198 


IN 7 
TERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
Profese : 
vessors P.D. Grub, G.P. Lauter, R. Eldridge, G. Ghadar (Chair), Y.S. Park, H.G. Askari 
-»clate Professor F. Robles 


Ssis 
‘stant Professor K. Visudtibhan 


See the 


egre School of Business and Public Management for programs of study leading to the 


of Bachelor of Business Administration 


160 Introduction to International Business (3) Grub, Visudtibhan 
Social, cultural. political, legal, and technological environment of multinational 
business, emphasizing host-government/multinational corporation interface. Ter- 
minology, trade uses and practices, conditions essential for successful business 
Operations; physical movement of goods in international business. (Spring) 
International Marketing Management (3) Robles 
Scope of international markets; factors in assessing world marketing oppor- 
tunities; international marketing product, pricing, distribution, and promotion 
Program development in dynamic world markets and global environment. Pre- 
requisite: MLOM 140 (Fall and spring) 


166 


150 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


168 Foreign Market Analysis (3) 
Pat 


Robles, Gr 
terns of world trade by country, commodities, and products; selected regiol 


analyses, in-depth market studies Prerequisite: IBus 160, 166 (Spring) 
International Business Finance (3) Eldridge, Ask 
Analysis of the international economic environment and its influence on corp 


rate financial management of international operations. Prerequisite: Fina 12 
(Fall and spring) 


International Banking (3) 


Theory and practice of international banking; analysis of international « omme 
cial and investment banking from a management perspective; subjects inclut 
current international monetary and financial environment, money and capit 
markets, and topical problems of international banking from a managemé 
perspective. Prerequisite: [Bus 171 (Fall and spring) 
International Monetary and Financial Issues (3) 

International macro and micro issues of money, banking, 
from a management perspective 


1 


m] 


Ghadar, Pal 


M 
on 


Eldridge, Asks 
and finance examiné 


Topics include international monetary sy 
tems, Eurocurrency markets, LDC debt crises, role of the IMF and the Wor 


Bank, and development banking issues Prerequisite: IBus 171 or permission? 
instructor (Fall) 


190 Special Topics (3) St 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. 
199 Individual Research (arr.) 


Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of 


advisor. May be repeated one 
for credit (Fall and spring) 


ITALIAN 

See Romance Languages and Literatures. 
JAPANESE 

See East Asian Languages and Literatures. 
JOURNALISM 

See Communication Studies. 

JUDAIC STUDIES 


Committee on Judaic Studies 


M. Ticktin (Chair), R. Eisen, M King, R. Krulfeld, Y. Moses, J.A. Plotz, B. Reich, H.M 
Sachar, H.E. Yeide, Jr. 


Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Scie 
program in Judaic studies leading to the degree of B 
intended for students who wish to investigate the 
and philosophical thought, and political and social experience of the Jewish people fro? 
the perspective of several academic disciplines. (Students who wish to concentrate on 
religious aspects of Judaism and its relationship to the other religious traditions of the 
world may prefer to elect a major in religion with an emphasis on Judaism [see Religion) 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Judaic studies -The following requirements must Ù 
fulfilled 


nces offers an interdisciplinaf 
achelor of Arts. This program s 
history, language, literature, religio" 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School ® 
Arts and Sciences 
2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 21-22, 23—24; Rel 9, 23. 
3. Required courses for the major (30 credit hours) 
(a) Clas 103 or 104; Hist 158; PSc 179: Rel 113 
(b) Two related courses selected from each of two of the following groups: I -Anth » 
177; Art 111, 112; II—Clas 100, 101, 102; III—Hist 107, 108, 110, 113, 114, 121, 122, 123 
124, 139, 140, 171, 172, 193, 194, 250, 290, 292, 294; IV—Phil 111, 112, 113, 127, 131, 172i 
/—Geog 154; PSc 126, 177, 178, 277, 278, 290; VI—Rel 103, 104, 105, 107, 111, 122, 126 
137, 143, 144, 145, 146, 161, 162, 172 


72, 174, 181, 184, 209, 291. 292. See the Gradual? 
Programs Bulletin for 200-level courses 


-14 or 115-16, 213 or 238 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


Students applying for the 90-hour degree program in Judaic studies must, in addition 
lo meeting the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, present evidence of exc eptional preparation in the field of Judaism, 
| Provide strong recommendations from high sc hool teachers and/or counselors, and com- 
Plete a satisfactory interview with the Committee on Judaic Studies 


i Minor in Judaic studies—Required: A minimum of 18 credit hours, chosen in consulta- 
Sa with an advisor designated by the Committee on Judaic Studies, from Clas 21 
24,25—26, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104; Hist 158; PSc 179; Rel 9, 23, 103, 107, 113, 114, 115, 116, 


174, 184, 209, 213, 238 


The courses listed below pertain to Judaic studies. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin 


f : 
Or Courses at the 200 level 


Clas 21-22 Beginning Hebrew 
Clas 23-24 [Intermediate Hebrew 
Clas 25-26 Yiddish for Reading and Conversation 


Clas 100 Modern Hebrew Literary Classics 
Clas 101 Israeli Society and Culture: Literary Perspectives 
Clas 102 Contemporary Israeli Short Stories and Poetry 


Clas 103 Modern Hebrew Nonfiction 
Clas 104 Modern Hebrew Fiction 


Clas 120-21 Advanced Hebrew Literature 


Clas 185-86 Directed Reading 
Hist 158 Modern Jewish History 


Hist 292 Israel, Zionism, and the Arab World 
Hmn 1 Roots of the Western Tradition 


PSc 176 The Arab-Israeli Conflict 


PSc 179 Israeli Politics and Foreign Policy 


Rel 9 The Hebrew Scriptures 


Rel 23 Judaism: Identities and Ideas 


Rel 103 The Prophets 


Rel 107 Rabbinic Literature and Thought 


Rel 113 Early Post-Biblical Judaism 


Rel 114 Judaism in the Rabbinic Period 

Rel 115 Judaism in the Medieval World 

Rel 116 Judaism After Emancipation 

Rel 137 The Land of Israel and the Growth of Western Religions 


Rel 174 American Judaism 


Rel 184 The Thought of Martin Buber 


Rel 209 Seminar: Biblical Studies 


Rel 213 Seminar: Judaism in Late Antiquity 
Rel 238 Seminar: Contemporary Judaism 


Rel 291-92 Readings and Research 


KOREAN 


See : 
East Asian Languages and Literatures. 
LATIN 


See Classics, 


LA 
TIN AMERICAN STUDIES 
Pro, 


V Sram Committee: P.F. Klarén (Director), C.J. Allen, Y Captain-Hidalgo, C. McClintock, 


ice, J. Quiroga, R. Valero, I. Vergara, B. von Barghahn 


ache 


fulfilled 


The Flinn c 
sliot School of International Affairs offers a multidisciplinary program leading toa 
J A 
T of Arts with a major in Latin American studies 


lor of Arts with a major in Latin American studies—The following requirements 


he ger : > Í i 
general requirements stated under the Elliott S hool of International Affairs 


152 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


2. Prerequisite courses 
Requirements. 

3. Required courses for the major—Anth 172 or 185, 190, or 192: Econ 185; Geog 16 
Hist 163-64; IAff 90, 287; PSc 183, 184: Span 1-2-3, 4, 
courses in Spanish-American literature. 

4. Twelve credit hours of additional course work must be taken in one of the followil 
departments: Anthropology, Economics, Geography and Regional Science, History, Poli! 
cal Science, and Romance Languages and Literatures (courses in Hispanic literature). 

5. Students who plan to apply for graduation with Special Honors must take a researc 


course in the field of concentration and complete an independent study project wil 
distinction. 


-see the Elliott School of International Affairs, Curriculu 


9, 10, 55, 56, or other approv 


The following courses pertain to Latin American studies. 


Anth 170 Cultures of the Caribbean 

Anth 172 Cultures of South America 

Anth 185 Archaeology of Meso-America 

Anth 186 Archaeology of South America 

Anth 190 Ethnohistory 

Anth 192 Development Anthropology 

Art 147 Primitive Art I: Ancient Civilizations of Mexico and Latin 

Econ 185 Economic History and Problems of Latin America 
Geog 161 Man and Land in Latin America 

Hist 162  20th-Century Latin America 

Hist 163—64 History of Latin America 
IAff 90° Latin America: Problems and Promise 

IAff 287 Problems in Latin American Civilization 

PSc 183 Governments and Politics of Latin America 

PSc 184 [International Relations of Latin America 

Span 55 History of Spanish-American Literature from the Conquest Through 

Romanticism 
Span 56 History of Spanish-American Literature from Modernism to the 
Present 

Span 147 Spanish-American Polemics 
Span 148 New Narrative 


America 


Students should consult their advisors concerning certain Special Topics or Select& 
Topics courses that may also be part of this program. 


LIBERAL ARTS 


Advisor J. Ziolkowski 


Bachelor of Arts: Program in the Libe 
fulfilled: 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School? 
Arts and Sciences. 


2. Writing—6 credit hours selected from Engl 9 or 10, 11 or 13, 101, 111, and/or creati 


writing courses. 

3. Quantitative and/or Logical Reasoning—at least 6 credit hours, chosen from ti 
combinations of courses specified under this General Curriculum requirement or fro? 
more advanced mathematics or statistics courses if prerequisites have been met. à 

4. Conceptual Foundations and Development of Natural Sciences— 12-16 cred! 
hours (two 6—8 hour sequences), chosen from the combinations of courses specified unde! 
this General Curriculum requirement. One sequence must be in Group A (biology ^ 
geology) and one in Group B (chemistry and physics). 

5. Social and Behavioral Sciences—12 credit hours are required; 6 hours of paired 
course sequences (as indicated) must be chosen from each of the following two group 

(a) Econ 11-12 or PSc 1 and 2 or 3—4; 1 

(b) Two courses chosen from Anth 2, 3, and 4; Anth 2 and 150; Geog 1 and 2; Psy 
and 8; Soc 1 and 2. v 

6. The Arts—6 credit hours, of which 3 hours must be chosen from courses specifi 
under the General Curriculum requirement in Creative and Performing Arts, Three ado" 


ral Arts—The following requirements must * 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 153 
tional hours must be chosen from the following: any art history course (except Art 119, 162, 
and 173 through 198); Comm 126, 143, 144; Mus 3, 4, 7, 8, 101—2, 103—4, 109, 110, 121; or 
'Da 45, 46, 145-46, 151, 152, 153, 190, 191. Engl 81 may count toward either this 
Tequirement or the Writing requirement but not both. 
7. Literature—12 credit hours, of which 6 hours must be c hosen from the combinations 
, 9! courses spec ified under this General Curriculum requirement. Six additional hours 
Must be chosen from literature courses offered by the Classics, East Asian Languages and 
Literatures, English, German, Romance Languages and Literatures, or Slavic Languages 
and Literatures Departments, or offered through the Honors program. 
E 8. Western Society and Civilization—12 credit hours are required; 6 hours of paired 
“urse sequences (as indicated) must be chosen from each of the following two groups: 
(a) Hist 39—40 or 71—72; if those courses have been waived, second-group courses in 
the History Department (exc ept Hist 191—92 and 197) may be selected; 
51 (b) AmCv 71-72; Art 31-32; Clas 71-72; Honr 71-72; Hmn 1-2; Hmn 4-5; Phil 
Cons Rel 1, 2. Art 31-32 may count toward either the Arts or the Western Society and 
^vilization requirement, but not both. 


C jJ " 
: 3. Foreign Language—6 credit hours in a foreign language beyond the second-year 
equenc tts 

ence 


: 10. A minimum of 36 credit hours must be taken in approved 100-level liberal arts 
"Ourse 


s (with a grade of C— or better). 


Because 
advisor fre 
Program be 


this program allows considerable flexibility, a student should consult the 
quently to ensure that requirements are being addressed and that the planned 
est meets the student's evolving interests and needs. The major in Liberal Arts 


foll be Combined with a second major. See Interdisciplinary Programs under Columbian 
^ ege and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for a general description of this program. 
LINGUISTICS 

Com 


RM xs on Linguistics T c UE r 

L Th obin (Chair), I. Azar, Y.-K. Kim-Renaud, J. Kuipers, C.W. Linebaugh, C. Sponsler, 
ompson 

tal po ambian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmen- 
gram in linguistics. The purpose of the program is to provide a systematic treatment 

an © central issues in linguistics through courses taught under the auspices of the program 

Tough other departments in Columbian College 

dor in linguistics—15 credit hours of courses in linguistics, including Ling 101 

Chin TH course from each of the following groups. Applied Linguistics—Anth 168, 169; 

linguis 24: SpHr 118. Biological Foundations of Language—SpHr 102, 103, 120. Socio- 

a Vising | and Historical Linguistics—Anth 161, 162; Engl 115; Phil 194. Academic 

inguin the minor in linguistics is available from any member of the Committee on 


101 Introduction to Language and Linguistics Staff 
Development of a fundamental understanding of the nature of language and its 
Components, including phonology, morphology, syntax, semantics, and prag- 


matics, Discussion of major approaches, principles, and concerns in the field of 
linguistics. (Spring) 


M vis 
ANAGEMENT SCIENCE 

Profess al, " l : T 
DEM P.B. Vaill, J.B. Harvey, W.E. Halal, E.H. Forman, S.A. Umpleby, J.F. Lobuts, Jr., 
I lehowin” E.K. Winslow (Chair), J.H. Carson, N.M. Loeser, B. Burdetsky, P.W. Wirtz, J. 
*““90Witz 


880Ci 
Donne Tofessors W.W. Hardgrave, J.P. Coyne, L.E. Graff, T.J. Nagy, W.G. Wells, Jr., R.G. 
ge 


Assista d R. Soyer, P.B. Malone III, C.N. Toftoy (Visiting) 
st nt Professors M. Granger, J. Artz, B. Forst (Visiting) 
l'uctor G, 


degree of School of Business and Public Management for programs of study leading to the 
' Of Bachelor of Business Administration. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


58 Information Systems for Managers (3) Grang 
Technology, applications, and trends of business information systems. Hands-0 
experience in developing and/or using management information system 
database management systems, executive information systems, decision suppol 
systems, expert systems, and structured programming. Integration of informati 
systems into an organization (Fall, spring, and summer) 

107 Fundamentals of Behavioral Science (3) Lobuts, Winslo! 
Survey of behavioral science research and practice as related to managemen! 
Emphasis on the basic human processes that contribute to the func tioning ? 
organizations (Fall and spring) 

110 Human Resources Management (3) Burdetsky, Toftoy, Malon 
The labor force and labor markets. The legal environment of human resoutt 
management. Human resource planning; employee recruiting, selection, trai?! 
ing, development, compensation, motivation, disc ipline, health and safety 
Unionism and collective bargaining (Fall and spring) 

115 Leadership in Human Resources (3) Burdetsky, Toftd) 
A study of the philosophy, principles, policies, and programs for effective per 
sonnel management and industrial relations as portrayed by case studies draw 
from business and government. Prerequisite: Mgt 110 (Fall) 

117 Collective Bargaining (3) Burdetsky, Toft0) 
American unionism and collective bargaining; economic, social, and publi 
policy considerations. The negotiation and administration of collective bargai!! 
ing agreements. Prerequisite: Mgt 110. (Spring) 

119 Computer Programming and Data Structures (3) Coyne, Wit? 
For students already familiar with basic computer concepts and programmiñ 
who will learn a programming language, such as C, Pascal, or COBOL, useful fo 
business applications Emphasis on computer applications in accounting a! 
management information systems through hands-on programming. Prerequisil® 
Mgt 58 (Fall and spring) | 

120 Structured Development with CASE (3) Carson, Granger, Coy” 
Analysis, design, and implementation of management information syste™ 
(MIS). Structured methodologies and techniques for various stages of the MP 
development process. Computer-aided software engineering tools. Prerequisi' 
Mgt 119 or permission of instructor. (Fall) j 

121 Expert Database Systems (3) Coyne, Granger, Cars? 
Theory, architecture, and implementation of database management systems 
corporate and organization information systems Fundamental concepts ^ 
database management and processing. Expert database systems. Hands-on exp? 
rience with database management packages. Prerequisite: Mgt 119 or permissi? 
of instructor. (Spring) E 

122 Applied Artificial Intelligence (3) Nagy, Liebow” 
Students use artificial intelligence software to learn knowledge representati? 
and manipulation of knowledge and to develop business systems Prerequisi" 
Mgt 120 or 121 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 4 

190 Special Topics (3) sw 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be * 
peated once for credit. 2 

191 Introduction to the Computer-Based Society (3) wir 
Introduction to the role and function of computer technology in today's socie! 
Topics include applications in office automation, business and finance, mal! 
facturing, and education. Issue areas include changing employment patter 
computers and the individual, security and crime, and international comp” 
tion. Open only to students who reside in Building JJ. (Fall) A 

192 Our New Era: Technology and Society (3) Wit 
This is the second in the sequence for the residential program Technology 9^ 
Society. Students research and report on selected technology-related issues?" 
future trends. Student groups pursue semester projects in selected compu" 
applications areas. Open only to students who reside in Building JJ. (Spi 

199 Individual Research (3) SY 
Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be repeated on 
for credit. (Fall, spring, and summer) 


MARKETING. LOGISTICS, AND OPERATIONS MANAGEMENT 
Professors S.F. Divita, R.F. Dyer, S.N. Sherman, J.H. Perry 
associate Professors M.L 


n R.S Achrol 


Assistant Professors S S. Hassan, H. Ibrahim (Visiting 


Liebrenz-Himes (Chair), L.M. Maddox P.K. Bagchi, P.A. Rau 


| See the School of Business and Publi: fanagement for programs of study leading to th« 
*gree of Bachelor of Business Administration 
140 Basic Marketing Achrol, Maddox, Hassan 


Management (3 Liebrenz-Himes, Rau 


consumer behavior analysis, 

impact of consumerism. Major decision areas of product planning 
distribution; tools of marketing research and demand analvsis 
Econ 11—12, Stat 51 (Fall and spring 

142 Consumer Behavior (3) 


Social, cultural, and psychological factors influencing the ! 


behavior of con 
sumers. Models of buyer behavior, « onsumption patterns, market segme 


attitude formation and change, brand loyalty adoption of innovations, a 


nd store 
choice decisions. Marketing management and public policy implications of cor 


Role of marketing in the socioeconomic sv stem 


pricing, and 


Prerequisite 


Dyer, Hassan 


ation 


on 
Sumer research, Prerequisite: MLOM 140 (Fall and spring) 

143 Marketing Research (3) Dyer, Rau 
Basic methods and tec hniques of market research. Designing 


a marketi 


ig re- 
search project: research questions, secondary and syndic ated data, primary data 
collection approaches, data analysis and report presentation. Focus grou; 
Views, questionnaire construction, 
MLOM 140, Stat 51, Mgt 58 


148 Advertising (3) 


nter 
statistical software packages Prerequisite 
(Fall and spring 


Maddox 


Planning an advertising campaign. Consumer and market information, message 


appeals, media selection and sc heduling, measuring effecti 
cism and regulation of the advertising function. Other major marketing commu- 
nication tools, inc luding personal selling and sales promotion. Prerequisite 
MLOM 140, 142. (Fall and spring) 

Advanced Advertising Campaigns (3 Maddox 
An application of the principles of marketing an 
of an advertising campaign 


veness. Current criti- 


149 


l advertising to the development 
Students perform such tasks as situation analvsis 
market segmentation, marketing research, media selec tion, and copywriting in 
the preparation of the advertising campaign. Prerequisite: MLOM 143, 148, or 
Permission of instructor (Spring) 


Salesmanship and Sales Management (3) 


Divita 
Development of personal selling and presentation skills; examination of ty pes of 


selling situations Organization of sales department, 


150 


sales planning and forecast- 

ing, quotas, territories, performance standards, and analysis and « ontrol of distri- 

ution costs. Prerequisite: MLOM 140 (Fall and spring) 

2 Retailing Management (3) Staff 
À study of retailing management and strategy covering the current environment 
of retailing, retail market and financial analysis, store location and desi 


gn 
inventory management, and n« 


on-store and service retailing. Industry exe utive 
„o and student presentations and case analyses. Prerequisite: MLOM 140 (Fall 
159 Marketing: Strategic Planning (3) Dyer, Liebrenz-Himes, Rau 
The capstone seminar for marketing majors. Analvtical integration of material 
Covered in previous marketing courses Marketing strategy 
dimensions of 
MLOM 142, 
(Fall and spring) 

Materials and Purchasing Management (3) 

Product and nonproduct purchases and materials cyc 
ments planning and make-or-buy dec isions. Source 
ànd selection. Pricin 
Tecords 


(Fall) 


literature, financial 
marketing decisions, and comprehensive cases. Prerequisite 


143, 150, and one additional marketing maior field course 


180 Perry, Sherman, Bagchi 
le management Require- 
identification, qualification 
8, inventory, control systems, buying practices purchase 


Policy and procedure development, ethical questions. Case analyses 
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181 Management of Public Acquisitions (3) Sherm 
Requirements planning, regulatory and policy environment, programming & 
budgeting factors, solicitation and award methods pertinent to public proctl 


ment, strategies, international purchasing, public grants, audit, and ethical ci 
siderations (Fall) 


182 Physical Distribution Management (3) Bag? 
Physical distribution and warehousing systems of the United States. Econom 
role, modes of transport, international perspectives, private and public finam 


policy issues. Traffic management, carrier management. Regulatory change, 
ergy, environmental and safety concerns (Spring) 
183 Logistics Management (3) 


Physical distribution and customer service management. Storage, inventó 


financial and information implications. International distribution. Strategy # 
mulation for the logistics system. Case analyses. (Fall) 
184 Contract Management (3) 


Perry, Bag? 


Shern' 


The unique relationships created when independent organizations are joined? 
contract over long periods. Terms and conditions, specifications, informat 
flow, progress monitoring. Direction and control problems, property issUf 
financial relationships, changes, schedule adherence, negotiation, terminatié 
and audit problems. (Spring) 

188 Managing Production/Operations (3) 


Bagchi, Ibrahim, Pef 
Production planning concepts and 


analytical tools. Designing and manag’ 
production processes (facilities, equipment, process control systems). Desi 
issues, demand forecasting, material planning, acquisition techniques. Man?! 
ing the factory floor: scheduling, total quality management, continuous impro" 
ment concepts and methods. Prerequisite: Stat 51. (Fall and spring) 
190 Special Topics (3) 
Experimental offering: new course 
199 Individual Research (arr.) 
Assigned topics. Admission by prior 


topics and teaching methods. 


permission of advisor. May be repeated o 


for credit (Fall and spring) 
MATHEMATICS E 
Professors I. Katz (Chair), H.D. Junghenn, LI Glick, M.M. Gupta 
Adjunct Professor J. Eftis 
Professorial Lecturers Y. Akiyama, E. Vegh N 
Associate Professors M.P. Lee, E.A. Stone, E.A. Robinson, R. Simion, F.E. Bagin* 
D.H. Ullman 


Assistant Professors V Harizanov, K.G. Hockett, J. Bonin, N. Taghavi, M. Moses 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer A.I. Penn 

Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science 
requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements state 
Arts and Sciences. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Math 31, 32, 33, 124. 

3. Required courses in the major—a minimum of 24 additional credit hours of appro 
100-level courses in mathematics, including Math 106, 121, 123, 139, and 140. I! 
recommended that students take French, German, or Russian, and mathematically rela 
courses in such subjects as physics, statistics, economics, and engineering. 

4. Undergraduates who want honors status should contact a department advisor f* 
specific program. Such status may be requested as early as completion of Math 32: 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a ma 
following requirements must be fulfilled: 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate schoo!’ 
Arts and Sciences. 


2. Prerequisite courses—Math 31, 32. 33, 124. P 
3. Required courses in the major—a minimum of 24 additional credit hours of appro" 


100-level courses in mathematics, including Math 111, 112. 139, 140, and 181. l 
recommended that students take French, German, or Russian. 


4. Required courses in a related area—12 additional credit hours, to be selected” 
consultation with the departmental advisor, from a related area such as economics, S% 


with a major in mathematics— The follow” 


d under Columbian College and Graduate Schoo!’ 


jor in applied mathematics 
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t 

lcs, engineering, physics biology, or « omputer science. At 
must be chosen from courses numbered 101 or higher. St 12 
D 

Ours in engineering or computer science are allowed a maximum of 12 hours outside of 


lumbian College; this is a permitted exc eption to the College's rule that limits profes- 
8 4 
lona] Courses to 9 hours 


9. Undergraduates who want } 
Specific 


least 6 of these credit hours 
udents choosing to take the 12 


1onors status should contact a department advisor f 


ora 
Program. Such status may be requested as early as completion of Math 32 


Minor in mathematics 
Course 


with 


Requirements: a minimum of 18 « 
8, of which at least 9 hours must be at the 100 level or | 
a departmental advisor 


redit hours in mathematics 
1igher, chosen in consultation 


With permission, a limited numbe 
Credit tow. 
Stings 


r of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
l; Ł 


for : > 
: ard an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate 


Programs Bulletin for course 


ro Note: New students should take the mathematics placement examination before 
egistering 


3 College Algebra (3) 

Equivalent to the standard two vears of high sck 
tional topics. Prerequisite: one year each of 1 
geometry (Fall and spring 


Gupta and Staff 
100! algebra with several addi- 
1igh school algebra and high school 


6 Plane Trigonometry (3) Gupta and Staff 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one vear of high school 
geometry, or Math 3 (Fall and spring) 

9 General Mathematics I (3) Katz and Staff 

ime numbers, the fundamental theorem of arithmetic, rational and irrational 
numbers, types of numbers, geometric construc tions, infinite sets (Fall and 
Spring) 
10 


General Mathematics II (3) Katz and Staff 
The highway inspector and salesman problems, chance, the fifteen puzzle and 
, Iamifications, map coloring, tiling (Fall and spring 

12 General Mathematics with Computers I (3) 
Sets; logic; vectors and matrices Functions and graphing instruction is accom- 
Panied by microc omputer practice, using the APL programming language. Pri- 
marily for nonscience majors. No ¢ omputer experience needed. This course is an 
alternative to Math 9 (Fall) 


eneral Mathematics with Computers II (3) 
Introduction to the basic 


Elements of trigonometry 
ment, 


Staff 


Staff 
concepts of calculus. Elements of probability theory 
Topics are presented with mic rocomputer accompani- 
using the APL programming language. Primarily for nonscience majors 
} lis course is an alternative to Math 10 Prerequisite: Math 12 
30 ecalculus (3) 


Yet theory, inequalities, basic analytic 


(Spring) 
Stone and Staff 
geometry, functions and relations. Poly- 
nomial, trigonometric, logarithmic and exponential functions. Prerequisite 
Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high school algebra, one year of high 
school geometry, and one-half year of high school trigonometry; or equivalent 
(Fall and spring) 


Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 


P Glick and Staff 
i 


erentiation and integration of algebraic and transcendental functions with 
32 applications. Prerequisite: Math 30 or equivalent 
f Single-Variable Calculus II (3) 


echniques of integration. Taylor formula L'Hopital’s rules. Infinite series: polar 


Coordinates; 3-dimensional vectors Prerequisite: Math 31 (Fall and spring) 
Multivariable Calculus (3) 


Glick and Staff 
"Ctor-valued functions Partial differentiation. Multiple integrals. Topics in 
Vector calculus. 


f including the theorems of Gauss, Green, and Stokes Prerequi- 
site: Math 32. 


(Fall and spring) 
Glick and Staff 


41¢ (Fall and spring) 
palculus for Economists I (4) Junghenn and Staff 
` ifferentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcendental func- 
lons: r 


marginal analysis for functions of one variable: optimization of functions of 


One variable applied to economics Prerequisite: Math 30 or equivalent (Fall) 
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42 Calculus for Economists II (4) Junghenn and Sté 
Elementary linear algebra with economics applications, including input—outp! 
models; partial derivatives; multiple integrals; marginal analysis for functions! 
several variables; optimization of functions of several variables applied to ec 
nomics; infinite series. Prerequisite: Math 41 (Spring) 

51 Finite Mathematics for the Social Glick and St? 
and Management Sciences (3) 

Systems of linear equations, matrix algebra, linear programming, and mat 
ematics of finance. Prerequisite: Math 3 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 
52 Calculus for the Social and Management Sciences (3) Glick and St 
Differential and integral calculus of functions of one variable; applications! 
business and economics. Prerequisite: Math 51 or equivalent (Fall and spring 

33 Applied Calculus for Economists (3) Gupta, Junghe? 
Chain rule and implicit differentiation; trigonometric functions: differentiati? 
of functions of several variables; Lagrangian multipliers; economics applicatio? 


of calculus of one and many variables; Cramer's rule and applications (Fe 
and spring) 

: i à | 

101 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) Harizant 


Symbolic logic as a precise formalization of deductive thought Logical corre? 
ness of reasoning. Formal languages, interpretations, and truth. Proposition 
logic and first-order quantifier logic suited to deductions encountered in mati 
matics. Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor. (Fall, odd yea 
102 Axiomatic Set Theory (3) Harizant 
Cantor's theory of sets. Russell's paradox. Axiomatization of set theory 4 
framework for a contradiction-free mathematics. Finite, countable, and uncoul 
able sets; ordinal and cardinal numbers; the axiom of choice. Prerequisite: Mø 
101 or permission of instructor. (Spring, odd years) j 
105 Problem Solving and Mathematical Proofs (3) Ulm? 
Types of reasoning encountered in mathematics. Techniques of problem solvi? 
and writing proofs. Induction. Relations. Cardinality. Introduction to the ma? 
subdisciplines of mathematics. Prerequisite: Math 32 (Spring) ; 
106 Introduction to Topology (3) Stone and S 
Metric spaces: completeness, compactness, continuity. Topological spaces: co 
tinuity, bases, subbases, separation axioms, compactness, local compactn® 
connectedness, product and quotient spaces. Prerequisite: Math 139 or perm 
sion of instructor (Fall) í 
107 Introduction to Algebraic Topology (3) Robinson and St 
The fundamental group, covering spaces, simplicial homology, and the EU 
characteristic. Topics may include surfaces, knot theory, and the Jordan CU 
theorem. Necessary concepts from topology and algebra included. Prerequis!! 
Math 124 and 139 or permission of instructor. 


111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) Hock” 
Differential equations. Laplace transform. Series solutions of differential 64” 
tions. Boundary value problems. Prerequisite: Math 33. (Fall) i 

112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) Hock 
Vector analysis. First- and second-order partial differential equations. Topi’ 
complex variables. Prerequisite: Math 111 (Spring) Í 

113 Introduction to Combinatorics (3) Simion and s 


General introduction to combinatorial enumeration and graph theory. Be 
counting techniques, inclusion—exclusion principle, recurrence relations, ge 
ating functions, pigeonhole principle, bijective correspondences, basic 8^ 
theory, applications. Prerequisite: Math 32; Math 132 is recommended but" 
required. (Fall and spring) Í 
120 Elementary Number Theory (3) Bonin and 9" 
Divisibility of integers, prime numbers, greatest common divisor, the Euclide 
algorithm, congruence, the Chinese remainder theorem, number theoretic fut 
tions, Mobius inversion, Euler's Phi function, primitive roots and indices, Ph 
cations to cryptography, and primality testing. Prerequisite: three years of hë 
school mathematics. " 
121 Introduction to Abstract Algebra I (3) Katz and s 
The concept of group, subgroups, Lagrange’s theorem, normal subgroups, h? f 
morphisms, Cayley’s theorem, abelian groups, applications to counting P 
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lems, cryptosystems, integer programming, crystallographic groups. Prerequi- 
site: Math 32 and Math 124 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

122 Introduction to Abstract Algebra II (3) Katz and Staff 
The concept of ring, polynomial rings, subrings, ideals, quotient rings, unique 
factorization, fields, field extensions, splitting fields, geometric problems, Galois 
theory, block designs, error-c orrecting codes. Prerequisite: Math 121. 

(Spring) 

123 Linear Algebra (3) Katz 
Theory of vector spaces, linear transformations, and matrices Quadratic and 
bilinear forms, spectral decomposition, similarity. Prerequisite: Math 124. 
(Fall) 

124 Linearity and Matrices (3) Katz 
Linear equations, matrices, inverses, and determinants. Vector spaces, rank, 
eigenvalues, diagonalization, and quadratic forms Applications to linear ordi- 
nary differential equations. Prerequisite: Math 32 or 42 or permission of instruc- 


tor (Fall, spring, and summer) 

132 Introduction to Discrete Structures (3) Staff 
Joint offering of the Statistics and Mathematics Departments. Discrete structures 
and associated mathematical tools Topics include sets, functions, relations, 
directed and undirected graphs, propositional calculus, Boolean algebras, with 
applications to computer science. Prerequisite: Stat 130 and Math 31 (Fall) 

134 Introduction to Boundary-Value Problems (3) Gupta and Staff 


The solution of boundary value problems in linear PDEs. Green's functions, 
Separation of variables, Fourier analysis, Sturm—Liouville theory and methods. 
Prerequisite: Math 112 or 142 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 
Advanced Calculus I (3) Junghenn and Staff 
A rigorous study of differentiation, integration, and convergence. Topics covered: 
Sequences and series, continuity and differentiability of real valued functions of 
a real variable, the Riemann integral, sequences of functions, and power series. 
Prerequisite: Math 33 or equivalent. (Fall) 
Advanced Calculus II (3) Junghenn and Staff 
Continuation of Math 139 Topics covered include topology of R^, derivatives 
of functions of severable variables, inverse function theorem, implicit func- 
tion theorem, multiple integrals, Stokes’s theorem. Prerequisite: Math 139 or 
equivalent (Spring) 
Differential Geometry (3) Baginski 
Curves in space, regular surfaces, tensors, fundamental forms of a surface. 
Gauss's Theorema Egregium, Gauss—Bonnet theorem, minimal surfaces, theory 
d ny, Prerequisite: Math 140; Math 123 or 124 or permission of instructor. 
all) 
Introduction to Differential Equations (3) Glick and Staff 
near and some nonlinear differential equations. Topics include existence theo- 
rems, stability, control theory, limit cycles, and applications to physics and 
ecology. Prerequisite: Math 139 and 123 or 124, or permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 
Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) Gupta and Staff 
Accuracy and precision. Linear systems and matrices. Direct and iterative 
methods for solution of linear equations. Sparse matrices. Solution of non- 
linear equations. Interpolation and approximate representation of functions, 
Splines, Prerequisite: Math 33 or equivalent and some knowledge of computer 
157 Programming (Fall, even years) « 
? Introduction to Complex Variable Theory (3) Liverman and Staff 
i ower series. Contour integration and calculus of residues. 


Analytic functions. P. 
Conformal mapping. Physical applications. Prerequisite: Math 139 or permission 


Ms of Instructor (Spring) 
Omputational Complexity (3) 
Jeterministic and nondeterministic Turing machines. Partial recursive functions 

and the Church- Turing thesis. Undecidable problems. Space and time complex- 
ity measures Gap, speed-up, and union theorems. Decidable but intractable 


Problems, The traveling salesman problem and other NP-complete problems. 
*requisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor. 


139 


140 


141 


142 


Harizanov 
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180 Computer Mathematics and Modeling (3) S 
Introduction to the APL programming language in the context of application 
numerical methods in mathematics and the sciences. Construction of mathem 
cal models of physical and other systems. Individual or team projects using 
microcomputer. Prerequisite: Math 32; Math 124 or permission of instruc 
(Fall) 

181—82 Seminar: Applied Mathematics (3—3) Glick and S! 
Topics may include fractals; network flows and combinatorial optimizati 
linear programming automata theory and the theory of ¢ omputation; informati 
theory and coding theory; dynamical systems; queuing theory. Prerequisi 


Math 124 and 139 or permission of instructor (Academic year) 

191 Special Topics (arr.) St 
Admission by permission of instructor. May be repeated for credit. Offered up 
demand 

195 Reading and Research (arr.) Sti 


Under the personal direction of an instructor. Limited to mathematics and ô 
plied mathematics majors with demonstrated capability. Prior approval of ) 
structor required. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
See Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering. 
MIDDLE EASTERN STUDIES 


Program Committee: N. Brown (Director), M.A. Atkin, R.K Lewis, W.H. Lewis, B. Reið 
H.M. Sachar 


The Elliott School of International Affairs offers a multidisciplinary program leading" 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in the field of Middle Eastern Studies. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Middle Eastern studies—The following requireme? 
must be fulfilled a 

1. General requirements—6 credit hours of English, 6 hours of mathematics or phys 
science, 6 hours of humanities, and course work in a foreign language throw 
the third-year level. Students are encouraged to study a Middle Eastern langu% 
Hebrew is offered regularly at GW; other Middle Eastern languages may be taken throu 
the Consortium. 

2. Social sciences—(a) Hist 40 and 72; (b) Econ 11—12 and 6 credit hours selected ff?" 
136, 151, 181, and 182; (c) PSc 1 and 2. 

3. Middle Eastern studies—(a) 9 credit hours selected from Hist 107, 108, 193, and 1 
(b) 9 hours selected from PSc 176, 177, 178, 179, and 180; (c) 6 hours selected from Rel 1 
114, 161, 163, 164, and 165; (d) 9 additional hours of course work related to the Middle 
selected from any department. 4 

4. Electives: Students must take sufficient electives to complete the program with ' 
credit hours. 


The following courses pertain to Middle Eastern studies 


Anth 177. Cultures of the Near East 
Art 112 Egypt and the Near East 
Art 116 Islamic Art 
Clas 21-22 Beginning Hebrew 
Clas 23-24 Intermediate Hebrew 
Clas 100 Modern Hebrew Literary Classics 
Clas 101 Israeli Society and Culture: Literary Perspectives 
Clas 102 Contemporary Israeli Short Stories and Poetry 
Clas 103 Modern Hebrew Nonfiction 
Clas 104 Modern Hebrew Fiction 
Econ 151 Economic Development 
Geog 154 Man and Land in the Middle East and North Africa 
Hist 107 The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 322 B.C. 
Hist 108 Greece and the Near East, 359 B.C. to the Second Century A.D. 
Hist 117 Crisis or Conspiracy? A History of the International Politics of O! 


History of the Near East 
1 Hist 194 History of the Modern Near East 
al PSc 176 The Arab-Israeli Conflict 
th PSc 177 Government and Politics of the Middle East 
0 PSc 178 International Re lations of the Middle East 
PSc 179 Israeli Politics and Foreign Pi V 
à PSc 180 Government and Politics of North Africa 
Y Rel9 The Hebrew Scriptures 
0 Rel 103 The Prophets 
tt Rel 113 Early Post Biblical Judaism 
Rel 114 Judaism in the Rabbinic Period 
/ Rel 161 Islam 
) Rel 163 Islamic Religion and Art (same as Art 119) 


Rel 164 Islamic Philosophy and Theology 
| Rel 165 Sufism (Islamic Mysticism) 
Stude 


nts should consult their advisors concerning certain Special Topics or Selected 
PICS Courses i 


that may also be part of this program 


" 
Professor G 


¢ Steiner (Emeritus), R. Parris 
djunct p, 


Assoc; rofessor J.C Fiorito (Voice 
A late Professors N.A. Tilkens, R J. Guenther (Chair) 
, MARGE Associate Professor M Garst (Piano) 
} dp ant Professors C.J. Pickar, L. Youens 
PR ! Assistant Professors J.E. White (Voice), S.K. Kim Pian 
à J Conlon (Piano), M. Sislen (Guitar), A. Lee (Voice), J.D. Levy 
A ai Piano), T. Konstantinov (Piano), B Fritz (Band) 
A djunct | Professorial Let turers B Feinstein, C.M Dunham, A Wittrup 
nstructors M. Findley (Violin), L. Barnet (Cello), P Gieseler (Voice), E. Guenther 


Pesan), N.M. Irvine (Bass), S.E. King (Recorder), L Lipnick (Bassoon), W.H. Mann 
Well" RJ Pallansc h (Tuba), R. Parnas (Violin and Viola), B.R Seidman (Harp), S 
x an (Voice), R. White (Oboe), W.R Wright (Clarinet and Saxophone), P 

ius non) S.M. Fearing (French Horn), E.C. Thayer (French Horn , E.U. Kiehl (Trom- 
Dn : D. Marsh (Electric Bass), M. Von Villas (Opera), J.C. Connell (Perc ussion), T 


erazzoli (Flute), J. Krash (Piano), L. Hertel (Flute) R. Birch (Trumpet), E. Waters 
"uitar), C Marvray (Percussion) 


J. Albertson (Guitar 
Jazz Improvisation), M 


Edgar 


Bac : 

che lor of Arts with a major in music—The following requirements must be fulfilled 
Arts 1€ genera] requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 
1 and Scien, es 
ap li rerequisite courses 

p led music 

4 he language competence option listed under the General Curriculum Requirements 
“lumbian College 

“quired course 
8i 4; 


Mus 1-2, 5—6 and two semesters each of Mus 9, 10; 8 hours of 
Courses in the student's principal performance area 


( 


s in the major—Mus 101-2, 103-4; 4 hours of music ensemble 
idditional hours either in applied music or music ensemble courses. Music 


expected E meet the departmental requirement for proficiency in piano. All majors are 
der art > attend and perform regularly in student recitals in accordance with minimum 
menta] requirements 
B 
Performa” of Music—Admission to the Bac helor of Music degree program with a major in 
tude In àd N requires demonstration of special advanced pre-admission training and apti- 
ate Se hool. "pw to the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Gradu- 
follows M of Arts and Sciences, the 129- redit-hour program requires music courses as 
hours of ig 1-2, 5-6, 9 10 (two semesters each), 101—2, 103—4, 131-32, 139, 151, 199; 6 
“OUrses in “semble courses; 12 hours of applied music courses; 15 hours of additional 
Cien. ! Performance; and 4 hours of electives. The departmental requirement of profi- 


y in . ) d 
required ee must be satisfied by the end of the junior year. Students in this program are 
[t H ` 
equirer ' Pursue the language competence option listed under the General Curriculum 
Dents of Columbian 


Nior ye 1 College. A full public recital is required, generally during the 
"ar ' 


162 


Minor in Music—20 credit hours of music courses, consisting of Mus 1-2 or 5—6, | 


music history courses (Mus 101—2 or 103—4), 4 ¢ redit hours of piano study, and 2 crt 


hours of ensemble parti: ipation. Students with sufficient piano proficiency, as determil 


by an audition, may elect another applied music area for concentration Recital attendal 
and public performance are required 


Departmental Prerequisites: Mus 1—2 is prerequisite 


to all other courses required 
music majors with the exc eption of 


applied music and ensemble courses. A student ml 
pass a pertormance audition in piano and must achieve a grade of C or better in Mus 2 aní 
to be allowed to declare the music maior in the B.A. curriculum. All students majoring 
music are required to emphasize performance study in one instrument or voice. Placemé 
auditions to determine the beginning level of study 


are administered at the time the majo! 
declared. Satisfactory progress in the principal performance area, as determined by! 
department's repertoire and study-leve 


| guidelines and regular applied music jury exél 
inations, is required tor continuance in the major. Attendance at a minimum numbef 


public concerts and recitals is required of all music majors as a part of their applied mus 
study 


MUSIC THEORY, HISTORY, AND LITERATI JRE 


1-2 Elements of Music Theory (3—3) Pickar, Witt® 


Theoretical and written coverage of notation, scales, kevs, intervals, term 


rhythms, and chord structure and progression. Introduction to music literatUf 


with emphasis on rudimentary aural analvsis Concurrent registration in 
appropriate section of Mus 9 is required for music majors. Mus 1 is prerequisite! 
Mus 2 (Academic year) 

3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) Su 
Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; study of music mêl 
rials and media. Not open to music majors (Fall and spring) 

4 Survey of Music Literature (3) Su 
Introductory study of musical forms, structures, and textures; aural analysis 

selected literature. Not open to music majors (Spring) 

5—6 Harmony (3—3) Parris, Witt 

Triads, inversions; chord analysis, construction, and progression; figured D” 
realization, part writing, modulation, altered chords Concurrent registration 
the appropriate section of Mus 10 is required for music majors Prerequis® 


Mus 1—2; Mus 5 is prerequisite to Mus 6 (Academic year) 

7 Music of Non-Western Cultures (3) sv 
Introductory survey of the basic systems and styles of music in the major cullU* 
of the Eastern Hemisphere and Africa (Spring) ^ 

8 History of Jazz (3) Dunh® 
Introduction to the styles, composers, and performers of jazz music from! 
origins to the present (Fall) 

9 Ear Training I (1) pid 


Aural skills development through melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic dictat 
and sight singing. Content is coordinated with Mus 1 (section .10) and Mus 2% 


tion .11). Two 50-minute sessions per week. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


10 Ear Training II (1) wi 
Continuation of Mus 9. Content is c oordinated with Mus 5 (section 10) and 


6 (section .11). Two 50-minute sessions per week. May be repeated for crt 
(Fall and spring) 


101-2 History of Music I (4—4) You” 
Development of music in the Western world from the early Christian era thro 
the Baroque. Weekly analysis seminar. Mus 101 is prerequisite to Mus 10 
(Academic year) ^ 
103—4 History of Music II (4 -4) y 
Development of Western music from the Classical period to the present. We?" 


analysis seminar. Mus 103 is prerequisite to Mus 104 (Academic yes] 
109 Orchestra Literature (3) 9 


Survey of the history and style 
works 


à ^ . ti" 
s of orchestra literature, analysis of represen 


MUSIC 
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110 Chamber Music Literature (3) 
Survey of the history and styles of chamber music literature 
tative works 

121 The Opera (3) 

Survey of the history and styles of o 

125 Keyboard Music Literature (3) 


Staff 
analysis of represen- 


Feinstein 
pera, analysis of representative works. 
Staff 


f Survey of the history, style, and'major content of the keyboard literature from the 


f 16th century to the present 
Advanced Theory (3-3) Parris 
chorale preludes, 

(Academic year) 


Practice in 18th-century contrapuntal writing and analysis. 


inventions, and fugues. Prerequisite: Mus 5—6 or equivalent 
Composition (3—3) 


Parris 
(Academic year) 

135 Counterpoint (3) Parris 
Study and practice of 16th-century contrapuntal techniques (Fall) 

137 Orchestration (3) Parris 

4 Instrumental scoring (Spring) 

138-39 Form and Analysis (3—3) Parris 
Analysis of musical forms in representative musical literature. (Academic 
year) 

151 Conducting (3) Wright 
Technique of conducting, score reading, rehearsal procedures, analysis, and 
interpretation of selected musical literature: practice in conducting (Fall, 
odd years) 

160-61 Electronic Music (3—3) Wittrup 
Tape and electronic tec hniques, synthesizer use, and acoustical principles. 
(Academic year) 

173 Pedagogy (3) Staff 
Principles, materials, and methods of teac hing in selected areas. 

175 Performance Practices in Selected Areas (3) Garst 


An investigation of the problems of accurate interpretation of music of selected 
periods through the use of historical and modern literature and its application to 


the actual music Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall, 
odd years) 


Independent Research (3) 


Under the guidance of an assigned instructor. O 
majors. May be repeated for credit 


199 Staff 
pen only to qualified music 
(Fall and spring) 


APPLIED MUSIC 


Mu PPlied music courses are offered both fall and spring, and may be repeated for credit. 
Mus 5 ram 2 réra - í À À 

su , 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, and 153 do not include individual lessons and do not require a 
1 Pplementary fee. 


All other applied music courses include 
entary fee, as follows 


fee $7 De-credit-hour courses: individual lessons of one-half hour a wee 
^ 975, 


as individual lessons and require 
“Upplen 


k, supplementary 
NC 
T Two- or three. redit-hour courses: individual lessons of one hour a week, supplemen- 
TY fee, $150 
Supplen 
Weeks of t 
: les 
Unde 


entary fees for 
Ye fall and sprit 


upplementary fee i 
gradu 


applied music courses are nonrefundable after the first three 
1g semesters. Consult the Music Department for details 


s waived for graduate degree candidates in music and full-time 
ate music majors and minors 


quired practice: three hours a week for on 


for 
Wo-crad: 
VO-Credit-hour courses. 


e-credit-hour courses and six hours a week 


1 Piano (1) 


Staff 
12 Piano (2) 
13 Voice (1) Staff 
14 Voice (2) 
15 Organ (1) E. Guenther 
16 Organ (2) 


17 Violin (1) Staff 
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18 Violin (2) 


19 Classical Guitar (1) Albertson, Sislen 
20 Classical Guitar (2) 

21 Viola (1 Parnas 
22 Viola (2 

23 Cello (1) Barnet 
24 Cello (2 

25 Bass (1) Irvine, Marsh 
26 Bass (2) 
27 Flute (1) Mann, Perazzoli 


28 Flute (2 


29 Recorder (1) King 

30 Recorder (2) 

31 Oboe (1 R. White 

32 Oboe (2 

33 Clarinet (1) Wright 

34 Clarinet (2) 

35 Saxophone (1) Wright 

36 Saxophone (2) 

37 Bassoon (1) Lipnick 

38 Bassoon (2) 

39 French Horn (1) Fearing, Thay@ 

40 French Horn (2) 

41 Trumpet (1) Birch 

42 Trumpet (2) 

43 Trombone (1) Kiebl 

44 Trombone (2) 

45 Percussion (1) Edgar, Connell 

46 Percussion (2) 

47 Harp (1) Seidma? 

48 Harp (2) 

49 Tuba (1) Pallans 

50 Tuba (2) 

51 Orchestra (1) wright! 
Preparation and performance of orchestral literature. Prerequisite: audition 0% 
fore director. 

52 Instrumental Ensemble (1) sul 


Chamber ensemble groups approved by audition. 


53 University Singers (1) pick” 
Preparation and performance of choral literature. Prerequisite: audition befo 
director. 

54 Chamber Choir (1) pick# 


Preparation and performance of chamber vocal literature. Prerequisite: auditi? 
before director and two semesters of Mus 53. y 

55 Jazz Band (1) Lev) 
Preparation and performance of classic and contemporary “big band” literatU 
Prerequisite: audition before director. 


56 University Band (1) Fri 
57 Harpsichord (1) Garst, part 
58 Harpsichord (2) ; 
59 Jazz Performance Techniques (1) sul 
60 Jazz Performance Techniques (2) st 


Departmental prerequisite: audition to meet departmental requirements. io 
Required practice: six hours a week for 1-credit-hour courses and 12 hours a week 
3-credit-hour courses. In addition, 3-credit-hour courses include master perform? 
classes and require performance on student recitals. 
111 Piano (1) sw 


112 Piano (3) J 
113 Voice (1) st 

114 Voice (3) , 
115 Organ (1) E. Guenth® 


Organ (3) 
117 Orchestral Instrument (1 
118 Orchestral Instrument (3 
119 Classical Guitar (1) 
120 Classical Guitar (3 
153 Vocal Theater Workshop (1 Von Villas, Conlon 
A performance-oriented program for singers of various vocal abilities. May be 
repeated for credit. In the fall semester th 


Stall 


Albertson, Sislen 


e stress will be on development of body 
awareness for the stage, acting improvisations, and character 
Scenes will be chosen (with the approval of the voice fac ulty) fr 
operetta, and musical theater repertoire. In tl 


development 
om the opera 


ie Spring semester, musical coac h 
ing, use of makeup, and audition preparation will be incl 


luded 
155 Voice Study for the Theatre (1 
156 Voice Study for the Theatre (3) 
157 Harpsichord (1) 
158 Harpsichord (3) 


Staff 
Staff 
Garst, Parris 


NATIONAL CENTER FOR COMMUNICATION STUDIES 


See C d x : 3 
e Communication Studies. 


AVAL SCIENCE 


Profess » , } 
j Sor C.J, VanArsdall (Chair 
“18s 

a late Professor J.B. Carter, Jr. 
Assi; 


Stant Professors F.S Turek, C.A. Cox, C.W. Sharkey, J.R. Wilkerson. D T. Perry, J.B 
ashmere 


aval Reserve Officers Training Corps Program 


opcs Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps (NROTC offers yc ung men and women the 

pev, unity to qualify for a full sc holarship and a commission in the Navy or Marine Corps 

Profes "idshipmen are required to € omplete the nav al science courses and attend weeklv 

nal seminars. During the summer, NROTC midshipmen partic ipate in active duty 

Daccaln shore-based training « ruises for approximately four weeks Upon receiving the 

sioned ireate and completing the NROTC program, qualified midshipmen are commis- 
as ensi 


the NROTC gns in the Navy or sec ond lieutenants in the Marine Corps. Stude 
à IC through any one of the following four programs 
Me Scholarship Program— Students enter the NROTC Four-Year Sc holarship 
Serve, Vk hi national competition and are appointed midshipmen in the Naval Re- 
allowance, H enrolled, the government provides tuition, fees, books, uniforms, and an 
Year active d $100 per month l pon graduation, students are commissioned with a four- 
English : l uty service obligation. S holarship Program students must include courses in 
echnica pF eha computer sc tenc e, physics, national security policy, a foreign language 
Summer Aa €ctives, and naval science in their degree program and participate in three 
Two.Y aining periods of approximately four weeks each. 
arship Program— Selection for this program is made through national 
; based on the student's academic record physical qualifications, and an 
Application should be made by the middle of the fall semester of the student's 


nts may join 


titu: > year. Selected applicants attend six weeks of instruction at the Naval Science 
Year a (NSI) at Newport, Rhode Island, during the summer before their third academic 
tho, ^ NSI, students take courses in naval science, physical fitness, and drill 


08e require ( i , similar to 
Successfy] ed of four-year NRC TC students during their freshman and sophomore years 
Midshipm Completion of the NSI qualifie 
Jpon acce ^. 1n the N 
0 oben €ptance of t] 
Sations of midshi 


‘ntering freshmen 


s the two-year applicants for appointment as 
aval Reserve and enrollment in the NROTC Scholarship Program 
is appointment, students receive all the benefits and 


assume all the 
pmen in the Four-Year Scholarship Program 


to 


ve o and transfer students who are awarded NROTC s holarships and plan 
NROTC ! campus may also be eligible for GW Residence Hall Awards from the University 
p 8 4 1 A 
average Cholars with prior experience in the Navy are eligible for awards covering the 


C " "T7 
Navy an harges for on-campus housing and meals. NROTC scholars who are new to the 
' and are : 


majoring in mathematics, chemistry physics, or a program in the School of 
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Engineering and Applied Science may receive $4,000 to be applied toward the costs of on 
campus housing and meals. Further information on these awards is available from th 
University Office of Admissions 

Four-Year College Program—Students are enrolled in the Four-Year College Progra 
upon acceptance by the Department of Naval Science. Uniforms are provided, and durin 
their junior and senior years, students receive $100 per month. Students must includ 
courses in mathematics, science, and naval science in their degree program, attend the firs 
class summer at-sea training period, accept a commission in the Naval Reserve or Marit 
Corps Reserve on graduation with an eight-year active/reserve service obligation, and serv! 
on active duty after graduation for at least three years. After commissioning, application fo! 
transfer to the regular Navy or Marine ( orps may be made. Midshipmen who: omplete ont 
term as College Program students, have a satisfactory academic record, and are physically 
qualified may compete for a scholarship awarded by the Chief of Naval Education am? 
Training. College Program students who demonstrate academic excellence may be nom 
nated for NROTC Scholarships by the Professor of Naval Science. If awarded, the schola 
ship will be for the remainder of the student's undergraduate enrollment, up to a maximu 
of three and a half years; service requirements and benefits are the same as for Ù 
scholarship programs 

Two-Year College Program—Application should be made by the middle of the fë! 
semester of the student's second year. Selections are made through the Chief of Naw 
Education and Training, based on the student's academic record, physical qualification 
and an interview. Those students selected will attend the NSI and upon successi 
completion may enroll in the program. The benefits and obligations are the same as for Ù 
Four-Year College Program 

Requirements for all candidates—Qualifications for acceptable candidates for the Scho: 
arship Program or the College Program include U.S. citizenship, fulfillment of physic® 
requirements, and willingness to participate in required summer training periods and f 
accept a commission in the Navy, Marine Corps, Naval Reserve, or Marine Corps Reser 
when offered. J 

Enrollment in NROTC is not a requirement for taking naval science courses. Any stude? 
enrolled at George Washington University may take naval science courses with the 4 
proval of the Professor of Naval Science. 


Degree Credit for Naval Science Courses 


Columbian College—NSc 126, 160, and 180 are acceptable as history electives. Up to} 
credit hours (for NSc 52, 150, 175, and 176) may be accepted as professional electives” 
Columbian College. : 

School of Engineering and Applied Science—NSc 126, 160, and 180 may be used ff 
social science credit. Technical elective credit is acc eptable as follows: for majors in civ 
engineering, computer science, and mechanical engineering—NSc 52, 150, 175; for maj" 
in computer engineering and electrical engineering—NSc 52 and 150; for majors in s 
tems analysis and engineering—NSc 52, 125, 150, and 151. 

School of Education and Human Development—NSc 126, 160, 175, 176, and 180 may! 
accepted for social science elective credit in the following undergraduate programs: er 
mentary education, human services, and special education. All naval science courses p 
acceptable as elective credit in the travel and tourism and exercise and sport scie!" 
programs. 

School of Business and Public Management—NSc 175 and 176 may be used as equ 
lents for SMPP 191 and Mgt 110, respectively, by students in both the B.B.A. and B.A% 
degree programs. For B.B.A. students, any other naval science courses may be used tof! E 
science, social science, or elective requirements. For B.Acct. students, any one of b 
remaining naval science courses may be used to fill an elective requirement a 

Elliott School of International Affairs—NSc 126, 160, and 180 may be used as elec!" 
credit in all undergraduate programs 


iv 


51 Introduction to Naval Science (3) K 
A general introduction to the naval profession and to concepts of sea power. T 
mission, organization, and warfare components of the U.S. Navy and Marif 
Corps. Overview of officer and enlisted ranks and rates) training and educat® 
and career patterns. Naval courtesy and customs, military justice, leaders 
and nomenclature. Professional competencies required to become a naval offic 


j2 Naval Ships Systems I (Engineering) (3) 


\ detailed study of ship characteristics and types, including ship design and 


control, propulsion, hydrodynamic forces, stabil 


ipartmentation, and 
electrical and auxiliary systems. Included are basic cc ncepts of the theory and 
design of steam, gas turbine, and nuclear propulsion 


Naval Ships Systems II (Weapons) (3) 
Theory and employment of weapons systems, 


ho 


including the processes of detec 
tion, evaluation, threat analysis, weapon selection, delivery, guidance, and ex 
plosives Fire ( ontrol systems and major weapons ty pes, 


including capabilities 
and limitations. Physical aspects of radar and underwater sound. Facets of com- 


mand, control, and communications as means of weapons svs 
126 Sea Power and Maritime Affairs (3) 
A survey of the U.S. naval history, from the Americ an Revolution to the 
with emphasis on major developments. The geopolitical tl 
ent-day concerns in sea power and maritime affairs 
political issues of merchant marine commer: e, the 


tem integration 


present 
1eory of Mahan. Pres 

including the economic and 
law of the sea, the Sov let navy 


and merchant marine, and a comparison of U.S. and Soviet naval strategies 


Navigation and Naval Operations I (3) 
Students develop practical skills in both pilo 
visual and electronic 


150 


ting and celestial navigation. Charts, 
aids, and theory and operation of magnetic and gyro 
compasses. The celestial coordinate system: spherical trigonometry, t 
operation of the sextant, and step-by-step treatment of the sight-reduction pro 
cess. Other topics include tides, currents, effects of wind and weather 
Navigation and Naval Operations II (3) 

A study of the international and inland rules of the nautical road, relative-motion 
vector-analysis theory, relative motion problems, formation 
employment. Introduction to naval operations 
behavior and characteristics in maneuvering, ap 
and afloat communications 

Evolution of Warfare (3) 


This course traces the development of warfare, 
t 


t 


heory and 


tactics, and ship 
and operations analysis, ship 
plied aspects of ship handling 


160 


trom earliest recorded history te 
he present, with focus on the impact of major military theorists, strategists, 
acticians, and technological developments. The student ac quires a basic sense of 
Strategy and develops an understanding of military alternatives and the impact of 
historical precedent on military thought and actions 
Leadership and Management I (3 

Organizational | 


'ehavior and management in the context of naval organization 
The manageme 


int functions of planning, organizing, and controlling; individual 
and group behavior in organizations; motivation and leadership. Experiential 
exercises, case studies, and laboratory discussions. Decision making, communi- 
Cation, responsibility, authority, and accountability 

Leadership and Management II (3) 

The interaction of leadership, organizational behavior, and human resource 
management. Employee interviewing and counseling, performance appraisal, 


military and civilian law, and managerial ethics and values. This 
Course integrates professional com 


176 


capstone 
yetencies to develop understanding of the 
issues faced by leaders, managers, and naval officers 

Amphibious Warfare (3) 

A historical survey of the development of amphibious doctrine and the conduct 
of amphibious operations. The evolution of amphibious warfare in the 20th 
century, especially during World War II. Present-day potent 


: x 
tial and limitations on 
amphibious operations, in luding the concept of rapid deployment force. 


180 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH 
Profesa 
Pal Ww H. Marlow, D. Gross, N.D Singpurwalla, A.V. Fiacco, G.P. McCormick, J.E 
Adjunct ~i Soland (Chair) 
Professa; lessors R.H. Clark, T.W. Kelly 
fw ale turers C. Anello, G.R. McNichols, D.R Edmonds, J.F. Inc e, S E. Nevius, H.L 
Wagner F. McGrath, L.B. Anderson, A Greenland, N.J. Plotkin, R.S. Sheldon, D.K 


A. Mazzuchi 
Lecturers W.S. Lassiter, D.J. Gantzer, M.A Ahmed 
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Assistant Professors T.Z. Irony, T.E. Hammond (Visiting) 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer M.A Youngren 


See the School of Engineering and Applied Science for the program of study leadiny 
the Bachelor of Science (Systems Analvsis and Engineering). 


101 Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models (3) Falk and S 
Basic concepts and techniques of deterministic operations research modeling 
applied to problems in industrial, governmental, and military dec ision maki 
Linear, integer, nonlinear, and dynamic programming; networks; game thec 
Prerequisite: Math 33 (Fall, spring, and summer) 

102 Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3) SI 
Basic concepts and techniques of stochastic operations research modeling 
applied to problems in industrial, governmental, and military decision makil 
Markov chains, queuing, inventory, reliability, forec asting, decision analys 
and simulation. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 33 (Fall, spring, and summ! 

109 Mathematics in Operations Research (3) Fiacco, Marlow, and St 
Foundations of optimization theory: linear algebra, advanced calculus, real af 
lysis. Geometrical interpretations. Numerical methods and use of software. À 
plications to modeling techniques in operations research Prerequisite: Mé 
33 (Fall and spring) 

135 Systems Thinking and Policy Modeling I (3) Clark and St 
Stock-flow analysis of feedback systems presented for policy analysis 8f 
management. System dynamics; principles of systems employed to structure! 
problem-solving process. Problems and case studies solved using microcomp! 
ters (Fall and summer) 

151 Linear Programming (3) Falk and St 
The Simplex method and its variants considered from theoretical and c omput 
tional points of view. Duality, sensitivity, and parametric programming. Larg 
scale optimization. Prerequisite: OR 101, 109 or permission of instructor. 
(Fall and spring) 

173 Discrete Systems Simulation (3) ste 
Monte Carlo simulation of discrete stochastic models. Simulation language 
Random-number and random-deviate generation. Statistical design and analy* 
of simulation experiments. Validation of simulation models Applications: qué’ 
ing, inventory, scheduling, computer models. Prerequisite: ApSc 116, CSci 9 
OR 102; or permission of instructor (Spring) , 

190 Applied Systems Analysis and Engineering (3) Soland and su 
Practical and professional aspects of systems analysis and engineering. Use? 
existing computer software and development of student computer progral® 
Analysis and solution of case studies and design problems. Students use W 
decision support systems laboratory. Prerequisite: CSci 144; OR 101, 102. 
(Fall) í 

191 Problems in Operations Research (3) Fiacco and S? 
Field experience in operations research on a team basis. Each small group local? 
an actual problem and formulates a solution using operations research mode" 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: OR 190 (Fall and spring) 


PHARMACOLOGY 


Programs in pharmacology are offered at the graduate level by Columbian Coll 


: : e > , > ø 
and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Courses listed here are open to interest 
undergraduates 


114 Drugs and the Consumer (3) Cohn and su 
Understanding how and why drugs produce their effects Drugs discussed" 
clude aspirin, cold remedies, contraceptives, antibiotics, vitamins, diet dt? 
antacids, and laxatives. Issues related to drug marketing, generic versus tra! 
names, side effects and safety, drug use during pregnancy, smoking. No scit!" 
prerequisites. (Fall) A" 

115 Nonmedical Use of Licit and Illicit Drugs (3) Co 
The pharmacology of alcohol, narcotics, depressants, stimulants inc luding” 
caine, and psychoactive drugs including marijuana, LSD, and PCP Bases of 
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use, dependence, and treatment. Historical, economic, political, and legal as- 


pects of drug use. No science prerequisites (Spring) 
T" 170 Introduction to Pharmacology and Toxic ology (3) Staff 
; Basic principles underlying the absorption, distribution, metabolism, and excre- 
tion of drugs and toxic substances. Mechanisms of toxicity, including muta 
lai genesis, carcinogenesis, and specific organ toxicity. Prerequisite: permission of 
L the instructor. Same as PubH 170 (Fall 
ng 


| PHILOSOPHY 


af l niversity Professor P.J. Caws 

" Ofessors R.H. Sc hlagel, R.S. French, W.B. Griffith (Chair 
W| ^5Sociate Professors R.P. Churchill, A. Altman 

is 1 djunc t Associate Professor G.M. Bowles 

J Aq, Sant Professors D. DeGrazia, G. Weiss 


wi "nct Assistant Professor J.F. Uebelhoer 
: Bache] "in phil T} ll 2 I rust | 
p fu fille ‘or of Arts with a major in philosophy—The following requirements must be 
i ed 
A l. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 
= 1* ànd Sciences 
E d iui Required courses in related areas—6 hours selected from art history, music history, or 
T „on; 6 hours in history (Hist 39—40 recommended) 
j tional etuired courses in the major a minimum of 30 credit hours, including as founda- 
: fo a onses I hil 111, 112, 113, 131, end 152; one course selected from each of the 
j cal) ppg oups: Group A (normative) Phil 127, 132, 142, 162; Group B (epistemologi- 
f  ofele flv 121, 151, 153; Group C (contemporary)—t hil 172, 192, 193; plus 6 credit hours 
, "ive 100- or 200-level courses, selected in consultation with a departmental advisor 
incu ge dents expecting to continue in graduate sc hool, it is recommended that they 
: In their programs of study 12 credit hours of introductory French, German, or 
| "eek Ja ' 


Nguage courses 


i Minor in phil 
“cluding two 
irom Phil 


osophy—Required: a minimum of 18 credit hours of philosophy courses 
courses chosen from Phil 51, 52, 111, 112, 113; one course chosen 
127, 131, 132, 133, 135, 142, 162; and one course chosen from Phil 12 , 151 


é, 153 ^ 
Mir i nag i 
hil ~or in applied ethics Required: 18 credit hours of philosophy courses, including 
( Sees or 52, and 131 and 132, plus three courses selected from Phil 133, 135, 142, 751 
^urre * ~ ^ 
Phil Zi Issues in Bioethics); with permission of the instructor, seniors may select from 
430, 231 235. 242 
» & » 630, 242. 


262, which are listed in the Graduate Programs Bulletin 


Wi 
ith Permission, 


Credit toward 
Stings, 


a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 


Or 


45 Introduction to Logic (3) Churchill, Bowles 
Introduction to methods of deductive and inductive logic with emphasis on 


Sententia] calculus. Argument analysis, recognition of fallacies legal reasoning 
Bice: and practical applications of logic (Fall, spring, and summer) 
51.5 a | 01 : 
2 Introduction to Philosophy (3—3) Staff 


eadings from major philosophers and study of their philosophical positions in 
historica] social, and cultural context. Phil 51: Classical, medieval, and earlv 
modern philosophers: Socrates through Locke. Phil 52: Enlightenment, 19th- 
and 20th-century philosophers: Locke through Sartre. Students are strongly en- 

x couraged to take Phil 51 before Phil 52 Academic year) 
hilosophy and Literature (3) Caws, Weiss 
A study of some works of literature (mainly 20th-century novels) that serve as 


Vehicles for the working out, expression, and communication of philosophical 
111 — (Spring) 
‘story of Ancient Philosophy (3) Schlagel 


‘story of Western philosophy from early Greece, including the Near East, with 
I ` . i 
major emphasis on the Pre-Socratics, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle (Fall) 
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112 History of Modern Philosophy (3) Church 
History of Western philosophy of the 17th and 18th centuries; Continen 
Rationalism and British Empiricism from the scientific revolution through t 
Enlightenment; major emphasis on Hobbes, Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, Berkel 


Hume, and Kant (Spring) 

113 19th-Century Philosophy (3) Altm 
European philosophy of the 19th century, with major emphasis on Kant, Heg 
Schopenhauer, Kierkegaard, and Nietzsche (Spring) 

121 Symbolic Logic (3) Griffi 


Formal evaluation of deductive arguments in politics, law, economics, etc. Adé 
tional topics: metatheory of deductive systems; modal logics; logic and cor 
puters. Prerequisite: Phil 45 or permission of instructor (Spring) 

125 Philosophy of Race and Gender (3) Wei: 
An examination of race and gender as social categories that define personal al 
social identity. Readings from Beauvoir, Fanon, Foucault. Sartre, and a variety! 
literary narratives. (Fall) 

127 Theories of History and Society (3) Altmé 
Major philosophical accounts of the course of history and the origins of societ! 
including Marxist theory and its critics. Problems of how we can explain the pa 
and predict the future 


131 Ethics: Theory and Applications (3) Griffith, Altman, DeGraz! 
Main types of ethical theory: egoistic, utilitarian, self-realization, consciené 
existentialism. Applications to contemporary problems. (Fall) 

132 Social and Political Philosophy (3) Altmal 


Philosophical theories about how economic, political, legal, and cultural institl 
tions should be arranged. Topics include the meaning and significance of liberty 
the legitimate functions of government, the nature of rights, the moral signifi 
cance of social inequality, and the meaning of democracy. (Spring) p 

133 Philosophy, Nonviolence, and War (3) Churchil 
The course will consider one or more of following topics: philosophical found® 
tions of pacifism and nonviolent resistance; philosophical inquiry into caus® 
and prevention of war, aggression, genocide; logical and moral problems à 
nuclear deterrence and national defense, and the doctrine of just war. (Fall 

135 Ethics in Business and the Professions (3) Uebelho® 
Basic concepts and theories of ethics for analysis of moral issues arising ” 
business and professional practice. (Fall and spring) 

142 Philosophy of Law (3) Churchill, Altmé? 
Systematic examination of fundamental concepts of law and jurispruden® 
special emphasis on the relationship between law and morality. (Fall) 

151 Science and the Modern World (3) Schlaf 
Comparison of the cosmological frameworks of Aristotle, Newton, Einstein, a 
quantum mechanics. Emphasis on changing oncepts and methodologies, mod 
of explanation, and ontological implications (Fall) | 

152 Knowledge and Reality (3) Schlag? 
Inquiry into the basis and structure of knowledge, the problem of perception 4? 
independent reality, the role of language in knowledge, and the meaning 2” 
criteria of truth. Prerequisite: Phil 52 or 112 or permission of instructor 
(Spring) i 

153 Mind, Brain, and Artificial Intelligence (3) Schlag? 
The mind-body problem in connection with developments in neurophysiolo8" 
cognitive psychology, and artificial intelligence. Evaluation of the major phil? 
sophical positions: dualism, epiphenomenalism, double-aspect theory, identit 
theory (reductive physicalism), eliminative materialism, and functionalis™ 
(Spring) 2 

162 Aesthetics (3) We 
The problem of artistic representation and the nature of aesthetic experience? 
related to the creation, appreciation, and criticism of art. Special emphasis ^ 
nonrepresentational works of art and their interpretation (Fall) -di 

172 American Philosophy (3) a 
Philosophies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, and Santayana as representative 
American thought. 
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ill 192 Analytical Philosophy (3) DeGrazia 
tal The dominant movements of recent Anglo-American philosophy—logical 
he | positivism, British ordinary language philosophy, and neopragmatism repre- 
y. sented by Russell, G.E. Moore, Wittgenstein, Ryle, Ayer, Goodman, Quine, etc. 
Prerequisite: One other second-group, philosophy course (Fall) 
an 193 Phenomenology and Existentialism (3) Caws 
l Kierkegaard’s existentialist reaction to Hegel; subjectivity and intentionality in 
19th-century thought, leading to Husserl’s phenomenology; the philosophy of 
th existence in Heidegger and Sartre; the relation between existéntialism and Marx- 
i ism in the later work of Sartre. Prerequisite: One other second-group philosophy 
" course (Spring) 
194 Structuralism and Hermeneutics (3 Caws 


Structuralism in linguistics (since Saussure), anthropology (Lévi-Strauss), and 


d literary criticism (Barthes and others) and its implications for philosophy 

Í (Foucault). The movement will be assessed in relation to other contemporary 
philosophical trends, especially the hermeneutics of Gadamer and Ricoeur. Pre- 

] requisite: One other second-group philosophy course 

| 199 Readings and Research (3 Staff 

t (Fall and spring) 


i| PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
See Chemistry, 
PHYSICS 


D, 
Professors H.H. Hobbs, O. Bergmann, A.J. Zuchelli, F. Prats, D.R. Lehman (Chair), B.L. 
erman, L.C. Maximon (Research 
4 oo Lecturers A. Ghovanlou, R. Eaton III 

Clate Professors W.C. Parke, N.K Khatcheressian, M.F. Taragin, E.P Harper, W.J. 
l; "rige ED J R. Peverley A 
7 Le Professorial Lecturers M.T. Shams, J.T. Broach 

ant Professors A. Mokhtari (Research), K.S Dhuga, H. Haberzettl 


of 


Bac >} - TET f : 
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“quired courses in related area—CSci 100; Math 111-12 
The paired courses in the major—Phys 151—52, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165-66, 167, 168, 195. 
or engi A. curriculum is recommended for students who plan graduate study in physics 


Deering 
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fulfil]. ES of Science with a major in physics—The following requirements must be 
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Arts M g neral requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 
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Math ^ requisite courses—Phys 13, 14, 15, 16, (or Phys 21, 5, 22, 6, and 16); Chem 13; 
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tested Courses in related area—CSci 100 or equivalent 
196 aed Courses in the major—Phys 151-52, 163, 161 or 164, 165-66, 167, 195 or 
°mmended electives: Phys 162, 168, 170, 175; Math 111-12 


: For graduat 
Ing of the 
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lon with Special Honors, a student must register for Phys 195 by the begin- 
senior year. The decision to award Special Honors will be based on ¢ ompetence 
ànd general achievement in physics as evaluated by the faculty 
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Required: Phys 13, 14, 15, 16 (or Phys 21, 5, 22, 6, and 16); Phys 163 
0 DI J 
" approved substitutes from 100-level physics courses 
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lor e redit Tmission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
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isti ward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


1 General Physics I (3) Maximon, Park 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour) Development of the prin« iples of classicé 
physics. Translational motion, forc e, gravitation, equilibrium, momentum, work 
energy, thermodynamics, waves, periodic motion, sound, fluids, solids, light 
and geometrical optics Prerequisite: Math 6 or equivalent. Concurrent registré 
tion in Phys 5 is strongly recommended 

General Physics II (3) Parke, Zuchell! 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Continuation of Phys 1. Topics includ? 
electrostatics, electromagnetism, electronic circuits, electromagnetic radiation 
relativity, quantum theory, and atomic and nuclear struc ture. Prerequisite: Phys 
1 or equivalent. Concurrent registration in Phys 6 is strongly recommended 
General Physics Laboratory I (1) Zuchell 
Laboratory complement of Phys 1 and 21. Two and a half hours. Prerequisite 
concurrent or prior registration in Phys 1 or concurrent registration in Phys 21 
Laboratory fee, $40. 

6 General Physics Laboratory II (1) Briscoe, Zuchell 
Laboratory complement of Phys 2 and 22. Two and a half hours. Prerequisilé 
concurrent or prior registration in Phys 2 or concurrent registration in Phys 22 
Laboratory fee, $40. 

Introduction to Astronomy I (3) Hobbs 
Classical through modern astronomy, with introduction to basic principles uh 
derlying astronomical systems and observations. Lectures cover electromagnet! 
radiation, optical instruments, and the solar system. Laboratory (2 hours) emph® 
sizes optics and astronomical measurements Prerequisite: High school algebr? 


N 


o 


c 


Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall) 

10 Introduction to Astronomy II (3) Hobl* 
Stellar and extragalactic astronomy, including introduction to quantum aspect 
of electromagnetic radiation and atomic physics, stellar spectra, and stell# 
evolution. Essential material from Phys 9 included. Laboratory (2 hours) has th? 
same emphasis as in Phys 9. Prerequisite: High school algebra. Laboratory fe? 
$30. (Spring) ; 

11—12 Introduction to Astronomy (2—2) Hobbs 
Same as Phys 9—10 without the laboratory. (Academic year) 

13 General Physics for Engineering and Applied Science (3) Berma 
Lecture (3 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours) Development of bas! 
principles of optics and dynamics Topics include geometrical optics, vecl? 
algebra, statics of rigid bodies, single-particle kinematics and dynamics, conse" 
vation of energy. Concurrent registration in Math 31 is required. Laborato 
fee, $40 

14 Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) Briscoe, Khatcheressi?? 


Lecture (3 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours) Elementary development? 
mechanics for many-particle systems and basic thermodynamics Topics inclu? 
collisions, rotational motion, small vibrations. gravitation, fluid dynamics, wave 
motion, the ideal gas, the laws of thermodynamics, thermal properties of soli? 
and liquids. Prerequisite: Phys 13; Math 31 Laboratory fee, $40 - 
Electricity and Magnetism (3) Haberzettl, Taras!” 
Lecture (3 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Introductorv aspects ° 
electromagnetic theory Topics include static electric fields, Coulomb's Law. 
Gauss's Law, electrical potential, capacitance and dielectrics, electric curre? 
and resistance, Ampere's Law, Faraday's Law, Maxwell's equations in integ” 
form, electromagnetic waves. Prerequisite: Phys 14: Math 31. Laboratory fee, $% 
Modern Physics (3) à Lehm 
Lecture (3 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Basic principles of speci? 
relativity and quantum theory. Relativistic kinematics and dynamics, waV* 
particle duality, the hydrogen atom, atomic physics, the atomic nucleus, nucle 
reactions, statistical distribution laws, applications to molecular and solid-st®™ 
physics. Prerequisite: Phys 15; Math 32. Laboratory fee, $40 i 
21 University Physics I (3) 1 Dhue 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Physical concepts and principles p 
developed using calculus. Topics include classical mechanics, heat, waves, 9^ 
optics. Concurrent registration in Phys 5 is required. Prerequisite or concur" 
registration: Math 31 (Fall) 


en 


1€ 


165-66 


195-96 tj 


PHYSICS 173 


22 University Physics II (3) Dhuga 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Continuation of Phys 21 Topics include 
electric and magnetic phenomena, relativity, atomic and nuclear physics. Con 
current registration in Phys 6 is required. Prerequisite: Phys 21; prerequisite or 
concurrent registration: Math 32 (Spring) 

121 Modern Cosmology (3) Hobbs 
Nonmathematical treatment of cosmology and related subjects from astronomy 
and physics. Quasars, peculiar galaxies, pulsars, black holes, antimatter, etc 
Prerequisite: Phys 9 and 10, or 11 and 12 


151-52 Intermediate Laboratory (2—3) Dhuga 
Independent advanced work to introduce students to research tec hniques and 
use of specialized instruments. Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall and spring) 


161 Mechanics I (3) Prats, Khatcheressian 
Mechanics of mass points and rigid bodies. Newton’s laws conservation laws, 
Euler's equations, inertia tensor, small vibrations, and elements of Lagrange's and 
Hamilton's equations 

162 Mechanics II (3) Bergmann, Khatcheressian 
Basic aspect of continua, including elasticity and fluid dynamics, strain tensor 
stress tensor, equations of equilibrium, elastic waves, ideal and viscous fluids 

163 Physical and Quantum Optics (4) Peverley 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), Wave motion electromagnetic aspects of 
light, dispersion of light in media, geometrical optics, polarization and optical 
properties of crystals, interference, diffraction, lasers, holography. Mathematical 
tools, including Fourier methods, developed as needed. The quantum descrip- 
tion of light complements the classical desc ription. Laboratory fee, $35 

164 Thermodynamics (3) Parke, Taragin 

Principles and applications of equilibrium thermodynamics, reversible pro- 

cesses, thermodynamic potentials, stability and phase changes 

Electromagnetic Theory (3—3) Zuchelli 

Development of Maxwell's field equations using vector and tensor calculus 

electrostatics, stationary and nonstationary phenomena, basic circuit theory, 

electromagnetic waves and radiation 

167 Principles of Quantum Physics (3) Haberzettl, Prats 

Development of logical structure and experimental bases for modern quantum 

mechanics. Simple examples worked out to clarify the structure: primary em- 

phasis on conceptual framework and its mathematical realization; careful con- 
sideration of the laboratory results to which the theory is a response 

Applied Quantum Physics (3) Mokhtari, Prats 

Explicit applications of principles of quantum mechanics to a variety of problems 

in atomic, molecular, and nuclear physics. Quantum statistical mechanics devel- 

Oped with applications in solid state. Emphasis on explicit evaluation of solu- 

tions and the techniques required. Prerequisite: Phys 167 or equivalent 

Elementary Solid-State Physics (3) Khatcheressian 

Structure of solids, lattices and lattice defects deformation, vibrational and 

electronic contribution to specific heats, binding energies, electronic states in 

metals and semiconductors, magnetic properties of solids. Elementary methods 
required such as quantum mechanics and normal mode expansions are devel- 

Oped as needed. 

Nuclear Physics (3) Berman, Lehman 

Introductíon to application of quantum physics in the description of nuclei and 

their interactions Properties of nuclei, nuclear models, nuclear forces, and nu- 

clear reactions are considered. Specific topics include the deuteron, r -p scatter- 

Ing, the optical model, the shell model, the liquid-drop model, beta decay, 

ission, and fusion. Prerequisite: Phys 167 or permission of instructor 

ndergraduate Research (3-3) Briscoe, Lehman 
esearch on problems approved by the staff. For the B.A option, emphasis will be 

Placed on advanced laboratory experience. For the B.S. option, the two semesters 

Will involve advanced laboratory experience and applications of computers in 

the solution of physics problems, respectively 


168 


170 


175 


174 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


POLITICAL COMMUNICATION 
See Communication Studies. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Professors B. Nimer, H.C. Hinton, B.M. Sapin, J.A. Morgan, Jr., B. Reich, Y.C. Kim, J.M. 
Logsdon, W.H. Lewis, C.A. Linden, H.R. Nau, M.A. East, J.B. Manheim, C. McClintock, 
P. Reddaway, J. Post (Research), J.R. Henig, C.C. Joyner, L. Sigelman (Chair) 

Associate Professors C.F. Elliott, M.J. Sodaro, S.L. Wolchik, R.W. Rycroft, C.J. Deering, H.B. 
Feigenbaum, J.H. Lebovic, R.P. Stoker 

Assistant Professors J.P. Rogers, S.G. Larson, N.J. Brown, S.L. Wiley, J. Mitchell, S.K. Sell, 
C. Burack 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in political science—The following requirements must be 
fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. 

2. Prerequisite: PSc 1 and 2 (or the equivalent). Six courses in the social scien es, other 
than political science, to include 6 hours of history or 6 hours of economics. Twelve credit 
hours of introductory foreign language and statistics are strongly recommended 

3. Required courses in the major: 30 credit hours of 100-level political science courses, 
including a distribution requirement that consists of 6 credit hours from each of the 
following groups: Group A (political theory and methodology)—PSc 101, 102, 104, 105; 
106, 107, 108, 110; Group B (American government and politics) —PSc 111, 112, 114, 115) 
116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 122, 124, 129; Group C (comparative government and politics}— 
PSc 130, 131, 146, 168, 170, 173, 177, 179, 180, 181, 183; Group D (international politics 
law, and organizations)—PSc 140, 142, 144, 149, 161, 175, 176, 178, 182, 184. 

Of the courses in Group A at least one must be PSc 101, 102, or 104, and it is recom 
mended that this course be taken as early in the student's academic program as possible. 

Every major must complete a proseminar or, if eligible, the Honors Seminar (PSc 199) in 
the junior or senior year. A maximum of two of these may be included in a student’ 
program; such courses do not satisfy the department's group distribution requirements. 4 
200-level course may be substituted for the proseminar requirement with the written 
permission of the instructor and the undergraduate coordinator. 

The department also offers a major with a public policy focus. Students who wish t0 
concentrate in public policy must distribute their 30 hours in political science as follows 
PSc 104; 9 credit hours in policy-oriented courses to be selected from PSc 112, 117, 122 
124, 146; one policy-oriented proseminar; 3 additional credit hours from each of Groups ^ 
B, C, D; and 3 credit hours in a political science elective at the 100 level. 

Up to 12 hours of either service-learning or internship credit may be applied toward ® 
degree. No more than 3 hours of such courses may be credited toward the major; thes? 

courses do not satisfy the distribution requirement. 

Students may apply for graduation with Special Honors. To qualify, the student mus! 
fulfill the general requirements stated under University Regulations and take PSc 199; 
Honors Seminar, in which an independent study project is completed with distinctio™ 
The student must complete the seminar before the final semester of course work. Th? 
project is evaluated by a Departmental Honors Committee, which can recommend gradus 
tion with Special Honors in political science. To be eligible for enrollment in an honof 
seminar, students must be political science majors, have successfully completed PSc 10) 
have achieved a grade-point average in the major of at least 3.3, and be juniors or seniors: 


Minor in political science—Required: PSc 1 and 2 (or the equivalent) plus 15 credi! 
hours of 100-level political science courses, including a distribution requirement of 00? 
course from each of the four groups listed in item 3 above. A minimum of 9 credit hours 0 
other social science courses is also required 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be take? 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for cours? 
listings. 


Departmental prerequisite: PSc 1 and 2 (or the equivalent) are prerequisite to all 10% 
level courses in political science. 


1 Introduction to Comparative Sodaro 
and International Politics (3) 
Comparative and international political systems; en 


Feigenbaum 
Rogers, Brown 


1aSis On structures and 
processes of major foreign governments and the force of basic ideologies (Fall 
and spring) 


Introduction to American Rycroft, Larson 
Politics and Government (3 

Struc ture, powers, and processes of the 
on public policy ‘all and spring 
3—4 Introduction to Political Behavior (6—6) Staff 
Role of personal and social values in political behavior Fall 


Deering, Sigelman 


American political system and the impact 


Focus on problems 
in the American liberal tradition. Spring: A « omparative perspective on demo- 
cratic and authoritarian governments in the 20th century. Admission by special 


selection process Academic year) 
50 Washington, D.C.: History, Culture, and Politics (3 Gillette 
Same as AmCv/Hist/UPRE 50 

101 Scope and Methods of Political Science (3 Kim, Lebovic, Stoker, Wiley 
Nature of political inquiry approaches to the study of politics and government, 
empirical methods of research (Fall and spring 

102 Empirical Political Analysis (3 Wiley 
Extensive examination of empirical research methods in the analysis of political 
behavior. Research design, data collection (survey and aggregate), and data anal- 
ysis. Prerequisite: PSc 101 or permission of instructor (Spring) 

104 Methods of Public Policy Analysis (3) Henig, Stoker 
Introductory overview of the concepts, issues, and tec hniques of systematic 
policy analysis and its role in the policy process (Fall and spring) 

105 Political Theory: Major Issues of Western Political Linden, 
Thought I (3) Mitchell 
Foundations of Western political thought—Plato to Aquinas (Fall) 

106 Political Theory: Major Issues of Western Political Linden, 
Thought II (3) Mitchell 
Theoretical roots of modern political order and disorder—Machiavelli to 
Rousseau (Spring) 

107 Issues in Modern Political Thought (3) Linden, Mitchell 


Issues of modern political thought as seen through major representative thinkers 
Emphasis on conservative, liberal, and radical thought (Fall and spring) 
Marxism-Leninism (3) Elliott 
Intensive study of theories and philosophical assumptions of modern commu- 
nism. Emphasis on Marx, Engels, and Lenin, and consideration of Bernstein, 
Rosa Luxemburg, Lukacs, Trotsky, and Stalin (Spring) 
American Political Thought (3) 

Political thought in the U.S. from colonial times to the presen 
major representative writings (Spring 


108 


Morgan, Mitchell 
t as seen through 


111 State and Urban Politics (3) Henig 

Comparative analysis of context, institutions, processes, and policies of state and 
_ Urban political systems (Fall) 

112 State and Urban Policy Problems (3) Henig 
Selected issues in state and urban policy-making, with emphasis on urban and 
Metropolitan settings Spring 

114 U.S, Constitutional Law and Politics I (3) Morgan 

_ Separation of powers, federal—state relationships, economic regulation (Fall) 

115 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics II (3) Morgan 
Political and civil rights Spring 

116 z 


The American Presidency (3) Staff 
Examination of the politics of presidential selection, the authority of the contem- 
porary institution, the mechanisms and processes for formulating public policy, 


Ms and the influences of personality on performance in office (Fall and spring) 
/ blic Administration and Bureaucratic Politics (3) Rycroft 
Basic 


concepts in public administration; influence of bureaucratic politics on 


Policy formulation and implementation (Fall 


176 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


118 Legislative Politics (3) Deerin 
Theory, structure, and process of the U.S. Congress, with emphasis on electio 
party organization, committees, and floor procedure, in the context of executiv¥® 
legislative relations and interest-group activities (Fall and spring) 

119 U.S. Political Parties and Politics (3) Ste 
Role of parties as a linkage between mass preferences and government policié 
Organization, nominations, voting, and activities in legislative and executi" 


branches (Fall and spring) 

120 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) wil 
Sources of mass political attitudes and behavior; voting and political caf 
paigning (Fall) 

122 Science, Technology, and Politics (3) Logsdon, Ryci?! 


Multiple impacts of scientific and technological developments on the politi? 
systems. Discussion of public policies for support, use, and control of science? 
technology (Fall and spring) 

124 Issues in Domestic Public Policy (3) Deering, Stok? 
Examination of the decision-making process and the substance of various isst" 
in domestic public policy in such areas as crime, economics, education, ene 


the environment, poverty, and health (Fall and spring) 

128 Governmental Processes and the News Media (3) sti 
Same as Jour 128. 

129 TV News: The Politics of Visibility (3) Lars 


Examination of the impact of television on American politics and society: t 
nature of coverage of political issues and campaigns, the dynamics of selecti? 


and presenting news stories. Same as Jour/Comm 129. (Fall and spring) 

130 Comparative Government and Politics I (3) Feigenbal” 
Comparative political analysis with primary focus on the principal states? 
Western Europe. (Fall and spring) ; 

131 Comparative Government and Politics II (3) Sodaro, Wolch? 
Government and politics of the communist nations; emphasis on the Sov 
Union and countries of Eastern Europe (Fall and spring) 

140 International Politics (3) Sodaro, Lebovic, 5® 
International actors, international and domestic environments of foreign poli? 
global and regional patterns, general characteristics of foreign policy. (Fe 
and spring) , 

142 International Organizations (3) Ste 
Development and operations of the United Nations, regional organizations, ® 
functional international organizations. (Fall and spring) 

144 Public International Law (3) Joyn 
Survey of international law, with emphasis upon law's conceptual developme” 
and practical application to contemporary international issues. (Fall a 
spring) 

146 U.S. Foreign Policy (3) Sapin, Rog 
Constitutional, political, and international factors that determine the formul 
tion, execution, and substance of U.S. foreign policy. (Fall and spring) . 

149 Military Force and Foreign Policy (3) Sapin, Lew 


Impact of military considerations on U.S. foreign policy; major problems ^ ‘ 
national security, e.g., strategic weaponry, military assistance, regional sec uri 
problems. (Fall and spring) 


161 European- Atlantic Relations (3) sw 
International politics of the North Atlantic area, the European Common Marke 
and U.S.—European relations. (Fall) h 

168 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Elli 


Relations with the United States, Europe, the Third World, China; internatio™ 
communism; instruments of foreign policy; interrelationships between domes” 
and foreign policies; ideology and foreign policy. (Fall) ^ 

170 Governments and Politics of China and Northeast Asia (3) Hint? 
Political institutions and processes of China (including Taiwan), Japan. ® £ 
Korea since World War II. Influence of indigenous traditions and foret 
contacts. (Fall, even years) 


Assistant Pr 


cece ——— 
SSS 


PSYCHOLOGY 177 


173 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) Hinton 
Interaction of traditional, colonial, and contemporary influences in the domestic 
and international politics of the Indian subcontinent and of mainland and insular 


southeast Asia (Fall, odd years) 

175 International Relations of East Asia (3) Kim 
Analysis of the foreign policies of selected East Asian countries and the foreign 
policies of major powers toward the region (Fall) 

176 The Arab-Israeli Conflict (3) Reich 
Origins, evolution, and issues of the Arab-Israeli conflict (Spring and summer) 

177 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) Reich, Brown 
Politics of the eastern Arab states, Turkey, Iran, and Israel (Fall) 

178 International Relations of the Middle East (3) Reich, Brown 
Analysis of the regional and international relations of the Middle East. 
(Spring) i 

179 Israeli Politics and Foreign Policy (3) Reich 
Examination of the institutions, processes, and issues of Israeli politics and 
foreign policy (Fall) í 

180 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) Lewis 
Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, Libva, Egypt, 
Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East. (Spring) 

181 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) Staff 
Comparative analysis of political systems in selected countries of non-Mediterra- 
nean Africa. (Fall) 

182 African International Politics (3) Staff 
Analysis of interstate relations in Africa and of selected aspects of African 
relations with the outside world Recommended prerequisite: PSc 181. 
(Spring) 

183 Governments and Politics of Latin America (3) McClintock 


Politica] processes and institutions of selected countries in South America 
Central America, and the Caribbean. Emphasis on the possibilities for democracy 


and revolution. (Fall) 
184 International Relations of Latin America (3) McClintock 
U.S.-Latin American relations and foreign policies of selected states. 
(Spring) - 
187 Internship (3) Staff 


Study of political behavior through internship experience with Congress, execu- 
tive departments or agencies, politically active private-sector groups, political 
parties, or electoral campaigns. Admission requires departmental approval. 
(Fall and spring) 


190 Selected Topics (3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) f 

192 Proseminar (3) _ Staff 
Examination of selected problems in political science. Admission requires de- 
Partmental approval. (Fall and spring) = 

199 Honors Seminar (3) Staff 


Research on selected topics. Admission requires departmental approval. Prereq- 
uisite: PSc 101 


PORTUGUESE 

See Romance Languages and Literatures. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Tin J.N. Mosél (Emeritus), R.D. Walk (Emeritus), A.D. Kirsch, V. Kirkbride (Emer- 
Zelda Silber (Chair), C.E. Rice, E. Abravanel, J. Miller, L.A. Rothblat, R.A. Peterson, 


à € (Research), R.D. Caplan, P. Wirtz, J. Post (Research), D. Reiss, S. Hashtroudi 
( "late Professors S.A. Karp; R.W. Holmstrom, P.J. Poppen, L. Brandt, L.R. Offermann, 
^A. Rohrbec k 
Dop in Ofessors F.Z Belgrave, M.L. Jasnoski, C.E. Sager, M.C. Zea, J.C. Rivero, S. 
S 


Aus 
SSistant Profe 
“Cturer p 


Asse 


Ssorial Lecturer C.M. Carney, K. Ross-Kidder 
J. Woodruff 


178 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in psychology—The following requirements must be 
fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite course—Psyc 1 

3. Required courses in related areas: 

(a) Stat 53 or equivalent. Students are encouraged to take a second statistics course t0 
meet the general curriculum requirement in quantitative and/or logical reasoning 

(b) 9 credit hours selected from American civilization, anthropology, economics 
geography and regional science, history, philosophy (Phil 71, 113, or 151 recommended), 
political science, or sociology, of which 6 hours must be from anthropology, economics, 
history, political science, or sociology. If a student takes more than 6 hours in any one 
department, the excess will be credited to electives. 

4. Required courses in the major—Three survey courses (Psyc 11, 12, 13); 25 credit 
hours in 100-level psychology courses, including principles and methods of research (Psy® 
105 or 106); experimental (Psyc 118 or 121); history and systems (Psyc 196); and five 
additional 100-level courses 

It is recommended that students contact their academic advisors as soon as possible for 
assistance in planning their programs of study. 

To qualify for graduation with Special Honors the student must fulfill the general 
requirements stated under Regulations, take an honors seminar (Psyc 197) or a 200-levé 
seminar, and complete an independent study project (Psyc 191) with distinction. The 
grade-point average in psychology required for graduation with Special Honors is 3.9: 


Five-Year Bachelor of Arts/Master of Arts in the field of art therapy—A program leading 
to the B.A. in the field of fine arts or psychology and the M.A. in the field of art therapy. The 
program is described under the Department of Art. 


Minor in psychology—18 credit hours are required, including Psyc 1 and at least thre 
100-level psychology courses. Students considering graduate study in psychology aê 
advised to take Psyc 105 or 106, a distribution of courses from the categories listed unde 
the major above, Psyc 196, and an elementary course in statistics. 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be take? 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 


listings 


1 General Psychology (3) Stall 
Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. (Fall and spring) 

11 Abnormal Psychology (3) Holmstrom, Rohrbeck, Silber, Ze 
Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and theories of various types of maladjustmen® 
and mental disorders. (Fall and spring) 

12 Social Psychology (3) Belgrave, Sag?! 
Social foundations of behavior: cognition, motivation, role behavior, communica" 
tion, small-group processes, and attitudes. (Fall and spring) 

13 Psychology of Childhood (3) Brandt, Rohrbeck 


Developmental approach to study of the child. Emphasis on the socializatio 

process, learning, and the child’s view of the world. 

22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) Kirkbrid® 
The contributions of psychology to education; emphasis on learning. Includ® 
fieldwork. (Spring) 

104 Ecology and Mental Health (3) Kal? 
Examination by field research of the linkages between aspects of the physi@ 
environment and mental health. Tutorials, conferences, and student field 1% 
search projects. (Fall) ‘ 

105-6 Principles and Methods of Psychology (4—4) Dopkins, Hashtroud 

Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). An experimental approach to understal™ 

ing behavior; individual and class experiments performed. Psyc 105: sensatio 

perception, and emotions and their relation to adaptive behavior. Psyc 10" 

memory, human information processing, learning, and motivation. Laborato! 

fee, $30 per semester. (Academic year) 


PSYCHOLOGY 179 


108 Humanistic Psychology (3) Staff 
Critical examination of humanistic psychology. Emphasis on role of conscious- 
ness in human behavior. Philosophic foundations, existential, phenomenologi- 
cal, and transpersonal psychology. (Spring) 

110 Perception and Understanding in Children (3) Abravanel 
Concepts and research in the area of developmental psychology; emphasis on 
the growth and development of thinking, perceiving, and symbolic activity. 


(Spring) 

112 Psychology of Adolescence (3) Staff 
Psychological characteristics and problems peculiar to adolescence, with em- 
phasis on application of psychology to solution of such problems. (Fall or 
Spring) 

115 Psychology of Language and Communication (3) Staff 


Introduction to psycholinguistics and verbal behavior. Information theory, gener- 
ative grammar theory, cultural and linguistic structures in perception and neuro- 
linguistics programming. (Fall) 

118 Neuropsychology (3) Rothblat 

Analysis of neural processes underlying behavior. Basic structure and functions 
of the nervous system, with emphasis on sensory processes, learning and mem- 
ory, motivation, and emotion. (Fall and spring) 
Group Dynamics (3) Miller 
Relationship of the individual to groups, collectivities, and larger social systems. 
Theory, research, and applications of group and organizational processes, em- 
Phasizing contributions of Freud, Bion, Slater, Miller and Rice. Opportunity is 
Provided to attend a group dynamics workshop, which is recommended but not 
required. Enrollment limited. (Spring) 

Memory and Cognition (3) Hashtroudi 
An examination of the psychological processes underlying human memory and 
Cognition. Topics cover theoretical and experimental issues involving a range of 
Cognitive function from attention and pattern recognition to learning and mem- 
ory. (Fall) 

Psychology and Human Relations (3) Silber 
Understanding human relations and T-group techniques by evolving an on- 
Boing T-group within the course itself. For junior and senior undergraduate social 
Science majors; open to others with permission of instructor. (Summer) 
Health Psychology (3) Jasnoski, Belgrave, Peterson, Poppen 
Current research in the area of health psychology, with special attention to 
PSychological factors related to health and illness, psychological intervention 
With medical patients, and psychological approaches to illness prevention and 
health promotion. 

Theories of Personality (3) Poppen, Rice, Jasnoski 
Survey of personality theories; emphasis on their application to problems of 
individuals. (Fall and spring) 

Seminar: Political and Social Implications of Karp 
Current Approaches to Psychological Treatment (3) 

Presentation and discussion of recent work, such as that of Szasz and Goffman, 
Dearing upon the implications for individuals and society of various approaches 
lo psychological treatment, including psychotherapy and behavior modification. 

Psychological Tests (3) Holmstrom, Karp 

Survey of psychological tests and their more common uses in business, industry, 

Bovernment, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, $25. (Fall and 

Spring) 

Socialization in Childhood (3) Brandt 

xamination of primary methods by which the child is shaped in terms of social 

Judgment and self-control: internalization of controls, assimilation of societal 

Values and parenting procedures. Organized by focus on issues according to 

135 developmental level 
"3 Freud and Modern Psychoanalysis (3) Miller 

Introduction to the work of Freud and his impact on modern psychoanalysis, 
°cusing on the meaning of dreams and the unconscious function of conflict and 
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defense, infantile sexuality and the Oedipus conflict, development of the eg? 
theory of anxiety and neurosis, and the death instinct (Spring) 
Industrial/Organizational Psychology (3) Sager, Offermann, Caplan, Rivet 
Psychological concepts and methods applied to problems of personne! manage 
ment, employee motivation and productivity, supervisory leadership, and org® 
nizational development. (Fall and spring) 

Psychology of Sex Differences (3) Popp 
Relevant biological, psychological, and sociological influences on males al 
females in the development of sex differences; hormonal differences, gendé! 
identity, differential socialization of sons and daughters, masculinity/femininily 
cultural evaluation of male and female roles. Survey of relevant psychologic® 
theory. Emphasis on empirical research and hypothesis testing. (Spring) 
Psychology of Crime and Violence (3) Silbe 
Examination of many psychological aspects of criminal behavior; personality? 
criminals and of psychological processes affecting behavior. 

Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) Carne 
Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, social determinan 
of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, bases of receptivity to pl 
paganda, psychological warfare. 

Clinical Psychology (3) Zea, Peterso 
An exploration of the history, functions, and problems of the clinical psychol? 
gist. Assessment, treatment, community approaches, ethics. Prerequisite: Psy? 
11, 131. 

Attitudes Toward Death and Dying (3) Woodril 
Exploration of the many different aspects, attitudes, and experiences associat 
with the process of death and dying. Limited to juniors and seniors. 
Independent Research (3) stal 
Opportunity for work on individual library or experimental projects. Open 
qualified students by permission; arrangements must be made with the spons% 


ing faculty member prior to registration. May be repeated once for credit. (Fa! 
and spring) i 
Field Experience (3) Abravan® 


Senior psychology majors will spend a minimum of six hours a week in a loc? 
mental health, rehabilitation, school, or community setting. Students register! 
for this course must have blocks of time available in their class schedul& 
(Fall and spring) 

History and Systems of Psychology (3) Rice, Holmstro? 
Senior capstone course that includes à survey and integration of the mak 
viewpoints and concepts of psychology. Required of psychology majors ; 
and spring) 

Honors Seminar (3) sul 
Selected topics in psychology that change from semester to semester. Intende 
primarily for juniors who plan to enroll in Psyc 191 in the senior year an 
students in the Special Honors program in psychology. May be repeated 
credit 

Current Research Issues (3) sul 
Conducted as a seminar. Recent experiments in psychology, including tho” 
performed by members of the class; emphasis on student participation. May 
repeated for credit. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION ae 


I ‘ $t x o 

Programs in public administration are offered at the graduate level by the Schoo 

Business and Public Management. The course listed here is open to interested un^" 
graduates. 


125 


Managing Public Policy (3) sw 
Contemporary concepts and issues in public administration and manage 
Major trends and approaches to governmental administration in the U.S., inclu 
ing the changing federal role, roles of the public sector in relation to the pri 
sector, and managing public agencies at all levels (Fall and spring) 


RELIGION 


RADIO- TELEVISION 


See r : : ^ i 
ee Communication Studies. 


RELIGION 
University Professor S.H. Nasr 

OJessors H.E. Yeide, Jr., D.D. Wallace Jr. (Chair), A.J. Hiltebeitel 
“S80ciate Professorial Lecturer E.S Jospe 

^4 sistant Professors S.A. Quitslund, R.J. Eisen, P.B. Duff 

“S8sistant Professorial Lecturer A Ziffren 


Bac helor of Arts witha major in religion—The following requirements must be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 
“rts and Sciences. 


9 1 
é. Prerequisite courses—Rel 1, 2 


Our required courses in related areas—(a) 6 credit hours in studies of cultures other 


3 
than 4 ; : 
3n American and English (preferably a foreign language), and (b) 6 credit hours in either 


llerature. philosophy, or history 
e Required courses in the major—30 credit hours, including at least 21 hours of upper- 
tradi es Twelve of these hours must be chosen from one of the following religious 
may aa Christianity, Hinduism, Islam, and Judaism Appropriate graduate seminars 
Rel 1 j; Proved as substitutions for advanc ed-level courses. The program must include 
„and at least one course each in Hebrew Sx riptures and in New Testament 
funeral Honors are awarded to students who meet the requirements stated under 
“Tsity Regulations and who complete an honors thesis by enrolling in Rel 191 


gradi recommended that students include the study of foreign languages in their under- 
dte Program, including a language crucial to one of the religious traditions. All 
: ents 


expecting to enter graduate school are urged to study French or German 
` Minor in re] 
Must be 
"e depart 
Wi : 
e Permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
liiat toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 
Bs. 


igion—Required: a minimum of 18 credit hours in religion, of which at least 
upper-level courses. The minor program will be developed in consultation with 
mental advisor. Rel 101 is strongly recommended for all participating students 


1 Introduction to World Religions: West (3) Staff 
Examination of the religions of the ancient Mediterranean and the major religions 
of the West Religious foundations of Western civilizations. The development of 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam and their confrontations with secularization 
and political upheaval in the modern world (Fall and spring) 
Introduction to World Religions: East (3) Staff 
Examination of the major religions of the East and comparison with religions in 
the West Approaches to the cross-cultural study of religion. Hinduism, Buddh- 
‘sm, and the religions of Tibet, China, and Japan are studied with respect to their 
s: pd and their encounter with modernity (Fall and spring) 
” sne Hebrew Scriptures (3) Duff 
The literature, history, and religious thought represented by the Hebrew Sc rip- 
tures (Old Testament). Continuities and contrasts between Israel and the ancient 
‘Near East are considered through study of the world view, oral and literary 
tradition, main religious ideas, and chief figures and movements of the biblical 
literature (Fall and spring) 
The New Testament (3) Duff 
"terature and history of earliest Christianity in the setting of the religious 
Movements of the Greco-Roman world and dev elopments within Judaism. The 
meaning of the earliest Christian proclamation about the significance of the life, 
teac hing, and death of Jesus of Nazareth becomes the basis for tracing the forma- 
tion and expansion of the Christian movement (Fall and spring) 
Judaism: Identities and Ideas (3) 
Exploration of import 
Study of people 


N 


10 


Eisen 
ant practices and beliefs in classical and modern times 
and texts that confront tradition and change. This course pre- 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


sents several academic approaches to the description and definition of Judaic 
ways of life. Readings and discussions focus on the myths and rituals oí 
Judaism (Fall and spring) 

101 Theories in the Study of Religion (3) Hiltebeitel 
Seminar taught jointly by the faculty of the Department of Religion. Analysis of 
different ways in which religious phenomena can be approached. Readings and 
discussion of some of the epoch-making books in the development of the study of 
religion 


103 The Prophets (3) Quitslund 
Development of the prophetic movement in Israel; cultural, economic, literary 


and religious dimensions; elements of lasting value in the prophetic teaching: 
Study of selected prophets 

104 The Life and Thought of Jesus (3) Quitslund 
Comprehensive study of the life and teachings of Jesus with critical attention to 
sources. Quest for the historical Jesus 

105 The Life and Thought of Paul (3) Quitslund 
Backgrounds of early Christianity, first-century religious and social condition 
affecting the spread of Christianity, the life and journeys of Paul, Paul's presenta 
tion of the Christian faith 

107 Rabbinic Literature and Thought (3) Eisen 
Readings of the Mishna, Tosefta, Talmuds, midrashim, and liturgical works in 
English translation. Methods of literary and historical analysis introduced an 
applied. Individual research projects. 

111 Myth, Epic, and Novel (3) Hiltebeité! 
Religious themes and images of the hero and their cultural significance in 
literature: e.g., Indo-European, Biblical, Babylonian narrative traditions; Greek 
epic and drama; Dante, Milton, Dostoevsky, Kafka, Hesse, Faulkner, Becket! 

113 Early Post-Biblical Judaism (3) Eise? 
History of Judaism from the time of Ezra through the destruction of Jerusalem i 
70 CE—canonization of the Pentateuch, Hellenism, Maccabean revolt, growth d 
sectarian movements, Herod, ferment against Rome in context of Eastern and 
Western political currents. Use of primary sources, especially the Bible, Jos 
ephus, and rabbinic and noncanonical writings. 

114 Judaism in the Rabbinic Period (3) Eise” 
From 70 CE through end of rabbinic period. Focus on religious responses w 
destruction of the Temple; apocalyptic thinking and revolt of Bar Cochba; 1* 
binic and patriarchal responses to Roman authority; Tannaitic and Amore 
Judaism in Palestine and Babylonia; mystical and folk religion phenomena pre 
served in art and literature. 

115 Judaism in the Medieval World (3) Eise 
History of relations between Jews and non-Jews. Daily life and education of th 
ordinary Jew; rabbinical law and interpretation of scripture; Jewish philos? 
phers, mystics, sects, and messianic movements. 

116 Judaism After Emancipation (3) 

Transformation of community and beliefs among Jews beginning with catal 
their political emancipation. Responses to beginnings of modernity among 
in Europe, America, and Israel. 

121 Ethics and the World Religions (3) : 
Modern concepts of ethics and their relation to major world religions; religion? 
stimulus and barrier to moral change; modern moral issues and religious ethic 

122 Christian Ethics and Modern Society (3) yeió' 
Nature and principles of Christian life as developed by the Christian communi! 
problems of personal conduct; application to various social institutions. 

124 Contemporary Movements in Theology (3) QuitslUP 
Theological approach and systems of a selected number of modern theologi?" 
and/or theological movements such as process theology, liberation theolo" , 

126 Western Mysticism (3) Quits bg” 
Study of the phenomenon of religious experience and of selected mystics " 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam 

127 Medicine, Religion, and Healing (1) 

Total care concept. Importance of religion in medical practice for p 
physician. Concept of the professional, the clergy's role in healing, relig?" 
perspective on issues in medical ethics 


Eise? 
yst o 
Jr 


yeid! 


taid? 
eit 
atient © 


The Holocaust in Film and Literature (3) Staff 

Study of artistic responses in fiction and nonfiction to a period of supreme 
importance in Jewish and world history; the attempts on screen and in print to 
confront and understand this modern catastrophe 

143 Early Christianity and the Spiritual Life of the Ancient World (3) Wallace 

Rise and development of Christianity in relation to the culture, philoso 

phy, mystery religions, and general religious life of the Greco-Roman world to 

A.D. 500 

Medieval Faith and Symbolism (3) Wallace 

Christian life and thought in the Middle Ages; mystics, saints, popes 

philosophers 

Religious Currents in the Renaissance and Reformation (3 Wallace 

Transformation of the Western understanding of human identity and destiny 

from the end of the Middle Ages to the Age of Reason 

Christianity from the Enlightenment to Existentialism (3) Wallace 

Changes in Christian life and thought since 1700, as seen in theology, literature, 

political life, and religious institutions 


14 


rs 


and 


145 


146 


155 Religion, Myth, and Magic (3) Simons, Wagner 
Same as Anth 155 
157 Indian Philosophy and Mysticism (3 Hiltebeitel 


Indian speculative and mystical traditions; late Vedas Upanishads, Bhagavad 
Gita, Buddhist, and Hindu soteriological systems 
158 Hinduism (3) Hiltebeitel 
Study of continuity and « hange in Hinduism, with emphasis on historical devel- 
opment and the consolidating features of the religion Attention to relations 
B between classical and popular living forms 
159 Mythologies of India (3) Hiltebeitel 
The lore of Indian gods (Vedic, Puranic), heroes (epics), and holy men (Hindu 
Buddhist, Jain, Tantric); ties with Indian art. « aste, cult, cosmology, and spiritual 
ideals. 
160 Buddhism (3) Hiltebeitel 
Origin, development, and contemporary status of Buddhist life and thought; its 
impact on Asia 


161 Islam (3) Nasr 

Origin, development, and contemporary status of Islamic life and thought; its 
. impact on the Near East 

162 Symbolism in the History of Religions (3) Hiltebeitel 
Religious symbolism, myth, legend, and ritual in the religions of the world 
Various theoretical analyses 

163 Islamic Religion and Art (3) Nasr 
nvestigation of major forms of Islamic art, such as calligraphy, architecture, and 
urban design; Quranic chanting, poetry, and music in relation to the principles of 
Islamic revelation. Same as Art 119 

164 


Islamic Philosophy and Theology (3) Nasr 
e major schools of Islamic philosophy and theology, considered in both a 
morphological and historical manner. The relation between revelation and rea- 
son, determination and free will, and div ine and human knowledge as well as the 
relation among science, philosophy, and religion. The development of various 
R schools of thought, from the classical period to the present 
Sufism (Islamic Mysticism) (3) Nasr 
e foundation of Sufism in the Quranic revelation, its subsequent development, 
and its significance within Islamic civilization. Doctrines and practices of Suf- 
ism; history of the Sufi orders; Sufi literature, particularly in Arabic and Persian 
e influence of Sufism upon social and political life and its state and role in the 
b» Re] emporary world, both Islamic and non-Islamic 
‘eligion in American Culture (3) Wallace 
Growth of religious groups and institutions in relation to American culture, 
development of religious thought, and analysis of the contemporary religious 
scene 
American Judaism (3) Eisen 
eligious thought and institutions with emphasis on contemporary Judaism 
Aythic and ritual life of American Jews, including responses to Israel, diaspora 
the Holox aust, family and community dynamics 


N 
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181 Women in Western Religion (3) Quitslund 
Historical, theological, and ethical investigation of the image and role of wome? 
in Judaism and Christianity; special consideration of the Biblical experience, thé 
sexual qualifications for religious office, use of male and female images an 


languages, and contemporary issues. 

184 The Thought of Martin Buber (3) Jospe 
Basic principles underlying the Life of Dialogue and application of those princi 
ples to all strata of life from interpersonal relationships to the religious realm: 

190 Selected Topics (3) Staff 
Critical examination of religious phenomena rendered timely by current events 
or special resources. Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be 
repeated for credit provided the topic differs. 

191 Senior Honors Thesis (3) 

Required of and open only to undergraduate honors candidates in re 


and spring) 


Staff 
ligion. (Fall 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Professors J.A. Frey, J.F Burks, I. Azar, P.G. Sáenz 
Associate Professors M.A.B. Coffland, G. Ludlow, J.F. Thibault (Chair) 
Assistant Professors G.P. Huvé, Y. Captain-Hidalgo, J.A. Quiroga, R. Valero, I.R. Vergara 


E. Marder 
Adjunct Associate Professor M. Feretti 
Adjunct Assistant Professors L. Franklin, D. Konz 
Instructor D.L. Cahill 
(2) Spanish 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in (1) French language and literature, : 
ement 


language and literature, (3) Spanish-American literature—The following requir 
must be fulfilled: j 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School ? 
Arts and Sciences. 
2. Prerequisite courses—Fren/Span 1—2-3, 4, 8 or 9, 10, 30, or equivalent. 
3. Required for the majors—Fren 53, 54, and 90; or Span 53, 54, and 90; or Span 55, 56 
and 90; plus a minimum of 15 credit hours of 100-level courses, of which at least 9 hov® 
must be in literature. In addition, a proseminar (Fren/Span 199—200) is required. 
student is expected to demonstrate à knowledge of his or her field in breadth and depth b 
passing a comprehensive examination at the end of the senior year. 


Minor in French or Hispanic languages and literatures—Required: 9 credit hours chos? 


from Fren or Span 30, 53, 54, 90 and Span 55, 56; 12 additional hours selected from amo 
French or Spanish courses numbered 8 and above, including at least 6 credit hours of 1 
level courses. 
4 
g^ 
en! 


dè 


nt who has not been granted advanced standin 
begun in high school must take a place™ 
assignment is m? 


Placement Examinations: A stude 
who wishes to continue in college the language 
examination before registration. Upon completion of the examination, 


to the appropriate course. 


FRENCH 


Departmental prerequisite: Fren 4 or equivalent is prerequisite to all courses in Fre 
from Fren 8 and above. 


m 


1 Basic French I (4) su 
First-semester French. Pronunciation, conversation, re 
mar. Laboratory fee, $50. (Fall, spring, and summer) j 
Basic French II (4) Su 
Second-semester French. Emphasis on communication, composition, and re 
ing. Prerequisite: Fren 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50. (Fall, spring 9 
summer) af 
Intermediate French (4) o^ 
Third-semester language study. Complete review of grammar. Emphasis M 
cabulary acquisition, reading, and composition. Prerequisite: Fren 2 or equ 
lent. Laboratory fee, $50. (Fall, spring, and summer) 


ading, composition, g? 
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4 Language and Culture (3) 

Fourth-semester language study History, geography, and culture 
emphasis on conversation and composition. Prerequisite: Fre 
Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall, spring, and summer) 

The Language of Business, Commerce, and Management (3) Staff 


Fifth-semester language study; refining of general linguistic « ompetence; intro- 
duction to French economic life; t 


Frey and Stafí 
of France, with 
n 3 or equivalent 


E 


he language of business and finance Emphasis 
on oral presentation, stressing communicative skills. Prerequisite: Fren 4 or 
equivalent. Students who receive credit for Fren 8 « 
Fren 9. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall) 

Contemporary Institutions (3) Staff 
Fifth-semester language study based on written and video documentation of 
contemporary society, institutions, everyday life, current events Emphasis on 
oral presentation, stressing communicative skills. Prerequisite: Fren 4. Students 
who receive credit for Fren 9 cannot rec eive credit for Fren 8. L 
(Fall, spring, and summer) 

Press, Communication, and Politics (3) Staff 
Sixth-semester language study utilizing daily and weekly newspapers and maga- 
zines. Emphasis on writing skills Special attention to national and international 
Issues as seen from the perspective of France and the Francophone world. Prereq- 
uisite: Fren 8 or 9. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall, spring, and summer) 

20 French Pronunciation (3) 


The sounds of French. Oral readings, presentations, recitation. P 


annot receive credit for 


aboratory fee, $50 


10 


Huvé 


oetry, scenes 
from plays. Emphasis on phonetics and diction, with attention to accent, rhythm, 


and intonation. Prerequisite: Fren 10 Laboratory fee, $50 (Spring) 

General Readings in French Literature (3) Marder and Staff 

Readings in prose, poetry, and drama Introduction to techniques of textual 

criticism; attention to linguistic and stylistic difficulties in textual analysis 

Prerequisite: Fren 10 (Fall and spring) 

49 French for Graduate Students (0) Staff 
For graduate students preparing for reading examinations. No academic credit. 
Tuition is charged at the rate of 3 credit hours. (Fall, spring, and summer) 

53 History of French Literature from the Middle Ages Burks, Coffland 

Through the 17th Century (3) 

Lecture and discussion in French. Development of genre and movements 

Selected readings across these periods plus the reading of complete texts of 

epics, essays, novels, and plays. Prerequisite: Fren 30 or equivalent (Fall) 

History of French Literature from the 18th Burks, Coffland 

Through the 20th Century (3) 

cture and discussion in French Philosophical and literary movements of the 
modern period. Selected readings across the period plus the reading of complete 
texts of novels and drama Prerequisite: Fren 30 or equivalent. (Spring) 

Textual Analysis (3) Burks 

Methodology and vocabulary of literary criticism. Application of various princi- 

Ples of textual analysis and critical approaches to literature. Prerequisite: Fren 30 

or equivalent. (Spring) 

Advanced French Grammar and Style (3) Thibault and Staff 

"omposition, drills, dictations. Translations into French. Study of vocabulary 

5 Syntax, with emphasis on stylistic devices. Prerequisite; Fren 10 

'all) 
109 Contemporary France (3) 
Emphasis on adv. 
based on conte 


90 


108 


Huvé and Staff 
anced oral work. Discussion of French culture and civilization, 
mporary writings and video documents Prerequisite: Fren 10. 


i Laboratory fee, $50. (Fall) 
10 Business and Commercial French (3) Huvé and Staff 


Structure and language of French economic institutions. Discussion of legal, 
inancial, and administrative documents. Oral and written reports. Preparation 

for the certificate of the Paris Chamber of Commerce. Prerequisite: Fren 10 

(Spring) 

Studies in Medieval French Literature (3) Coffland 
eadings and analysis of the major literary texts from the 11th through 15th 


ae aurias Chansons de geste, courtly literature, fabliaux, drama, lyric and didac- 
IC poetry 


120 


133-34 Special Topics in French Literature (3—3) 


ITALIAN 
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Burks and Staff 


121 French Literature of the Renaissance (3) 
als in France during the 16th 


rhe development and maturation of humanistic ide 
century. Rabelais, Montaigne, and La Pléiade 

122 The Age of Classicism (3) Burks, Ludlow 
Drama, philosophy, criticism, poetry, and fiction of the 17th century. Study 0 


major social, political, and religious movements: préciosité Baroque, Jansenis™ 


rationalism. 
123 The Age of Enlightenment (3) 
Study of major novelists, dramatists, philosophes, 
century. The influence of the works of Montesquieu, Voltaire, Diderot, and 
Rousseau on European and American thought of the period. 
124 19th-Century French Literature (3) Frey, Thibault 
Study of the major literary movements of the 19th century from romanticism t 
symbolism. Emphasis on stylistic analysis of major poems, novels, and dramas 


Ludlow 
and ideologues of the 18th 


(Spring) 
125 Studies in 20th-Century French Literature (3) Coffland, Thibaull 
The major literary movements of the 20th century: avant-garde, surrealis™ 
existentialism, nouveau roman, and nouveau théâtre 


130 Theory of Poetic Discourse (3) 
An examination of the creation and evolution of poetic genres Textual analys 


Frey 
isol 


major French poets 
131 Theory of Narrative Discourse (3) Thibault, Marde 
Study of the various traditions in the novel, from its medieval origins to the 


present. 


132 Theory of Drama (3) 
Study of major dramatic genre. Medieval forms, classic tragedy and com 


drama and melodrama; fin de siécle; contemporary theatre. 

Marder, Fre) 
May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. Fall 1992: Literature an 
psychoanalysis. Spring 1993: Images of culture in postwar France, 1945-1968 


staff 


Burks, Marde 
nedy 


Romantic 


200 Proseminar (3—3) 
Required of all majors; preparation for the major field examination. Conferences 


group discussion, practicum; literature in relation to the other arts and the soci? 
sciences. Fren 199: textual analysis, literary criticism, theory, and methods. Fre? 
200: the concepts of literary history and the history of French literature; perio $ 
authors, genres, topics. (Academic year) 


1 Basic Italian I (4) sul 
First-semester Italian. Pronunciation, conversation, reading, composition, gra 


mar. Laboratory fee, $50. (Fall, spring, and summer) 

2 Basic Italian II (4) sul 
Second-semester Italian. Emphasis on communication, composition, and rea 
ing. Prerequisite: Ital 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50. (Fall, spring. am 
summer) N 

3 Intermediate Italian (4) su 
Third-semester Italian. Comple 
acquisition, reading, and composition. Pre 
tory fee, $50. (Fall) 

4 Language and Culture (3) Fere! 
Fourth-semester language study. History, geography, and culture of Italy, i 
emphasis on conversation and composition. Prerequisite: Ital 3 or equivale 
Laboratory fee, $50 per semester. (Spring) 


9 Contemporary Institutions (3) f 
Fifth-semester language study based on written and video documentatio® 


contemporary society, institutions, everyday life, current events. Emphasis ; 
oral presentation, stressing communicative skills. Prerequisite: Ital 4. Labor?" 
fee, $50. " 
10 Press, Communication, and Politics (3) Fert 
Sixth-semester language study, utilizing daily and weekly newspapers and o 
azines. Emphasis on writing skills. Special attention to national and inte 


i : y 
te review of grammar. Emphasis on vocabulé® 
requisite: Ital 2 or equivalent Labo 


Fert 
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tional issues as seen from the 
fee, $50 

52 Survey of Italian Literature (3-3) 
Readings in Italian literature from the Middle 
reports, and informal discussions 


perspective of Italy. Prerequisite: Ita] 9 Laboratory 


51 Ferretti 
Ages to the present. Lectures 


PORTUGUESE 


l Basic Portuguese I (4) Franklin 
First-semester Portuguese 


Pronunciation, conversation, reading, composition, 


grammar. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall) 
2 Basic Portuguese II (4) 


Franklin 
Second-semester Portuguese 


Emphasis on communication, composition, and 
reading. Prerequisite: Port 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50 (Spring) 
3 Intermediate Portuguese (4) Franklin 


lhird-semester Portuguese. Complete revie 
lary acquisition, reading, and composition 
Laboratory fee, $50. (Fall) 

4 Language and Culture (3) 
Fourth-semester language study. History, geography, and culture of Brazil, with 


emphasis on conversation and composition. Prerequisite: Port 3 or e 
Laboratory fee, $50 (Spring) 


9 Contemporary Institutions (3) 
Fifth-semester language study base 


w of grammar. Emphasis on vo abu 
. Prerequisite: Port 2 or equivalent 


Franklin 
quivalent 


Franklin 
d on written and video documentation of 
contemporary society, institutions, everyday life, current events. Emphasis on 


oral presentation, stressing communicative skills. Prerequisite: Port 4. Labora- 
tory fee, $50 (Fall) 


10 Press, Communication, and Politics (3) 
Sixth-semester language study, utilizing daily and weekly newspapers and mag- 
azines. Emphasis on writing skills. Special attention to national and interna- 


tional issues as seen from the perspective of Brazil and Portugal Prerequisite 
Port 9. Laboratorv fee, $50 (Spring) 


ROMANIAN 


Franklin 


49-50 Readings in Romanian (3—3) Staff 


An introductory course that stresses the basic grammar of Romanian and concen- 
trates on the development of reading skills. Knowledge of another 
language is useful. (Offered as the demand warrants) 


SPANISH 


Romance 


D ur 
ish *Partmenta] prerequisite: 
' ‘Tom Span 8 and above 


1 


Span 4 or equivalent is prerequisite to all courses in Span- 


Basic Spanish I (4) 

First-semester Spanish. Pronunciation, conve 
grammar. Laboratory fee, $50 

2 Basic Spanish II (4) 
Second-semester Spanish. Emph 
ing. Prerequisite: Span 1 or equiv. 
summer) 

Intermediate Spanish (4) 
l'hird-semester Spanish. Complete 
acquisition, reading, and compositi 
ratory fee, $50 


Staff 
rsation, reading, composition, 
(Fall, spring, and summer) 


Staff 
and read- 
(Fall, spring, and 


asis on communication, composition, 
alent. Laboratory fee, $50 


Staff 
review of grammar. Emphasis on voc abulary 
on. Prerequisite: Span 2 or equivalent. Labo- 
(Fall, spring, and summer) 


4 Language and Culture (3) Staff 
Ourth-semester language study History, geography, and culture of Spain, with 
emphasis on conversation and composition Prerequisite: Span 3 or equivalent 

x Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall, spring, and summer) 


‘he Language of Business, Commerce, and Management (3) Staff 
Fifth-semester language study; refining of general linguistic competence; intro- 
duction to the economic life of Latin America and Spain; the language of business 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


and finance. Emphasis on oral presentation, stressing communk ative skills. 
Prerequisite: Span 4 or equivalent Students who receive credit for Span 8 cannot 
receive credit for Span 9. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall) 

9 Contemporary Institutions (3) 
Fifth-semester language study base 
contemporary society, institutions, ev 
oral presentation, stressing communk 
who receive credit for Span 9 cannot receive credit for Span 8 
fee, $50. (Fall, spring, and summer) i 

10 Press, Communication, and Politics (3) Vergara and Staff 

Sixth-semester language study utilizing daily and weekly newspapers and mag® 

zines. Emphasis on writing skills. Spec ial attention to national and internationa 

issues as seen from the perspective of Spain and Spanish America. Prerequisite 

Span 8 or 9. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall, spring, and summer) 

Spanish Pronunciation (3) Staff 

The sounds of Spanish. Oral readings, presentations, recitation. Poetry, scenes 

from plays. Emphasis on phonetics and diction, with attention to accent, rhythm 

and intonation. Prerequisite: Span 10. Laboratory fee, $50. (Spring) 

30 General Readings in Spanish Literature (3) Quiroga and Stall 
Readings in prose, poetry, and drama. Introduction to techniques of textu 
criticism: attention to linguistic and stylistic difficulties in textual analysis. Pre 
requisite: Span 10. (Fall and spring) 

49 Spanish for Graduate Students (0) 

For graduate students preparing for reading examinations. No academic credit 

Tuition is charged at the rate of 3 credit hours. (Fall and spring) 

History of Spanish Literature from the Middle Ages Vergara, Sáe? 

Through the Siglo de Oro (3) 

Lecture and discussion in Spanish. Development of genre and movemenls 

Selected readings across the period plus the reading of complete texts e 

epics, essays, novels, and drama. Prerequisite: Span 30 or equivalent. (Fa! 

54 History of Spanish Literature from the 18th Vergara, Sáe 

Through the 20th Century (3) 

Lecture and discussion in Spanish. Philosophical and literary movements of th? 

modern period. Selected readings across the period plus the reading of comp e 

texts of novels and drama. Prerequisite: Span 30 or equivalent. (Spring) 

History of Spanish-American Literature from the Quiroga, Captain-Hidal? 

Conquest Through Romanticism (3) 

Lecture and discussion in Spanish. A survey course that covers all genres 8? 

focuses on major trends and issues. Prerequisite: Span 30 or equivalent. (Fal 

56 History of Spanish-American Literature from Quiroga, Captain-Hidalf 
Modernism to the Present (3) 

A survey course that covers all genres and focuses on major trends and issue® 
Prerequisite: Span 30 or equivalent. (Spring) : 

90 Textual Analysis (3) Vergara, Vale? 
Methodology and vocabulary of literary criticism. Application of various print, 
ples of textual analysis and critical approaches to literature. Prerequisite: Spa? : 


Vergara and Staff 
d on written and video documentation 0 
reryday life, current events. Emphasis 0n 
ative skills. Prerequisite: Span 4. Students 
Laboratory 


2C 


Savi? 


[91] 
Qo 


ou 
a 


0 


or equivalent. (Spring) : 
108 Advanced Spanish Grammar and Style (3) Sá 
Composition, drills, dictations. Translations into Spanish. Study of vocabuli 
and syntax, with emphasis on stylistic devices. Prerequisite: Span 10. 
(Fall) 
109 Contemporary Spain and Latin America (3) Quiroga, verse 
Emphasis on advanced oral work. Discussion of Hispanic culture and civi ed 


tion, based on contemporary writings and video documents. Laboratory fee, 


Prerequisite: Span 10. (Fall) if 
110 Business and Commercial Spanish (3) St A 
Structure and language of Latin American and Spanish economic institution, 
Discussion of legal, financial, and administrative documents. Oral and writ? 
reports. Prerequisite: Span 10. (Spring) ( 
120 Studies in Medieval Spanish Literature (3) je 
Reading and analysis of the major literary texts from the 11th through the E 
century. Attention paid to linguistic aspects of Old Spanish. 


SERVICE 


LEARNING PROGRAM 189 


121 Studies in Golden Age Literature (3) Azar 
Reading and analysis of the major texts of the 16th and 17th centuries Lyric 
poetry and the “invention” of subjec tivity. Prose fiction and the structure of life 
Golden Age Comedia and the relation between private and public life. Human 
ism and the Classical Tradition The invention of the press, the status of writing 
and the new culture of the book. The (post)modernity of Golden Age literature 
Cervantes’ Don Quijote and the Rise of the Novel (3) Valero, Vergara, Azar 
The novel as a genre. Literature as an institution: Western literary tradition 
Constructed and deconstructed. The structure of narrative 
truth. Literature and life, 
18th- and 19th-Century Spanish Literature (3) 
Readings in major 18th- and 19th-century texts 
realism, naturalism. 


122-23 


and the question of 
124 Vergara 
Romanticism, Costumbrismo, 


125 Contemporary Spanish Literature (3) Sáenz 
Prose, poetry, and drama of the 20th century; Generations of 1898, of 1927, the 
novel after the Spanish Civil War 

130 Theory of Poetic Discourse (3) Quiroga, Valero 
Major classical and modern poetic traditions and genres. Textual analysis of 
major Spanish works. 

131 Theory of Narrative Discourse (3) Vergara and Staff 
Emphasis on the novel and short story 

132 Theory of Drama (3) Azar, Valero 

133... Study of major dramatic traditions in Spain. Emphasis on the commedia 
“°~34 Special Topics in Spanish Literature (3—3) Captain-Hidalgo, Sáenz 
May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. Fall 1992: Film as text 
as Spring 1993: The Spanish civil war. 
5 


5 Modern Spanish-American Poetry (3) 
Poetry after Modernism; the various metric patterns that ch 
authors such as Agustini, Mistral, Huidobro, Vill 
Neruda, Parra, Cardenal, Guillén, Lezama, and Palés (Spring) 
146 Short Fiction (3) Valero, Captain-Hidalgo 
Analysis of short stories and short novels by writers such as Quiroga, Rulfo, 
Fuentes, Cortázar, Zapata Olivella, and Arenas 
Spanish-American Polemics (3) 
Origin and development of writing in Spanish Ame 
Creation of national or nationalist disc ourse. Readings include excerpts concern- 
ing the New World and its inhabitants, the question of independence (cultural 
ànd economic), and the discourse for and against slavery. The focus is on the 19th 
Century and the essay 
New Narrative (3) 
A study of experimental fiction in Spanish Americ 
of the mid-1960s through the 
narrative. 
149 Colonial Literature (3) 
Ocus on the literature written before independenc 
Spanish Medieval and Renaissance literature. 
1 Omanticism and Modernism (3) Quiroga, Vergara 
ey Writers and trends that characterize Romantic ism and Modernism. Readings 
Include works from the period of the French and American Revolutions Andrés, 
199. 200 Sarmiento, Olmedo, Heredia, Darío, Marti, and Lugones. 
Oseminar (3-3) 
equired of all majors; preparation for the major field examination. Conferer 
group discussion, practicum; literature in relation to the other arts and the social 
Sciences, Span 199: textual analysis, literary criticism, theory, and methods 
?Pan 200: the concepts of literary history and the history of Spanish literature: 
Periods, authors, genres, topics. (Academic year) 


Quiroga, Valero 
aracterize the work of 
aurrutia, Vallejo, Borges, 


Quiroga, Captain-Hidalgo 
rica and its relationship to the 


148 Valero, Captain-Hidalgo 
a, with a focus on the literature 
1970s. Precursors of and successors to the new 


Quiroga, Captain-Hidalgo 
e, with an incursion into 


Staff 
nces, 


SERV, 
"XVICE-LEA RNING PROGRAM 


1 " i ‘ 
2 Issues in Human Services (3 or 6) Nashman 
n inquiry into the values and methods of practitioners in the field of human 


Services, linking academic study and field experience. Admission by permission 
of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


154 Independent Study (1 to 6) McAleavey and Staff 

Fieldwork combined with academic study, involving field placements an 
ademic program of study, under the supervision of an appI? 
r. Students must contract with the agency, the faculty mem 
Program. Admission by permission of directo 


complementary ac 
priate faculty membe 
ber, and the Service—Learning 
(Fall and spring) 


700 SERIES 


The 700 Series is made up of experimental or special courses that are on the cutting edge 
lemic endeavor. Often, courses in the 700 Series focus on interdisciplinary % 
eries courses change each semester, student 
ith the participé" 
f the 


of the acac 
very current issues in a field. Because 700 S 
should consult the Schedule of Classes for offerings. Courses are listed w 


ing departments; course descriptions appear in a specially designated section 0 


Schedule. 
Courses numbered 701 are in general studies, 721 courses are interdepartmental, 751 


courses are interschool, and 770s are taught by University Professors and are listed in this 
Bulletin under the designation of University Professors. The program is coordinated by the 
Special Assistant to the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES = 


Professors C.A. Moser, N.N. Natov (Emeritus) 

Associate Professors Y. Olkhovsky, I. Thompson (Chair) 
Associate Professorial Lecturer S. Ficks 

Assistant Professors R.M. Robin, P. Rollberg 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Russian language and literature—The followi!f 


requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under C 
Arts and Sciences. 

2. Prerequisite courses— 


91-92 ^ 
3. Required for the major: 42 credit hours of course work in the Department of Sle 


Languages and Literatures distributed as follows: language—18 hours (Slav 11-12 9 
109-10); culture—6 hours (Slav 161—62); literature in Russian—6 hours chosen from si 
171, 172, 173, 174; literature in English translation—6 hours chosen from 100-level coU f 
(Slav 166 must be included); Slav 199—200. R^ 

A student who is already proficient in Russian language or literature may, upon passi. 
an appropriate examination, waive any or all of the language or literature courses below" 
100 level, as well as up to 6 credit hours of 100-level courses. 


Minor in Russian language and literature—Slav 1—2 and 3—4 or 5—6; 9—10 or 101 
credit hours chosen from Slav 91-92, 161-62, and 165, 166. 
n 


Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced standing" 
who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must take a place?” 4 
examination before registration. Upon completion of the examination, assignment i$ m 


to the appropriate course. , 
sw 


Solumbian College and Graduate School 


Slav 5—6 (preferred), or Slav 1—2, 3—4; or equivalent; and sir 


E 


1-2 Basic Russian (4—4) 
First part of beginning cours 
reading, and writing Russian. S 
per semester. (Academic year) aj 
3—4 Basic Russian (4—4) wi 
Second half of beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understand, 
Slav 3: Slav 1-2 or equiva” 


e in fundamentals of speaking, understand 
lav 1 is prerequisite to Slav 2. Laboratory fee: 


reading, and writing Russian. Prerequisite to v 

Prerequisite to Slav 4: Slav 3. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester. (Acad? 

year) i 
Robin and s 


5—6 Intensive Basic Russian (8—8) 
Beginning intensive course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding. gyf 
ing, and writing Russian (equivalent to Slav 1-2 and 3—4). Prerequisite tO J 
Slav 2 or 5 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $70 per semester. (Academic? 


Intermediate Russian (3—3 


Rollberg 
Practice in speaking, listening, reading, and writing at the intermediate level 
Prerequisite: Slav 4, 6, or permission of instructor. Laboratorv fee $50 per 
semester (Academic year) 

11-12 Intensive Intermediate Russian (6—6) Thompson, Robin 
Intermediate intensive course in speaking, understanding reading, and writing 
Russian. Compared to Slav 9 10, includes additional practice in language skills 
Prerequisite: Slav 4, 6, or permission of instructor. Recommended for majors 
Laboratory fee, $70 per semester (Academic year) 

21 


22 Basic Czech (3—3) Staff 
Beginning course in 


fundamentals of speaking, understanding, reading, and 


writing Czech. Prerequisite to Slav 22: Slav 21 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50 


per semester (Offered when the demand warrants) 
31-32 Basic Polish (3-3) 


Staff 
Beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding reading, and 
writing Polish. Prerequisite to Slav 32: Slav 31 or equivalent Laboratory fee, $50 
per semester (Offered when the demand warrants) 


11-42 Basic Serbo-Croatian (3—3) Staff 
Beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, reading, and 
writing Serbo-Croatian Prerequisite to Slav 42: Slav 41 or equivalent. Laboratory 

> fee, $50 per semester (Offered when the demand warrants) 

?1—52 Basic Bulgarian (3—3) Moser 
Beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, reading, and 
writing Bulgarian Prerequisite to Slav 52: Slav 51 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, 

91-9» $50 per semester (Offered when the demand warrants) 


Introduction to Russian Literature (3—3) 

Emergence and development of Russian literature and ide 

early 20th centuries—in English 

7? Readings in the Soviet Press (3-3) Ficks 
Representative reading and translation of Soviet periodicals and current publica- 


109. 4 tions in social sc iences. Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 6 or permission of 
*~40 Advanced Russian (3—3) 

Practice in speakin 

uisite 


Moser 
as during the 19th and 
(Academic year) 


instructor 

Staff 
level. Prereq- 
Laboratory fee, $50 per semester 


8, listening, reading, and writing at the advanced 
Slav 12 or permission of instruc tor 
(Academic year) 
Leo Tolstoy: His Life and Works (3) 
Evolution of Tolstoy's artistic and philosophical ideas and t} 
Sian literature and soc iety—in English 
128 Dostoevsky: The Man and the Artist (3) 

Sources and development of Dostoevsky’s 
143. 14 ideas —in English (Spring) 

4 The Russian Novel (3-3) 
161... Study of representative novels of the 19th and 20th centuries 
762 Russian Culture (3—3) 
Survey of Russian cultural herit 


Staff 
eir impact on Rus- 


Rollberg 
philosophical, religious, and aesthetic 


Moser 

in English 
Olkhovsky 
age from origins of ancient Russia to present- 


in 

. English. (Academic year) 

165 Modern Russian Literature from the Rollberg 
Revolution to World War II (3) 


Basic themes, trends, and literary figures of the 1920s and 1930s; tk 
à the revolution on writers and literature; emergence of social realism—in English 
166 Modern Russian Literature from World War II to the Present (3) Rollberg 
siterature in wartime and in postwar years: the “thaws,” the new generation of 
Writers, and new trends in literature since the 1960s—in English 
Readings in 19th-Century Russian Prose (3) 
Reading of selected prose texts of the 19th century—in Russian Prerequisite: 
E Slav 10 or equivalent; Slav 91—92 (Fall, even years) 
: Readings in 19th-Century Russian Poetry (3) Moser 
eading of selected poetry of the 19th century—in Russian Prerequisite: Slav 10 
in or equivalent; Slav 91-92 (Spring, odd years) 
^3 Readings in 20th-Century Prose (3) 


eading and discussion of selec ted prose of the 20th century 
uisite: Slay 


1e impact of 


Moser 


Rollberg 
in Russian. Prereq- 
10 or equivalent; Slav 165, 166 (Fall, odd years) 
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Rollberg 


174 Readings in 20th-Century Poetry (3) 
in Russian. Prerequisite: Slav 10 


Reading of selected poetry of the 20th century 
or equivalent; Slav 165, 166 (Spring, even years) 
199—200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) 
Review and analysis of language and liter 


Moser, Thompson 
ature (Academic year) 


SOCIOLOG Y 


University Professor A. Etzioni 

Professors R.W. Stephens, R.G. Brown (Chair), T.F 
R.A. Wallace, P. Langton, W.J. Chambliss 

Adjunct Professor S.J Rogers 

Associate Professors J.L. Tropea, S.A. Tuc h 

Assistant Professor R. Weitzer 


Courtless, Jr., P.H.M Lengermant 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in sociology—The following requirements must be 
fulfilled 

1. The general requirements st 
Arts and Sciences 


2. Prerequisite course—Soc 1. 
3. Required courses in related areas—12 credit hours in one ot the following rel 
ields: anthropology, economics, geography, history, political science of 


ated under Columbian College and Graduate School ol 


ated 


social science f 


psychology. 
4. Required courses in the major 


in 100-level sociology courses. 


Soc 103, 140—41, 191, and 15 additional credit hou 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in criminal justice —The following requirements must b? 


fulfilled 

1. The general requirements st 
Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite course—Soc 1. 

3. Required courses in related areas 

4. Required courses in the major—Soc 
100-level sociology courses. 


ated under Columbian College and Graduate School d 


Anth 154, Phil 142, PSc 115, and Psyc 154. 
135, 136, 137, 139, 192, plus three addition 


-In addition to meeting the general requirements stated under Unive 


for graduation with Special Honors in sociology must mal” 


tain a 3.3 grade-point average in sociology and must have completed at least 12 hours ® 
sociology courses at George Washington University, including one course in either theo! 
ecial Honors must complete a senior honors thesis in? 


or in methods. A candidate for Sp 
195; the candidate must be registered in Soc 195 no later than the first semester of the sen! 


Special Honors 
sity Regulations, a candidate 


year 


-- 2 " ` d 
A minimum of 15 hours of course work, including Soc 1 and 103 4 


Minor in sociology 
100 level or higher. Departmental advising” 


140, plus 9 hours of electives in courses atthe 
required 

f grad i take? 
d number of graduate courses in the department may be tar 


With permission, a limite 
juate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for cow 


for credit toward an undergrac 


listings 
Departmental prerequisite: Soc 1 is prerequisite to all sociology courses except Soc 


and 181 
sil 


1 Introduction to Sociology (3) 3 
A broad overview of the “sociological imagination" as a way of understand" 
social events and personal experience; sociology's place among the social ™ 
ences; basic elements of sociological perspectives. (Fall and spring) į 

2 Studying Society (3) s 
Basic sociological knowledge about contemporary 
and critical introduction to quantitative and qualitative research me 
by sociologists to study major societal issues. (Fall and spring) 

3 Introduction to Criminal Justice (3) Chambliss, Courtless, Tropea, 
An introduction to the study of criminal justice. The historical developm®” r 

volution into modern legal systems The imp& 


^ á f 
American society; à gent 
thods W 


weil 


criminal justice and its e 


different forms of « riminal justice on sox 
spring) 

Major Sociological Perspectives (3) 
An examination of the development 
theore 


iety and the individual Fall and 


103 Lengermann, Wallace 
and contemporary content of the major 
tical perspectives guiding soc iological work. Theorie 
ism, exchange theory, critical theory, conflict theory 
and phenomenology (Fall and spring) 
120 Sociology and Public Policy (3) 
Introduction to conc epts, th 


2s include functional 
symbolic interactionism, 


Statt 
ieory, and research illustrating the application of the 
sociological perspective to public policy 


Death and Dying: A Sociological Perspective (3) 
Processes of death and dy ing examined from the 


their families, and professionals Death as a social institution and various soc ial 
issues surrounding death, such as suicide, euthanasia, capital punishment, and 
death-related social movements, are analyzed (Spring) 
124 Sociology of Health Care (3) 
Social factors and processes related to the etiology and treatment of physical and 
mental illness; medical occupations and professions, medic 
problems of delivery of health care services (Fall) 
Sociology of Religion (3) Wallace, Yeide 
An analysis of the relationships between religion and sox iety. Topics include tl 
emergence of uniquely American religious f 
groups (Fall, odd years) 
Race and Minority Relations (3) 
Analysis of 


Brown, Langton 
perspectives of dying persons, 


Langton, Brown 


al organizations, 


ie 
orms such as civil religion and culti 
129 Stephens, Tuch 

and minority groups in society, 
range of problems; analysis of the 


relationships between dominant 
particularly in the United States; nature and 
phenomenon of prejudice (Spring) 

Class and Inequality in American Society (3) 
Analysis of distribution of resources and opportunities for partic ipation, educa- 
tion, and social mobility in American society; international comparisons; anal- 
ysis of public policies that affect these distributions (Fall) 
132 The Family in Modern Society (3) 

An examination of the stages of family life: birth, 
Ships, marriage and sex roles in marriage, retirement and old age. Special em- 
phasis on development and maintenance of interpersonal relations. (Fall) 
Learning and the Life Cycle (3) Tropea, Wallace 
Sociological approaches to learning from childhood through adolescence and 


adulthood. Emphasis on the impact of social institutions and group interaction 
on the learning process (Spring) 


134 Violence and the Family (3) 
Comparative approach to power and viole 


devaluation of family relations. Critical survey of explanations of violence and 
Tesponses made to it. (Fall) 


Youth and Delinquency (3) 


130 Tuch, Brown 


Stephens 
childhood, premarital relation- 


133 


Tropea 
ence in family systems. Analysis of 


135 Chambliss, Courtless, Tropea 
A criminal justice c ourse. Analysis of historical, economic, and social conditions 
affecting both difficulties in socializing youth and the evolution of the state's 

ormal systems of control. (Spring) 

Criminology (3) Chambliss, Tropea, Courtless 

criminal justice course. Nature and distribution of crime as related to the 
development and operation of criminal law and various social and leg 


tions in urban society. Analysis of the historic 
tions 


136 


al institu- 
zal, social, legal, and cultural condi- 
affecting the nature of crime, criminality, and the development of state 
responses made to it. (Fall) 
Sociology of Law (3) 


Chambliss, Courtless, Tropea, Weitzer 
A criminal justice course. | 


aw as a social phenomenon and agency of social 
Control. Special emphasis is placed on study of the sources of 
the legitimacy of law (Fall) 


Alcohol, Alcoholism, and Society (3) 
An overview of alcohol use and abuse in American society; impact on work, 


family, and crime; policies and legislation for social control of problem drinking 
and alcoholism (Fall and spring) 


and challenges to 
138 Langton 
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139 Deviance and Control (3) Chambliss, Tropea, Courtless, Weitzer 


A criminal justice course. Analysis of the creation of deviance through collective 
definitions and responses Development ot a perspec tive on proc esses ot bec om 
ing deviant (Spring) 
140 Social Research Methods (3) Tuch 
Introduction to basic research methods in sociology. Topics include research 


design, sampling, measurement, and elementary data analysis via computer ap” 


plication (Fall) 

141 Techniques of Data Analysis (3 
Continuation of Soc 140. Examination of a range of topics in the statistical 
analysis of sociological data, with a strong emphasis on computer application® 
Prerequisite: Soc 140. (Spring) 

143 Social Movements (3) 

General survey of the various forms of collective behavior (fads, panics, 
social movements, etc.), and a more detailed study of the genesis, development 
and decay of social movements and social revolutions (Spring) 

144 Sociology of Terror (3) Courtless, Chambliss 
Examination of contemporary terrorism, using historical and soc iological pef 
spectives. The state and terrorism (the state as terrorist, state-supported terror 

ism, and the limitations and possibilities of state response to the threat 0 

terrorism}. (Spring) 


145 Introduction to Criminal Law (3) 
Introduction to the sources and fundamental principles of criminal lav 


procedure using major sociological perspectives as interpretive tools 
152 Field Experience in Sociology (9) 
Development of a comprehensive perspective and applied skills in selected 
social systems through seminars, readings, research, and field placement. NF 
quires 16 hours of field work weekly. Recommended for juniors and seniol* 
Open to all but majors in criminal justice. Topics include health, aging, 8! 
family. (Fall or spring) 
155 Sociology of Sex and Gender (3) Wallace, Lengerman? 
The roles of women and men from social structural and social psyc hologic? 
perspectives. Analysis of gender inequality in such areas as the family, t 
workforce, the media, politics, law, religion, and education. (Fall) 
181 Special Topics in Sociology (3) 
Analvsis and examination of various processes in society of general important 
to the field of sociology, e.g., social conflict, socialization, social change. Top% 
changes each semester; may be repeated for credit. Admission by permission 


Tuch 


Stephens 
riots; 


Courtles 
y an 
(Fall) 
Stall 


stall 


instructor (Fall) j 
191 Senior Seminar (3) sul 
A final review of the field for sociology majors nearing graduation. 
emphasizes the integration of theory and research, critical reflection and 
tion, and recent developments in sociology. Required for all sociology m 


The cour! 
evalu” 
najot” 


Prerequisites: Soc 103, 140, and 141. (Fall and Spring) , 
192 Advanced Seminar and Fieldwork Chambliss, Courtle* 
in Criminal Justice (9) Tropea, weits, 
Review of the field of criminal justice for majors nearing graduation. Fiel 


experiences; recent developments, researc h, and practices. Sixteen hour f 
fieldwork and four hours of seminar attendance required weekly. Admission 
permission of advisor. (Fall, spring, and summer) sl 


195 Research (1, 2, or 3) i 
Independent study and special projects. Open only to selected undergrad, 


students with promising academic records. Prerequisite: Students must sub i 
written proposal of their plan of study for the approval of the staff member 
department who will be directing the research. May be repeated for credit! 
maximum of 6 credits. (Fall and spring) 


SPANISH 


See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


See Teacher Preparation and Special Education. 


SPEECH AND HEARING 


Professors J.W. Hillis, L.S. Bowling, C.W Linebaugh (Chair) 
associate Professors M.D M. Brewer, J.R. Regnell, W.P Cupples 


Bac helor of Arts with a major in speech and hearing science The following require- 
ments must be fulfilled 


1. The general requirements stated unc 
Arts and Sciences 


E Required courses in related areas 
equivale 
as 


ler Columbian College and Graduate School of 


Anth 4 or 161;Comm 1; Psyc 121 and 131 (or their 
nt), plus 9 additional credit hours of 100-level « ourses selected from related areas 
3ipproved by the major advisor. 


3 Required courses in the major SpHr 11, 71, 101, 102, 103, 104, 108, 118, 119, 120 


Minor in S 


i peech and hearing—15 credit hours are require 
and at le 


ast 6 credit hours of 100-level courses to be selectec 
19, and 120. 


With Permission, a limi 
ar credit toward 
Stings 


d, including SpHr 11, 101, 103, 
] from SpHr 102, 104, 108, 118. 


ted number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 


an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 


Speech and hearing therapy: See the Speech and Hearing Center. 
11 Voice and Diction (3) 


Regnell, Bowling 
Deve 


lopment of naturalness, correctness, and c larity in conversation through the 

Study of phonetics, rate, volume, pitch, and quality in preparation for perfor- 
mance. Laboratory fee, $10. (Fall, spring, and summer) 

71 Foundations of Human Communication (3) 
An introduction to the fundamental principles of the biology of speec 
and language, language structure and use, and hum 
tion. Practice in the identification of specific verba 

Communication behavior (Fall) 


Linebaugh 
sh, hearing 
an communicative interac- 
l and nonverbal aspects of 


101 Hearing Science (3) Brewer 
Anatomy and physiology of the auditory mechanism: basic acoustics and psy- 
choacoustics. Theories of hearin 


g and frequency and intensity perception. Labo- 
ratory fee, $20. (Fall) 


Neural Substrates of Speech, Hearing, and Language (3) 
Neuroanatomy and neurophysiology 


102 Linebaugh 
as they relate to speech, hearing, and lan- 
guage. Emphasis on sensory and motor systems and neuroanatomical correlates 
of language processing; neurolinguistics. Laboratory fee, $20 (Spring) 
Speech Science (3) 

Functions of the respiratory, | 


10; 


Linebaugh 
aryngeal, and orofacial structures in normal speech 


Production; physiological and acoustic phonetics. Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall) 
104 Speech and Language Disorders (3) 
Survey of the nature and causes of developmental and acquired disorders of 
Speech and language. Emphasis on prevention and effective communication with 
persons having a speech-language impairment (Spring) 
108 Introduction to Audiology (3) Brewer 
Survey of the field of audiology, including the measurement of hearing, the 


Nature and causes of hearing impairment, hearing aids and habilitation rehabili- 
tation of th 


Regnell 


í e hearing impaired Prerequisite: SpHr 101 Laboratory fee, $20 

Spring) 

118 Structure and Analysis of Speech and Language (3) Staff 
Semantic, morphologic, syntactic, phonologic, and pragmatic aspects of lan- 


8uage. Methods for the analysis of speech and | 


anguage, including practice in 
set Phonetic phonemic transcription. Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall) 
? Experimental Analysis of Communication Behavior (3) Hillis 


Ssessment of spe 


aker-listener behavior: acoustic, behavioral, 
Properties of spe 


and linguistic 
aker intelligibility and credibility; behavioral o 


bservation and 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


computer technology in measurement and modification of speaker—listener at 
tributes. (For laboratory credit, register for 1 hour of SpHr 196.) Prerequisite: 
Comm 1 or SpHr 11. Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall) 


120 Speech and Language Development (3) 
Development of speech, language, and auditory and related cognitive processes: 
Application of analytic methods to developmental and cultural variations in 


Cupples 


speech and language Prerequisite: SpHr 118 or equivalent (Spring) 
196 Independent Study (1 to 6) Staff 
Independent research and special projects Before students are permitted t0 


register for SpHr 196, they must submit a written proposal of the plan of study 
and obtain approval of the staff member who will direct the study and of the 


department chair 
SPEECH COMMUNICATION a 
See Communication Studies. 
STATISTICS/COMPUTER AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS A 


Professors H.W. Lilliefors, A.D. Kirsch (Chair), J.L. Gastwirth, S.W Greenhouse (Emeritus): 
N.D. Singpurwalla, R.T. Smythe, J.M. Lachin III, K.K.G. Lan 

Professorial Lecturers J. Kullback, F. Ponti, W.R. Nunn 

Associate Professors R.E. Thomas (Emeritus), H.M. Mahmoud, T.K. Nayak, R.P. Bain 


(Research) 
Associate Professorial Lecturers R.F. Teitel, J.S. Wu 
Assistant Professors D.A. Grier, B. Toman, C.B. Hurley, D.E. Thompson (Research), p. 


Verme (Research) 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in statistics, statistics with a 
,orcomputer and information systems—The following requis 


ol d 


option in computer science 
ments must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate Scho 


Arts and Sciences. j 
2. Prerequisite courses for all majors- Math 31, 32, 33; Stat 91 (except computer 8? 


information systems majors). 
3. Required courses for all majors- -Math 124; Stat 129, 130. 
4. (a) Required courses for the statistics major—Stat 118, 119, 157—58, 185 or 189, pl 
three approved 100-level courses in statistics. 
(b) Required courses for the statistics major with an option in computer science- 
Stat 118, 119, 131, 157—58, plus three approved 100-level computer related courses. Math 
105 is recommended. 
(c) Required courses for the computer and information systems major—Stat 131, 132 
133, 134, 135, 142; two courses chosen from Stat 157—58, 157 and 159, 157 and 185, or 18 
90; plus two approved courses from Stat 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150. Math 105 is ree 
ommended. Y 
5. Students interested in eventually pursuing a Ph.D. program in statistics are advis 
to take Stat 190, Math 139 and 140, and two years of a foreign language. Math 157 is als 
recommended. i 
6. To assure a balanced program, departmental approval of electives is required for 
majors. 
Students who seek Special Honors in statistics should check with the Department 
Minor in statistics—18 hours of approved courses in this department, including ^ 
introductory statistics course, Stat 118, and one computer course. 


í , a tl 
Minor in computer and information systems—18 hours of approved courses 1n tb 
ent, including Stat 129, 130, and 131, and two additional computer coU y 
ivisor as well as one course in statistical methods. One y? 


j 
With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be ub, 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for co 


departm 
selected with approval of ac 
calculus is recommended. 


listings. 


AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS 197 
Note: Stat 51, 53, 91, 104. 111 and 127 are related 
only one of the six may be 
Prerequisite to all courses in 


in their subject matter, and c redit for 
applied toward a degree 


One entrance unit in algebra is 
Statistics 


51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3 


(3) Statt 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions 
sures, probability, probability distributions. sampli 
potheses, regression and correlation 


descriptive mea 
ng, estimation, tests of hy 
Fall and spring) 


?3 Introduction to Statistics in Social Science (3) Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, des riptive mea- 
Sures, probability sampling, estimation, tests of hypotheses, regression and 
Correlation (Fall and spring) 

91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) Staff 
Probability, frequency distributions and their charac teristics, descriptive mea 
Sures, estimation, tests of hypotheses, regression and correlation. Primarily for 
Students in the natural sciences (Fall) 

103 Sampling in Accounting (3) Staff 
Special emphasis on applications of sampling techniques and design to account- 
ing problems. Prerequisite: Stat 51, 53, 91, or equivalent (Fall and spring) 

104 Statistics in Management, Administration, and Policy Studies (3) Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introductory study of statistical tec hniques 
for research problems. For graduate students in fields other than Statistics who 

have no previous statistics training. Offered off campus only 

05 


Statistics in the Behavioral Sc iences (3) 

Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Advanced study of statistical tect 
for research problems. Analysis of variance, 
Parametric techniques, sampling theory. P. 
and satisfactory performance on 


Kirsch 
iniques 
correlation techniques, non- 
rerequisite: Stat 53, 104, ore 


quivalent, 
a placement examination 


(Fall and spring) 

111 Business and Economic Statistics I (3) Staff 
Descriptive statistics, graphical methods, probability, special distributions, ran- 
dom variables, sampling, correlation, estimation and confidence intervals, hy- 
pothesis testing. (Fall) 

112 Business and Economics Statistics II (3) Staff 
Continuation of Stat 111, with emphasis on techniques of regression, chi-square, 
Sampling designs, index numbers, and other topics used in economics and 
?usiness Prerequisite: Stat 111 or equivalent (Spring) 

118 Regression Analysis (3) Hurley 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour) Simple and multiple linear regression 
Partial correlation, residual analy Sis, stepwise model building, multicollinearity 
and diagnostic methods, indic ator variables. Prerequisite: 3 credit hours selected 

ifg from Stat 51, 53, 91, 104, 127 (Fall and spring) 


Analysis of Variance (3) 


Staff 
^ecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour) 


Introduction to the design of experiments 
and analysis of varianc e; randomized block, factorial, Latin Square 
12 analysis of covariance Prerequisite: Stat 118 (Spring) 
“1 Introduction to Categorical Data Analysis (3) 


Sampling models for contingency tables; measures and tests of association; 
Sample size 


and power evaluation in matched and unmatched studies; Man- 
tel~Haenszel procedure and its generalizations: modeling in cross-classifica- 


lions; GSK method and ML approach; logistic regression (Spring, even years) 
Introduction to Econometrics (3) Staff 
Same as Econ 123 


Statistics for the Biological Sciences (3) Staff 
troduction to statistic al techniques and reasoning applicable to the biomedical 


and related sciences Properties of basic probability functions binomial, P 


and normal Data analysis, inference, and experimental design 
Spring) 


Introduction to Computing (3) 


Computer and programming concepts; algorithm development Emphasis on 
careful construction and implementation of programs using structured program- 
Ming tec hniques and a high-level language (Fall and spring) 


designs, and 


Lachin, Lan 


m 
N 


127 


Olsson, 
(Fall and 


Staff 


ION 


COURSES OF INSTRUCT 


Staff 


130 Computer Programming (3) 
records, recursion, sets, pointer 


Development ol advanced computing ideas: r 
variables and dynamic storage. Introduction to data structures: stacks, queues 


linked lists, and binary search trees. Prerequisite Stat 129 or equivalent (Fal 


and spring) 

131 Data Structures and Algorithms (3) Staff 
Analvsis of algorithms. Abstract data types. Development and application of 
advanced data structures; priority queues, multilinked lists, sparse matrices 


B-trees, tree balancing, and graphs Sorting and searching algorithms. Prere ul 
J B g alg 


site: Stat 130 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 
132 Introduction to Discrete Structures (3) 

Joint offering of the Statistics and Mathematics Departments. Discrete structu 

and associated mathematical tools Topics include sets, functions, relations 

directed and undirected graphs, propositional calculus, Boolean algebras, wit? 

applications to computer sc ience. Prerequisite: Stat 130 and Math 31 (Fall) 


133 Computer Organization and Assembly Language (3) Staff 
Data representation and arithmetic; computer structure and machine language 


Mahmoud 
res 


computer architecture Assembly language; addressing techniques; file inpu 
and output. Study of an ac tual small computer. Prerequisite: Stat 130. (Fal 
Sta 


134 Operating Systems (3) 
Techniques for handling simultaneous processes; dynamic procedure activatio™ 


synchronization and mutual exclusion; semaphores. Operating system desig 
methodologies; abstract data types; monitors; kernels. Memory manageme 
memory hierarchy; paging. Recovery procedures. Prerequisite: Stat 133. 


(Spring) 
135 Survey of Programming Languages (3) staf 
Structured and nonstructured languages; list-structured languages; patte? 
matching and symbol manipulation languages; interpretive and interactive lar 
guages; variable binding. Prerequisite: Stat 131. (Spring) 
142 Introduction to Automata Theory (3) | 
Finite state automata. Turing machines and computability; universal Turis 
machine; computable and noncomputable functions; halting problem; comp¥ " 


tional complexity. Formal grammars and their relationship to automata Prereq!' 
site: Stat 130 and Math/Stat 132. (Spring) , 
su 


145 Compiler Design (3) 
syntax, and semantics. Lexical analysis; symbol table 


Grammars, languages, 
context-free language parsing tec hniques; code generation. Prerequisite: Stat 


(Spring) 4 
146 Design and Development of Software (3) su 
Design techniques; structured programming; code 
top-down design; information hiding; coupling and cohesion. Development j 
multicomponent software project by students Prerequisite: Stat 131. ^ 
147 Artificial Intelligence (3) Sv 
Representation of knowledge; notational systems such as logics, programmi" 
trees, and networks; LISP. Search strategies; heuristics; p y 
Algorithms used in AI; natural language processing, vis? f 
heorem proving, problem solving. Prerequisite: Stat 13 


Mahmov® 


t 
reading; stepwise refinem? 


languages, 
tion rule systems. 
manipulator operation, t 

(Fall 


148 Database Systems (3) ø 
Sequential file processing; random access storage. Hierarchical, network A 


relational data models. Data normalization; data description languages: T 
facilities. File and index organization; inverted files. Data integrity and 
liability; computer security. Prerequisite: Stat 130. m 
149 Simulation and Modeling (3) Grier, Hur. 
Discrete simulation of real-world systems. Simulation techniques and langue 
queues; event-driven simulation systems. Analysis of algorithms; pre v^ 


system performance; queuing theory. Prerequisite: Stat 130; some statis 
Ste 


(Spring) 
150 Senior Seminar (3) " 
Advanced topics in computer science. Faculty present examples of cU Jl 


research work in computer science Students work individually with 4 ae 
advisor. Prerequisite: Senior standing or permission of department. 


157-58 Introduction to Mathematical Statistics (3-3 


J Staff 
Stat 157 


Basic concepts of probability theory, including random variables, 
independence, distribution theory, and sampling theory. Stat 158 Inference 
procedures, inc luding estimation, hypothesis testing, regression analysis, and 
experimental design. Prèrequisite: Math 32 or equivalent (Academic year) 
Applied Time Series Analysis (3) Wu 
Autoregressive integrated moving average (ARIMA) modeling and forecasting of 
univariate time series. Estimation of spectral density functions, white noise tests 
and tests for periodicities. T} 


Yeory and applications using SAS on the GW « om 
puter. Prerequisite: Math 33, Stat 157-58 or 118 (Fall) 


Intermediate Statistical Laboratory: 
Statistical Computing Packages (3) 

Application of program packages (e.g., SAS, SPSS, BMDP) to the solution of 
multivariate statistical problems. Basic conc epts in data file preparation manip- 


ulation, analytical tec hniques, and interpretation of results. Prerequisite: an 
introductory statistics course (Fall and spring) 


181 


183 Grier, Toman 


185 Computer Performance Modeling (3) Grier, Mahmood 
Mathematical tools for modeling and predicting the speed and utilization of 
Computer systems, including deterministic, stoc hastic, and computer simula- 
tion models. Queuing models Poisson processes, birth—death processes, and 
response surfaces. Prerequisite: Stat 131 or 157 or equivalent (Spring) 

187 Introduction to Sampling (3) Staff 
Problems of sampling and sample design. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equivalent. 
(Fall) 

188 


Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) 
Statistical inference when the form of the 
Specified. Nonparametric procedure 
introduction to robust proce 
(Spring, odd years) 
Mathematical Probability and Applications (3—3) 
Concepts of probability theory, including combinatorial analysis, conditional 


Probability, and stochastic independence. Random variables and their distribu- 
tions; laws of large numbers and central limit theorem 


Staff 
underlying distribution is not fully 
s for estimation and testing hy potheses. An 
dures. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equivalent 


Staff 


Application of concepts to 
elementary stochastic processes such as coin-tossing sequences, branching proc- 
esses, Markov chains. Prerequisite: Math 32 or equivalent (Alternate aca- 
demic years) 

195 Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated once for credit 


Admission by permission of department 
Chair (Fall and spring) 


198 Special Topics (3) 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of CI 
Provided the content differs. 


Staff 
asses. May be repeated for credit 


ST $ 
RATEGIC MANAGEMENT AND PUBLIC POLICY 


ssors D.J. Lenn (Chair), J.B. Thurman, J. Cook, E.J. Englander, J.H. Beales III 


*ssors D.R. Kane, C.C Shepherd, Jr., L. Burke, R.M LeNoir, M. Starik 

See : / 

degre, Ihe School of Business and Public Management for programs of study leading to the 
* Of Bachelor of Business Administration 


51 Introduction to Business (3) 
Structure, ac tivities, and problems of busi 
individual and society; 
(Fall and spring) 
e Business Environment (3) 


.Cconomic and leg 
influences: 


LeNoir 
ness enterprise; its contribution to the 


careers in business. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing 


Englander, Beales, Burke 
al environment of business enterprise; social and political 


contemporary problems and issues Restricted to seniors in the 


104 ‘B.A program. (Fall and spring) 
Business and the Legal System (3) Kane 
ene: 


ral overview of the legal system, role of law, and ke 


y legal concepts such as 
and contracts Specific business 


torts applications—antitrust, employer obliga- 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


tions, organization of business enterprise, securities regulation international 


law (Fall and spring) 
190 Special Topics (3) 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. : 
191 Fundamentals of Management (3) Davis, LeNoir, Starii 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling activities of the 
administrative unit; evolution of management thinking (Fall and spring 
192 Small-Business Management (3) Stall 
Theory and practice of small-business management Focus on effective manag® 
ment of small firms, essentials of planning and organizing the firm, financ ial an 
administrative controls. Evaluation of alternative business forms: purchase of à? 
ongoing firm, franchising, and new business start-ups. Prerequisite: SMPP 191 


(Fall) 
197 Strategy Formulation and 


Implementation (3) : 
: "n 2 
An integrative capstone course to develop skills in diagnosing organization? 


problems, formulating and selecting strategic alternatives, and recognizing pI? 
lems inherent in strategy implementation. Restricted to seniors in the B.B/ 
program. May be taken concurrently with MLOM 188 (Fall and spring) j 


199 Individual Research (arr.) Stat 
Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be repeated ont 


for credit. (Fall and spring) 


Stall 


Thurman, Cook, Davis, LeNoir, starik 


TEACHER PREPARATION AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 


^ a r . j 
Programs in teacher preparation and special education are offered at the graduate lev? 


d > 1 D " i d 
bv the School of Education and Human Development. The following courses are avail? 


to undergraduates. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


pe) 
hil? 


fie 


50 Introduction to Education and Human Services (3) 
The scope of education and human services is defined from historical, P 


sophical, and cross-cultural perspectives. Field trips and group 


experience. (Fall and spring) 

105 Social Issues in Education and Human Services (3) pale 
Historical and social development of education and human services; evo 
American education related to the growth of the nation and the changin 
order: examination of selected issues in contemporary education and hum" 


ution? 
g s00", 


services. 

110 Elementary School Teaching of Reading (3) 
Introduction to methods, techniques, materials, and activities essential to ag 
elementary school reading program. Fieldwork is required. Prerequisite: à 
104 and TrEd 105 or teaching experience. , 

111 Elementary School Curriculum and Methods (2 to 15) Beck, pa 
A comprehensive block course with subsections in mathematics, science") 
guage arts, social studies, music, art, and physical education. Pre-student te^, 
ing three days a week. Prerequisite: Educ 104, 171, 172; TrEd 105; and sen 
standing. Material fee: $10 per subsection. (Fall) 4 

118 Elementary Reading: Classroom Diagnosis and Instruction (3) pu, 
Emphasis on the interconnections among teaching, learning, and diagnosis W 
in the reading program. Prerequisite: TrEd 110 or equivalent. (Fall) w 


Horrwot” 


128 Children’s Literature (3) et” 
Landmark works in the various genres of children’s literature; strategie’ 
integrating literature into the school curriculum. (Spring) é 

132 Student Teaching in Early Childhood Schools (3 or 6) Beck. y 


For seniors. Supervised teaching in selected prekindergarten or kinder 
class in accredited school; seminar. Admission by permission of instructo" 
requisite: TrEd 111 or equivalent; TrEd 150, 152, 153, 154. (Spring) p? 
134 Student Teaching in Secondary Schools (6) Mauro, Garza- 
Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisite: Methods course in 


area. (Fall and spring) 


sub 


TEACHER PREPARATION AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 201 

135 Student Teaching in Elementary Schools (6 or 12) Beck, Paley 

Supervised teaching in an elementary sc hool. Required seminar. Admission by 
permission of instructor. Prerequisite: TrEd 111 or equivalent (Spring) 

150 Foundations of Early Childhood Education (3) Staff 


Historical development, philosophy, and obj 


ectives of nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens, and day care; exploration of contem 


porary programs and models with 
curriculum implications for schools in the United States and abroad. Admission 


by permission of instructor (Fall) 
152 Early Childhood Curriculum (3) Staff 
R 


ationale, development, content approaches, programs, and materials in lan- 
guage arts, mathematics, science, health, social studies, and aesthetic education. 
Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) 


153 Role of the Professional in Early Childhood Education (3) Staff 
Planning, reporting, records, teacher—child and teacher—family interac tion, di- 
agnosis and evaluation, working with paraprofessionals and parents Emphasis 
on total classroom ecology. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 

154 Community Resources and Materials for the Young Child (3) Staff 
Interaction with community agencies and resources for services: equipment, 
play activities, curriculum materials, and methods for teaching the infant and 

197-98 young child. Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) 


Research and Independent Study (3-3) 
Individual or group study or research under the guidance of 
Program and conferences arranged with advisor. Admissic 
advisor. (Academic year) 


Staff 
staff members 
m by permission of 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


57 Curriculum Development for the Child With Special Needs (3) Staff 
An overview of theory and sc ope of pre-academic and academic curriculum 
development as it relates to the special child (Fall) 

58 Curriculum Adaptation for the Child With Special Needs (3) Staff 


*ctures, demonstrations, and experiences designed to develop the student's 
ability to adapt curriculum and stvle of presentation to meet the needs of the 
Special child. Prerequisite: SpEd 57 (Spring) 
101 Design and Implementation of the Special 
Education Classroom (3) 
Instructional experiences designed to re 


Mazur 


fine the insights and competencies 
, essential for successful teaching in the special education classroom (Fall) 
102 Practicum in Teaching the Child With Special 

Needs: Methods and Materials (3 or 6) 
-aboratory course taught in an elementar 


Mazur 


y public school. Students observe and 
Participate in a demonstration seminar conducted by the instructor. Must be 


fos Em concurrently with SpEd 189. Material fee, $50. (Fall) 
~ *Tacticum: Teaching the Child With Special Needs: Mazur 
Creative Programming (3 or 6) 
-ontinuation of SpEd 102. Concentration on the total programming of the child 
With special needs. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 190. Material fee, $50 
.. (Spring) 
160 Academic and Psychosocial Assessment of the Mazur 
Elementary-School-Aged Exceptional Child (3) 
An investigation of the assessment process: theory and scope of psycho-educa- 
tiona] assessment, informal and formal assessment, clinical experience in infor- 
mal assessment. application of diagnostic findings to instructional recommenda- 
16a p Material fee, $25. 
verview of Handicapping Conditions: Staff 
*tiology and Symptomatology (3) 
“uses and symptoms of most prevalent handicapping conditions in children 
170 Who can be mainstreamed 


ynamics of Human Relations: Theory and Practice (3) 


Mazur 
Jiscussio 


1 n of psychosocial theory as it relates to successful interaction with 
Children. (Fall) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Stall 


187 Sign Language and Deafness I (3) 
ects of the deaf 


Introduction to American Sign Language and to cultural asp 
community. 
Stall 


188 Sign Language and Deafness II (3) 
Development of conversational skills in American Sign Language and of cultural 


awareness of the deaf community. Prerequisite: Educ 187 
189 Preprofessional Internship: Program Adaptation 


for the Child With Special Needs in the Regular Classroom (3) 

Supervised internship in sc hool setting. Emphasis on intensive study of childre? 

with special needs. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 102 (Fall) 
190 Educational Intervention for the Child With Special Needs: 

Methods and Materials (3) 

Observation and participation in various sp 

exposure to and familiarity with goals and programs 

models. Must be taken concurrently with 103. (Spring) 

197—98 Research and Independent Study (3-3) Stall 

Individual or group study or research under the guidance of staff member 

Admission by permission of advisor. (Academic year) 
199 Internship in Special Education (6 to 12) Mazu 

Supervised teaching internship in a school-based intervention program. studen! 

teaching with children identified as needing special education services. A min" 

mum of 240 clock hours required. Admission by permission of the instructor 


(Fall) 


Mazu! 


Stall 


ecial education settings. Emphasis 0 
of various special educatio? 


THEATRE AND DANCE > —— 


Professors M.R. Withers, A.G. Wade 
Associate Professors N.D. Johnson (Chair), N.C. Garner, L.B. Jacobson, W.A. PucilowsH 


Assistant Professors B.W. Sabelli, C.F. Gudenius, A.C. Pao 
Lecturer M.K. Grut 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in theatre— The following requirements must be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate Schoo!” 


Arts and Sciences. 


2. Required courses in related areas—12 credit hours in dramatic literature. 


3. Required courses in the major—TrDa 14, 130, 131, 136, 139 (3 hours), 145-14 
12 additional credit hours in 100-level theatre and dance courses. 


e, 1^ 


«Tad 
ith a major in dance—The following requirements must be fulfill? 


Bachelor of Arts w f 
Graduate Scho? 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and 
Arts and Sciences. 

2. Required courses in related areas: Mus 3—4. r 

3. Required courses in the major (placement in 100-level technique courses i$ det? 

131, 160—61, 162—63, 164—65, 170-71, 172-73, 17 " 

190—91, 192, 193—94, 199. At the beginning ° M 

rtake a project in a special area of interest unde ' 


mined by audition): TrDa 130, 
180—81, 182—83, 184—85, 186—87, 
senior year, all dance majors unde 
supervision of one or more faculty members. 

j 
The Department of Theatr? 2 
ic ^, 
d to" 
ducti” 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in dramatic literature 
Dance and the Department of English offer an interdisciplinary major in dramat 
or, which combines the strengths of the two departments, is designe 


ture. This maj 
ation to the two key aspects of theatre: the literary text and the pro 


equal consider: 
See Dramatic Literature. 


Minor in Theatre—18 credit hours of theatre courses, including TrDa 145-46. 4 

Minor in Dance—6 credit hours from TrDa 160-61, 162-63, 164—65, 170-71, 0 
174—75, 192, 193—94; 6 credit hours from TrDa 180-81, 182-83, 184-85; and 6 
hours from TrDa 186—87, 190—91. 4 

Minor in Dance Education— 6 credit hours from TrDa 160—61, 162-63, 164-65, 170° 
172-73, 174-75, 193—94; 6 credit hours from TrDa 180, 182 or 183, 184, 190 or 191;6° 


hours from TrDa 154, 155, or 156. 
: y 
es in the department may be d 


With permission, a limited number of graduate cours 
tin for © 


for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulle 


listings 


THEATRE AND DANCE 


Note; Courses below the 100 level are primarily for nonmajors 


11 Theatre Production (3) Gudenius and Staff 


Understanding of the basic elements of production (performance, technical and 
management) and the collaborative artist artisan process through discussion, 
Observation, and practical application 


(Fall and spring) 
14 Introduction to Acting (3) 


Garner, Jacobson, Wade 
Basic tec hniques of conc entration, imagination, improvisation, and character 
development (Fall and spring) 


Understanding the Theatre (3) 
The art of the theatre; its literature, architecture, 
Contributions of the playwright, actor, director, 


e 
a 


Sabelli 
aesthetics, and mechanics 
and designer. Attendance at 


theatrical performances and presentations by visiting artists (Fall and 
Spring) 

16 Understanding the Dance (3) Staff 
Survey of multiple styles of dance and the relationship of dance to culture and 
society through the ages. Opportunities to experience dance forms through partici- 
pation, viewing videotapes and films, and attending theatrical performances 
(Fall and spring) 

50 Beginning Ballet (1) Staff 

51 Beginning/Intermediate Ballet (1) Staff 

52 Beginning Modern Dance (1) Staff 

53 Beginning/Intermediate Modern Dance (1) Staff 

54 Beginning Jazz (1) Staff 

55 Beginning/Intermediate Jazz (1) Staff 

57 Beginning/Intermediate Tap (1) Staff 

58 Beginning Spanish Dance (1) Grut 

59 Beginning/Intermediate Spanish Dance (1) Grut 

52 Beginning Ballroom Dance (1) Staff 

105 Fundamentals of Playwriting (3) Pao 
Same as Engl 105 

108 Intermediate Playwriting (3) Pao 
Same as Engl 108. 

112 


Voice for the Theatre (3) 

The practice and application of voice production with ref 
alignment, breathing, resonance, and articulation. Em 
Vidual awareness of the 
performance Prerequisite 
instructor. (Fall) 
Special Problems in Speech for the Actor (3) Jacobson 
Vocal production related to interpretation of specific texts. Focus on stage dia- 
ects and the interpretation of Shakespeare. Prerequisite: TrDa 112. 
Beginning Scene Study (3) Garner, Jacobson 


Principles of role development, concentrating on 20th-century material. Pre- 
Tequisite: TrDa 14. (Fall and spring) 


Jacobson 
erence to skeletal 
phasis is placed on indi- 
process of voice production and its application to 

SpHr 11 (for theatre majors) or permission of the 


(Spring) 


116 Scene Study: Modern Comedy (3) Garner, Jacobson 
Principles of role development, comic timing, and stage business, concentrating 
9n material by contemporary playwrights, such as Neil Simon Prerequisite 

. TrDa 115. (Spring, odd years) 

117 Audition Techniques (3) Jacobson, Garner 
All aspects of the audition process: selection and rehearsal of audition mono- 
Ogues, handling of cold reading, etc. Prerequisite: TrDa 115 or equivalent 

„„ (Fall, even years) 

122 Scene Study: Classical Drama (3) Garner, Jacobson 

inciples of role development and handling of verse dialogue, concentrating on 
Classical Greek and Shakespearian drama. Prerequisite: TrDa 115. (Fall, odd 
years) 

123 


Scene Study: Classical Comedy (3) 


inciples of role development, concentrating on material from the English 
estoration, Molière, and other 17th- and 18th-century playwrights. Prereq- 
uisite: TrDa 115 (Spring, even years) 
t s Je PR o ii 
24 Play Analysis (3) 
Same as Engl 124 


Jacobson, Garner 


Pao 


145-46 History of the Theatre (3—3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Sabelli, Pucilowsky, Gudenius 
lesign and execution through 
(Fall) 


130 Fundamentals of Production Design (3) 
Understanding of the basic elements of production « 
discussion, observation, and practical application 

131 Introduction to Lighting (3) 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour) 
theatre and dance. Laboratory fee, $15 (Fall) 


132 Makeup Design (3) 


Gudenius 
Theories and practicum in lighting for 
Pucilowsky 


art of makeup design, including latex and crepe hair 


Theory and practicum in the 
135 Introduction to Scene Design (3) Sabelli 
Fundamental study of scenography, including historic overview, drafting, scene 
>| construction (Fall, od 


painting, rendering, stage properties, and mode 
years) 

136 Costume History and Construction (3) 
History of fashion in Western civilization from 
tury. Fundamental study of costume researc h through spe 


Pucilowsky 
ancient Greece to the 20th ce? 
cific projects. Costum* 


construction. (Fall) 

139 Theatre Practicum (1) Johnso? 
Participation in department mainst 
ment, or performance capacity unde 
and approved by the instructor. Prerequisite: 
a total of 6 credits. (Fall and spring) 

140 Anthropology, Drama, and the Human Experience (3) Garner, Alle? 
Exploration of the relationships among soc ial interaction, ritual, and dramati 

Classes consist of improvisation workshops and discussion, bas® 


about non-Western cultures. Same as Anth 191 (Spring) 
Garné! 
$ in 


age productions in a production, manage 
r the supervision of a member of the faculty 
TrDa 11 or 130. May be repeated fot 


performance 
on readings 


143 Theatre in Washington (3) 
An introduction to the organization and operation of professional theatre 


Washington. Attendance at production is required. (Summer) T 
C 


An examination of the development and growth of the theatre from the begi” 
nings to the present. TrDa 145 Ancient Greece through the 17th century. r 
146: the 18th, 19th, and 20th centuries. (Academic year) 


147 Directing for the Theatre (3) f 
Fundamentals of script analysis, casting, and rehearsal techniques. Prerequisité 


TrDa 114, 145, and 146. Laboratory fee, $15 (Fall) 


148 Musical Theatre Production (3 or 6) 
Practicum on all components of a musical theatre production, including P 
ples of design, aesthetics, theory, and historical overview. (Summer) | 4 

149 Musical Theatre Performance (3) Jacobson and : 
Intensive training and experience in the performance of musical theatre, e 
minating in a public performance. Practical staging application in moveme, 
breathing techniques for singing, vocal production, and acting. May be repeat 


for credit. (Summer) 
with? 


154 Creative Dance for Children (3) 
Dance as an expressive art medium for children; 


Garn?! 


Pucilowsky and sul 
rint" 


$ 
concepts, principles, metho? 


and materials. " 
155 Social and Recreational Forms of Dance (3) Johns 
The application of theories and teaching concepts to social and recreatio 


forms of dance " 
156 Dance Pedagogy (3) johns 
Philosophy, concepts, methods, materials, and organizational approach® 5 
teaching dance in academic and nonacademic settings. Prerequisite: T 
186—87 if 
160—61 Intermediate Ballet (2—2) 5 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: TrDa 51 or equivalent. sul 


162—63 Intermediate/Advanced Ballet (2-2) 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: TrDa 160 or 161 or equivalent. si! 
164-65 Advanced Ballet (2—2) 

May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: TrDa 162 or 163 or equivalent. qii 
170-71 Intermediate Modern Dance (2-2) : 
May be repeated for credit Prerequisite: TrDa 53 or equivalent sil 
172-73 Intermediate/Advanced Modern Dance (2-2) 


May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite TrDa 170 or 171 or equivalent. 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


174-75 Advanced Modern Dance (2-2) Staff 
May be repeated for credit Prerequisite: TrDa 172 or 173 or equivalent 
180-81 Movement Improvisation for Theatre and Dance (3—3) Staff 


Awareness of body movement, environment, group dynamics, performances, 
and composition through improvisational techniques 

Dance Composition (3 -3) Withers 
TrDa 182: Basic elements and principles of composition. TrDa 183: Advanced 
problems in composition Prerequisite: TrDa 180—81 or equivalent (Aca- 
demic year) 

Choreography (3—3) Withers 
The creation of a dance performance with reference to staging aspects, Prerequi- 
site: TrDa 180—81, 192—93, or equivalent; TrDa 131 recommended 

(Academic year) 

Body Alignment and Movement Theory (3-3) Withers 
Application of principles of anatomy, kinesiology, and physics to the analysis 
and practice of contemporary dance tec hniques (Academic year) 

Dance History (3—3) Johnson 
History of dance from antiquity to present; emphasis on cultural significance of 
dance as art, education, and social behavior. (Academic year) 

192 Repertory/Performance (1) Staff 
Participation in the processes of learning dance repertory and performing dance 
Works. Audition required. May be repeated for credit (Academic year) 
Dance Styles (arr.) Staff 


Forms of theatrical dance other than ballet or modern (Academic year) 

195 Selected Topics (3) Staff 
Topics of current interest in theatre or dance Topics announced in the Schedule 
of Classes. May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs 

196 Independent Study (1 to 6) Staff 
Independent research and special projects. Open to seniors or exceptionally 
well-prepared juniors majoring in theatre or dance. Before students are permitted 
to register for TrDa 196, they must submit a written proposal of the plan of study 


and obtain approval of the faculty member who is directing the study and the 
department chair. 


Internship (3 or 6) Staff 
)pen to seniors majoring in theatre or dance. Work placements with not-for- 
profit and commercial theatre and dance organizations for an approved number 
of hours per week. Admission requires departmental approval. May be taken for a 
maximum of 6 hours (Fall and spring) 
Senior Project (3) Staff 
Open to seniors majoring in theatre or dance. Before students are permitted to 
register for TrDa 199, they must submit a written proposal of the plan of study and 


Obtain approval of the faculty member who is directing the study and the depart- 
ment chair. 


198 


199 


TRAVEL AND TOURISM 


See j 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies. 


U 
NIVERSITy PROFESSORS 


Jnivers; 
versity Professors A. Etzioni, P.J. Caws, S.H. Nasr, K.F. Schaffner 


Co ' 
ments aio numbered in the 770s are taught by distinguished scholars who hold appoint- 
Nts as U 


&Dpropria V ersity Professors. With the approval of the department or program concerned, 
ments, Pe : University Professor courses may be taken to satisfy degree program require- 
listino Tmission of the University Professor may be required for enrollment. A complete 
Series Courses offered each semester appears in the Schedule of Classes under the 700 


nive, Fo lowing is a list of courses that are expected to be taught fairly regularly by 
ersity ofessors, 


Phi] 
772 Individualism (3) 


© concept of the 
politics 


Caws 
free individual in philosophy, psychology, literature, and 
individuals and groups; individualism and collectivism; exemplary 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ion; problems of individual and 


individuals in biography, autobiography, and fict 
n to graduate students. 


collective agency and identity. For undergraduates; ope 


774 Understanding Technology (3) Caws 
The idea of technology—its relation to the sciences and the arts and humanities; 


its development, and its problems. Tec hnology will not be regarded as merely 
dependent on the sciences or às merely useful (or dangerous) but as a human 
activity in its own right, with its own history, conceptual structure, interests, 
risks, and benefits. For undergraduates; open to graduate students. 


Phil 
778 Left and Right in Philosophy and Politics (3) Caws 
A fundamental inquiry into the concept of the state in terms of entrenched 


oppositions: individualism/collectivism, equality/liberty, liberalism/conserv® 
tism, socialism/free enterprise, communism/capitalism. Emphasis on the pres 
ent need to find a constructive transcendence of these oppositions. For under 


graduates; open to graduate students. 


Phil 
779 Philosophy and Psychoanalysis (3) Caws 
An exploration of some striking parallels between the topics addressed by 
Freud’s psychoanalytic theories on the one hand and the traditional content 9 
philosophical reflection on the other, with special emphasis on the relatio? 
between cognitive theory and therapeutic practice (in both disciplines). Fo 


undergraduates; open to graduate students. 


HCS/Phil 
770 Philosophy of Medicine (3) Schaffnet 
An introduction to philosophical issues in medicine, including the nature of the 


doctor- patient relationship, whether diseases are objective or socially condi- 
tioned entities, clinical reasoning using some simple examples from medic& 
diagnosis and new drug testing, and ethical and social issues raised by the AIDS 


epidemic. For undergraduates; open to graduate students. 


Phil 
771 Philosophy of Biology (3) Schafine! 
An introduction to philosophical issues in biology, including evolutionary bio; 
ogy (Darwinian, neo-Darwinian, and creationist views), molecular biology 8? 
ology, philosophical implications of the neurosciences, socio" 


reductionism, tele 
thics. For undergraduates; open to graduate stud 


biology, and evolutionary e ents: 


HCS/Phil 
773 Introduction to the Medical Humanities (3) Schafin@ 
Practical ways in which the humanities can assist problem solving in medici 
and health care. Philosophical theories of medicine and health care, the role? 
literature in modeling ethical deliberation, and the roles of religious and huma 
istic values in a secular decision-making environment. For undergraduates an 


medical students; open to graduate students. 


HCS/Phil 
775 Ethics and Health Policy (3) Schaffn?! 
The problem of health care reform, inc luding the question of a “right” to he& 
care (and to long-term care); alternative models of health care delivery; an he 
issue of health care rationing, focusing on the Oregon proposals. Issues relating 


the “right to die,” including active and passive euthanasia and doctor-assis 
suicide. For graduate students; open to undergraduates. 
HCS/Phil 
777 The Human Genome Project: Ethical, Legal, 

and Social Implications (3) schafin® 
Ethical, legal, and social implications of the plan to sequence the entire hum 
genome by the year 2005, including confidentiality of genetic information: P. 
netic discrimination and insurance, reductionist and deterministic implication 
of the project, the role of public opinion, and research priorities in health care 


undergraduates; open to graduate students. 


Rel 


770 Islamic Civilization and the West (3) 
he encounter of Islam and the West, from the rise of 
Investigation of the impact of Islam on European philosophy, science, art, and 


literature; modern Western s holarship on the Islamic world. For juniors and 
seniors; open to graduate students 


Nasr 
Islam to modern times 


Rel 
771 Persian Sufi Literature in East and West (3) Nasr 
lhe writings of major Persian Sufi poets and writers, such as Khayyam, Attar, 
Rumi, Shabistari, and Hafiz, and their impact in the West and in India. The 
translation of these works into European languages and their influence upon 
such figures as Goethe and Emerson are disc ussed. Assigned readings in English 
For undergraduates; open to graduate students. 
Rel 


772 Mysticism—East and West (3) 
A thematic examination of major elements and compone 
tions, dealing with such issues as the nature of mysticism, 
reality, the mystical significance of the c osmos, the mystic 


Nasr 
ants of mystical tradi- 
the search for ultimate 


al science of the soul, 
and the significance of sacred art and symbols. Major mystical traditions of East 


and West—Hinduism, Taoism, Buddhism Judaism, Christianity, Islam 

Rel 

/73 Perennial Philosophy (3) Nasr 
The idea of perennial philosophy as develo ed in the 20th century by A. Huxley, 

i i I i 

A.C. Coomaraswamy, and others. Dox trines and te 
phy as found in various religious and philosophic 
Prerequisite: at least one course in religion, 


'achings of perennial philoso- 
al traditions of East and West 


philosophy, or intellectual history 
For undergraduates; open to graduate students 


Re] 
775 Man and the Natural Environment (3) Nasr 
The religious, philosophical, and scientific causes of the present environmental 
Crisis. The history of religious and philosophical attitudes toward nature in the 
West, the history of Western science, and some non-Western world views that 
may encourage a more harmonious relationship between man and the natural 
environment 
Rel 


777 Religion and Science (3) 
The interaction between religion and science in ancient E 
Islam, India, China, and the West, from the R 


and up to the present day. Key con 
and science in 


Nasr 
:gypt, classical Greece, 
enaissance, the scientific revolution, 
epts and issues in the encounter of religion 
light of the cultural matrix of the civilization and period in 


question. For juniors and seniors: open to graduate students 
Soc 


‘76 Public Policy Research (3) Etzioni 


Basic concepts of policy research in comparison to basic and applied research 


J, nu " 
Policy research methods The social structure of policy research producers and 


Consumers of knowledge and issues arising among them. Open to undergradu- 
ates and graduate students with permission of the instructor. Prerequisite: social 
Science or public policy course work or related experience 
Soc/Econ PSc 


779" " ee : a 
^^9 The Elements of Socioeconomics (3) 


Etzioni 
À synthesized approach to the study of economic behavior and 


economic policy, 
drawing on relevant segments of economics and soc iology as well as political 
Science 


and psychology. A discussion of ethical assumptions and core conce 


: pts 
In the study of micro- 


1 and macroeconomic behavior and their policy implica- 
lions. For graduate students; open to qualified undergraduates 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
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URBAN PLANNING AND REAL ESTATE DEVELOPMENT 


anning and real estate development are offered at the graduate level 


Programs in urban pl 
>s listed here are open t0 


bv the School of Business and Public Management. Course 
interested undergraduates 


50 Washington, D.C.: History, Culture, and Politics (3) Gillette 


Same as AmCv/Hist/PSc 50. 
132 Real Estate Investment (3) 
Same as Fina 132 
153 Fundamentals of Urban Planning and Design (3) 
Studio course for undergraduates. Basic elements o 
ed to community problems. Survey of planner's role in developing and 
(Spring) 


Handorf 


McGrath 
f urban planning and desig? 
appli 
implementing creative solutions to urban problems 
154 Survey of American Urban and Regional Planning (3) McGrath 
Examination of the historical roots, recent trends, issues, and new directions of 
American planning concepts, as well as the social and political forces that shap® 
the character of planning in the United States. The roles of institutions, politi- 
cians, planners, and the general public in the planning process. Partic ular em- 
phasis is placed on urban planning at the local governmental level. (Fall) 
175-76 American Architecture (3—3) Longstreth 
Same as AmCv 175-76 and Art 176 and 191. 

177 Introduction to Historic Preservation (3) 

Same as AmCv 177. 


Staff 


WOMEN'S STUDIES 


Professorial Lecturer S. Ridder 

Associate Professor P.M. Palmer 

Associate Professorial Lecturers C.A. Douglas, M. Zavos 
Assistant Professor S. Quitslund (Director) 

Adjunct Assistant Professor C. Deitch 


Committee on Women's Studies 
L. Brandt, C. Burack, M.M. Cassidy, C. D 
S. Quitslund, S. Ridder, A. Romines, G. Savage 


eitch, S. Larson, S. Lynch, E. Marder, P.M. Palme" 


Minor in women's studies—Undergraduates who select a minor in women's studie 


must declare their intention to the director no later than the beginning of their senior yea! 

Students are required to complete at least 15 credit hours for the minor, including two co” 

courses (WStu 120 and 125) and three additional courses, as approved by the advisor. wste 
170 and 183 are strongly recommended. 

120 Introduction to Women’s Studies (3) stall 

A multidisciplinary examination of historical conditions, cultural norms, 8 d 


social institutions that define women's status in Western c ulture. Experiences 
girls and women in various racial—ethnic, class, and age groups. Alternal 


visions for women's (and, by implication, men's) roles and status. Sophom® 


standing required. (Fall) i 

125 Varieties of Feminist Theory (3) suf 
A review, through both classical and contemporary texts, of the variety of fem 
nist explanations of women’s status. Relationships within the sex/gender syste” 
and arrangements based on class and race. Evaluation, through the lens" 
feminist theorv, of several of the established academic disciplines in the science" 
social sciences, and humanities. Prerequisite: WStu 120. (Spring) M 

170 Selected Topics (3) Su 
Examination and analysis of central issues in women's studi 
and difference, women in media, women and violence, wome 
psychoanalysis and women. Topic changes each semester; may be repe 
credit (Fall and spring) 


2u 
es, such as wome 


in and spiritua J : 
ate 
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183 Practicum in Women's Studies (3) Staff 
Study of the changing status of women through supervised assignment to public 
and private agencies engaged in policy-making, education, political action, and 
research. Placement arrangements begin the semester prior to registration for this 


Course. 


è? 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 1991-1992 


Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
School of Business and Public Management 

School of Education and Human Development 

School of Engineering and Applied Science 


Elliott School of International Affairs 


EMERITI 


Caroline Lander Adams, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
B.A. 1925, Illinois College; M.S. 1928, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1932, University o 
Frank Duane Allan, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy 
B.S. 1947, M.S. 1949, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1954, Louisiana State University and Agric ulturdl 
and Mechanical College 
Grover LaMarr Angel, Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.A. 1929, High Point College; M.A. in Ed. 1946, Ed.D. 1952, George Washington University 
Galip Mehmet Arkilic, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.S. in M.E. 1946, Cornell University; M.S. 1947, Illinois Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1954, 
Northwestern University 
Robert Edward Baker, Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1954, Catholic University of 
America; M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1962, George Washington University 
Ruth Lillian Aaronson Bari, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.A. 1939, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkin 
University 
Shirley Russell Barnett, Associate Professor Emeritus of Spanish 
B.A. 1944, Vassar College; M.A. 1946, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1958, University o 
Lee Sheward Bielski, Professor Emeritus of Speech Communication 
B.S. 1940, Ohio University; M.A. 1944, University of Michigan 
Guy Black, Professor Emeritus of Business Economics 
B.S. 1941, Harvard University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Chicago 


Perry Botwin, Professor Emeritus of Special Education G 
B.S. 1942, Rutgers University; M.A. 1947, New York University; Ed.D. 1957, Columbia Universit} 


Marcella Brenner, Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1934, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1949, American University; Ed.D. 1962, Geog? 
Washington University 

Harold Frederick Bright, Professor Emeritus of Statistics; Vice President for 
Academic Affairs Emeritus 
B.A. 1937, Lake Forest College; M.S. 1944, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1952, University of 


f Wisconsin 


f Minnesot 


Texas 
David Springer Brown, Professor Emeritus of Management 

B.A. 1936, University of Maine at Orono; Ph.D. 1955, Syracuse University 
Frederick James Brown, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Education 

B.A. 1947, M.Ed. 1951, Western Maryland College; Ed.D. 1962, Columbia University 
Elizabeth Burtner, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education 

B.A. 1927, Hood College; M.A. 1935, Columbia University 
Willard Edmund Caldwell, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 

B.A. 1940, M.A. 1941, University of Florida; Ph.D 1946, Cornell University 
Ali Bulent Cambel, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Scie 

B.S. 1942, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1946, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1959, 
University of lowa 


nce 
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Wesley l'homas Carroll, Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.S 1933, Iowa State University of Science and Tec hnology; M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1952, University í 
Nebraska 


ames Harold Coberly, Professor Emeritus of English 
A 1933, M.A. 1938, Ph.D 1949, George Washington University 
"ary Ellen Coleman, Professor Emeritus of Education 
BS 1937, Madison College; M.A. in Ed. 1950, George Washington University 
njamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, Professor Emeritus of Mechanical 
Ngineering 
1S. in M E. 1920, George Washington University 
deric Hollett Davison, Professor Emeritus of European History 
Wi ^. 1937, Princeton University; M.A 1938, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 
l lam Rankin Duryee, Research Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
*Xperimental) 
A. 1927, Ph.D 1933, Yale University 
9y Brandon Eastin, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 
Juli ^« 1943, M.A. 1945, George Washington University; Ph.D 1953, 
u ian Eisenstein, Professor Emeritus of Physics 
LI S. 1941, M.A 1942, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 
Oyd Hartman Elliott, Professor Emeritus of Higher Education; President 
meritus of the University 
1937, Glenville State College; M.A. 1939, LL.D. 1967, West Virginia University Ed.D 
niversity of Colorado; LL.D. 1963 University of New Hampshire; LL.D. 1965, Colby Colle 
1966, Concord College; LL.D. 1969, University of Maine at Orono; LL.D. 197 
;eorgetown University; Litt.D. 1986, West Virginia Institute of 
i ^ 1986, Kansai University, Japan; LL.D. 1988, American University 
Chard Ferdinand Ericson, Professor Emeritus of Management 


h “\. 1943, M.B.A. 1948, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1952, Indiana University 
wh Foa, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
ng 


Ra » (M.E.) 1931, Polytechnic Institute of Torino Italy; Dr.Ing. (A.E.) 1933, University of Rome 
Ymond Richard Fox, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied 
2Cience 
Ly 1: in CE, 1949, M.S. in C.E. 1952, University of Washington; P.E 
yndale Harpster George, Associate Professor Emeritus of Human Kinetics 
ünd Leisure Studies 
Sais, In PE. 1948, M.A. in Ed. 1952, A.P.C. 1961, George Washington University 
mue] w. Greenhouse, Professor Emeritus of Statistics 


Univ 1938, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, George Washington 
“versity 


American University 


1948 
"ge; 
0, Husson 
Technology 


Tancj . i ; i 
ncs Stanley Grubar, Professor Emeritus of Art 
“A. 1948, M.A. 194 


And 9, University of Maryland; M.A. 1952, Ph.D 1966, Johns Hopkins University 
oe Gyorgy, Professor Emeritus of International Affairs and Political 
“Clence | f 
71 erat J.D. 1938, University of Budapest; M.A 1939, University of California, Berkeley: Ph.D 


Ta niversity of California, Los Angeles 
B Owers Hansen, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 


Garenn M A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1932, University of Chicago 

lA fox chard Hartman, Associate Professor Emeritus of Microbiology 
Obert Ber, " :D. 1936, George aking sn pie é 

a Heller, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied 
Hae M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, St. Louis University 

BA. - Research Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology 


Universit. Ph.D. 1933, M.D. 1939, University of Wisconsin; M.P.H 1940, Johns Hopkins 
"sity 


*nry Wi . i s : 
Be W illiam Herzog, Vice President and Treasurer Emeritus 
ili in CE, 1930, LL D 1978, George Washington University 
B p Henry Highfill, Jr., Professor Emeritus of English 
"hin 1942, Wake Forest University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1950, University of North Carolina 
8-Yao Hsieh, Professor Emeritus of Economics 
T el; 1939, St John’s University, China; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1964, George Washington University 
pa 4 Hunt, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
1924, M.A 1925, Ph.D. 1927, M.D. 1935, George Washington University 


f 
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Joe Lee Jessup, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1936, University of Alabama; M.B.A. 1941, Harvard University; LL.D. 1964, 
University of Chungang, Korea 
Eva Mayne Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1957, George Washington University 
Kenneth Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 
B.A. 1931, Indiana State University; Ph.D. 1937, Purdue University 
Thomas Nick Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy 
B.S. 1944, St. Ambrose College; M.S. 1949, Mic higan State University; Ph.D. 1953, University of 
Michigan 
Robert Gean Jones, Professor Emeritus of Religion 
B.A. 1947, Baylor University; B.D. 1950, M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1959, Yale University 
Samuel Kavruck, Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.S. 1937, M.S. in Ed. 1939, City University of New York, City College; 
1954, George Washington University 
John Kaye, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. in M.E. 1939, M.S. in M.E. 1948, California Institute of Technology 
John Whitefield Kendrick, Professor Emeritus of Economics 
B.A. 1937, M.A. 1939, University of North Carolina; Ph.D. 1955, George Washington University 
Richard Alec Kenney, Henry D. Fry Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
B.S. 1945, Ph.D. 1947, University of Birmingham 
Hewitt Kenyon, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.S. 1942, Ph.D. 1954, University of California, Berkeley 
James Cecil King, Professor Emeritus of German 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 
Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, Professor Emeritus of Educational Psychology 
B.A. 1941, M.A. 1942, University of Nebraska; Ed.D. 1959, George Washington University 
Solomon Kullback, Professor Emeritus of Statistics 
B.S. 1927, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1929, Columbia University; Ph.D. 
1934, George Washington University 
Thelma Z. Lavine, Elton Professor Emeritus of Philosophy 
B.A. 1936, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1939, Harvard University 
Hugh Linus LeBlanc, Professor Emeritus of Political Science and Public 


Affairs 
B.A. 1948, Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College; M.A. 1950, 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Ph.D. 1958, University of Chicago 


Sar Levitan, Professor Emeritus of Economics 
B.S.S. 1937, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1949, Columbia 


M.A. in Govt. 1950, Ed.D: 


University 


Ralph Kepler Lewis, Professor Emeritus of Anthropology ^ 
B.A. 1934, Southwest Missouri State College; M.A. 1939, University of Southern California: ph. 


1967, Columbia University 
Calvin Darlington Linton, Professor Emeritus of English; Dean Emeritus of 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1935, George Washington University; M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 
William Francis Edward Long, Professor Emeritus of Economics 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1947, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 
William Allan MacDonald, Professor Emeritus of Art and Archaeology 
B.A. 1940, Oberlin College; M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins University 
Eugene Ross Magruder, Associate Professor Emeritus of Business 


Administration 
B.B.A. 1950, M.B.A. 1951, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1959, Ohio State University 


Anthony Marinaccio, Professor Emeritus of Education 
Ed.B. 1937, Central Connecticut State College; M.A. 1939, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1949. 
University; LL.D. 1961, Parsons College 

Muriel Hope McClanahan, Associate Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1935, Colorado College; M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1940, University of Pittsburgh 

Margaret McIntyre, Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1944, Northwestern Uni 
A.P.C. 1963, George Washington University 

Florence Marie Mears, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 

B.A. 1917, Goucher College; M.A. 1924, Ph.D. 1927, Cornell University 


yal 


versity 
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Franz Henry Michael, Profe 
“astern History 
Sinological Diploma 1930, l 


ssor Emeritus of International Affairs and Far 


/niversity of Berlin; Referendar 1931 Dr.Jur. 1933, 1 


Jniversity of 
. freiburg | 
Frank Nelson Miller, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Pathology | 
1S. 1 ‘ 


ames Norman Mosél, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1940 Colgate University; M.A. 1941, Columbia 1 niversity 

““Onard Nadler, Professor Emeritus of Human Re 
Adult Education 


B.B.A. 1948, M.S 
University 


i 
943, M.D. 1948, George Washington University 
i 
f 


source Development and l 


1950, City University of New York, City College; Ed.D. 1962, Columbia 


: arles Rudolph Naeser, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 


N S. 1931, University of Wisconsin; M.S. 1933, Ph D. 1935, University of Illinois 
Nadine Nadeshda Natov, Professor Emeritus of Russian 
M A. 1939, Ph.D. 1941, Pedagogical Institute 


of Modern Languages, U.S.S.R.; Ph.D. 1969, 
Diversity of Mic higan 


avid Nelson, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.A 1939, M.A. 1940, Ph.D 1946, University of Wisconsin 

enjamin Nimer, Prof 
Affairs 
B.A 1942, Ph.D. 1953, University of Chic ago 

arry Robert Page, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 


A. 1941, Michigan State University; M.B.A. 1950, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1966, 
Jniversity 


ittie Fenley Parker, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
1930, M.A. 1932, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D 1946, University of Arizona 
s Martin Peery, Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
Ru A. 1928, D.M.S 1966, Newberry College; M.D. 1932, Medical University of South Carolina 
th Irene Peterson, Professor Emeritus of Education 


S. 1945. State University of New York at Buffalo: M S. 1946, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1971, 
„ American University 


essor Emeritus of Political Science and International 


American 


Thoma 


^ Imir Petrov, Professor Emeritus of International Affairs 
~~ 1961, Ph.D. 1965, Yale University 


TS Lakin Phillips, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 


U 1937, Central Missouri State College; M.A. 1940, University of Missouri; Ph.D. 1949 
Wi ny of Minnesota 
‘am Martin Reynolds, Chauncey M. DePew Professor Emeritus of Public 
Peaking 
J A. 1950, Wichita State University; M.A. 1957, Ph D. 1960, University of Florida 
ames W 


illis Robb, Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 
an 1939, Colgate University; M.A. 1950 Middlebury College; Ph.D. 1958, Catholic University of 
" erica 
AV, r , 
n Louise Robbin 
“A. 1934, 
aniel Day 


s, Professor Emeritus of Microbiology | 
American University; M.A. 1940, Ph D. 1944, George Washington University | 
id Roman, Professor Emeritus of Management Science 


ty in B.A. 1949, M A. 1953, Ph.D. 1956, University of Southern California 
Rothman, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 
b >. 1943, Long Island University; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, American University 
"à Clinton Rutledge, Associate Professor Emeritus of English 
Willi - 1940, University of Virginia; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 
Be Edward Schmidt, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 
Hom, : 1943, M.S 1950, George Washington University; M.A., Ph.D. 1953, Princeton University 
s Belk Sewell, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Management 
1978 145. U.S. Naval Academy; M.E.A 1958, George Washington University; M.A. 1975, Ph.D 
Obert ‘niversity of Lancaster 
A Poindexter Sharkey, Professor Emeritus of Economic History 
enja 948, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 
Bs nin Williams Smith, Professor Emeritus of Biochemistry 
lashi 40, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1951, George 
Her ington University 
"Tbe ndi 7. . : i dd , 
A Ernest Smith, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 
Jniversity CE. 1932, City University of New York City College; M.S. 1936, Ph.D. 1940, New York 
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Richard Saxon Snell, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy and of Orthopaedic 
Surgery 
M.B., B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1955, M.D. 1961, University of London 
Jeanne Ellen Snodgrass, Professor Emeritus of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
Studies 
B.A. 1952, Ohio Wesleyan University 
North Carolina at Greensboro 
Waldo Sommers, Professor Emeritus of Public Administration 
B.A. 1927, Heidelberg College; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1948, Yale University 
Loretta May Stallings, Professor Emeritus of Human Kinetics and Leisure 


Studies 
B.A. 1947, Stanford University; M.A. 1950, University of 


M.S. in P.E. 1953, Smith College; Ed.D. 1975, University of 


the Pacific; Ed.D. 1965, University of 


Texas 
George Stambuk, Professor Emeritus of International Affairs 
M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1961, Indiana University 
Daniel Jean Stanley, Research Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1956, Cornell University; M.S. 1958, Brown University D.Sc 
France 
George Steiner, Professor Emeritus of Music 
B.S. 1938, Mus.B. 1938, Mus.M. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 
Karl Ernest Stromsem, Professor Emeritus of Public Administration 
B.A. 1930, Pomona College; Ph.D. 1935, University of California, Berkeley 
Choy-Tak Taam, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.S. 1942, University of Illinois; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1945, Harvard University 
Ira Rockwood Telford, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy 
B.A. 1931, M.A. 1933, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1942, George Washington University 
Raymond Edward Thomas, Associate Professor Emeritus of Statistics 
B.A. 1955, M.A. 1957, M.Phil. 1971, George Washington University 
Ronald Bettes Thompson, Professor Emeritus of European History 
B.A. 1935, Yale University; Ph.D. 1954, University of Chicago 
Rodney Tillman, Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.A. 1943, Henderson State College; M.A. 1949, Ed.D. 1955, Columbia University 
Kathryn Mildred Towne, Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 
B.S. 1923, Montana State University; M.A. 1930, Columbia University 
Carleton Raymond Treadwell, Professor Emeritus of Biochemistry 
B.A. 1934, Battle Creek College; M.S. 1935, Ph.D. 1939, University of Michigan 
William Lewis Turner, Associate Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1934, M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1952, University of Pennsylvania 
Curtis Edward Tuthill, Associate Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1935, Macalester College; M.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1939, University of lowa 
Elinor Ulman, Adjunct Professor Emeritus of Art Therapy 
B.A. 1930, Wellesley College; B.S. 1943, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; 
D.ArtTh. (Hon.) 1981, Norwich University 


Richard David Walk, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1942, Princeton University; M.A. 1947, University of lowa; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard 


1961, University of Grenoble, 


University 
Robert Louis Weintraub, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
B.S. 1931, M.A. 1933, Ph.D. 1938, George Washington University 


Edward Ronald Weismiller, Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1938, Litt.D. 1953, Cornell College; M.A. 1942, Harvard University; 
University 

Warren Reed West, Professor Emeritus of Political Science 
B.A. 1918, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1922, Johns Hopkins University 

Ralph Kirby White, Professor Emeritus of Social Psychology 
B.A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1937, Stanford University 

Robert Crumpton Willson, Associate Professor Emeritus of Journalism 
B.A. 1951, George Washington University 

Marvin Milton Wofsey, Professor Emeritus of Management 
B.S. 1935, New York University; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1967, American University 

Helen Bates Yakobson, Professor Emeritus of Russian 
B.S. 1935, Harbin Law School, Manchuria 

Donnell Brooks Young, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 

B.S. 1911, Amherst College; Ph.D. 1923, Columbia University 


D.Phil. 1950, Oxford 
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Shao Wen Yuan, Professor Emeritus of Enginee 
B.S. 1936 University of Michigan; M.S. 193 
Ae.E. 1939, Stanford 1 Jniversity 


ACTIVE 


Eugene Abravanel, Professor of Psychology 


B.A 1955, University of Michigan; M.A 1960, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1965, University of 
California, Berkeley 


Achilles Grammenos Adamantiades, Adjunct Professor of Engine 
Diploma 1957, National Polytechnic, Greece; Ph.D. 1966, Massac huse 


Joseph Morris Aein, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 


ring and Applied Science 
7, Ph.D. 1941, California Institute of Technology; 


ering 
tts Institute of Technology 


S. 1958, Massachusetts Institute of Tec hnology; M.S.E.E. 1958, Ph.D 1962, Purdue University 
Hugh Lecaine Agnew, Assistant Professor of History and International 

ffairs 

A 1975, Queen's University at Kingston, Canada; M.A 1976, Ph.D. 1981, Stanford University 
Mohamed Abd El-Aziz Ahmed, Associate Professorial Lecturer in 

ngineering 

ie. Diploma 1980, Helwan University, Egypt; M.S. 1983, D.Sc. 1988, George Washington 

Oshio A 


kiyama, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 


"Ty 1963, Andrews University; Ph.D. 1967, University of Minnesota 
r^. Alani, A 


ssistant Research Professor of Biological Sciences 
X 1973, M.S. 1975, University of Baghdad, Iraq; M.S. 1979, Ph.D. 1985, Universitv of Bordeaux, 
‘ance 


hn D, Albertson, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
M B.M. 1981, Catholic University of America 
arsha]] W, Alcorn, Jr., Assistant Professor of English 
M 1970, Texas Lutheran College; M.A. 1976, Vanderbilt University: Ph.D. 1981, 
s 


Charle 
S 


University of 


s Alexander, Jr., Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
1962, Lowell Technological Institute; M.S. 1965, University of New Hampshire; Ph.D. 1973, 
niversity of Maryland 


T Alexander, Research Professor of International Affairs 


Un * 1954, Roosevelt University; M.A. 1955, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1965, Columbia 
„niversity 


y ikitas Anestis Alexandridis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Cat 5S. HE. 1966, Ohio University; M.S. 1967, Ph.D 1971, University of California, Los Ange 
" ; Tine Jean Allen, Professor of Anthropology 
cm 1969, St. John's College, Maryland; M.A. 1972. Ph D. 1978, University of Illinois 
drew Altman, Associate Professor of Philosophy 
N A 1972, M.Phil. 1975, Ph.D. 1977, Columbia University 
- erick Amling, Professor of Business Finance 
KA 1948, Baldwin-Wallace College; M.B.A. 1949, Miami University; Ph.D. 1957 
Jeff "nnsylvania 
34 Clifford Anderson, Associate Professor of Art 


^. 1970, University of Pittsburgh; M.F.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976, Princeton University 
Lowel] , 


BES Bruce Anderson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Aver ^S. 1965, Johns Hopkins University; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Northwestern University 
ty DeLano Andrews, Associate Professor of History; Assistant Dean of 

Ba umbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

Garth 1950, Harvard University; LL.B. 1953, M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962. University of Pennsylvania 
Bs R. Andrus, Assistant Professor of Human Services 

Char], 1984, M. A 1986, Brigham Young University; Ed.D. 1988, Vanderbilt University 
te Anello, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

Rich : 1958, Towson State University; Sc.M. 1962, Sc.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
B ngelari, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

Ric ? M.E.E. 1963, Polytechnic University; Ph.D. 1975, New York University 
Cardo An; 


Ban: ola-Betancourt, Adjunct Professor of Travel and Tourism 
Pr rch 1969, Cornell University 


les 


, University of 


n, Visiting Associate Professor of Political Science 
Ern 3 : M.S. 1961, Florida State University; Ph.D. 1986, 
c Stokes Arm 

S. 1959, M.S 1961 


Catholic University of America 
strong, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Clemson University; Ph.D. 1967 North Carolina State University 
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John Martin Artz, Assistant Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1974, James Madison University; M.S. 1976, University of Florida; M.B.A. 1981 Ph.D. 1990, 
George Washington University 
Joseph Aschheim, Professor of Economics 
B.A 1951, University of California, Berkeley; M.A 1953, Ph.D 
Hossein G. Askari, Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Clifford J. Astill, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E. 1958, University of Queensland; M.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1971, Columbia University 
Muriel Ann Atkin, Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1967, Sarah Lawrence College; M.Phil. 1971, Ph.D. 1976, 
David Lynn Atkins, Professor of Biology 
B.A. 1957, University of Texas; M.A. 1963, East Texas State University; 
University 
Ines Azar, Professor of Spanish 
M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, Johns Hopkins University 
Murat Azizoglu, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1985, Middle East Technical University, Turkey; M.S. 1987, Ohio State University; Ph.D 
1991, Massachusetts 
William R. Baber, Benjamin Franklin Professor of Accountancy 
B.S. 1969, Bucknell University; M.B.A. 1973, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1980, Unive 
North Carolina 
William Back, Adjunct Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1948, University of Illinois; M.S. 1955, University of C 
Harvard University; Ph.D. 1969, University of Nevada 
Mary Jo Baedecker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.A. 1964, Vanderbilt University; M.S. 1967, University of Kentucky; Ph.D. 1985, George 
Washington University 
Prabir K. Bagchi, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1969, University of Calcutta, India; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1986, University of Tennessee 
Frank E. Baginski, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1975, Gannon University; M.S. 1977, Purdue University; Ph.D. 1985, University of 
Massachusetts 
Mary Ann Baily, Adjunct Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1964, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1968, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1974, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 
Raymond P. Bain, Associate Research Professor of Statistics 
B.A. 1975, Franklin and Marshall College; Ph.D. 1981, Emory University 
Mary Burns Bandas, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
B'S. 1961, Le Moyne College; M.A. 1973, New York University 
Judith Banister, Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Regional Science 
B.A. 1965, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1978, Stanford University 
Stanley M. Barkin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Chemistry 
B.S. 1950, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1957, Polytechnic 
Institute of New York 
Lori Barnet, Adjunct Instructor in Cello 
B.A. 1973, Bennington College 
Albert Barnhart, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1970, University of Maryland; M.A. 1974, State University of New York College at Osweg? 


Theodore M. Barnhill, Professor of Finance 
B.S. 1968, Tennessee Technological University; M.S. 1969, M.B.A. 1971, P! 
Michigan 

Richard Walker Barnwell, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, M.S. 1962, Auburn University; Ph.D. 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
University 

Glenda J. Barrett, Visiting Instructor in Management Science 
B.A. 1973, University of Indiana; M.A. 1977, University of lowa 

Jane Barton, Adjunct Instructor in Teacher Education 
B.S. 1965, University of Bridgeport; M Ed. 1969, University of Maryland; M.A. 1977, 
Connecticut 


Nicholas L. Basdekas, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering P 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1955, C.E. 1958, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1969, Catholic University of Ame 


Sudhamay Basu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Eng. 1973, M.Eng. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, McGill University, Canada 


1954, Harvard University 


Yale University 


Ph.D. 1970, Texas A&M 


rsity of 


california, Berkeley; M.P.A. 1956, 


h.D. 1974, University * 


University 
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J. Howard Beales III, Management and Public 
Olicy 


| 
Associate Professor of Strategic | 
| 
B.A 1972, Georgetown University; Ph.D. 1978, 1 niversity of Chicago 
| 
i 


Joyce K. Beam, Adjunct Instructor in Teacher Preparation and Special 
Education 


B.S 1973, Bloomsburg State College; M.A. in Ed. 1977 


John Richard Beck, Adjunct Instructor in Pe 
Mus.B. 1982 Oberlin College; Mus.M. 1 


Lucille Bluso Beck, 
B.A. 1971 


George Washington University 
rcussion 
983, Eastman School of Music 
Associate Professorial Lecture 
5 Adelphi University; M.A. 1973, Ph D. 1978, 1 
Sylven Seid Beck, Assistant Professor of Elementary Education 


BA 1972, Marymount Manhattan College; M.S. in Ed 1974, City University of New York, City 
allege; Ed.D 1981, George Washington University 


Robert S. Becker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 

win A 1970, George Washington University; J.D. 1982, University of Connecticut 
illiam H. Becker, Professor of History 

N “\. 1964 Muhlenberg College; Ph.D. 1969, Johns Hopkins University 

" iu Elias Bedewi, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
i 1983, M.S. 1984, Ph D. 1986, University of Maryland 

"Vid Booth Beers, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Classics 

F. ' 1957, Trinity € ollege (Connecticut); LL.B., M.A 1960, University of California, Berkeley 

wks Belgrave, Assistant Professor of Psychology 

A 1972 


“ 2, North Carolina Agricultural 
Nebraska: Ph.D 


-ancy Joan Bel 
1966, Unive 


r in Speech and Hearing 
Iniversity of Maryland 


and Technical State University; M.A. 1974 University of 
1982, University of Maryland 


knap, Professor of Special Education 


À rsity of Michigan; M.A. in Ed. 1970, George Washington University; Ed.D. 1978, 
Nar merican University 
ancy i . : 
"Yi L. Benco, Assistant Research Professor of Anthropology 
A. 1966, Wittenberg University; M.A 


5 \ 1981, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1986, State 
j versity of New York at Binghamton 


hn William Benoit, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
19€ 1952, University of Washington; M.S 
Ott 791, Princeton University 
p Bergmann, Professor of Physics 
in D. 1949, University of Vienna 
^ 4 n p " 
"n E Berkovich, Professor of Enginee 
] eci 1960, Moscow Physical-Technical Institute, 
Edw anics and Computer Technology, U.S.S.R 
Bard David Berkowitz, Professor of History 
ám 11972, Princeton University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976, Northwestern University 
y Louis Berman, Professor of Physics 
1957, Harvard University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D 1963, U 


BA i. ue, Adjunct Associate Professor of Human Resource Development 
“A. 1950, New York University; M.A. in Ed 1968, Ed.D. 1987, George Washington University 


ert Mic « Srp 
B v. Michael Birch, Adjunct Instructor in Trumpet 
anus. 1976 mpshire; M.Mus. 1978, Ohio State University; D.M.A. 1991, 


1954, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; Ph.D 


ring and Applied Science 
U.S.S.R.; Ph.D. 1964, Institute of Precise 


niversity of Illinois 


: >, University of New Ha 
W; ~atholic University of America 
illi ~ 


B.S. 79g, 49nas Bisignani, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Hi. 961, M h.D. 1972, Rutgers University 


CA lY Biswas, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
of Nes Y 962, Bangladesh Unive: 


rsity of Engineering and Technology; M.E. 1975, City University 
Day Bi ork, City ollege 
4 ;delajac, Assistant Professor of Art 

Noe] T ye MA. 1973, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1980, University of North Carolina 

B.A , Boaz, Research Professor of Anthropology 
Peter S 73 niversity of Virginia; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1977, University of California, Berkeley 

AS ; Bock, Associate Professor of Engineering 
Udran Te Ripon College; M.S. 1964, Purdue University 
Willis TSula Boehncke, Lecturer in German 

m 


BES james Boettinger, Professorial Lecturer 

Jody EL Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins University 

^ E Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
9/1, MF.A 1973, Cornell University 


in Engineering 
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Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
M.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1989, Dartmouth College 


Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


Joseph Edmond Bonin, 
B.A. 1984, Assumption College 

Giorgio Vittorio Borgiotti, 
Eng.Dr. 1957, University of Rome, Italy 

Gerald Michael Borsuk, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1966, M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, Georgetown University 

Sudip Bose, Visiting Assistant Professor of Statistics 
B.Sc. 1982, Calcutta University, India; M.Stat 1984, Indian Statistical Institute, India; Ph.D. 1990, 
Purdue University 

John Gordon Boswell, Professor of Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1953, M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1963, George Washington University 

Bryan L. Boulier, Professor of Economics 
B.A 1967, North Carolina State University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, Princeton University 

George McMillan Bowles, Adjunct Associate Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1966, University of Denver; Ph.D. 1970, Stanford University 

Roland Lee Bowles, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, Randolph-Macon College; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1971, University of Virginia 

Kenneth R. Bowling, Adjunct Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1962, Dickinson College; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, University of Wisconsin 

Lloyd Spencer Bowling, Professor of Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1957, Ed.D. 1964, University of Maryland 

George Robert Bozzini, Associate Professor of English 
B.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1971, Georgetown University 

Michael D. Bradley, Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1975, University of Delaware; Ph.D. 1982, University 


Linda J. Brandt, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1963, Elmhurst College; M.A. 1965, Clark University; Ph.D. 1973, University of London 


jill M. Brantley, Adjunct Associate Professor of Women’s Studies and of 


Sociology 
B.A. 1966, Pomona College; 
Jacob I. Bregman, Professorial 
B.S. 1943, Providence College; M.S. 
Alan L. Breitler, Associate Profe 
B.A. 1960, Florida State University; M 
Catholic University of America 
Michael Keith Brett-Surman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology |. 
B.A. 1968, University of Colorado; M.A. 1975, University of California; M.A. 1979, Johns Hopki® 
University; M.Phil. 1985, George Washington University 
Mary Diane Majerus Brewer, Associate Professor of 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1965, University of lowa 
George R. Brier, Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1946, University of South Carolina; B.S 1961, Naval 
George Washington University 
William John Briscoe, Associate Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1978, Catholic University of America; M.A. 1972, Northeastern University 
James Thomas Broach, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
B.S. 1969, Louisiana State University; M S. 1975, Ph.D. 1981, American University 


Gerald W. Brock, Visiting Professor of Telecommunication and of Econ 


B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, Harvard University 


Joseph B. Bronder, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1955, University of Dayton; M.A 1957, Washington University; Ph.D. 1965, University of 


Arizona 

Alison Spence Brooks, Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1965, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1979, Harvard University 

Carol Williams Brown, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1972, Earlham College; M.A. 1976, Ed.D. 1987, George Washington University 


Kenneth Michael Brown, Associate Professor of Biology and of Genetics 
B.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1982, Michigan State University; M.S. 1975, University of Florida 


Nathan Jude Brown, Assistant Professor of Political Science and 


International Affairs 
B.A. 1980, University of Chicag 


Robert Guy Brown, Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1949, University of Rhode Island; M.A. 1951, P 


of North Carolina 


M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1977, University of Kansas 


Lecturer in Engineering 
1948, Ph.D. 1951, Polytechnic University 


ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 


A. in Ed. 1966, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1975 


Speech and Hearing 


Postgraduate School; M.S. in LA 1967: 


omié 


0; M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1986, Princeton University 


h.D. 1960, University of North Carolin? 


Debra Ann Bruno, Lecturer in English 


Y B.A 1979, State 1 niversity of New York at Oneonta; M A 
Cynthia Burack, Assistant Professor of Political 
i J.A. 1981, West Virginia University; M.A. 1987, Ph.D. 1991 
Jen Burdetsky. Professor of Personnel and Labor 
School of Business and Public Management 
l B.S. 1950 M.S. 1958 Temple University; Ph.D. 1968 
gand L, Burge, Associate Professorial 
BS. 1972, M.S. 1973, Ph.D 


Lee Burke, Assistant Pro 
B.A. 1979, 
California 

ames Fr; 


1981, Boston College 
ocience 
University of Maryland 


Relations; Dean of the 


American University 


Lecturer in Engineering 
1979, Oklahoma State University 


fessor of Business Administration 


University of California: M.S.M 1982, Purdue University; Ph. D. 1990 1 niversity of 


inklin Burks, Professor of French 
B.A 1951, M.A. 1952 University of Cincinnati Ph.D. 1957, Indiana University 
John Robert Burns, Associate Professor of Zoology 
1968, City 1 niversity of New York, Brooklyn College; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1974 University of 
“assachusetts 
Nilli 


làm Dickinson Burrows, 
1953, Cornell University; Pl 

R 
Obert L. Butterworth, Ad 
litical Science 
1967, t 


td University of Washington; M.A. 1969, Ph.D 1973 
anielle L, Cahill, 


Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1.D. 1956, Stanford University: M.S 1973, Vanderbilt University 


junct Professor of International Affairs and 


University of California Berkeley 


B Instructor in Spanish 
À A 1979, Wheeling College; M.A. 1980 Middlebury College 
eila M. Cahill, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education 
Sus ^ 1974, Marymount College of Virginia; M.A. 1978 Ed.D. 1987 George Washington University 
xn J. Callaway, Instructor in English 
in i 1981, University of Wisconsin; M.A. 1983, Brown University 
D A. Camino, Assistant Research Professor of Anthropology 
t 1979, M.A 


1980, Ph.D. 1986, University of Virginia 
e Caplan, Professor of Psychology 


and of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
p ences 
uA 1964, University of California, Los Angeles; M.S. 1966, San Francisco State University; Ph.D 
Y % niversity of Michigan 
vonne Ca : : i r . ; 
B.A. ;,"4Ptain-Hidalgo, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
Univ 973, Pitzer College; M.A. 1976, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1984. Stanford 
, , Versity 
Michae 


B S jl F, Card, Professorial Lecturer i 


y n Engineering 
- 1959, Massacl 


Inst lusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. 1964, Ph D. 1970, Virginia Polytechnic 
dw; Itute and State University 

Colt Alan Caress, Professor of Chemistry; Associate Dean of Columbian 

BA 486 and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
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Carolina State University 
Charles Alexander Garris, Professor of Engineering 
B.E. 1965, State University of New York, Maritime College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, State 
University of New York at Stony Brook 
Victoria Garshnek, Assistant Research 
B.S. 1979, Oral Roberts University; M.S. 1982, Pk 
Marilyn Mangold Garst, Adjunct Associate Professor of Music 
Mus.B. 1962, University of Southern California Mus.M. 1964, Indiana University; 
Michigan State University 
Joseph Lewis Gastwirth, Professor of Statistics and Economics 
B.S. 1958, Yale University; M.A 1960, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1963, Columbia 
Harry Irving Gates, Associate Professor of Sculpture 
B.F.A. 1958, M.F.A. 1960, University of Illinois 
Michael Paul Gaus, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1959, University of Illinois 
Christian Murray-Allen Gerhard, Adjunct Profe 
Leadership 
B.S. 1944, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1952, Te 
Washington University 
Carl H. Gerhold, Asso 
B.S.M.E. 1970, Ohio Nort 
Fariborz Ghadar, Professor of Business Administration 
B.S.(C.E.) 1968, B.S. 1969 M.S.(M.E.) 1970, Massac husetts Institute 
D.B.A. 1975, Harvard University 


Ahmad Ghamarian, Associate Profe 
B.S. 1972, Arya-Mehr University of Technology, Iran; M.S. 1977 


Associate Professor of Theatre 


M.A. 1966, University of North Carolina; Ph.D. 1986, University of 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
tts; M.S. 1982, George Washington University 
Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
and State University; Ph.D. 1971, North 


Professor of International Affairs 
D. 1985, University of Oregon 


Ph.D. 1972 


University 


:ssor of Educational 
xas Christian University; Ed.D. 1983, George 


ciate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
hern University; M.S.M.E. 1972, Ph.D. 1974, Purdue University 


4 
of Technology; M.B.A- 19! 


sssorial Lecturer in Engineering ind? 
_ D.Sc. 1981, George Wash 

University 

Ali Ghovanlou, Profess« 
M.S. 1966, University of M 

Phyllis Eleanor Gieseler, Adjunct Instructor in Voice 

James B. Gillespie, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Teacher Pre 
Special Education 
B.A. 1951, Pennsylvania State University; 
University 

Howard Frank Gillette, Jr., Professor of American Civilization 
B.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1970, Yale University 

Charles Matthew Gilmore, Professor of Engineering and Applied Scie 
Acting Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Marylan@ *' 


Glick, Professor of Mathematics 
1961, University of Maryland 


rial Lecturer in Physics 
ainz, Germany; Ph.D. 1971, George Washington University 


i (y 
paration an 


M.A. in Ed. 1976, Ed.D. 1990, George Washingt 


nc 


Irving Isadore 
B.A. 1953, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D 
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Michael Stanley Gluck, Professorial Lec turer in En 


gineering 
B.S 1961, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1963 New York University; D.Sc 
: 1978, George Washington University 
Peter A. Gnoffo, Assistant Professorial Lec turer in Engineering 
3.8. 1974, Polytechnic University; M.S 1977, George Washington University: M A. 1980, Ph.D 
1983, Princeton University 


2 Gobovic, Visiting Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied 
B clenc e 


B.Sc. 1976 
" l niversity 
Sidney Gold, Lecturer in English 
R A. 1971 M.A. 1977, State University of New York College at Brockport 
Obert Stanley Goldfarb, Professor of Economics 
^. 1964, Columbia University; M.A. 1965, M.Phil. 1967 Ph.D 
Obert Goulard, Professor of En 


P 1.D 1957, Purdue University 
“Ols Graff 


University of Titograd, Yugoslavia; M.S. 1985 D.Sc. 1988, George Washington 


1968, Yale University 
gineering and Applied Science 


, Associate Professor of Management Science; Associate Dean of 
the School of Business and Public Management, for Undergraduate 
Programs 
B.A 1964, Mundelein College; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, New York University; M.B.A. 1979, 

M niversity of Illinois 
i p J. Granger, Assistant Professor of Management Science 
Ulf S. 1965, Mount Saint Vincent College; M.B.A. 1980 Ph.D. 1990, University of Cincinnati 
Make Wilhelm Grahn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Music 
ath M. 1973, Catholic University of America 
3 B erine Greaney, Visiting Instructor in Accountancy 
Je S 1980, St Joseph's University 
*nnifer 


M. Green, Assistant Professor of English 
Jos A 1984, University of Edinburgh, Scotland; M.A 1986, Ph.D 
Seph Arthur Greenberg, Professor of Education 
Arr 9. In Bus.Ed 1966, Salem State College; Ed.M 1968, Ed.D 
Y» Greenland, Professorial 
B.S. 1969 ( 


David Al 


1990, University of Pennsylvania 


1974, Boston University 

Lecturer in Engineering 

"ase Western Reserve University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D 1975, University of Rochester 

an Grier, Assistant Professor of Statistics 

Edy 1978, Middlebury College; M.S. 1983, Ph.D. 1986, University of Washington 

“Uwe ` V. efis . . e ` : 
AFG Geary Griffin, Professorial Lecturer in History and International 

Jairs 

Mic 4 1950, Yale 

"Ichae] D). ç 

"A. 1971. 

“Diversity ( 


University; M.A. 195 
riffin, Professorial 


Johns Hopkins University; 
f Maryland 


1, Ph.D. 1965, Columbia University 
Lecturer in Engineering 
M.S. 1979, University of Southern California; Ph.D. 1977 


c" Griffith, Assistant Professor of Graphics 

Willis 52, University of Wisconsin; M.F.A. 1969, George Washington University 
32m Byron Griffith, Professor of Philosophy 

Cath s 58, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1963, Yale University 
B Arie Griggs, Lecturer in Anthropology 

Donald ^ M.A. 1989, George Washington University 
Rese "TOSS, Professor of Operations Research; Associate Vice President for 
is {TCh and Graduate Studies 

) illi 356, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D 1962, Cornell University; P.E 
B aP Donald Grub, Aryamehr Professor of Multinational Management 
Wash A. in Ed 1953, Eastern Washington State College; M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A 1964, George 
Ashington University 
Tina K 


rut, Lecturer in Dance 
Gubser, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1964, Ph.D. 1969, University of Illinois 
P mus, Assistant Professor of Theatre 
^ ovidence College; M.F.A. 1983, Wayne State University 
A Morris Guenther, Adjunct Instructor in Organ 
oy len us.B. 1979, University of Kansas; M.A., D.M.A 1973, Catholic University of America 
Biano Guenther, Associate Professor of Music 
é Meric * 1966, Mus.B 1968, University of Kansas; M.A 1974, Ph.D. 1979, Cathol 


C S. 1963, M.S 


ic University of 
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Murli Manohar Gupta, Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Agra University India; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, University of Saskatchewan 


Canada 
Sheldon Edward Haber, Professor of Ec onomics 
B.A. 1954, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 19 
Helmut Haberzettl, Assistant Professor oj Physics 
M.Sc. 1975, Ph.D. 1979, University of Bonn, Germany 
Robert Arthur Hadley, Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1959, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1964, University of Pennsylvania 
James K. Hahn, Assistant Professor 0j Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1979, University of South Carolina; M.S. 1981, University of California, Los Angeles; M.S. 
1983, Ph.D. 1989 Ohio State University 
John Haines, Jenny McKean Moore Writer in Washington 


William Emitt Halal, Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1956, Purdue University; M.B.A. 1970 Ph.D. 1971, University of California, Berkeley 


John Frederick Halldane, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, B.Arch. 1961, University of New Zealand; Ph.D. 1968, University of Auckland, New 
Zealand 

Ronald Emerson Hammond, Jr., V 
Research 
B.S. 1986, M.S. 1987, Ph.D. 1991, Texas A&M University 


William R. Hancuff, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 3 
Louisiana; M.S. 1968, Stanford University; Ph.D. 1972, Universit 


58, Johns Hopkins University 


isiting Assistant Professor of Operations 


B.S. 1966, Loyola University of 
of Texas 

William C. Handorf, Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1966, M.B.A. 1967, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1973, Michigan State University 


Michael Joseph Hanley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Academy; M S. 1971, Naval Postgraduate School 


Barry Wellesley Hannah, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1973, University of Cincinnati 


Muhammad Ikramul Haque, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applieé 


Science E 
B.Sc. 1961, Punjab University, Pakistan; B.Sc . 197 
Ph.D. 1973, Colorado State University 

William Walter Hardgrave, Associate Professor of Management Science 

B.A. 1959, Princeton University; D.Engr. 1962, Johns Hopkins University 

Charles Hardin, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1964, M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, Purdue University 


John Hardt, Adjunct Professor of Economics l 
B.A. 1945, M.A. 1948, University of Washington; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, Columbia University 


Valentina Harizanov, Assistant Professor of Mathematics d 
B.S. 1978, M.S. 1980, University of Belgrade, Yugoslavia; M.A. 1984, Ph.D. 1987, University 


Wisconsin 
Michael Mont Harmon, Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1963, Utah Staté University; M.P.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Southern Californi 
Edmund Patrick Harper, Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1965, University College, Dublin; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, Purdue University 
Robert Joseph Harrington, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Liverpool, England 
Robert Scott Harrison, Adjunct Instructor in Human Kinetics and Leisulé 


Studies 
Joan Francis Harrop, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.S. 1947, Mount Mary College; M.F.A. 1976, M.A. 1983, George Washington University 
Deborah Mary Hart, Assistant Professor of Geography and Regional S 
B.A. 1981, B.A. 1983, M.A. 1984, University of Witwatersrand, South Africa 
Kim Jay Hartswick, Associate Professor of Art 
B.A. 1973, Allegheny College; M.A. 1976, Case Western Reserve University; M.A. 1981, PhD: 
1984, Bryn Mawr College 
Lin C. Hartung, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1985, M.E. 1985, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Jerry Harvey, Professor of Management Science 
B.B.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1963, University of Texas 


1965, Engineering University, Pakistan; M.S 


Jay 


cien 
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Lisa St. Clair Harvey, Assistant Professor of Commi 


Inication 

B.A 1979, McGill 1 niversity, Canada; M.S. 1983, Cornell ! niversity; Ph.D. 1990, University of 
\ Vashington 
Muriel Hasbun, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
" B.A. 1983 Georgetown University; M.F.A. 1989 George Washington University 
Shahin Hashtroudi, Professor of Psychology 

B.A 1971, American l niversity of Beirut; Ph.D. 1976, State l niversity of New York at Stonv 

Brook 
Salah « i 
alah S. Hassan, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 

S. 197 


^ 5, King Saud University, Saudi Arabia; M.S. 1977 
1984, Ohio State University 


^harles R. Hauer, Professorial Lecturer 
Di 3.Ch.E. 1951, M S.Ch.E. 1959, Pratt Institute 
‘ane Gatsis Havinga, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Communication 
Oli ©. 1976, Illinois State Į niversity; M.A. 1977, Michigan State 1 niversity 
! Havry]y shyn, Profe 
1966, Queen's 1 niversity, Canada; Ph.D. 1972 Technology 


onald Hawkins, Distinguished Research Professor; Professor of Travel and 
gourism and Research Professor of Medicine 


U 1958, King's College Pennsylvania; M.A. 1960 Lehigh University; Ed.D. 1967, New York 
niversity 


Os ; À 
1 Oldfield Hayes, Assistant Research Professor of Anthropology 
1969, State University of New York at Broc Kport; M.S. 1972, M.A. 1973, Ph.D 
a Diversity of New York at Buffalo 
Det Cra; ; - ; 
St Craig Heddesheimer, Professor of Counseling and Research Professor of 
Ed, chiatry and Behavioral Sciences; Associate Dean of the School of 
"ucation and Human Development 
1965, Coe College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971 Ohio State 1 
nn Josef Helgert, 
21.1192, M.S. 1964, Ph.D 
achelle Silve 
9Clence 
B.S : 
ve 1964, State ( niversity of New York at Stony Brook; M.S 1972, Ph.D 
j aryland 
effrey ‘ : : 
^ Roger Henig, Professor of Political Science 
Che ^. 1973, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1977, Northwestern University 
“Narles J 


BA jo9seph Herber, Associate Professor of European History 


Oklahoma State University; Ph.D 


in Engineering 


ssor of Economics and International Affairs 


Massachusetts Institute of 


1975, State 


Jniversity 

Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
1966, State University of New York at Buffalo 

rman Heller, 


F erma 


Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 


1986, University of 


Robe : +992, Dickinson College; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of California, Berkeley 
B st Alexander Herring, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
936, M.S. 1938, G town University 
Lynn A 8, Georgetown University 


nn Hertel, 
Mus. 1986 
Usa s 
B ü Hertz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
Ore 968, Stanford University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D 1974, University of Minnesota 
B Ace E. Hesser, Adjunct Associate Professor of Reading 
Univ 963, ardue University M.A. 1965, University of Missouri; Ed.D. 1974, Ball St 
E llVersity 
"Orge E. Hi; > : 
BS E. Hicho, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
; *960 niversity of Pittsburgh; M.S. 1977 George Washington University 


Bs ;dlilderbrandt, Instructor in Chemistry 
6 'nnsylvania State University 


t er i P . 7 
Ba, foal Hill, Professor of History and International Affairs 
J University Tufts University; M.A. 1954 Boston University; Ph.D. 1966, George Washington 


Adjunct Instructor in Flute 
» George Washington University 


ate 


Mes Wij: 
Re William Hillis, Professor 0j 


University University of Nebraska; M.A 


f Speech and Hearing 
1957, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1963, Ohio State 


Jos s 
pph Hilmy, Profe 


Com, 1947 1 1 fessor of Accountancy 
A] ' 1947, M.S 1954, Ph.D. 1959, University of Aberdeen, Scotland 
fessor of Religion 
A. 1966, Ph.D. 1973, University of Chicago 
Professor of Political Science and International 


1946 
46, M.A 1948, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard University 
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Denis Michael Hitchcock, Associate Professor oj Art 
B.A. 1967, University of California, Los Angeles; M.F.A. 1970 Ph.D. 1977, Princeton University 


Carol Hren Hoare, Professor of Human Services 


B.S. 1962, Carlow College M.S. 1964, University of North Carolina; Ed.D. 1980, George 


Washington University 
Herman Hedberg Hobbs, Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1955, George Washington University Ph.D 
Kevin G. Hockett, Assistant Professor oj Mathematics 
B.S. 1979, Illinois State University; Ph.D. 1986, Cornell University 


| Hoffman, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, Stanford University 


1958, University of Virginia 


Lance Joe 
B.S. 1964, Carnegie-Mellon University 


Richard Frank Hoglund, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1960, Northwestern University 


R. Michael Holland, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1974, Florida Institute of Technology; M.A. 1982 Central Michigan University 


Mary Alida Holman, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1955, M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1963, George Washington University 


Dennis Howard Holmes, Professor of Education 
B.A. 1962, California State University, San Jose; M.A. 1971, Wayne State University Ed.D. 1978 
University of Southern California 

Robert William Holmstrom, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1956, Trinity College, Connecticut; Ph.D. 1965, Duke University 

Gloria Lyon Horrworth, Professor of Education 
B.A. 1952, California State University, Los Angeles; M.A. 1961, California State University, 
Northridge; Ed.D. 1972, American University 

James O. Horton, Professor of American History and Civilization 2 
B.A. 1964, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1970, University of Hawaii; Ph.D 1973 


Brandeis University 


Alexander Hoshovsky, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.A. 1952, Saint Mary's University of San Antonio; M.A. 1963, George Washington University: 


Ph.D. 1973, American University 


John Chang-Cheng Hsing, Associa 
B.S.EE. 1967, National Taiwan University; M.S.E.E 


Terrv Lee Hufford, Professor of Botany 
B.S. 1961, M.A. 1962, Bowling Green State University; Ph.D. 19 


Robert Lee Humphrey, Jr., Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1962, American University; Ph.D. 1970, University of New Mexico 


Hing-Loi A. Hung, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
nstitute of Technology; M.S. 1970 Ph.D. 1974, Cornell University 


Assistant Professor of Secondary Education y 
M.A. 1976, University of the District of Columbia; Ed.D- 1 


te Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1970, Ph.D. 1974, University of MassachU* 


72, Ohio State University 


B.S. 1968, Massachusetts I 


Harriet S. Hunter-Boykin, / 
B.S. 1972, Norfolk State University 
George Washington University 

Catherine Hurley, Assistant Professor oj Statistics 
B.Sc. 1982, University College, Ireland; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1987, University of Washington 

Timothy Ray Husson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.(E.E.) 1976, Manhattan College 

Gérard Paul Huvé, Assistant Professor of French 
B.A. 1963, American University; M.A. 1969, University of Maryland 

lacobelli, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 


Clare L. 
1976, University of Michigan; M.S. 1980, Georget 


B.A. 1973, Wayne State University; M A 


University 
Robert Nicholas Ianacone, Professor of Special Education; Acting Assoc? 


Dean of the School of Education and Human Development " 
B.S. 1968, M.S. 1971, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ed.D. 1976, University of Flor 
Hassan Ibrahim, Visiting Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
B.Sc. 1980, Riyadh University, Saudi Arabia; M.E.A. 1984, D.Sc. 1988, George Washington 
University 


Mohammed Ashraf Imam, 


B.S. 1965, Regional Institute of Techno 
University; D.Sc. 1978, George Washington University 


John Frederic Ince, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ot 
B.S. 1966, Webb Institute of Naval Architecture; M.S. 1968, Massachusetts Institute of Tech? 
M.S. 1972, D.Sc. 1978, George Washington University 


Adjunct Associate Professor of Engineering ot 
logy, Ranchi University, India; M.S. 1972, Carnegie" 
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Donna Lind Infeld, Professor of Heal 
of Health Care Scien: es; 
and Public Management | 

I B.S 1978, Brandeis University 

Charles Gabriel Interrante, Professorial 

7.155. 1959, M.S. 1962, Ph.D 

Telba Zalkind Irony, Assistant Professor of Operations Re 


B.S. 1980, M.S. 1984 University of Sao Paulo, Brazil; M.S. 1987, Ph.D 
Alifornia. Berkeley 


Norman Murray Irvine, 
_3.S. in Mus.Ed. 1955. M.Ed 
lta Klein Ives, Professor 

BS. 1953. 
University 


avid Iwamoto, 


th Services Management and Pol 


icy and 
Senior Associate Dean of the 


School of Business 


1971, Portland State University; Ph.D 


Lecturer in Engineering 
1963, Lehigh University | 
search 

1990, University of 


] 
Adjunct Instructor in Bass 

in Mus.Ed. 1962, University of Maryland 

of Special Education 
University of Pittsburgh; M.A. in Ed. 1957, Ed.S 


1967, Ed.D. 1971, George Washington 


Adjunct Professor of Education 


B.A 1947, Walla Walla College; M.A. 1948, Columbia Union College; M.A. in Ed. 1952, Ed.D 
, 1963, George Washington University 
*ryes Moussa Jabbour, Assistant Professor of Business 


Administration 
1983, George Washington University 
Assistant Professor of Naval Science 


-icense 1973 1979, Lebanese University, Lebanon M.B.A 


John Joseph Jackson, 
Wi A 1980, Seton Hall University 
illiam D. Jackson, 
Sc. 1947, Ph.D 
Scotland 
Y; Bravman Jac obson, Associate Professor of Theatre 
Vi S 1970, Northwestern University; M.F.A. 1974 Boston University 
Tginia E. Jahelka, Adjunct Instructor in Human Kinetics and Leisure 
tudies 
B.S. 1983, y 
Jniversity 
farian Hill Jarrett, 
v 1966, West Virgin 
R; ashington Unive; 
aymond Lee 
Studies 
Man Udies 
lary L, Jasnoski, 
y. ^A. 1977, M.A 
Sarah 
Tie: 1979, Ph.D. 1985. 
isa Yen Chan 
, S.A. 1970, U 
làna Entwi 


Adjunct Professor of Engineering 


1960, Glasgow University, Scotland: A R.C.S.T. 1948, University of Strathclyde 


irginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M A. 1989, George Washington 
Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education 
ia University; M.A. 1967 


. Northwestern University: Ed.D 1985, ( 


;eorge 
rsity 


Jarvis, Adjunct Instructor in Human Kinetics and Leisure 
Assistant Professor of Psychology 

1980, Ph.D. 1983, University of Kansas 
Bryant Jenkins, Assistant Professor of B 
University of South Carolina 

8 Jiordano, Lecturer in Chinese 
niversity of Chinese Culture, Taiwan 


sle Johnson, Associate Professor of Biology and of Genetics 


Nan 1970, Cornell College; Ph.D. 1975 University of Chicago 
Bg. Diers Johnson, Associate Professor of Dance 
ES 55, Unive , rere 
North rae versity of Minnesota; M.A. 1966, 1 


Stua ER na at Greensboro 
art. Jo inson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
Politica] Science 
1966, Amherst College; Ph.D. 1971, 
! Reid Johnson, 
Affairs 


usiness Administration 


Iniversity of Iowa; Ed.D. 1980. University of 


Massachusetts Institute of Tec hnology 
Associate Professor of History and International 


dug] » Oberlin College; M.A. 1955, Ph.D 1961, University of Washington 
Blas -Inwood Jones, Professor of Engineering 

ày H 1963, M. S. E 1965, D.Sc. 1970, George Washington University; P.E 
Bs Ward Jones, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

emb, 956, | Diversity of Washington; M.S 1961, Ph.D. 1968, University of California, Berkeley 

$ a Fred Jones, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

N “98, University of Maryland; M.C.E. 1964, Ph.D. 1973, Catholic University of America 

en l, Assistant Professor of Economics 


x alhi University, India; M.A 1986, Delhi School of Economics, India; Ph.D. 1991 
Su a University 


Bs. bes Joshi, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1973 ; 37, Banaras Hindu University, India; M.Tech 1969, Indian Institute of Tec hnology; Ph.D 
' “ensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
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Jó 


Eva Scheyer Jospe, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Religion 


M.A. 1963, Georgetown University 

Frederick L. Joutz, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1979, University of Maryland; M.A. 1982 University of British Columbia, Canada; Ph.D 
1987, University of Washington 


Christopher Clayton Joyne 
B.A. 1970, M.A. 1972, M.A. 1973 Florida State University 

Jer-Nan Juang, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1969, Cheng Kung University, Taiwan; M.S. 1971, Tennessee Technological University; Ph.D. 
1974, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 

Hugo Dietrich Junghenn, Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1964, Albright College M.A. 1967, Villanova University Ph.D. 1971, George Washington 
University 

Robert Konrad Kahn, Professorial Lec 
B.A. 1946, University of Pennsylvania; M.A 
Pennsylvania State University 

Walter Kurt Kahn, Professor of En 
B.E.E. 1951, Cooper Union; M.E.E. 1954 DEE 

Apostolos Konstantinos Kakaes, Assistant Pr 
Applied Science 
B.S. 1976, M.S. 1977, 

Dianne Anderson Kammerer, Visiting Assistant Professor of 
B.A. 1984, Wesleyan College; M.Phil. 1988, George Washington University 


Daniel R. Kane, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1953, George Washington University; B.S.F.S. 1954, J.D. 1956, LL.M. 1964, Georgetown 


University 
Stephen Arnold K j 
New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1952, New School for Social 


B.A. 1949, City University of ! 
Research; Ph.D. 1962, New York University 


Abdollah Katbab, Visiting Assistant Professor of Engineering 
and Applied Science 
B.S.E.E. 1975, Pahlavi University, Iran; M.S.E.E 
Irving Jack Katz, Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1956, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1958, Ohio State University: 
Ph.D. 1964, University of Maryland 
Judith G. Kauffman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.F.A. 1968, Cornell University; M.F A. 1981, Antioch University 
Roger Emanuel Kaufman, Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Tufts University; M.F.A 1965, Yale University; M.E. 1968, Ph.D. 1969, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute; P.E 
Thomas Whitney Kavanagh, 
B.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1986, University of New Mexico; M.A 


Mary Keeler, Assistant Professor of Communication 
B.A. 1970, University of Kansas; M.A. 1981, Ph.D. 1987, University of Washington 
Azer Kehnemui, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1963, University of Illinois; D.Sc. 1975,,George 
Washington University 
Peter R. Keiller, Visiting Assistant Profe 
Science 
B.Sc. 1972, M.S. 1974, Howard University; M.Sc 
Michael C. Keith, Visiting Assistant Professor of Communication 
B.A. 1975, M.A. 1977, University of Rhode Island 
Steven Keller, Assistant Professor of Communication 
B.S. 1968, M.A. 1969, Ohio State University 
Eugene Walter Kelly, Jr., Professor of Counseling and Human Services 
B.A. 1958, M.Div. 1962, Josephinum College; M.Ed. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, University of South 


r. Professor of Political Science 
Ph.D. 1977, University of Virginia 


turer in Psychology 
1953, George Washington University Ph.D. 1957, 


gineering and Applied Science 
1960, Polytechnic University 
ofessor of Engineering and 


University of Colorado; Ph.D. 1987 Polytechnic University 


Sociology 


arp, Associate Professor of Psychology 


1980, Ph.D. 1983, Ohio State University 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropolog 
1980, George Washington University 


»ssor of Engineering and Applied 


1982, George Washington University 


Carolina 
Thomas William Kelly, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1956, Temple University 
Robert Emmet Kennedy, Jr., Professor of European History m 
B.A. 1963, Johns Hopkins University; M.A 1965, Boston College; Ph.D. 1973, Brandeis Univ? 
Robert Wayne Kenny, Professor of History; Dean of Columbian College an 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
B.]. 1953, University of Texas; M.A. 1957, University o 
Chicago; M.F.A. 1984, George Washington University 


f Minnesota; Ph.D. 1963, University o 
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Norayr Krikor Khatcheressian, Associate Professor of Physics 


ean of Columbian College and Graduate Si hool of 
jor Administrative Services 


Associate 


Arts and S« lences, 


B.A. 1960, M.A. 1963 George Washington University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 
Ram K. Khatri, Professorial Le turer in Engineering 
BS 1952, Agra University, India B.E. 1956, Sagar University: M.S 1961, Lehigh University: Ph.D 
Di 1971, University of Maryland 
41 Rizk Khoury, Assistant Professor of History 
A. 1977 f 


; University of California, Riverside; M.A. 1980, Ph.D. 1987 Georgetown University 


Khalilollah Khozeimeh, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Bde 1965, M.S. 1967, D.Sc. 1974, George Washington University 
“ward U, Kiehl, Adjunct Instructor in Trombone 

B.M.E 1961, Wichita State University 


Gershon Kieval, Associate Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs and 
Political Se ience 
| LA 1975, Harvard University; M A. 1977, Ph.D. 1980, Johns Hopkins University 
ondae Kim, Visiting Instructor of Accountancv 
M.B.A, 1983, Seoul National University, Korea j 


ura Kang Kim, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 


Tua 1949, Ewha Woman's University, Korea; Mus.B. 1950, Baldwin-Wallace College; Mus.M 
734, Manhattan School of Music 
0 " Pa tee + , : y ; 
ung C. Kim, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
1956, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1958, University of Pennsylvania 


0 lia x eke 
ung-Key Kim-Renaud, Associate Professor of Korean Language and Culture 


197 1963, Ewha Woman's University, Korea; M.A. 1965, University of California. Berkeley; Ph.D 
“74, University of Hawaii 


aeko Kj > 
aeko Kimura, Instructor in Japanese 


Mi ] 1965, Kumamoto Women's University, Japan 
Chae] King, Professor of Chemistry 
Sta 1966, Illinois Institute of Tec hnology; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, Harvard University 
T Eugene King, Adjunct Instructor in Recorder 
Nath, * 1972, Manhattan S hool of Music 
à an Kingsley, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
Ali M 1948, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1977, Columbia 1 niversity 
^ hlis Kiper, Professor of Engineering 
rd in M.E. 1950, Technical University of Istanbul, Turkey; M.S. in M.E. 1954, Ph.D 1956, 
S ue University: p E 
Sheil; 


i Iz g d fs , , . " , 
la Nataraj Kirby, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
9 : 1965, Loreto Conve: 


C nt College, India; M.A. 1970, University of Michigan; M.Phil. 1980, Ph.D 
"eOrge Washington University 


Ma 3 ) À 
vw R. Kirkland, Assistant Professor of English as a Fore 
- 1969, M 


Sanaullah n) Baldwin College; M.A. 1977 Georgetow n University | 
B.A 1962, Kirmani, Visiting Research Professor of Management Science | 

Arthur Davi T 1966, Ph.D. 1974, Michigan State 1 niversity ^ | 
BA eis Kirsch, Professor of Statistics and of Psychology 

“eey Kitoy "eorge Washington University; M.S 1956, Ph.D. 1957, Purdue University 


Scie Associate Research Professor of Engineering and Applied 
9Clence 


ign Language 


MS 
Atjo Kl Ph.D. 1968, Moscow Institute of Communication Engineers, U.S.S.R 

Ph.D àmer, Associate Professor of Economics 

ter Fling Juke University 

BA padel] Klarén, Professor of History and International Affairs 
Susan Kle: Jartmouth College; M.A. 1964, Ph.D 1968, University of California, Los Angeles 

BA i ein, Adjunct Instructor in Special Education 
"adis, Ed. 1978, George Washington University; M.S 1988, Johns Hopkins University 

eid Klein, Professor of Engineering 

Techn d 1954, Technical University, Czechoslovakia; Ph.D 1974, Cranfield Institute of 

Mar „ology, England 
S OCk, Ass 


ociate Professor of Business Administration 


A. 1c 
M ty Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D 1983, Boston College; J.D. 1988, Unive: 


Ch Ee 

z ar es `. : ) 
BES Eugene Knadler, Jr., Associate Professorial Lec 
65, Johns Hopkins University; M.S. 1983, D.Sc 


rsity of 


turer in Engineering 
1989, George Washington University 
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Joseph Alexander Knight, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(E.E.) 1963, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S.(E.E.) 1965, Ph.D. 1968, 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
Robert Earle Knowlton, Associate Professor of Biology 
B.A. 1960, Bowdoin College; Ph.D. 1970, University of North Carolina 
Stephen Jeffery Koch, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1967, Memphis State University 
Carol Anne Kochhar, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
B.S. 1975, University of Maryland; M.A. 1981, Ed.D. 1987, George Washington University 
Tzvetan Krumov Konstantinov, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Piano 
M.Mus. 1974, Bulgarian State Conservatoire 
Dianne Cantella Konz, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Spanish 
B.A. 1968, Tulane University; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1975, University of Texas 
Can Edip Korman, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1985, M.S. 1987, Ph.D. 1990, University of Maryland 
Gretel A. Koskella, Associate Professorial Lecturer in German 
M.A. 1974, Oxford University; Ph.D. 1984, Universität des Saarlandes, Germany 
Stavroula Kostaki-Gailey, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Teacher Education 
B.A. 1967, University of North Carolina at Asheville; M.A. 1971, Western Carolina University; 
Ed.D. 1978, University of North Carolina at Greensboro 
Joseph Daniel Kotulski, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1975, M.S. 1977, University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 
Joseph T. Kovack, Adjunct Instructor in Teacher Education 
B.A. 1970, Catholic University of America; M.A. 1979, George Washington University 
Gerald Joseph Kowalski, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1968, Marshall University; M.S. 1970, University of Arkansas; D.Sc. 1983, George Washingto® 
University 
Bruce Michael Kramer, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S./M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1979, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Jessica Anne Krash, Adjunct Instructor in Piano 
B.A. 1982, Harvard University; M.M. 1984, The Juilliard School 
Joseph Henry Kravitz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1957, Syracuse University; M.S. 1975, M.Phil. 1977, Ph.D. 1983, George Washington 
University 
Ruth Marilyn Krulfeld, Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1956, Brandeis University; Ph.D. 1974, Yale University 
John F. Kuehls, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1982, M.S. 1983, University of Akron; Ph.D. 1988, University of Maryland 
Joel Corneal Kuipers, Associate Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1976, Calvin College; M.Phil. 1978, Ph.D. 1982, Yale University 
Gary Bruce Kulik, Associate Professorial Lecturer in American Civilization 
B.A. 1967, St. Michael's College; Ph.D. 1980, Brown University 
Joseph H. Kullback, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A. 1955, George Washington University; M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1961, Stanford University 
Walter Kulyk, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.CE. 1970, M.S.C.E. 1971, University of Akron 
Naomi Hayashi Kuo, Lecturer in Japanese 
B.A. 1953, Shinna Women's College, Japan 


Frederick Charles Kurtz, Professor of Accountancy 
B.S. in Com. 1948, University of Virginia; M.B.A. 1949, University of Pennsylvania; C 


State of Maryland 
Tamami Kusuda, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1947, Tokyo University, Japan; Ph.D. 1955, University of Minnesota 
John E. Kwoka, Jr., Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1967, Brown University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 
Nicholas Kyriakopoulos, Professor of Engineering 
B.E.E. 1960, M.S. in Engr. 1963, D.Sc. 1968, George Washington University 
John Marion Lachin III, Professor of Statistics; Director of the Biostatistics 


Center 
B.S. 1965, Tulane University of Louisiana; Sc.D. 1972, University of Pittsburgh 


Melvin Paul Lader, Professor of Art 
B.A. 1969, M.A. 1973, State University of New York at Albany; Ph.D. 1981, University of 


Delaware 
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Jerry Lee Lake, Professor of Photography 

FA 

Peter c 
er S. Lam, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1967 Oregon State University; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971 

James C. Lamb III, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1947 Virginia Military Institute; M.S 

p Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

aul A. Lamb 
B.SE.E.) 1960 


1966, Virginia Commonwealth University: M.F A. 1968, Ohio University 


Stanford University | | 
1948, Sanitary Engineer 1952, D.Sc. 1953 


, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


A. , University of Arizona; M.B.A. 1973 University of California, Los Angeles; D.S« 
1982 George Washington University 


uang-Kuo Gordon Lan, Professor of Statistics 
| 3S 1966, M.S. 1968, Taiwan University; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1974, Columbia ! niversity 
Udith A. Landau, Adjunct Instructor in Education 
B.A 1962, City University of New York; M.A.T. 1985 George Washington University 
Oger Henry Lang, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
P} S.E.E. 1962, M.S E.E. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Polytechnic University 
llis Ann Langton, Professor of Sociology 
A. 1961, M.A. 1962, 
St Alifornia, Los Angeles 
*phanie Greco Larson, Assistant Professor of Political Si ience 
Wil A 1981, University of Central Florida; M.S 1983, Ph.D. 1987, F 
illiam Stone Lassiter, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Wi 1961, Ph.D. 1971 North Carolina State University; M.S. 1968 M.B.A. 1973, College of 
illiam and Mary 


“dWrence Bell Laurent, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
82a p . : ~ 
za Peter Lauter, Professor of Business Administration 


1954, Institute for Foreign Languages, Hungary; B.A. 1962, M B.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, 
niversity of 


California State University, Los Angeles: Ph.D 1968, University of 


‘lorida State University 


Ge California, Los Angeles 
38 : : 

nee Robert Lawrence, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
" S. in EE 1964, Widener College; M.S 


" 1973, Engr. 1978, George Washington University 
M 2 P 4 " 
ert Edward Lawrence, Associate Professorial Lec turer in Engineering 
in EE. 1968, M.S 1969, Ph.D. 1972, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
ard Pitt Lawson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
An T 1951, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1955, New York University 
p hanh Le, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
We SEE.) 1976, M.S. 1978, George Washington University 
ndy Leigh Lebolt, Adjunct Instructor in Human Kinetics and Leisure 


Edw 


D tu les 


S.S. 1983, College of William and Mary; M.A. 1986, George Washington | 
cal Coll 


Iniversity; Ph.D. 1990 
ege of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University 
James H. Let 
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h.D. 1981, University of Southern 
a 
am , i eph a | 
ore Jeanne Leconte, Adjunct Instructor in Special Education 
Any. 1968, Millersville University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1981, Loyola College 
“nn-M 


BA JODgsook Lee, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music (Voice) 
En j 1956, Seoul National University College of Music; Mus.M 

. Bland Consery atory of Music 

"Wis Lin- 


Chua 


1959, Artist's Diploma 1960, New 


B.S. 105 n Lee, Associate Professor of Chinese 
Co 1955, Chung-Hsing University, Taiwan; M.S. 1959, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1979, 
am .. Betown University 
es p: ; " å à JN 
BS suf Lee, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Un 364, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1967, Rice Universitv: Ph.D 1971, Princeton 
niversity 


fone Adjunct Instructor in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
373, ] ational Chengchi University, Taiwan M.A. 1983, George Washington University 
BA inno” Lee, Associate Professor of Mathematics 


€Nsse] 57, Cornell University; M.S 1959, Ph.D. 1962, University of Illinois 
B.A E W. Lee, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
Robert pi Princeton University; M A. 1963, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1973 
Bs M, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

^2, George Washington University 


Stanford University 
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Ting N. Lee, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S.E.E. 1962, Cheng Kung University, Taiwan; M.S.E.E. 1965 Illinois Institute of Technology: 
Ph.D. 1972, University of Wisconsin 


Donald Richard Lehman, Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1962, Rutgers University; M.S. 1964, Air Force Institute ol Technology; Ph.D. 1970, George 


Washington University 
Lawrence Martin Leibowitz, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1960, M.S. 1964, New York University; D.Sc. 1978, George Washington University 
Eugene Barry Leiderman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1965, M.L.S. 1967, University of Maryland; M.S. 1970, Ohio State University 
Stephen B. Leighton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, Yale University; M.S. 1969, D.Sc. 1976, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Patricia Hilary Madoo Lengermann, Professor of Soc iology 
B.A. 1963, Oxford University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1969, Cornell University 
D. Jeffrey Lenn, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1962, University of Pennsylvania; M.Div. 1966, Andover Newton Theological School; M.S: 
1969, Yale University; Ph.D. 1981, Boston College 
Richard M. Lenoir, Assistant Professor of Strategic Management 
B.B.A. 1971, Texas A&M University; M.B.A. 1973, University of Texas; D.B.A. 1987, 1 
Colorado 
Leo D. Leonard, Professor of Education 
B.S. 1961, University of Utah; M.S. 1967, Ed.D. 1969, Utah State University 
Karen Lee Levenback, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1972, State University of New York at Stony Brook; M.A. 1975, Georgetown University; 
1981, University of Maryland 
David R. Levin, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1934, M.A. 1935, Ph.D. 1937, University of Wisconsin 
James Daniel Levy, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
B.Mus. 1983, George Washington University 
Joseph Benjamin Levy, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1943, University of New Hampshire; M.S. 1945, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 
John Frederick Lewis, Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1959, M.S. 1960, Victoria University, New Zealand; D Phil. 1964, Oxford University 
Martin W. Lewis, Assistant Professor of Geography and Regional Science: 
B.A. 1979, University of California, Santa Cruz; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1987, University of California: 
Berkeley 
William H. Lewis, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1953, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1960, American University 
Harold Liebowitz, L. Stanley Crane Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.Ae.E. 1944, M.Ae.E. 1946, D.Ae.E. 1948, Polytechnic Institute of New York; P.E 
Jay Liebowitz, Professor of Management Science 
B.B.A. 1979, M.B.A. 1980, D.Sc. 1985, George Washington University 
Marilvn Louise Liebrenz-Himes, Associate Professor of Business 


Administration 
B.A. 1966, Wheaton College; M.A. 1973 Ph.D. 1980, Michigan State University 


Hubert Whitman Lilliefors, Professor of Statistics 
B.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1964, George Washington University; M.A. 1953 Michigan State University 


Chan-Jane Lin, Assistant Professor of Accountancy 
B.A. 1979, National Taiwan University; M.B.A. 1982, University of Maryland 


Robert E. Lindberg, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering p 
B.S. 1974, Worcester Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1976, University of Virginia; Sc.D. 1982, Colum 


Jniversity of 


PhD 


University 

Carl Arne Linden, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
B.A. 1951, Syracuse University; M.A. 1956, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1966, George Washin| 
University 


Roy Charles Lindholm, Professor of Geology 


B.S. 1959, University of Michigan; M.A. 1963 University of Texas; Ph.D. 1967, Johns Hopkins 


University 
Craig William Linebaugh, Professor of Speech and Hearing and Research 
Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1970, Lebanon Valley College; M.A 1 
Donald C. Linkowski, Professor of Counseling and Research Professor of 


Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1961, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, State University of New York at Buffalo 


1974, Ph.D. 1975, Temple University 
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foel Arthur Lipkin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
J.A 


1974, George Washington University; M.A 1977, Ph.D. 1979, Catholic University of America 
“Wis Lipnick, Adjunct Instructor in Bassoon ! 
Mus.B. 1968 Peabody Institute of Baltimore | 


Jiana Leigh Lipscomb, Associate Professor of Biology I 
i B.A 1976, Agnes Scott College; Ph.D. 1982, University of M 
Shih-Chi Li 


aryiand f 
u, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S 1960, National Taiwan University; M.S 1964, Ph.D. 1967, University of California, Berkeley Hs] 
"even L. Livingston, Assistant Professor of Political Communication 
A. 198 


h 71, University of South Florida; M.A 1984, Ph.D. 1990, University of Was 
Ü e g + P 
an Lobuts, Jr., Professor of Management Science 


S. 1957, Fairmont State College; M.A. in Ed. 1965, Ed.D 


aine Loeser, Professor of Management 
^ 1958, M.B.A. 1967, D.B.A 1971, George Washington University 
ray Howard Loew, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Joh S.EE. 1965 Drexel University; M.S.E.E 1967, Ph.D 1972, Purdue University; P.E 
n Mortimer Logsdon, Professor of Pol 
fairs 
BS. 1960, x 


Min 


hington 


1970, George Washington University 


itical Science and International 


avier University, Ohio; Ph.D. 1970, New York University 


8-Jean Cheng Loh, Associate Professorial Lec turer in Chinese 
Raj A 1959, M.A 1962, National Taiwan University; M.A. 1967 Yale University 
ainald Lóhner, 


Associate Research Professor of Engineering and Applied 
2Clence 


M & 1982, Technical University of Brunswick, Germany: Ph.D 1984 
, Swansea, Wales 

Ic 7 : | | 
hard W. Longstreth, Associate Professor of Architectural History 

^. 1968, Unive 


University College of 


Ger l rsity of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1977, Universitv of California, Berkeley 
ald Dean Love, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Homan CE. 1949, M.S. in CE 1956, Iowa State University; D.Eng. 1975, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Dstitute Y 


ohn C: ` S 

p Car] Lowe, Professor of Geography and Regional Science 
A : 1958, M.A 1960, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1969. Clark University 

poen A. Lucia, Adjunct Instructor in Teacher Education 
Jam “\. 1971, Mount St. Mary College; M.A. 1972, Columbia | niversity 

$ Michael Luckring, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

m 1973, M.S. 1974, Purdue University; Ph D. 1985, North Carol 

gory Ludlow, Associate Professor of French 


«lce . " EI i 
‘ ence às Lettres 1962, University of Paris; Ph.D. 1970, McGill University Canada 
aron H, Lynch 


ina State University 


Ed , , Assistant Professor of Teacher Preparation and Special 
4UCation 
Willi; 1968, M.A 1972, Ph.D. 1984, Wayne State University 
B m Franc is Lynch, Associate Professor of Education 
973, U 


Mz niversity of North Carolina; M.A. 1976, University of lowa; Ph.D. 1984, University of 
“Maryland 


ard Lyon, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Michigan’ Michigan Technological University; M.S. 1966, M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1972 University of 
chard C pet 

B td Charles Macon, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

University ' University of South Alabama; M.S.E. 1971, Ph.D. 1973, Southern Methodist 
addox, Professor of English 

da ceton University; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1969, Yale University 

A Marie Maddox, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
heile NE M.A, 1974, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1978 Southern I 


llinois University 
BS, 10, Magula, Adjunct Instructor in Special Education 


K Washingt, Radford University; M.S. 1973, Old Dominion University; Ed.S. 1987 George 
4 E n University 
alid M. } . 
B.A Mahmood, Professor of Engineering 
1971 e B.S. 1953, Panjab University, Pakistan; M.S. 1964, University of Washington; Ph.D 
Osam rarer State University 
a 1 a , " fies 
BS. 1976 | fahmoud, Associate Professor of Statistics 
eter N. M B.S 1979, Cairo University, Egypt; M.S. 1981, Ph.D. 1983, Ohio State University 
E iN, Aai , , " ^ 
BS: 197 fajumdar, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1983 Cal Indian Institute of Tec hnology, Kharagpur; M.S. 1973, University of Mic higan; Ph.D 
' Catholic | 


University of America 
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Paul Bernard Malone III, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Military Academy; M.S. in Per.Ad. 1969, D.B.A. 1973, George Washington 
University 

Joseph Mancini, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1968, Providence College; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1976, Harvard University; M.S.W. 1987, 
University of Maryland 


Arthur Frank Manfredi, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1965, Cooper Union; M.S. 1968, Polytechnic University; D.Sc. 1975, George Washington 


University 

Jarol B. Manheim, Professor of Political Communications and of Political 
Science: Director of the National Center for Communication Studies 
B.A. 1968, Rice University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, Northwestern University 

Wallace Harper Mann, Adjunct Instructor in Flute 
Mus.B. 1943, Eastman School of Music 

Edward Marasciulo, Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Regional 
Science 
B.A. 1950, University of Miami 

Elissa Marder, Assistant Professor of French 
B.A. 1981, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1989, Yale University 

William Henry Marlow, Professor of Operations Research 
B.S. 1947, St. Ambrose College; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of lowa 

David Walter Marsh, Adjunct Instructor in Bass 

Carol Dianne Martin, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.A. 1965, Western Maryland College; M.S. 1971, University of Maryland; Ed.D. 1987, George 
Washington University 

Terrence Joseph Martin, Instructor in Counseling 
B.A. in Ed. 1976, M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1981, George Washington University 

Alicia Martinez, Assistant Professor of Secondary Education 
B.A. 1978, M.S. 1980, Texas A&I University; Ed.D. 1989, University of Houston 

Charles Jefferson Marvray II, Adjunct Instructor in Percussion 

Shelley Ellen Smith Mastran, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geography 


and Regional Science 
B.A. 1965, Vassar College; M.A. 1974, George Washington University 


Anthony James Mastro, Professor of Accountancy 
B.S. 1951, M.B.A. 1953, New York University; M.A. 1963, University of Notre Dame; C.P. 
State of New Jersey 
Candance Mathews, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
B.A. 1972, DePauw University; M.S. 1978, Indiana University 
Ward Douglas Maurer, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1958, University of Chicago; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of California, Berkeley 
Linda Hanrahan Mauro, Assistant Professor of Secondary Education 
B.A. 1971, Boston College; M.S. 1972, University of Pennsylvania; Ed.D. 1983, Rutgers Universi 
Catherine Mavriplis, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Scient 
B.Eng. 1983, McGill University, Canada; S.M. 1986, Ph.D. 1989, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
Leonard C. Maximon, Research Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1947, Oberlin College; Ph.D. 1952, Cornell University 
Paul D. Maycock, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1957, M.S. 1962, Iowa State University 
Amy Jo Mazur, Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1971, M.A. 1974, Ed.D. 1977, George Washington University 
Thomas Andrew Mazzuchi, Associate Professor of Operations Research 
B.A. 1978, Gettysburg College; M.S. 1979, D.Sc. 1982, George Washington University 
David Willard McAleavey, Professor of English; Associate Dean of 
Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, for 
Student Services 
B.A. 1968, M.F.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Cornell University 
Edward McCafferty, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, Wilkes College; M.S. 1964, Ph.D, 1968, Lehigh University 
Eileen Taylor McClay, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 


B.A. 1966, M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1987, George Washington University 


A. 1955 
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Cynthia McClintock, Professor of Political S¢ ience 
B.A. 1967 Harvard University 
, "ASsachusetts Institute of Tec hnology 
"arth Philip McCormick, Professor of Applied Science 
B.A. 1956, Oberlin College: M.A. 1959, University of Michigan 
Michelle Carter McElvaney, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1977 Loyola College (Maryland); M.A. 1980, University of Maryland 
John Patrick McGill, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.S 1967, Georgetown 1 niversity 


M.A. 1968, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1976 


( 


Michael Francis McGrath, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1970, M.S 


1972, Catholic University of America; D.Sc. 1986 George Washington University 
Marlene C. McGuirl, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Environmental 
Studies 
B.A. 1959, Indiana University; J.D. 1963, DePaul University; M.A. 1965 Rosary College; LL.M 
` 1978, George Washington University 
Grah 


am Wilson McIntyre, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 


) 1953, U.S. Military Ac ademy; M.S. 1966, University of Southern California 
"ee M. McMichael, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


G 9. 1965, M.S. 1966 University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1971, University of Colorado 
*rald Robert McNic hols, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

C 1965, Case Western Reserve University; M.S. 1966 
1 ma Washington 1 niversity 
“sha K, Mehrotra, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B 1961, University of Calc utta, India; M.S. 1965, Univer: 
» cotia Technical ( 


University of Pennsylvania; D.Sc. 1976, 


ty of Roorkee, India; M.S. 1968, Nova 
ollege, Canada; Ph.D. 1982 Polytechnic University 


"iDhash C, Mehrotra, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B. Tech 1959, Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur, India; M.S. 1967 University of lowa; 
CH A.D 1973, University of California 
"Wistine Foster Meloni, Associate Professor of English as a Foreign 
4nguage 
MS 1 Wells College; M.A. 1964, Middlebury College; D.Lettere 1975, University of Rome: 


r American University; Ed.D. 1987 George Washington University 
“Mold Charles Meltzer, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
in Engr 1958, M.S. in Engr. 1961, D.Sc. 1967 George Washington University 
Stephen Meltzer, Visiting Assistant Professor of Classics 
He “. 1973, M.A 1981, M.Phil. 1984, Ph.D. 1987 Yale University 
Be Merchant, Associate Professor of Biology 
Const, 1964, M.S. 1966, University of Maryland Ph.D. 1970, Rutgers University 
antine C, Menges, Research Professor of International Affairs 
A 1960, Columbia College; Ph.D. 1968 Columbia University 
“tard Matthew Mergen, Professor of American Civilization 


Cary 


Da ae University of Nevada M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 
V ; . 
^ John Michel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


larti 1964, University of Missouri, Rolla; M.S. 1966, PhD. 1968, Pennsylvania State University 
artin Milte 


BS. 1 n Mikulas, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Vla li 361, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1970 Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Amir R. Milacic, Distinguished Visiting Professor of Engineering and 
D Pplied Science 
ame z 1968, Belgrade University, Yugoslavia 
8 R, Millar, p 


rofessor of International Affairs; Associate Dean of the 
1 of International Affairs 
enn oe University of Texas; Ph.D 1965, Cornell University 
ett Miller, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1959, M.A 1961, Ph.D. 1965, Columbia University 


Elliot Schoo! 


De il iamson Miller, Adjunct Associate Professor of Human Resource 
evelopment 
Ed p 956, Dartmouth College; M.A. 1957, Stanford University; M.A 
é 77, Temple University 
ames K emp 

B.A Carl Miller, Professor of Psychology 
John H 358, J.D 1962, Ph.D. 1966, Yale University 

BY 


Ouston Miller, Associate Professor of Chemistry 


1963, Cornell University 


Lenore De Oberlin College; Ph.D. 1980, University of Virginia 
BA nna Miller, Curator, Dimock Gallery 
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ucher College; M.F.A. 1972 George Washington University 
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Lillian Miller, Professorial Lecturer in American Civilization and Art History 
B.A. 1943, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1962, Columbia University 

Joshua M. Mitchell, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.G.S. 1980, M.A. 1984, University of Michigan; M.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1989, University of Chicago 

Daniel D. Moerder, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S., M.S. 1980, Ph.D. 1984, Drexel University 

Mohammad Reza Modarres-Hakimi, Visiting Assistant Professor of Statistics 
B.S. 1981, M.S, 1982, Ph.D. 1990, American University 

Leo Carl Moersen, Associate Professor of Accountancy and Business Law 
B.S. 1976, University of Connecticut; J.D. 1981, College of William and Mary 

Manouchehr Mohajeri, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Sc. 1964, Tehran University, Íran; M.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1977, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Alireza Mokhtari, Assistant Research Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1973, M.S. 1976, Arya-Mehr University of Technology, Iran; M.S. 1977, Ph.D, 1984, 
University of California, Los Angeles 

Samuel Burdick Molina, Associate Professor of Art 
B.A. 1964, M.A. 1969, University of Wyoming 

Clarence Cowan Mondale, Professor of American Civilization 
B.A. 1947, Macalester College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1960, University of Minnesota 

Akbar Montaser, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1969, Pahlavi University, Iran; Ph.D. 1974, Michigan State University 

Raymond Clifton Montgomery, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, University of Alabama; Ph.D. 1969, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
University 

Sharon M. Moody, Assistant Professor of Accountancy | 
B.A. 1976, McKendree College; M.B.A. 1979, Southern Illinois University; Ph.D. 1987, Universit 
of Mississippi 

Dorothy Adele Moore, Professor of Education 
B.A. 1954, University of Maryland; M.A. 1959, A.P.C. 1964, Ed.D. 1970, American University 

Michael Owen Moore, Assistant Professor of Economics and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1979, University of Texas; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1988, University of Wisconsin 

Kim Moreland, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1976, Ohio University; M.A. 1978, State University of New York at Binghamton; Ph 
Brown University 

Eugene A. Morelli, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1981, Bucknell University; M.S.E. 1984, Princeton University; D.Sc. 1990, George Washingt 
University 

John Andrew Morgan, Jr., Professor of Political Science and Public Affairs 
B.A. 1957, Stetson University; M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, Duke University 


David Dunston Moran, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1965. M.S. 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1971, University of Iowa 


Joseph David Morgan, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, U.S. Air Force Academy; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1974, Georgia Institute of Technology 
David William Morris, Assistant Professor of Biological Sciences and of 
Genetics 
B.Sc. 1972, Ph.D. 1976, University of Leeds, England 
Charles Arthur Moser, Professor of Slavic 
B.A. 1956, Yale University; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, Columbia University 
Michael F. Moses, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.Sc. 1980, Ph.D. 1983, Monash University, Australia 
Yael Margalit Moses, Assistant Professor of Hebrew n 
B.S. 1965, Temple University; M.S. 1975, Towson State University, M.A. 1985, Baltimore Hebr? 
College 
Daniel Moshenberg, Associate Professor of English 
B.S. 1976, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1977, M.Phil. 1979, Ph.D. 1987, Columbia UniV 
Faye Stollman Moskowitz, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1970, M.A. 1979, George Washington University 
James Norvel Moss, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1968, University of Virginia; Ph.D 
Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Vivekananda Mukhopadhyay, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engin 
B. Tech. 1968, Indian Institute of Technology; M.S. 1970, Sc.D. 1972, Massachusetts Institute 
Technology 
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B.S 1954, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.A. 1956 Ph.D. 1958 


nry Richard Nau, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs: 
“‘Ssociate Dean of the Elliott Sc hool of International Affairs 


He 


Harvard University 


19. 1963, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins 
n University 
apan Kumar Nayak, Associate Professor of Statistics 
BS 1976, University of Calcutta India; M.Stat. 1979, Indian Statistical Institute Ph.D. 1983 
j Diversity of Pittsburgh 
gar Henry Neal, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
r1 3E E.) 1958 Pennsylvania State University M.S. 1976, George Washington 1 niversity 
tomas J. Nelson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
E" E. 1981, Old Dominion University 
sdward Nevius, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
A. 1967, 


U University of Kansas; M.S. 1969 Kansas State University; Ph.D 
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3, American University 
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1975, Florida State 
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1974, Pennsylvania State University: ].D 


8, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


1944, Chiao- Tung University, China; M.S. 1959. I niversity of Connecticut; Ph.D. 1973 
D; "Diversity of Maryland 
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Bs pee Nicholson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Sis : E 1964, Wichita State University; M.E.E. 1966, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1970 
“ate University of New York at Buffalo; M.S. in Adm 


E 1977, George Washington 1 niversity 

av Jo 1 re s + 
Hy Paine Niles, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Education 
Wasi 1964, St Lawrence University; M.A 1974, Western Kentucky University; Ed.D. 1988 George 
, ashington | niversity 


Avi " 
> Assistant Professor of English 


yterian College; M.A. 1973, University of South Florida; M.S 
l niversity of 


1975, Ph.D 
We - f Iowa 
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B ^ Robert Nunn, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
35,1997, M.A 1961, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1972 George Washington 
niversity 
Ohn Franr; à : 
B „Francis O'Dea, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
To. 1968, Webb Institute of Naval Arc hitecture; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1974 Massachusetts Institute 
X hnology 
lE d , 3 e 
"m W. Odland, Asso iate Professorial Lecturer in Art 
358, F 


Ba T fermann, Associate Professor of Psychology 


k Niversity ' University of New York College at Oswego; M.A. 1978 Ph.D. 1981, Syracuse 
elly 9j; X od 
BA liver, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
Yuri OI m» Gonzaga University; M.A. 1980. Ph.D. 1987, Northwestern l niversity 
A d Ovsky, Associate Professor of Russian 
leb 56, M.A 1957, University of Minnesota; Ph D. 1968, Georgetown University 
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B.S Yejo Adetokunbo Oni, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
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Mount Mercy College; M.S. 1974 American University 
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Lisa E. Osterman, Assistant Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1975, University of Dayton; M.S. 1977, University of Maine; Ph.D. 1982, University of 


Colorado 
Marta A. Oyhenart, Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.A. 1979, George Mason University; M.B.A. 1982, George Washington University 
Türker Ozdogan, Professor of Ceramics 
Master of Ceramics Diploma 1967, School of Applied Fine Arts, Turkey; M.F.A. 1972, George 
Washington University 
Randall Kent Packer, Professor of Biology 
B.S. 1967, Lock Haven State College; Ph.D. 1971, Pennsylvania State University 
Chei-Min Paik, Professor of Accountancy and Quantitative Methods 
B.B.A. 1957, University of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1959, University of California, Los Angeles; D.B.A 
1963, Harvard University 
Nicholas B. Paley, Assistant Professor of Elementary Education 
B.A. 1969, Beloit College; M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1984, University of Wisconsin 
Robert John Pallansch, Adjunct Instructor in Tuba 
Phyllis Marynick Palmer, Associate Professor of Women's Studies and of 
American Civilization 
B.A. 1966, Oberlin College; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1973, Ohio State University 
Ronald D.F. Palmer, Edgar R. Baker Adjunct Professor of International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1954, Howard University; M.A. 1957, Johns Hopkins University 
Angela C. Pao, Assistant Professor of English and of Theatre and Dance 
B.A. 1973, Wellesley College; M.A. 1977, New York University; M.A. 1983, Smith College; Ph.D. 
1989, University of California 
John Paradiso, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1971, Manhattan College; B.F.A. 1978, M.F.A. 1982, George Washington University 
Salvatore Rocco Paratore, Professor of Education 
B.A. 1957, Colgate University; M.S. 1967, Yeshiva University; Ph.D. 1973, Syracuse University 
Martha Pardavi-Horvath, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
M.Sc. 1967, Moscow State University; Ph.D. 1985, Hungarian Academy of Sciences 
Yoon Shik Park, Professor of Finance 
B.A. 1964, Kyung Hee University, Korea; M.B.A. 1967, Fairlei Dickinson University; D.B.A. 
1970, Harvard University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976, George Washington University 
You Keun Park, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1973, Seoul National University, Korea; M.S. 1983, George Mason University 
William Carleton Parke, Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 
Richard Parnas, Adjunct Instructor in Violin and Viola 
Robert Parris, Professor of Music í 
B.S. in Mus.Ed. 1945, M.S. in Mus.Ed. 1946, University of Pennsylvania; B.S. in Mus.Comp. 194^ 
Juilliard School of Music 
Gail Kern Paster, Professor of English 
B.A. 1966, Smith College; M.Phil. 1970, Ph.D. 1972, Yale University 
Donald Clark Paup, Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
B.A. 1961, Occidental College; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1970, Tulane University 
George T. Pavlidis, Research Professor of Education and Human 
Development 
B.A. 1972, University of Thessalonika, Greece; Ph.D. 1980, University of Manchester, England 
Joseph Pelzman, Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1976, Boston College 
Alan Irvin Penn, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.A. 1964, M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1971, University of Maryland 
Thomas Paul Perazzoli, Adjunct Instructor in Flute 
Malinee Peris, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Piano " 
Licentiate 1946, 1947, Trinity College of Music, London; Licentiate 1950, Royal Academy of M 
J.W. Perkins, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1969, George Washington University 
Theodore Peter Perros, Professor of Chemistry and of Forensic Sciences 
B.S. 1946, M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, George Washington University 
David T. Perry, Instructor in Naval Science 
B.S. 1986, Duke University 
James Hilliard Perry, Jr., Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1964, Duke University; M.A., M.B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1974, Stanford University 
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B.S 1973, Miami University; M.A 1978, 1 
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Lecturer in Speech and Hearing 
Iniversity of Cincinnati 


Psychology and of Psychiatry and Beha ioral 


University of Wisconsin—Oshkosh M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, 1 niversity of lowa 
Obert T. Petruska, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Finance 
B.S 1960, Pennsylvania State University; M.Ed. 1991, George Mason University 
Roger Peverley, Associate Professor of Physics 
p A. 1960, M A. 1964, Ph.D. 1964 Cambridge University 
aul S, Peyser, Associate Prof 
B.A. 1966, State 
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966, Polytechnic 


Judit 1961, Columbia College; M.A. 1968, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1972, Syracuse University 
ith Ann Abrams Plotz, Professor of English 
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neis M. Ponti, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
>. 1961, M. B.A 1963, Drexel University 


Pau] 
John Poppen, Associate Professor of Psychology 
1969, Central University of Iowa; Ph.D. 1973, Cornell University 


BA stant Professor of English 
ee E Y | of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1975, Ph.D 1983, University of Oregon 
gta Powell, Visiting Professor of Educational Leadership 
Un 1956, District of Columbia Teacher's College; M.A. 1966, Ed.D. 1976, George Washington 
"Diversity 
l'ánciscco : p ; 
Liga SCO Prats, Professor of Physics 
Minnie nm” en Ciencias Fisico 1946, University of Madrid; Ph.D. 1958, University of Maryland 
"Pul Bruce Pratt, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Women's Studies 
Marie bor University of Alabama; Ph.D. 1979, University of North Carolina 
B.A mis Y Price, Assistant Professor of Geography 


4, M.A. 1986, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1990, University of California, Berkeley 


* Brig Ton " ; 4 a ^ 
"rye Pritchard, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
957, M.S 1959, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
BER Pritchard, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
V 'illiar 1943, City University of New York, City College 
S > - Pucilowsky, Associate Professor of Theatre 
e" Wilkes College; M.F.A. 1972, Boston University 
William Puffenbarger, Associate Professor of Journalism 
Lynne Ri , University of Maryland; M.A. 1964, George Washington University 
BA oon Putnam, Associate Professor of Education 
Jos 6, Smith College; Ed.M. 1975, Harvard University; Ed.D. 1981, University of Pennsylv: 
BA 1959 TOĝa, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
n Alri 0, Boston University; M.Phil. 1987, Ph.D. 1988, Yale University 


BA. 19, Quitslund, Professor of English 
Son 61, Reed College; 
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ya A À Ph.D. 1967, Princeton University 
B.A in Oinette Quitslund, Assistant Professor of Religion 
4 5, Seattle University: 


e M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, Catholic University of America 
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hya ssorial Lecturer in Geology 
=é, George Washington University 
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Eulalia C. Rach, Instructor in Travel and Tourism 
B.S. 1976, University of Wisconsin—Platteville; M.B.A. 1985 University of Wisconsin- Whitewater 


David Ramaker, Professor of Chemistry 

B.S. 1965, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, University of lowa 
John P. Raney, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. 1954, M S. 1957, Ph.D. 1959, Purdue University; M.B.A. 1979, College of William and Mary 
Martha Norman Rashid, Professor of Education 

Ed.B. 1949, State University of New York College at Geneseo; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1955, University 


of Iowa 
Pradeep A. Rau, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1972, Indian Institute of Technology; M.B.A. 1974, Indian Institute of Management; D.B.A. 


1983, Kent State University 

Peter Reddaway, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
B.A. 1962, M.S. 1966, Cambridge University 

Edgar Allen Reeves, Jr., Adjunct Associate Professor of Human Resource 
Development 
B.S. 1949, University of Wyoming; M.E. 1959, Colorado State University; Ed.D. 1970, George 
Washington University 

Joan Roddy Regnell, Associate Professor of Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1960, George Washington University 

Scheherazade S. Rehman, Visiting Assistant Professor of Business 
Administration 
B.B.A. 1985, M.B.A. 1989, George Washington University 

Bernard Reich, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
B.A. 1961, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, University of 
Virginia 

Frances Catherine Reid, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
B.A. 1965, College of Notre Dame of Maryland; M.S. 1970, Georgetown University 

Walter Phillip Reid, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1938, M.S. 1939, Carnegie-Mellon University; Ph.D. 1942, University of Pittsburgh 

Carol A. Reisen, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University 

David Reiss; Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences, of Medicine, 
and of Psychology 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1962, Harvard University 

Leo Paul Ribuffo, Professor of History 
B.A. 1966, Rutgers University; M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1976, Yale University 

Charles Edward Rice, Professor of Psychology; Assistant Dean of Columbia 
College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
B.S. 1954, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; Ph.D. 1959, Case Western Reserve 
University 

Kerry Kathleen Riley-Nuss, Assistant Professor of Communication 
B.A. 1978, M.A. 1981, Kent State University; Ph.D. 1991, University of Texas 

Ray Charles Rist, Adjunct Professor of Educational Leadership 
B.A. 1967, Valparaiso University; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Washington University 


J. Carlos Rivero, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1984, Columbia University; M.A. 1988, Ph.D. 1991, New York University 


Philip Robbins, Professor of Journalism 
B.A. 1952, Washington and Lee University; M.S. 1955, Columbia University 


David Caron Roberts, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1965, Johns Hopkins University; M.S.E. 1968, University of Pennsylvania; M.S. 1973, 
University of Maryland 

Steven V. Roberts, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political 
Communication 
B.A. 1964, Harvard University 

Richard Mark Robin, Assistant Professor of Russian 
B.S. 1972, Georgetown University; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1982, University of Michigan 

E. Arthur Robinson, Jr., Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1977, Tufts University; M.A. 1981, Ph.D. 1983, University of Maryland 


Lilien Filipovitch Robinson, Professor of Art 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1965, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1978, Johns Hopkins Unive! 


Fernando Robles, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1968, Universidad Nacional de Ingenieria, Peru; M.A. 1970, ESAN, Peru; M.B.A. 1972, 
Georgia State University; Ph.D. 1979, Pennsylvania State University 
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t Salewic, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1965, Mercyhurst College; M.A. 1967 Ph.D. 1976, University of Pittsburgh 
Virginia M. Salus, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1961, Indiana State University M.A. in Ed. 1974, Ed.D. 1991, George Washington University 
Hideo Sambe, Associate Research Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1961, Tokyo Institute of Tec hnology, Japan; M S. 1964, New Mexico Highlands University; 
Ph.D. 1973, University of Chicago 
Gretchen Sandles, Assistant Professorial 


and Political Science 
B.A. 1967, University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1971 Ph.D. 1981, 


Burton Malcolm Sapin, Professor of Political Science and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1945, M.A. 1947, Columbia University; Ph.D 
James William Sargent, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1982, Cornell University; M.S. 1987, George Washington University 
Shahram Sarkani, Associate Professor of Civil Engineering 
B.S. 1981, M.S. 1981, Louisiana State University; Ph.D. 1987, Rice University 
Marshall Sashkin, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A. 1966, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1970, University of Michigan 
Deloris Muldrow Saunders, Associate Professor of Education 
B.S. 1959, Morris Brown College; M.A. 1968, Atlanta University; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1971, 
University of Michigan 
Mary Anne Plastino Saunders, 


Language 
B.A. 1969, M.A. in Ed. 1970, Catholic University of America 
Gail Savage, Visiting Assistant Professor of History 
B.A. 1969, M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1977, University of Texas 
Donna Scarboro, Assistant Professor oj English; Special Assistant to the Vice 
President for Academic Affairs; Director oj Summer Sessions 
B.A. 1976, Guilford College; M.A. 1982, Ph.D. 1989, Emory University 
Judy D'Amico Schafer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Speech and 


Hearing 
B.A. 1972, M.A. 1973, 
University 

Michael J. Schaffer, Adjunct Instructor in Human Kinetics and Leisure 


Mary Margare 


Lecturer in International Affairs 


University of Michigan 


1953, Princeton University 


Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign 


Lovola College; Ph.D. 1979, University of Maryland; J.D. 1986 Georgetow® 


Studies 
B.S. 1971, M.A. 1983, University of Maryland 
Kenneth F. Schaffner, University Professor of Medical Humanities J 
Ph.D. 1967, Columbia University: M. 


B.S. 1961, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; 
1986, University of Pittsburgh 
James Hermon Scharen-Guivel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ph.D. 1966, Cambridge University; M.S. 1972, Purdue University 
Charles Frank Scheffey, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S.C.E. 1943, Drexel University; M.S.C E. 1951, University of California, Berkeley; D.Sc 1984. 
George Washington University 
Stefan Otto Schiff, Professor of Zoology and of Genetics 
B.S. 1952, Roanoke College; Ph.D. 1964, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Richard Harold Schlagel, Elton Professor of Philosophy 
B.S. 1949, Springfield College; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1955, Boston University 
Kurt James Schmucker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1973, M.S. 1974, Michigan State University; M.S. 1977, Johns Hopkins University 
Allan Schneider, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, B.S.E.P. 1960, Lehigh University; M.S. in E.E 
1974, University of Maryland 
Evelyn Jaffee Schreiber, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1970, Simmons College; M.A. 1971, Colorado State University Ph.D. 1977, University of 
Colorado 
Stuart Alan Schulman, Adjunct Instructor in Travel and Tourism 
B.B.A. 1962, City University of New York, City College; M.B.A. 1970, New York Unive 
1988, George Washington University 
Iohn M. Schumpert, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, Clemson University; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1967, Northwestern University t 
David R. Schwandt, Associate Professor of Human Resource Developme 
B.S. 1967, Eastern Michigan University; M.A. 1969, Western Michigan University; Ph D 197% 


Wayne State University 


phd 


1962, Columbia University 


rsity: 
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"ail Schwartz, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education 

: 1970, Ohio State University; M.A. 1983, Ed.D 1989, George W 
*018 Green Schwoerer, Professor of History 

win A 1949, Smith College; M.A 1952, Ph.D. 1956 Bryn Mawr College 


illiam E. Seale, Professor of Business Administration 
A. 1963, M.S. 1969, Ph.D 1975, University of Kentucky 


Tmond Albert Seavey, Professor of English 
S TER 1966, Carleton College; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1976, Columbia University 
Se im S. Seker, Visiting Assistant Professor of Enginee 


ashington University 


ring and Applied 
cience 
1 S.EE 1972, M.S.E.E., University of Yildiz, Turkey; M.S. 1978, D.Sc 1982, George Washington 
"hiversity 
T "A , d 
ank William Segel, Professor of Accountancy 
US. 1959, Johns Hopkins University; M.B.A. 1964, M.Phil. 1971, Ph.D. 1 
niversity 


972, George Washington 
arbara Rae Seidman 

us.B 1969, Cleve 
Susan Kathleen S 


, Adjunct Instructor in Harp 
land Institute of Music; Mus M. 1970, Northwestern University 


B ell, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
Hi A 979, Colorado College; M.A. 1980, Ph.D 1989, University of California, Santa Barbara 
s Senay, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Univers: Istanbul Technical University, Turkey; M.S. 1982, M.S. 1986, Ph.D 1987, Syracuse 
Joseph PY 


Ose ` ; : ; 
ph John Seppy, Associate Professorial Lecturer in 
1973, Villanova University; M.S. 1981, George 

p ammed Tari 
S. 1972, Ph.D, 1 


Engineering 
Washington University 

q Shams, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
978, George Washington University 


a ; ^ : 
ow C. Shanks, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geo 
S: 1969, Michigan State University; 


Jni : 
niversity of Southern California 


logy 
L 
Charles 


M.S. 1971, Louisiana State University; Ph.D. 1976, 


BS - Sharkey, Assistant Professor of Naval Science 
David 1985, U.S. Naval Academy 
BS A. Shaw, Professorial Lecturer in Finance 
ebra 970, J.D. 1973, Indiana University 
BA R. Sheldon, Professor of Accountancy 
Washi 999. Northwestern University; M.B.A. 1974, Drexel University; D.B.A. 1981, George 
Rob ington University 
ert Steve ; 


ves 1976, mA Sheldon, Professorial Le 


cturer in Engineering 


Li 1977, University of Minnesota; Ph D. 1986, Cornell University 
Bs nS en, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
isconsi: M.S. 1982, National Chiao-Tung University, Taiwan; Ph.D 1991, University of 
harles C 


BS, 1971 Shepherd, Jr., Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
an is 1, University of Texas; J.D. 1973, American University 
Wi liam Shepherd, Associate Professorial Lecturer in E 
1980, y c City University of New York, City Co 
taney >. 1977, George Washington University 
BA 1952 Wton Sherman, Professor of Business Administration 
Mic : 1952, M.B.A j 


1960, D.B.A. 1977, University of Maryland 
ael Ch 


BJ. 197 arles Sheward, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
Chy 2, University of Missouri 


ng. ^ 
BA wen Shih, Professor of Chinese 
Jang Shore. John's University, China; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1955. 
BA 1960" Associate Professor of English 
Jay R , Goddard College; M.F.A 1971, University of lowa 
BA toe es Professor of Special Education 
Mark » Ed.) 1970, Ed.D. 1972, Temple University 
Bs, 1976 uart, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ie ^ Delaware S. 1978, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University: Ph D. 1986, Unive: 
dhn j 


6e Si 3 E 

AB. 1 Sibert, Associate Professor of 

Ps Michigan ' Wittenberg University; M.A. 1971, M 
edan: 

“eric Rin E k 

BA togeichard Siegel, Professor of Geochemistry 

' "arvard University; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1967 Univ 


ngineering 
llege; M.S. 1950, University of Minnesota; M.E.A 


Duke University 


rsity 


Engineering and Applied Science 


lami University (Ohio); Ph.D. 1974, University of 


ersity of Kansas 
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Lee Sigelman, Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1967, Carleton College; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, Vanderbilt University 
Gaston Sigur, Distinguished Professor of East Asian Studies 
B.A. 1947, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1957, University of Michigan 
David Elliot Silber, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1958, Wayne State University M.A. 1960, Ohio University; 
Michigan 
Joseph Robert Silverman, 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, Northeastern University 
Rodica Simion, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1974, University of Bucharest, Romania; M.S. 1977, Ph.D. 1981, University of Pennsylvania 


Suzanne Lee Simons, Associate Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1948, Ohio State University; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, University of New Mexico 


Larry G. Singleton, Associate Professor of Accountancy 


Ph.D. 1965, University of 


Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1977, George Washington University 


B.S. 1978, M.S. 1980, Ph.D. 1985, Louisiana State University 
Nozer Darabsha Singpurwalla, Professor of ei Research and of 
Statistics and Distinguished Research Professor 
and Technology, India; M.S.(LE.) 1964, Rutger 


B.S. 1959, B.V. Bhoomraddi College of Engineering 
University; Ph.D. 1968, New York University 


Myrna Carol Sislen, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
B.A. 1970, American University 
Earl Franklin Skelton, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Fairleigh Dickinson University; Ph.D. 1967, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Arthur Hall Smith, Professor of Painting 
B.F.A. 1951, Illinois Wesleyan University; M.F.A 
Daniel L. Smith, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journa 
B.F.A. 1973, Virginia Commonwealth University 
David Russell Smith, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering p 
B.S. 1967, Randolph-Macon College; M S.(E.E.) 1970, Georgia Institute of Technology; D.Sc 19/^ 
George Washington University 
George Wilson Smith, Professor of Education 
B.A 1953, Central State College; Ed.M. 1965, Ed.D. 1971, University of Maryland 


Keith E. Smith, Associate Professor of Accountancy 
B.A. 1966, University of Pennsylvania; J D. 1976, LL.M. 1978, University of Florida 


Peter Plympton Smith, Professor of Education; Dean of the School of 


Education and Human Development 

B.A. 1968, Princeton University; M.A T. 1970, Ed.D. 1984, Harvard University 
Stephen Charles Smith, Associate Professor of Economics 

B.A. 1976, Goddard College; M.A. 1981, Ph.D. 1983, Cornell University 


Robert T. Smythe, Professor of Statistics 

B.A. 1963, Oberlin College; B.A. 1965, Oxford University; 
Jaroslaw Sobieski, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. 1955, M.S. 1957, D.Eng. 1964, Technical Institute of Warsaw, Poland 


Michael Joseph Sodaro, Associate Professor of Political Science and 


International Affairs 
B.A. 1967, Fordham University; M 
University 

Richard Martin Soland, Professor of Operations Research * 
B.E.E. 1961, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1964, Massachusetts Institute of Technolog 


PE j 
Aileen M. Soloman, Adjunct Instructor in Teacher Preparation and speci?! 


Education 
B.A. 1963, City University of New York, Queens College; M.A. 1982, George Washington 


University 
Elinor Harris Solomon, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1944, Mount Holyoke College; M.A. 1945, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 


Henry Solomon, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1949, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1959, New york 


1979, George Washington University 
lism 


Ph.D. 1969, Stanford University 


{.A. 1970, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1978, Columbi& 


University 
Margaret Rapp Soltan, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1977, Northwestern University; M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1986, University of Chicago 


Refik Soyer, Associate Professor of Management Science "1 
B.A. 1978, Bogazici University, Turkey; M.Sc. 1979, University of Sussex, England; D.Sc. 19 


George Washington University 


FACI 


Roberta Spalter-Roth, Adjunct Associate Professor of Women’s Studies 


A. 1963 Indiana University; Ph.D 1984, American University 
Onald H. Spector, Professor of History and of International Affairs 
B.A 1964, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1966 Ph.D. 1967, Yale 1 niversity 
ames R Spencer, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
p BS 1967, Texas A&M University; M.F.A. 1981 George Washington University 
aul Eppley Spiegler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
y Bs 1956, 1 niversity of Maryland; M.A 1959, George Washington University 
Shery] 
C B F.A 1968, Drake University; M A. in Ed.&H.D. 1987, George Washington University 
“tire B. Sponsler, Assistant Professor of English 
| B.A 1976, M.A. 1978 University of Cinc innati; Ph.D. 1988, Indiana University 
ames Alan Sprague, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
^. 1965, B.S. 1966, Ph D. 1970, Rice University 
oris Srinivasan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art 
C 1960, City University of New York Hunter College; Ph.D. 1967 
arol Buchalter Stapp, Assistant Professor of Education 


N 1967, Tulane University; M.A. 1970, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D 1990, George 
ashington University 


University of Pennsylvania 


ark Starik, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
7. ^^ 1976, M.A 1978, University of Wisconsin Ph.D. 1990, University of Georgia 
Kathle 


en Anderson Steeves, Assistant Professor of Secondary Education 


W. 1965, Alma College; M.A.T. 1973, University of Massachusetts; Ph.D. 1987 George 
\_ vashington University 
-ar] 5 


Steiner, Professor of German 

"- 1958, M.A. 1962, Ph.D 1966, George Washington University 
Pher Willie Sten, Professor of English 

Jeff ^ 1966, Carleton College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Indiana University 
IAM Stephanic, Associate Professor of Photography 
ios 1977, M.F. A 1980, George Washington University 


B Be Christopher Stephens, Professor of Geology 
S. 1967. M.S 


Christo 


1969, George Washington University: Ph.D. 1972, Lehigh University 
ard Walton Stephens, Professor of Sociology 
Chri. 731, Franklin and Marshall College; M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1956. University of North Carolina 
‘Stopher H. Sterling, Professor of Communication 
Ta >: 1965, M.S 1967, Ph.D. 1969, University of Wisconsin 
BR? R. Stevens, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
Char] ^- 1976, MF. A 1979, George Washington University 
B rigs Todd Stewart, Jr., Professor of Economics 
Clay, 1946, M.A 1948, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 
Hey Verne Stewart, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Robe, 1973, University of Redlands; M.S. 1975, Ph.D. 1978, Air Force Institute of Tec hnology 
rig P, Stoker, Associate Professor of Political Science 
Crai y 1976, Ohio State University; M.A. 1979, Ph.D. 1983 University of Maryland 
8 Stoltz, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
Jupe 1980, Kent State University; M.A. 1983, University of Maryland 
BAG Almon Stone, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
Ri h 960, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 


Cha 
Bard Briggs Stott, Associate Professor of History 
Robert w Ph.D. 1983, Cornell University 


: Strand, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Finance 

S » Davidson College; Ph.D. 1981, University of North Carolina 

irecte SeT, Associate Professor of History and of American Civilization; 
«Or of the University Honors Program 

ed College; M.A. 1971, Ph D. 1977, State University of New York at Stony Brook 

BA 19a- CÈ Straw, Lecturer in Counseling 


athry M M.A 1987, George Washington University 

BA’ ts Sullivan, Visiting Instructor in Accountancy 

Wiscop <3, Macalester College; B.S. 1989, Winona State University; M.B.A. 1990, University of 

, ONsin ` : J 

P trici «à Crosse 

Studie” Sullivan, Assistant Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
2S 

Bs ` 

S. t 1 


' University of New York College at Cortland M.S. 1973, Smith College; Ed.D 
ashington University 
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Steven M. Suranovic, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1982, University of Illinois; M.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1989, Cornell University 

Jack Susman, Adjunct Instructor in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
B.S. 1960, University of Pittsburgh; M S. 1962, George Washington University 

Ellen Moore Suthers, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1973, Randolph-Macon Woman's College; M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1987, University of Virginia 


John F. Sutter, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1965, Capital University; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Rice University 


P.A.V.B. Swamy, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
M.A. 1957, M.S. 1958, Andhra University, India; Ph.D. 1968, University of Wisconsin 
Glenn Vincent Swengros, Adjunct Instructor in Human Kinetics and Leisul? 
Studies 
B.S. in Ed. 1958, M.S. in Ed. 1960, University of Kansas 
Robert W. Swezey, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A. 1965, Grove City College; M.A. 1967, American University; Ph.D. 1972, University of 
Maryland 
Nematolah Taghavi 
B.S. 1975, University of Maryland; M. 
Morton Frank Taragin, Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S. in Engr. 1965, M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1970, George Washington University 
Robert Morris Tarakan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1977, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M S. 1981, George Washington University 


Claudia Tate, Professor of English 
B.A. 1968, University of Michigan; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1977, 
Juliana M. Taymans, Associate Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1985, University of Maryland; M.A. 1976, George Washington University 
Robert Frederick Teitel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A. 1966, City University of New York, City College 
old Teller, Professor of Design and Graphics 
rsity; M.F.A. 1962, George Washington University 
Martha S. Tennille, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Teacher Education 
B.S. 1964, Cedar Crest College; M.Ed. 1966, Ed.D. 1980, Lehigh University 


Edwin C. Thayer, Adjunct Instructor in French Horn 
B.M. 1957, M.M. 1958, University of Illinois 

Jean-Frangois Marie Thibault, Associate Professor of French 
Baccalaureat 1960, Licence és Lettres 1964, Diplóme d'Etudes 1965, Academie de Paris; ph.D. 
1976, University of Maryland 

Joan Elizabeth Thiel, Associate Professor of Communication 
B.A. 1961, Marygrove College; M.F.A. 1971, Catholic University of America; Ph.D. 1975, 
University of Michigan 


Klaus Thoenelt, Professor of German 
Staatsexamen 1956, Ph.D. 1961, University of Freiburg, Germany 
na 


Bradford Lewis Thomas, Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Regio 
Science 
B.A. 1953, Washington University; M.A. 1958, U 
James L. Thomas, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1975, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S. 1 
University; Ph.D. 1983, Mississippi State University 
h Professor of Statistics _ jai 


Desmond Edwin Thompson, Assistant Researc 
B.Sc. 1967, University of the West Indies; M.Sc. 1970, University of British Columbia; Ph: 


University of Washington 


Irene Becker Thompson, Associate Professor of Russian 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1968, Georgetown University; Ph.D. 1984, George Washington University 


: i : x ê 
Shirley E. Thompson, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Langue 
B.A. 1970, Kalamazoo College; M.A. 1977, University of Michigan 
Richard Thornton, Professor of History and International Affairs 
B.A. 1961, Colgate University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Washington 
James B. Thurman, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1966, M.B.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1978, Pennsylvania State University 


Max David Ticktin, Assistant Professor of Hebrew A 
B.A. 1942, University of Pennsylvania; M.H.L. 1947, D.D. 1977, Jewish Theological seminal 


America 


. Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
A. 1983, American University 


Harvard University 


Douglas Har 
B.A. 1956, Western Michigan Unive 


niversity of Kansas 


980, George Washington 
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7 A 6 
Nei] Avrill l'ilkens, Associate Professor of Musi« 
Mus.B 1950, Columbia Union College; Mus.M. 1952 Philadelphia Conservatory of Music 
Robert Yen-ying Ting, Associate Professorial Lec turer in Engineering 
B.S 1964, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1967 Massachusetts Institute of Tec hnology; Ph.D 
C 1971, | niversity of California, San Die go 
‘harles Nelson Toftoy, Visiting Associate Professor of Human Resource 
Management 
" B.S 1958, U.S. Military Academy; M.B.A. 1969 Tulane University; D.B.A. 1985 
Richar 
3 


Nova University 
d Paul Tollo, Assistant Professor of Geology 


1972, Tufts University M.S. 1976, University of New Hampshire; Ph.D. 1982, 1 niversity of 
Massac husetts 
Obert Heath Tolson, Research Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
S 


1958, M.S 1963, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; Ph.D. 1990 Old 
Jominion University 
aza Toman, Assistant Professor of Statistics 
19 1975, Wright State University; M.S. 1977, State University of New York at Buffalo Ph.D 
987, Ohio State University 
°Ssein Torabi, Adjunct Professor of Education 
1958, M.A. 1969, Tehran University; Ed.D, 1979. ( 


;eorge Washington University 
heodore ( 


seorge Toridis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
St S. 1954, Robert College Turkey; M.S. 1961, Ph.D 1964, Michigan State University 
y ‘oe Y : 
?phen Joe] Trachtenberg, Professor of Public Administration: President of 
e University 


1959, Columbia University J.D. 1962, Yale University 


I M.P.A. 1966, Harvard 1 niversity; 
«H.D. 1986 


Trinity College (Connectic ut); LL.D. 1990 Hanyang University, Korea 


arie M. Travis, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Communication 
Ca l 1976, M.F A. 1983, University of Maryland 
ri Augustus Troester, Jr., Adjunct Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
Stuc les 
Ca 1937, Northeast Missouri State University M.A. 1938, University of Missouri; Ed.D. 1942 
lumbia Jniversity 
Ose so à : "E 
Bh Louis Tropea, Associate Professor of Sociology 
Wi 1962, Wayne State University; M.A. 1965 Michigan State University; Ph D 
&shington University 


0 "n. A T f 
A P. Trost, Professor of Economics 
ev a 1969, University of Detroit: Ph.D. 1977, University of Florida 
"a A. Tuch, Associate Professor of Sociology 
1973, University of Massachusetts; M.A. 1976, Emory University; Ph.D. 1981 Pennsylvania 


1973, George 


lc pov x . E s 
B Ard W. Tucker, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
1971, Bowling Green State University: M A. 1976, University of Mic higan 


BS. urek III, Assistant Professor of Naval Science 


lle M University of Roc hester ; 
BA cia Tyndall, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
Ouglac ^: M.A. 1979, 1 niversity of London, England; Ph.D 1988, Georgetown University 
B.A te UY Ubelaker, Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
Je ne rro Ph.D. 1973 University of Kansas 


BA' Uebelhoer, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
^^ 1970, ) farquette University; M.A. 1974 Ph.D. 1981, University of Missouri 
Jllman, Associate Professor of Mathematics 

Stua 9, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1985, University of California, Berkeley 
Bs "9 Umpleby, Professor of Management Science 

Joan B E 1967, M.A. 1969 Ph.D. 1975, University of Illinois 


BA Pe an, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs and History 
56, 


Peter A Northwestern University; M.A. 1959, Ph.D 1967, Harvard University 
BA 19 aill, Professor of Human Systems 
Ober 58, University of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A 1964, Harvard University 


BA rm nto; Assistant Professor of Spanish 5 i p ie 

C] , »MA 1980, University of Havana, Cuba; Ph.D. 1988 Georgetown University 

ior VanArsdall III, Professor of Naval Science 

Karin Mu S Naval Academy; M B.A. 1974, George Washington University - 
Studies Vecchione, Adjunct Instructor in Human Kinetics and Leisure 


S. 190^ 
982, University of Maryland 
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:cturer in Mathematics 


Emanuel Vegh, Professorial L« 
^h.D. 1963, University of North Carolina 


B.A.. M.A. 1960, University of Delaware; F 
Isabel Rodriguez Vergara, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
B.A. 1974, Universidad Nacional de Colombia; M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1988, Cornell University 


Assistant Professor of Accountancy 


Thomas Verghese, / 
1980, University of Houston; Ph.D. 1988, Columbia 


B.S.E.E. 1970, University of Madras; M.S 
University 


Dante Verme, 

B.A. 1973, Universidad del Pacifico, Peru; M.A. 1983, Ph.D 
Vermeer, Professor of Geography and Regional Science 
California, Berkeley 


Assistant Research Professor of Statistics 
1990, George Washington University 


Donald Eugene 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1964, University of 


Akos Vertes, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.Sc. 1974, M.Sc. 1976, Ph.D. 1979, Eotvos Lorand University, Hungary 
Kanoknart Visudtibhan, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
B.Comm. 1976, University of Western Australia; M.B.A. 1978, Australia Graduate School of 
Management; Ph.D. 1988, University of Pennsylvania 
Arthur Viterito, Assistant Professor of Geography and Regional Science 
B.A. 1973, Long Island University; M.A. 1976, State University of New York at Albany; Ph.D 
1980, University of Denver 
John Michael Vlach, Professor of American Civilization 
B.A. 1970, University of California, Davis; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Indiana University 
Branimir Radovan Vojcic, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
Dipl.Eng. 1980, M.S. 1986, D.Sc 
Barbara Ann von Barghahn-Calvetti, 
B.A. 1970, University of lowa; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 19 


Ernst Theodore von Briesen, Assistant Profe 


1989, University of Belgrade, Yugoslavia 

Associate Professor of Art 

79, New York University 

ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.A. 1965, Harvard University 
Nicholas S. Vonortas, Assistant Professor of Economics and of Internation® 
Affairs 
reece; M.A. 1982, University of Leicester, England; M Phil. 


B.A. 1981, University of Athens, G 
1987, Ph.D. 1989, New York University 

Clemmont Eyvind Vontress, Professor of Counseling 
B.A. 1952, Kentucky State College; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1965, Indiana University 


Muriel Von Villas, Director of Vocal Theatre Workshop 
B.M. 1977, Boston Conservatory of Music 
Alan Gerard Wade, Professor of Theatre 
B.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1981, Northwestern University; M.A. 1972, Catholic University of America 
Charles Matthew Waespy, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1951, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S: 1954, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1967, 
University of California, Los Angeles; M.B.A. 1978, Loyola College (Maryland) 


Donald K. Wagner, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1978, University of Wisconsin; M S. 1980, Ph.D. 1983, Northwestern University 


June Avers Wagner, Adjunct Instructor in Teacher Education 
B.A. 1949, Wells College; M.Ed. 1976, William Paterson College of New Jersey 


Pradeep Kumar Wahi, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B. Tech. 1972, M.Tech. 1976, Indian Institute of Technology, India; M.S. 1978, State Unive! 


2, 


New York at Stony Brook 
Eugene Allen Walker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1966, University of Maine; M.S. 1972, George Washington University 


Robert Harris Walker, Jr., Professor of American Civilization 
B.S. 1945, Northwestern University; M.A. 1950, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1955, Univ 
Pennsylvania 

Dewey Diaz Wallace, Jr., Professor of Religion r 
B.A. 1957, Whitworth College; B.D. 1960, Princeton Theological Seminary; M.A. 1962, PhD. 
Princeton University 

Ruth Ann Wallace, Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1961, Immaculate Heart College; M.A. 1963, Univ 
University of California, Berkeley 

Tara Ghoshal Wallace, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1973, Bryn Mawr College; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1981, University of Toronto if 

Mitchel B. Wallerstein, Adjunct Associate Professor of International Affe 


and Political Science 
A.B. 1971, Dartmouth College; M.P.A. 1972, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1978, Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology 


d 


rsity 


"T 


ersity of Notre Dame; Ph.D. 1968, 
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David A. Walsh, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1983, MLPP 1983, Johns Hopkins University 


odd Leon Walton, Jr., Assistant Professorial 1 


ecturer in Engineering 
1970, University of Cincinnati; M.S. 1972, P} 


C 1.D. 1979, University of Florida 
lài-Ho Charles Wang, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
A. 1964, Fort Lewis College; M.A 1968, University of Washington: Ph D. 1974 
enver 
eorge Ching Yuan Wang, Assistant Professor of Chinese 
B.A 1951, Taiwan Normal University; M.S. 1955 


Andrew B. 


B.S. 196 


University of 


Tokyo University of Education 
Wardlaw, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
7, Bucknell University; M.S 1968, Ph.D. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 


C tistopher Walden Warner, Adjunct Instructor in Human Kine 
‘sure Studies 


Ed “A. 1972, Williams College; J.D. 1976, University of Miami; M.S. 1982 
pard L. Warner III, 
olitica] Science 
Cl S 1962, U.S Naval Academy; M.A 1967, Ph.D. 1975, Princeton University 
Y Warren, Chauncey M. Depew Professor of Communication 
Wil 1968, U.S. Naval Academy; M.A. 1973, Ph.D 1976, University of Colorado 
Ucomb Edward Washburn, Professorial Lecturer in American Civil] 
W A. 1948, Dartmouth College; Ph.D. 1955, Harvard University 
asy] Wasylkiwskyj, Professor of Engineering and A lied Science 
EE : : ; 


Uni 1957, City University of New York, City College; M.S. in E.E 1965, Ph.D. 1968, Pr 
y niversity 


tics and 


American University 
Adjunct Professor of International Affairs and 


ization 


ylytechnic 
ars, Adjunct Instructor in Guitar 
Ro ;eorge Mason University 

E Charles Waters, Professor of Engineering Management 


1956, M.B A. 1963, University of California, Los Angeles: D B.A. 1968, University of Southern 
California 


Y S. Watson, Professor of Economics 


B, 7 
Ann 1 1971, Ph.D 1981, Indiana University 
B ordon Webster, Lecturer in Anthropology 
Gai] 1950, Wellesley College; M.A. 1979, George Washington University 


BA Neiss, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
Ronal 1981, Denison University; M.A. 1982, Ph.D. 1991, Yale University 
d Weitzer, Assistant Professor of Sociology 


Berkeley’ University of California, Santa Cruz: M A. 1978, Ph.D 1985, Unive: 


Ste "An 
phen William Wellman, Adjunct Instructor in Music 
Blisa 1974, North Carolina School of the Arts 
B.A. 19, OTtson Wells, Assistant Professor of Botany 
Willi 1905, Agnes Scott College; M.A. 1970, Ph.D 1977, University of North Carolina 
Bs dd Gaynor Wells, Jr., Associate Professor of Management Science 
Universit) University of Chicago; M.S. 1961, Purdue University; D.B.A. 1977, George Washington 


i ; : . y 
am Julius Wenker, Associate Professor of Management Science 


B.M 
George Wi M.M. 1955, University of Portland; M.S. 1965, Stanford University: D.B A. 1978 
Lynda ashington University 

J J, 


B.A. 1968 56 Associate Professor of Special Education 
68, Benedictine College; M.D. 1976, Ph.D 1979, University of Missouri 


Studie an Westerman, Adjunct Instructor in Human Kinetics and Leisure 
S 


rsity of California 


S. 1984 
Obert A Western Kentucky University; M.Ed. 1983, University of Virginia 


BS, QUI Weston, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Benjamin | MS 1974, Ph.D. 1981, University of Florida 
BCR n Whang, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
N Technology” MCE 1961, Polytechnic University; Ph.D. 1968, Massachusetts Institute of 
I ancy pO 
BA Winegardner Whichard, Instructor in English 
Davig A » Purdue University; M.A 1971, University of Georgia 
Behe Ver White, Professor of Chemistry 
Jane Eliz; b O, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University 
Mus.B iaeth White, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 


niversity of Roc hester; M.A. 1963, American University 
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Richard Otis White, Adjunct Instructor in Oboe 
Mus.B. 1950, University of Rochester 

John Lindsey Whitesides, Jr., Professor of Engineering and Applied Sciencé 
B.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, University of Texas 

Assistant Professor of Political Science 


Susan Louise Wiley, 
Ph.D. 1987, University of Mary land 


B.S. 1971, Georgia Institute of Tec hnology: 
John R. Wilkerson, Instructor in Naval Science 
B.A. 1980, Old Dominion University 


Willens, Assistant Professor of English 


Yale University; Ph.D. 1972, Catholic University 


Susan P 
B.A. 1954, University of Michigan; M.A.T. 1956, 


Professor of Education Administration 
B.A. 1952, Washington and Lee University; M.Ed. 1955, Ed.D. 1967, University of Virginia 
Frank Leroy Willingham, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. 1961, University of Florida; M.S. 1976, University of Maryland 
Charles Winklehaus, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1951, M.C E. 1957, Polytec hnic University; Ph.D. 1970, University of Michigan 
Lawrence Winkler, Professor of Counseling 
B.S. 1952, M.A. 1954, Washington University; Ed.D 
Erik Kenelm Winslow, Professor of Behavioral Sciences 
B.S. 1963, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1967, Case 
Philip William Wirtz, Professor of Management Science and of Psychology 
B.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University; M.S. 1974, Purdue University 
Maida Rust Withers, Professor of Dance 
B.A. 1958, Brigham Young University; M.S. 1960, University of Utah 
Philip Roy Witmer, Assistant Professor of Accountancy 
B.A. 1970, Greensboro College; M.B.A. 1974, M.A. 1975, University of South Carolina 


Alan S. Wittrup, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music 
Sharon Lee Wolchik, Associate Professor of Political Science and 


International Affairs 
B.A. 1970, Syracuse University M.A. 1972, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1978, University of 


Michigan 
Alfred Abrahar 


B.S.(E.E.) 1948, Drexel Univ 
1977, M.D. 1978, University of Juarez 


Brunetta Reid Wolfman, Professor of E 


Academic Affairs 

B.A. 1957, M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, University of California, Berkeley; D.H.L 

University; D.Pedagogy 1983, Northeastern University; LL.D. 1984, Regis College; 
shill College; D.Engr. Tech.(hon) 1985, Wentworth 


Suffolk University; D.Litt. 1985, Stone 
William Bruce Wood, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geography and 


Regional Science 
B.S. 1980, University of California, Berkeley; M.U.R.P. 1982, Ph.D. 1985, Unive 


Pamela Jane Woodruff, Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A. 1976, George Washington University 

William Thomas Woodward, Associate Professor of Painting 
B.A. 1957, M.A. 1961, American University 

Michael J. Worth, Professor of Education; Vice President for Development 
and Alumni Affairs 

j ayi 


of America 
Henry Irving Willett, Jr., Associate 


1965, George Washington University 


Western Reserve Universit) 


n Wolf, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


ersity; M.S.(E.E.) 1954, Ph.D. 1958, University o! sch 


f Pennsylvania; 
: N ; r " 
ducation; Associate Vice President fo 


1983, Boston 
D.H.L. 1985. 
Institv 


rsity of Haw? 


M.A. 1970, American University; Ph.D. 1982, University of M 


B.A. 1968, Wilkes College; 
John Franklin Wright, Jr., Professor of Drawing and Graphics 
M.A. 1960, University of Illinois 


B.A. 1954, American University; 
Shirley Minkewitz Wright, Associate Professor of English as a Foreign 


Language io? 
B.S. 1954, Winona State University; M.A. 1963, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1971, Georg? 
University 


William Ralph Wright, Adjunct Instructor in Clarinet and Saxophone ant? 
Diploma 1951, Curtis Institute of Music; M.M. 1971, D.M.A. 1977, Catholic University of / 


Jeremy S. Wu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 


B.A. 1974, M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University 
William W. Wu, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering " 
B.S.E.E. 1961, Purdue University; M S. 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Technology: Ph.D. 


Johns Hopkins University 


16 


Michael] Yachnis, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S 1943, Military Ac ademy, Greece; M.S. 1956 M.E.A. 1962, D.Sc 
Niversity 
Ward Carson Yates, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
S. 1948, M S. 1949, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.S. 1953. 1 
irginia; Ph.D, 1959, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 

arry Elwood Yeide, Jr., Professor of Religion 


++ 1953, Williams College; B.D. 1957, Union Theological Seminary; Ph.D. 1966 Harvard 
University 


1968, George Washington 


niversity of 


nthony Marvin Yezer, Professor of Economics 


1966, Dartmouth College; M.S. 1967, London Sx hool of Economics and P. 


P olitical Science 
h.D 1974, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Ic lard Yi-chang Yin, Associate Professor of Economics and International 
fairs 
L.B 1946, Fu Jen University, China; M.A 1950, University of Denver; Ph.D 1966, Columbia 
hiversitvy 
m S. Youens, Assistant Professor of Music 
Mus 


1969, Southwestern University; M.Mus. 1973, Ph.D 1978, Indiana University 


p : Arthur Youngren, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ne 1976, Mic higan State University: M.S 1982, University of Northern Colorado; M.S. 1983, 
Naval Postgraduate Sc hool; D.Sc. 1988, George Washington University 


R n Qu Youssef, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
f 1981, B.S 1982, Lebanese University; M.A 1985, Ph.D. 1988, Princeton 1 niversity 
Mor. n : qe : 
T Elwakkad Zaghloul, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
D^ (E.E.) 1965 Cairo University, Egypt; M.S.(E.E.) 1970, M.Math 1971, Ph.D. 1975 
"aterloo, Canada 
avid Laster Zalkind, Associate Professor of Quantitative Methods and 
p dnügement Information 


^^ 1967, Harvard University; M.S 1968, Stanford University; Ph.D. 19 


72, Johns Hopkins 
Niversity 


laria (^. s. j i 

tia Cecilia Zea, Assistant Professor of Psychology 

Psychologist 1981, Pontificia Universidad Javeriana, Colombia; M.A. 1987 Ph.D. 1990 

Ch Maryland 

^lunmiag Zhe 

^ R 1983, Chen 

*e-Fou 7i 

le 

BS ia 


University 


ng, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
gdu College of Geology; Ph.D. 1988, University of Wisconsin 
Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


ins; 1988, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1963, Brown University; Ph.D. 1967 California 
Slitute of Technology 


r api . 
Ber Jay Ziffer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Abb; : 1952, City University of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1954, University of Chicago 
B A Ziffren, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Religion 
Da. 1963, University of Chicago; M.A. 1976, Ph.D 1984, University of Wisconsin 


eter PS. = p P T 
S. David Zimmerman, Research Professor of Engineering and Applied 
e 


1969, Stanford University 
Cp 120 Zimmerman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Jeffrey, 1969, M.C.E 1970, Cornell University , 
Science D Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Regional 
Q 


State 1967, University of Vermont; M.A 1970, University of Rhode Island; Ph.D. 1972 Oregon 
Joh © University 


n i 7 P^ " 
BA mund Ziolkowski, Professor of Classics 
Attley 958, Duke University; Ph.D. 1963 University of North Carolina 
BA Joseph Zuchelli, Professor of Physics 
955, Ph.D 1958, University of Virginia 


* 


University of 


ADMISSIONS 


The University is coeducational and accepts applications for admission each 
semester and summer session. 

An application for admission to degree candidacy should be accompanied by? 
$45 application fee. The fee must be paid by check or postal money order, payable 
to The George Washington University The application fee is waived for students 
admission who were registered as degree € andidates at the time 


applying for re 
and who have not since registered al 


their last registration at this University 
another institution 

Applicants are urged to submit the applic 
well in advance of the semester or summer $t 


sion. Specific dates are given in each section below 
on available space and evidence of potential for success 


considered: degree or major objective relate 


lary school or previous college? 
com 


ation form and complete credentials 


ssion for which they seek admisi 


Acceptance is based 
ful study. The following criteria are 
to rigor of program and grades achieved in seconc 
standardized test scores, relationship between grades and test scores, and re 


mendations. 


Admission Procedure 

Application forms for admission or readmission to undergraduate or nondegr 
status are available from and should be returned to the Office of Admission’ 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. For detailed admissi 


requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this Bulletin. 


Secondary School Students 


Freshmen—Regular Decision 
egin college in a summer session or in the fall semesl? 
all term of the senior year in high school. Preference y 
places in the entering class will be given to students who submit applicatio 
and required credentials prior to February 1. Students graduating at midy® 
who wish to begin college in the spring semester should apply no later ! 
November 1. 

Applicants from secondary schools must arrange to have sent directly for 
their schools to the Office of Admissions a complete academic record togell 
with a teacher and a counselor recommendation. This information should p 
ed on the appropriate forms in the application packet. it 

Entrance Examinations—Applicants from secondary schools must sub? 
scores on the College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) or on the Amerie 
College Testing (ACT) battery. Submission of scores on College Board Achie 
ment Tests in English composition and mathematics is recommended. p 
reports must be sent directly to the Office of Admissions from the testing agen” 


Applicants who wish tol 
should apply during the f 


suppli 


Freshmen—Early Decision j 
High school seniors applying for fall admission as full-time freshmeD y 
George Washington University as their first choice may wish to take advantàP 
the Early Decision Program. The three-year secondary school record must ‘of 
high quality. To apply for Early Decision, submit the application for admis W 
and supporting credentials by November 15; we will mail our decisio" iy 
December 15. If accepted, you are required to send in your declaration of inte ju 
attend GW, together with appropriate deposits, no later than January 15 ane 


withdraw all applications for admission to other colleges and universities ig 


plicants not accepted for Early Decision will receive full consideration for reg 


fall admission after review of seventh-term grades. 
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F 2c , , 
Teshmen.. Early Admission Plan 


Exceptionally 
IBN sche 


With the 


well-prepared students who have « ompleted the junior year in 
Ol may apply for early admission. This plan is designed for students 
€motional maturity, as well as the ac ademic ability and ba kground, 
necessary for college entrance. In most cases, applicants accepted for early 
admission have exhausted academic offerings in secondary school to the extent 


at remaining for the senior year is not in the best interests of the students or 
eir schools. 


0 be Considered for early admission, students must 


E demonstrate superior academic performance through the junior year of high 
Schoo): 

k meét the entrance requirements of the college or division applied to, by 
completing all required entrance units with the possible exc eption of the fourth 
Year of English; 

ave the 
Counselor: 

i 4. Submit two le 


"aChers who. 
College. 


9, 


unqualified recommendation of the sec ondary school principal or 


tters of recommendation (in addition to the counselor’s) from 
‘an testify to the student's maturity and general readiness to enter 


submit a letter from a parent or guardian supporting early college entrance; 
by the Tange to have SAT or ACT scores sent direc tly to the Office of Admissions 
", © testing agency; 


take the College Board Achievement Tests in English composition and 


tra €matics and one other Achievement Test (of the student’s choice) and 
agence to have the scores sent directly to the Office of Admissions by the testing 
y; 


arrange for an interview with the director of admissions. 


Transfer Students 


Und 
ergr; T3402 ; "T 
Te ui P duate students from other institutions should submit applications and 


Spring s credentials prior to June 1 for the fall semester, November 1 for the 


> semester, and April 1 for the summer sessions. 
ship and Ceted for transfer, a student must be in good standing as to scholar- 
nc 


dent Ey Conduct at all postsecondary institutions previously attended. A stu- 

admissi as been academically dismissed will not normally be considered for 

S10n, 

must ec icant who has attended one or more institutions of higher education 

Script v on each registrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions a tran- 
Nad uu or her record, even if credits were not earned. 1 

ard or Ate » àn applicant must have his or her high school record and College 


test scores sent to the Office of Admissions directly from the high 
testing agency. 


Ady, 

Aft nee Tuition Deposit 
e NOtifi cas: T re 
fult tification of acceptance, an advance tuition deposit will be required of all 
due iy R undergraduate students, including those readmitted. This deposit is 


entering , ‘Or students entering in the fall semester and December 15 for students 
"efundab| © Spring semester. The deposit is credited toward tuition and is not 
e. 


Vang ; 
: ed Standing and Advanced Placement 
"egit E 
Tom Other Institutions of Higher Learning 


ere th 1 
lon Credit I$ no duplication involved, either through course work or examina- 


may be granted for work successfully completed at other institutions 
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isfer credit will depend on the appropriate 
he courses completed elsewhere, the standing of the institution at whic 
as completed, and the regulations of the division of this 
lied toward a degree. Transter cre i 
as stated in this Bulletin 
validation by examinatio? 
nce. Transfer credit Wi 
ade (D or the equiv® 
secretari? 


of higher learning. Assignment of trar 


ness of t 
the previous work w 
University in which the credit is to be app 
must satisfy the requirements for the degree sought 
Credit may be accepted provisionally or may require 
or completion of higher-level courses in the same seque 
not be assigned for courses « ompleted with a low-pass gr 


lent); course work completed in vocational technical programs (e.g., 


studies); or sub-freshman-level remedial work. 

In Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, credit as 
signed for professional courses (those in engineering, education, or business)? 
limited to 9 credit hours. In the School of Business and Public Managemen 
there is a limitation of three credit hours per course to be assigned for wor 
at another institution; students transferring to that school from tW? 


vear colleges will receive no more than 60 credit hours to be applied to deg 
liott School of Inter 


at this University. Columbian College and the El i 
dit hours from two-year colleges: Th 
ent will accept no more than 63 cre. 


residence and course requireme™ 


completed 


programs 
tional Affairs accept a maximum of 66 cre 


School of Education and Human Developm 
hours. All transfer students must satisfy the 
for degrees sought at this University. 


Credit by Examination, from Service Schools, from Noncollegiate 
Organizations, and by Nontraditional Methods 


r x 
ation of course work, a maximum of 30 credit how 


Assuming there is no duplic 
the University for any combination 9 


may be assigned upon admission to 
following except as noted below. 
College Board Advanced Placement (AP) Tests 
Office of Admissions from the Educational 
credit is assigned for scores of four or five 9? 4 
Advanced Placement Tests except the test in Studio Art, for which no credit 
awarded. Test scores below four are not accepted for assignment of aca ij; 
credit. The Advanced Placement Tests are administered in the secondi 
schools in May of each year. Normally only students who complete à co 
designated as Advanced Placement are prepared for the examination. Arrant 


wen pre Tate y 
ments for the examination are the responsibility of the applicant and show ig 
made through the secondary school 


attended or with the Program Dif " 
College Board, Advanced Placement Tests, CN 6671, Princeton, N.J. 085 
6671. 


College 


2d yf 
-On the basis of a score Te?) 
sent to the Testing Service at j 
student’s request, undergraduate 


t 
Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)— CLEP offers 
types of examinations: General and Subject Examinations. CLEP General y 
inations are offered in five areas: English composition, humanities, mathe!" 
es, and social sciences and history. CLEP Subject Examina 


natural scienc 
and are offere 


measure achievement in specific college-level courses 
subjects. T, 
Credit is assigned for the General Examinations, with the exception © jl 
English composition examination, passed at approximately the 50th perc? y 
above. In the School of Business and Public Management, credit is Pg 
In the School of EngineerilÉ y 
cs or natural SC 


or 
signed for the mathematics examination. 
Applied Science, credit is not assigned for the mathemati 
examinations. sf 

Credit is assigned, with some exceptions, for the Subject Examinations p^, 
at the level recommended in the College Board model policy. A student o 
tered in a degree program at this University must seek departmental ano ^ jj 
aking a CLEP Subject Examination for credit to be & i 


approval prior to t 
t may not be earned by passing the examinatio 


toward the degree. Credi 
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having taken an equivalent course. Arrangements for the examinations are the 
TéSponsibi]itw of the student and should be made with the College Board College- 
eve] Examination Program, CN 6601, Princeton, N.J. 08541-6601. See the 
Schoo] of Business and Public Management for specific restric tions on CLEP 
credit for applicants to that school 
^ Specia] Departmental Examinations for Undergraduates— Credit may be as- 
Signed for Special Departmental Examinations administered by Columbian Col- 
ege departments to students enrolled in all undergraduate divisions of the 
Diversity. 


"edit Earned Through USAFI and DANTES—Exc ept to students enrolled in 
ini oO of Business and Public Management, credit is assigned for approved 
-uted States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) and Defense Activ ity for Nontradi- 
sation Support (DANTES) courses 
y Credit from Service Schools—Ex« ept to undergraduates admitted to the 
eue o Business and Public Management, a limited amount of credit may be 
d for Selected service school courses. Students seeking such credit should 
he Office of Admissions. 
for Courses Offered Through Correspondence and Television—Ex« ept 
imiteg o eduates admitted to the Sc hool of Business and Public Management, a 
Tey l amount of credit may be assigned for selected courses taught by nontradi- 
3! methods. provided that such courses require the student's physical pres- 
require D8 a monitored final examination. Assignment of such credit will 
' 8 Statement from the Sponsoring agency that such an examination was a 
d part of the course 


Ady 
ance - : 1 
Inced Placement or Waiver by Examination 


Advan, f 

Scone ced Placement or waiver of a requirement will be granted on the basis of 
5 on Achievement Tests of the College Board as follows: 
Achievement Test Minimum Score Exemption 

English m 

pudlish Composition 650 Waives Engl 10 

y Dean and/or American 600 Waives Hist 39—40 

Pench Y and/or 71—72 
esr. Ue 

Ger panish 650 ) Waives asco, 

- aives a two-year 

R man, Hebrew, Latin 600 : 

USsian 


700 | language requirement 
/ 


28 Or ab 98 or above on the SAT Test of Standard Written English, or a score of 
Aq. 2°Ve on the ACT English Usage Test, wil] waive English 10. 


“Advance ` 1 : f à ; V Le £v 
Or Ac anced standing (academic credit) is not assigned on the basis of SAT, ACT, 
““evement Test results 


lvigi x 5 
lon of Continuing Education 


Ona, tice of University Students in the Division of Continuing Education makes 
thea Tipus Credit courses available to nondegree students. Students who need 
cal] aral of the Office of Admissions to register will be so informed when they 
the Office Ster. Application forms are available from and should be returned to 
detaj 3d of Admissions. There is no fee for applying to this Division. For 
Of Cong: Ptrance requirements, see Office of University Students under Division 
, Stug Inuing Education in this Bulletin. 
Using es in this Division may not take graduate courses in accountancy, 
May be : S ministration, or management science: registration in other courses 
s ped students in nondegree status when space is needed for degree 
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Division of Continuing Education 


A maximum of 45 credit hours earned in the 
undergraduate degree-granting 


may be applied toward a bachelor’s degree in the 
schools of the University. 


Readmission 
Previously registered students who wish to resume studies on campus afte! 


discontinuing enrollment for one or more semesters (summer sessions exclude 


must apply for readmission. Deadlines for readmission applications from sli 


dents in good academic standing are the same as 
Students who discontinued enrollment while on a 
id allow at least one month for appropriate processing 
Students seeking readmission after having attende 
er education in the interim must have complete offici 
at this University from all other instit! 


those for new applicationi 
cademic probation or un e 
suspension shou of reat 
mission credentials. »d othe! 
institutions of high 


transcripts sent to the appropriate office 
tions attended. Students seeking readmission as degree candidates after previo 


enrollment in nondegree status must submit a standard undergraduate deg” 


application and fee, together with all entrance credentials not previously 


ceived or required. 
Applicants for readmission 

the time of readmission. 
The application fee is waived for stud 

previous enrollment as degree candidates at this University if they have not 


registered as degree candidates at another institution. 


are subject to the University regulations in effect® 


ents applying for readmission d 
sin 


Students From Foreign Institutions 
"p. ` " reli 
ed records, and scores on the Test of English as a Fore 
should be received from international students no i 
ester and October 1 for the spring semester " 
the appropriate college or school in! 


Applications, requir 
Language (see below) 
than February 1 for the fall sem 
detailed admission requirements, see 


Bulletin. 


Required Records 
At the time the application is sent, students must have the educational instit 
attended send directly to the GW Office of Admissions copi 
and records listing subjects studied, grades received, ifi 
inations taken, and degrees received. Certified copies of diplomas and cert 
1 all secondary schools, colleges, and universities attended af 
examinations and certificates are also require. he 
of the University and cannot be returned. i 

These documents should be in the language in which the institution ke 9 
official records. If they are in a language other than English, the copies 
should be accompanied by a certified English translation. 


tions previously 
official certificates 


cates from 
quired. Records of state 
records become the property 


Language Tests 
All applicants from countries where English is not an official languag y 
required to take the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL), 8 @ 
University looks for a minimum score of 550 in considering candi ate 
admission. (The School of Business and Public Management requires & i} 
mum score of 600 on a second taking of the TOEFL.) Applicants are resp? if^ 
for making arrangements to take the test by addressing inquiries to n. 
6151, Princeton, N.J. 08541-6151. The completed registration form m a 
returned well in advance of the semester for which admission is sought: " 
application for the TOEFL, students should specify that the scores are to 7 y 
to the appropriate admissions office at this University. Registration for 
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TOEFL does not constitute application for admission to George Washington 
University, 

Admitted students from countries where English is not an official language are 
aso required to take an English as a Foreign Language placement test prior to 
registering at the University; the placement test is waived for students with a 

+ Score of at least 600 and a Test of Written English score of at least 5. 
pending on the results of this test, the student’s academic program may be 
restricted in number and type of courses that can be taken. Students who are 
"equired to take English asa Foreign Language courses at an intensive level might 
not be able to take other courses during that semester. College credit is not 
Wanted for English study below the level of standard freshman English courses, 


Financial Certificate 

: Financial Certificate must be completed and submitted with the application 

or a mission of all international students planning to study at the University 

under e authorization of either a student (F) or exchange visitor (J) visa. 

atisfactory completion and submission of the Financial Certificate is required 
? issuance of a Form I-20 or IAP-66. 


z 
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Secondary Fields of Study 
si oram of secondary fields of study has been established within the Univer- 
enroll, Provide opportunities for formal interschool study. Students must be 
eligible in a degree program and must be in good academic standing to be 
0f 1 e to take a secondary field in another school. The secondary fields consist 
Ours of prescribed courses, depending on the field, with scholarship 
ts determined by the school offering the field. Upon satisfactory 
"Ours of al] requirements, the title of the secondary field of study and the 

8$ taken in support of the field are entered on the student's transcript. For 
the Sr Information. see the brochure “Secondary Fields of Study available in 

offices of the deans or from the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


'eQuiremen 
C ^ 
Omp]eti on 


Rivers; 
versity Honors Program 


i i d " 
e University began an undergraduate honors program in the spring 1990 
Ster, 


Elliott s Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the 
Ment | chool of International Affairs, the School of Business and Public Manage- 
Unjy, nd the School of Engineering and Applied Science participate in the 
d Mic Age Honors Program. Through the office of the Vice President for Aca- 

con Ts, the program offers a University Symposium for the entire Univer- 
Drogr." Munity and honors courses and special events for students in the 
Courses ..,220rs Courses are listed under Courses of Instruction: additional 

* Will be listed in the Schedule of Classes. 

ally ots must apply for admission to the University Honors Program. Gener- 
high è ring freshmen will have high SAT scores and be at or near the top of their 
é 9 Classes, Applications from other promising students of unusual 


Progra seriously considered. Students may apply for entrance to the 
as sophomores. 


oe, N 
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and to graduate with recognition from the programi 


To remain in the program 
ments that increase Il! 


students must meet specific grade-point average require 


successive years. 


Honor Societies 
Honor societies that maintain active chapters at George Washington University 
include Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi as well as those specific to given academe 


fields, such as Alpha Epsilon Delta, Beta Alpha Psi, Beta Gamma Sigma, pelta 
i Alpha Alph& 


Phi Alpha, Eta Kappa Nu, Omicron Delta Epsilon, Omega Rho, P 
Pi Sigma Alpha, Pi Tau Sigma, Psi Chi, Sigma Delta Pi, and Tau Beta Pi. The 
n to qualified students in all under 


freshman honor society Phi Eta Sigma is ope 
graduate programs. 


Study Abroad Programs 
academic year are currently available in England 
Students who wis 
office of the dean 
j| of Internation® 
toward the appr? 
is no duplicali? 
pproved ont 
rsonnel bei? 


Study abroad programs for the 
France, Germany, Israel, Japan, China, Chile, and Peru. 
study in countries not mentioned here should check with the 
their school or the Study Abroad Office in the Elliott Schoc 
Affairs. Credits earned with acceptable grades are transferable 
priate degree at George Washington University, provided there 
of work done previously. All programs of study abroad must be a 
required forms by the appropriate faculty and administrative pe 
departure. 


Study abroad is 
tion on summer programs abroad is avail 


Announcement. 


available at varying locations during the summer. Inform? 
able in the GW Summer Sessio" 


Joint Degree Programs 
Several joint degree programs are available to undergraduates. Five-year bach? 
lor’s/master’s programs include the B.A./M.A. in economics, the B.S./M.9: / 
systems analysis and engineering/operations research, the B.S./M.A. in syste 
analysis and engineering economics, the B.A./M.S. in economics/operations , 
search or engineering economics, the B.A./M.A. in art or psychology/art thera 
the B.S./M.S. in chemical toxicology (chemistry/forensic sciences). See the 
partment or school concerned for specific program requirements. 1 
Three joint degree programs are available for study toward the Doctof 
Medicine degree: the integrated B.A./M.D. and the combined B.A./M.D: P 
grams described under Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts "s 
Sciences, and the early selection program described under the School of 


cine and Health Sciences. 


ROTC 
See Naval Science under Courses of Instruction for the NROTC program à 
Washington University. 
George Washington University students may enroll through the Conso 
the Army ROTC program offered at Georgetown University, the AFRI 
gram at the University of Maryland, or the Army ROTC or AFROTC at Ho the 
University. Scholarships are available. Those interested should contat yo 
ROTC enrollment officer at one of these universities. Limited credit or S 
courses (primarily advanced ROTC) may be assigned for electives to meet C^ 
requirements at George Washington University; prior approval is require by 
dean of the school in which the student is enrolled. 


+ Geof 


y 
ium 
rti pf 
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DIVISION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 


Acting Dean A.O. Smith 
SSistant Deans B.J. Moreland, G.M. Logan 


Introduction 


The Division of Continuing Education administers the University’s off-campus 
Credit Courses and degree programs. The Division offers noncredit certificate 
Programs. courses and workshops, and conferences and institutes. The staff of 
Instruction for Division programs includes members of the full-time faculty of 


_ " hiversity and academically qualified adjunct faculty from the professional 
community, 


Office of U 


The O 
able t 
stude 


niversity Students 


ffice of University Students (Ol JS) makes on-campus credit courses avail- 
0 those who are not currently degree candidates at this University. Such 
nts, often employed in government or industry, may be taking courses to 
areer potential or as a matter of personal interest. They may be 
ates for higher degrees at other institutions, sent here for special work as 
i of A graduate program. They may be undergraduates matriculated else- 
te, taking courses for transfer to their own institution. 
All Courses except those restricted to medical and law students are open to 
prepa dents, provided there is room in the class and the student has sufficient 
lation as determined by the academic departments. 
needed ration in a given course may be denied OUS students when space is 
„tor degree candidates. OUS students are not eligible to register for thesis 


te tation research nor for continuous enrollment or leave of absence. OUS 
ia ires a minimum registration of 3 credit hours per semester or session, except 
Specia] 


Circumstances as approved by the dean. 


Entr. 
ance Requirements 


nic background appropriate for the program of studies contemplated is 
College .' In addition, the applicant who has previously attended this or another 
Who 9r university must be in good standing at that institution. An applicant 
Wil] 8 Deen suspended from any educational institution for poor scholarship 
Of the 4 » Considered for admission for one calendar year after the effective date 
Withi »Dension, An applicant who has been denied undergraduate admission 
Student P University will not be considered for admission as a nondegree 
App E le same semester for which the application was denied. 

Obtai ations for admission through OUS for a fall orspring semester should be 
fee, p. rom and returned to the Office of Admissions. There Is no application 
missions mission requirements for students from foreign institutions, see Ad- 

>: "or information on registration, please refer to the Schedule of Classes. 


Regulations 
& e r 
: omissions, Fees and Financial Regulations, and University Regulations. 
l'égulati, Ve ànd registered students are urged to acquaint themselves with the 
tions y concerning attendance and withdrawal under University Regula- 
Last a: ollowing specifically apply to all students registered through OUS: 
Last ET to add a class for credit—end of second week of classes. 
end X to drop a class for credit or to withdraw from the U niversity— 
the seventh week of classes. 
ent amounts of time apply to the summer sessions. 
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Academic Work Load 
For OUS students, the normal academic work load during the regular academic 
vear is not more than 10 credit hours for a student employed more than 20 hours 
per week and not more than 18 credit hours for a full-time student During the 
summer a student may take a maximum of two courses during any one session 
Exceptions to these limits must be approved by the dean. 
Scholarship Requirements 
A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of OUS may be 
dismissed from the University. A statement of scholarship requirements 18 
available in the office of the dean. All grades received in OUS remain on the 
record; scholarship requirements are based on the total record. 

Grades—See Scholarship Requirements under University Regulations. There 
imitation on the number of courses that may be taken on a pass/no pass 


is no | 
ever, there may be a limit on the number that can be transferre 


basis in OUS; how 
to fulfill degree requirements. 


Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal 

grades of I (Incomplete) and W (Authorized with 
der University Regulations. 

sets a period (maximum? 
made up. An Incomplet 
a grade of I ont 


Conditions under which the 
drawal) may be assigned are described ur 

Changing an Incomplete—The instructor normally 
one year) within which the uncompleted work must be 
that is not changed within one calendar year remains as 


student's record. 


Change in Program of Studies 

Change Within the Office of University Students—A student may not chang 
status to that of auditor except with the approval of the dean (see WithdraW? 
under University Regulations). 

Transfer Within the University—Trans 
with the approval of the deans concerned. Application for transfer to deg" 
candidacy will be considered only after the completion of at least one semestef! 
OUS or upon request from the college or school to which the student is see 
admission. Students wishing to transfer to degree candidacy must meet f 
conditions of the college or school to which they are applying. It is the resp? 
sibility of the student to consult the college or school concerning conditions ® 
met and the amount of work transferable. 


fer to or from OUS may be made onl) 


College Courses for Secondary School Students 
d ont” 
rsity Students, well-qualified seco, 
for credit in nondegree St jo 
iunio" 


Under the auspices of the Office of Unive 
ary school students may take college courses 
George Washington University. During the academic year, high school 
and seniors residing in the Washington metropolitan area may enroll i? 
courses as part-time, commuting students. Through the Summer Scholat {0 
gram, precollege students may enroll ina wide variety of summer courses pn " 
their junior or senior year of high school. Summer Scholars from outside i 
Washington area reside on campus in a University residence hall. Loca T 
dents may choose to use on-campus housing but are not required to do $0* " 
Summer Scholar Program offers diversified cultural, social, and recreat! 
experiences under the supervision of resident advisors ji 
Scholarships—Secondary school students with outstanding academic rec g 
and excellent scores on standardized tests will be considered for full-t y 
scholarships. Because the awards are based on academic merit rather ag 
financial need, only the application for admission and supporting credenti? 
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requi i i 

equired for consideration. The amounts awarded ¢ over tuition only and ¢ 
) s 

? applied to housing, meals, or fees 


C ‘Or further information and an application, please write to the Coordinator, 
W ege Courses for Secondary School Students, Office of 
ashington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 


annot 


Admissions, George 


* 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
Courses 


f: are offered during the summer by all degree-granting divisions of the 
lversi 


Sc ty: Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the 
Engin. of Medicine and Health Scienc es, the National Law Center, the School of 
ment ee’ and Applied Science, the School of Education and Human Develop- 
nter. le School of Business and Public Management, and the Elliott School of 

~~ National Affairs. During the summer the University also offers special pro- 


Tams th- : : x " : 
M that are not available during the regular academic year. Courses are offered 
Ing both day and evening hours. 


re, dents who are enrolled at the 
Sister for the 


"DO wish 
Schoo] wit 


University for the spring semester may 

following Summer Sessions without special application. Those 

degree status may seek admission from the appropriate college or 

Within the University. Those who do not wish to work toward a degree at 

Summe; oY may apply through the “Quick Admit” process described in the 
or, *Sslons Announcement. 


Sena: 3 complete statement concerning summer term work, see the Summer 
“lons Announcement. 


è? 


STUDENT SERVICES 


Office of the Dean of Students 


Dean of Students provides counseling 
mic student disciplinary system and student 


administers medical withdrawals, and assists in non- 
academic program development. Staff members are well informed on l Iniversity 
policies and the various student services prov ided on campus, enabling them to 
provide referrals and answers to many questions concerning general student life. 
Personal letters of recommendation for students applying to graduate and profes 
sional schools can be obtained from this office The Office of the Dean of Students 
oversees several of the student services listed below, including the Student 
Health Service, the University Counseling Center, Disabled Student Services: 
International Student Services, the Multicultural Student Services Center, t4 
Career and Cooperative Education Center, and the Offices of Judicial Affairs 


Freshman and Parent Services, and Greek Affairs. 


The Office of the and information for 
students, administers the nonacade 


grievance procedures, 


Residential Life 
Complete information concerning the University’s residence halls is available 
from the Office of Residential Life, George Washington University. 

Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. The studeni 
will receive, with the notification of acceptance, University residence hall infor 
mation, an application for residence hall space or apartment accommodatio®™ 
and a declaration of intent to attend the University. The application for residen? 
hall space or apartment accommodation must be accompanied by a $300 non 
refundable deposit. The housing deposit is credited toward the first semester 
room or apartment charge. 

Rooms and apartments are leased for the academic year, and lease paymel* 
must be made in early June for the fall semester, unless the student elects the 1^ 
month payment plan. Please check with Student Accounts for the 10-moD 


payment plan. 
Charges for residence 
most prevalent cost ten 
the apartment halls the most preva 
for the academic year, with prices ranging higher 


space provided. 


hall space are determined by hall and room size, with the 
tatively set at $3,980 for the 1992-93 academic yea 

lent charge per student is planned to be $4.47 
and lower according tO " 


Food Service 
ence are required to choose one of the following two foo" 
service plans: Ata tentative cost of $2,330 for academic year 1992-93, either e 
14 meals per week or any 10 meals per week in the contract cafeteria, with a 9 | 
card bearing a value of $540 (if the 14-meal plan is chosen) or $730 (if the 10-me 

plan is chosen) for use at most other GW food service sites, if desired. 50 bi 
mores are also required to choose a food service plan, but those who do not V » 
to participate in either of the preceding plans may elect to purchase à minim he 
of $1,600 on a cash card that may be used in most GW food service sites IO " 
1992—93 academic year. Students who observe the Jewish dietary laws can bu 
to make arrangements with the GW Residential Life Office regarding the * 


B'rith Hillel Foundation Kosher Meal Plan. 


Freshmen in resid 


Student Health Service 

e 1 rs 
an outpatient clinic staffed by physicians; a d 
ants who are capable of addressing ™ inf 
be arranged by appointment OT; t 


The Student Health Service is 
practitioners, and physician assist 
students' medical problems. Visits may 
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( j 
€rtain hours, secured on a walk-in basis. Many routin 


ormed in the Health Service lab at cost: 
Various lab t 


Intervention. 
For se 
Sery 


e lab tests may be per- 
allergy shots, immunizations, and 
ests are done at little or no charge. Psychiatric evaluation. crisis 
and short-term therapy are available by appointment 

T serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student Health 
ice is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the University 
9Spital for treatment. All fees are the responsibility of the student 
Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the 1 


tre; ) | 
'eatment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in off-campus pro- 
Brams and the 


i Continuing Engineering Education Program are not eligible. The 
) 51 X . " + , 
(f ls incurred from all services rendered outside of the Student Health Service 
Or ex 


i xample, x-ray work, laboratory work, and office visits to private physicians) 
r ri 235 , 
* the responsibility of the student 


Iniversity to receive 


He " 
lealth and Accident Insurance 


mE. 
m University recommmends that all students be covered 
ent Insurance. 


Tou zh the 
Office 1€ 


by health and acci- 
For information on group health insurance options offered 


University, students should contact the Student Health Service or 
> of the Dean of Students. 


University 


The y 


Counseling Center 


Sign (3) educationai/vocational counseling and testing; (4) workshops de- 

Signo 

ed to a evelopment (e.g., test-taking strategies, 

acujt ; communication skills, stress management); (5) consultation with 
y 


Dim. » Staff, and student groups about their special needs in designing programs 
prove the campus environment. 


Spec ia] enter administers the Miller Analogies Test, GW admissions tests, and 
Specia 


servien "SSessments for business and industry. Career counseling and referral 
"él Vices | 


are available to GW faculty, staff, alumni, and individuals from the 
Seater W. " 


tud Vashington community. 
Made nte with disabilities are asked to call ahead so that arrangements can be 
> to 


adapt services or to meet at an accessible site. 


T 
he Reading Center 


In: 

Co ab . a . i 
ion qrünction with the Department of Teacher Preparation and Special Educa- 
for LE Reading Center offers individual assessment and programming services 
h 


literac. Preschoo] through adult years, emphasizing improvement in all areas of 
Cy development. 


Th 

es : 
Peech and Hearing Center 
aring Center provides diagnosis and treatment of a wide range 
P : : i i 

airmen: 9nguage, and hearing disorders. These include developmental im- 

“nts of articulation and language, stuttering, voice disord 

anguage imp 


ers, and speech 
" ailable f 


airments resulting from neurological damage. Services are 
‘Valuat Or persons wishing to modify a regional dialect or foreign accent. 
idua], 9 and aural rehabilitation are also provided for hearing-impaired indi- 


mer, 1e Speech and Hearing Center operates in conjunction with the De- 
nt of Speech and Hearing. 
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The Writing Center 


In conjunction with the Department of English, the 
writing instruction to GW students at all levels of experie 
Students are assisted in identifying writing problems and learning how best t0 
as. Trained tutors (undergraduate peer tutors, graduate students, al 

faculty) work with students individually 
assistance in such areas ® 
using correct grammal 
sis, provid” 
of a? 


Writing Center provides 
nce and expertis® 


express ide 
the director and other members of the 
on areas of specific need or interest. Tutors provide 
organizing a mass of information efficiently and clearly, 
and punctuation, getting started on a writing project, developing a the 
ing evidence in support of an argument, and presenting the findings € 


experiment or the solution to à research problem. 


Computer Information and Resource Center 


The Computer Information Resource Center (CIRC) provides computer f 
ance, and information on the use of computers and comp 
Macintosh, and IBM mainframe com 
2n seven days a week: 24 hours? 
5 Cals? 
gs 


acilitie* 
technical assist uter 
networks. CIRC supports IBM-PC, Apple 
puters. The CIRC computer laboratories are ope 
day during the academic year and all day and eveningatall other times. CIR 
maintains computer classrooms on campus; students generally have acces 
these rooms when classes are not in session. j 
In cooperation with the Gelman Library, GW Television, and Telecommuni@ 
tions Services, CIRC publishes a periodic newsletter on computing issues. 
gives seminars and offers technical advice to faculty and students regarding" 
of the IBM mainframe, IBM personal computers, Apple Macintosh person? 
he GW Data Network. Students and faculty may receive assis 
ter selection and acquisition. CIRC adminis 
arious discount-purchase programs 


computers, and t 
tance from CIRC for microcompu 
and can make recommendations on v 


microcomputer equipment. | 
Any University student may have access to the computer facilities for indiv! 


ual research, class projects, and thesis or dissertation study. 


Career and Cooperative Education Center 

+ iol’ 
lanning and i 
to students & 


r consulti 


The Career and Cooperative Education Center provides career p 
seeking assistance as well as a cooperative education program 
alumni. Services include full-time and part-time job listings; caree " 
organizing job searches, resume and letter writing, effe? 
ld and employer literature: ^; 
infi 

uatio^ , 

and 


workshops (e.g., 
interviewing); a resource library of career fie 
campus interviews for students and alumni within one year of grad 
resume referral service; resume critiques; a call-in job listings service; 
credentials service that supports employment and graduate/professional sC 
applications. Cooperative education integrates academic study with relate 
fessional work experience. Students apply the theory learned in the classro® " 
work settings directly related to their career interests. Cooperative educi, 
offers an educational strategy whereby students engage in the campus classt i 
and the world-of-work “laboratory,” alternating their academic prog i 


rams ' 
sustained periods of study-related, employer-paid work. 


International Services Office 
The International Services Office provides services to GW's international " 
dents, scholars, faculty, and staff. The office provides advising on à varie pi 
personal issues, including cultural adjustment, living conditions, aca" ay 
concerns, and finances; provides immigration assistance and informatl? oft 
U.S. government requirements and regulations specific to the internationa T. 
munity; facilitates orientation programs to assist in living, studying, and wot 
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in the 


United States; and serves as a resource « enter for the University commu- 
nity or 


1 issues of cross-cultural understanding 


Disabled Student Services 


-" Disabled Student Services office works to assure that the special services 
ecessary for disabled students to participate fully in their academic programs 


ar : r " 
i the extrac urricular life of the campus are provided for them through Univer- 
"M Or Community resources. 


Multi, . : 
Aulticultural Student Services Center 


The Multicultur 
and Person 
Student life 


al Student Services Center provides academic, co-curricular, 
al support services for all GW minority students to enhance minority 
> at GW. Through the Center, minority students receive orientation to 


ey i 
acti Various University resources, and are made aware of the many cultural 
in Wities and programs that exist on campus and in the greater metropolitan 
area, > 


tities Center provides professional and peer counseling, course advising, 
available 4. 4 es, and campus and community mentoring programs. The staff is 
© to address students’ academic and personal concerns. 

tho ition, the Center enhances the quality of ethnic minority student life 

1 Sponsoring of co-curricular activities, leadership training, and a 
€ newsletter, The Center houses a resource center with computers for 
informat referenc e books and instructional materials, a test file, and an 
lon center. The Multicultural Student Services Center oversees the 


UCati 1 . 
Cationa] Opportunity Program and various preparatory and precollege 
grams, ^ 


Mo. 
.. cationa] Opportunity Program 


Stug ducationa] Opportunity Program (EOP), a component of the Multicultural 
financi; ervices Center, provides selected District of Columbia students with 
m aid, academic support services, and personal advising to assist them in 
Coordi 8 undergraduate work at George Washington University. The EOP staff 
Promote ies a precollege program as well as educational and cultural activities to 
he “oy Success and enhance the experience of program participants. 
SCIP) wi P Staff administers the High School College Internship Program (HI 
Par ici lich enrolls highly motivated District of Columbia high school seniors. 
hour Pants enrol] at GW as nondegree candidates, taking a maximum of 6 credit 
the d Semester in addition to their high school curriculum. Application to 
nse i P program is made through the student's high sc hool guidance office. 
acces, . ng and advising is provided by the staff, and HI/SCIP students have 


all of the academic support services available to EOP participants. 


e of Campus Life offers programs, services, and facilities that provide 
Office Unities for personal, professional, social, and cultural development. The 
^ Ctivitieg Ones Life is responsible for the Office of Residential Life, Campus 
Services Office, Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, and New Student Programs and 
the Un: Staff members assist individual students, campus organizations, and 
community with event planning, program coordination, and 
Special projects. The staff can also help in interpreting Univer- 

aboy . and procedures that affect campus activities. Additional informa- 
Various tud e Services offered by the Office of Campus Life, and about the 
andbook ent organizations and committees, can be obtained from the Student 
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Campus Activities Office 

s administrative support to the 1 Iniversll 
g major events. Other services includ 
„s and sororities), regi* 


The Campus Activities Office prov ide 
Program Board and other groups plannin 
advisement of campus organizations (including fraternitie 
tration of student organizations, leadership training, planning and coordinatio 
of major campus events, and oversight of the Office of Community Service® 
Program Board—The Program Board, composed chiefly of elected af 
d students, has the primary responsibility of allocating resources 
mpus. In addition, the Program Board provides funt 
] by various campus organizations and encourag® 
anning through involvement in committe 
political affairs, and pù » 


appointe 
student programming on ca 
ing for activities presentec 
student participation in program pl 
on the arts, concerts, festivals, films, parties, 


relations. 

Student Government—The George Washington University Student Assocl# 
tion is comprised of all full-time and part-time undergraduate and gradual 
students who are registered for academic credit on campus. A body of elect 
and appointed individuals is responsible for representing the interests of S 
dents at the University. The Student Association provides various services for 
students, such as academic evaluations, test and syllabus files, and the stude” 
Advocate Service. 

Student involve 
through participation in va 


ment in the governance of the University is also possib 
rious administrative and Faculty Senate committe, 
advisory councils of the schools and college, selected committees of the Boa 
Trustees, and specialized bodies, such as the Residence Hall Associationi 
Joint Food Services Board, and the Marvin Center Governing Board. This”, 
volvement has helped develop policies and programs beneficial to students 
to the University community as a whole. " 
Student Organizations—Students are encouraged to become involved ye 
existing student organizations or to initiate their own. There are approximé " 
200 registered organizations on campus, covering a broad spectrum of intere” 
including academic, professional, international, cultural, political, Semy 
sports, hobbies, recreational, religious, and meditative groups as well as $ 


fraternities and sororities. 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 


The Marvin Center is the GW campus community center. The Marvin ca 
offers programs, services, and facilities for students, faculty, staff, alumni «4 
University guests. The Center's wide range of facilities includes five dim 
locations, lounges, recreational facilities, a theatre, study rooms, conferen 
meeting rooms, the Off-Campus Housing Resource Center, the Information ^ 
ter, and a typing/microcomputer center. The Marvin Center provides facili opt 
programs conducted by the University Program Board, by the academic © 
ments that include the performing arts, and by other University organiZ " 
The Marvin Center Governing Board, which oversees the Center's policie’ y 
representative body composed of students, faculty, staff, and alumni. T oN 
works closely with the Center's staff in the review and development of poli 
guidelines, and procedures that direct the operation of the Center. 

iP 
The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the fe 
students and encourages them to participate in the religious organiza " jj 
their own choice. Several religious bodies sponsor various groups and form? j 
between the University and the religious community. The advisors 0 « y 
gious organizations are available for counseling and together consti 


Religious Life 
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Board of Chaplains to enhance religious life on campus. Religious services and 


3Pecial observances are also provided for the University community as an- 
nounced, 


Major Program Events 


Art Exhibits The work of locally, nationally, and internationally known 
artists ic shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimog k Gallery in Lisner Auditorium 
and in the Colonnade art gallery of the Marvin Center Student art exhibits are 
Presented each semester. 

"Oncert Series— The Department of Music presents a series of concerts featur- 
ing aculty, guest. and student artists throughout each year. Other concerts are 
held regularly in the Marvin Center, Lisner Auditorium, and the Smith Center. 

Dance. The GW Dance Company presents major concerts, informal studio 
Performances, experimental events, television appearances, and lecture—dem- 
°nstrations. Students may audition to become company members and have the 
°PPortunity to choreograph, perform, and gain experience in the technical 
aSpects of dance productions. 


; Glee Club, Jazz Band, and Orchestra—The University Glee Club, Jazz Band, 

and Orc lestra are available to students either as credit courses or as cocurricular 

activities, All of these organizations present major performances to the Uni- 

versity community several times a year, including regular winter and spring 

Concerts. 

nternationa] Programs—The International Student Society presents an an- 
international dinner in cooperation with foreign embassies and inter- 


restaurants. Other programs include regular forums and speakers on 


m Board—The University Program Board, through its various commit- 
ect in cooperation with other campus groups, regularly sponsors films, 
ures, Concerts, social activities, and special events. i 
Te— The University Theatre produces four or five major plays and musi- 
Thea aring the year on the proscenium: thrust stage in the meet Becstiguin 
u Te. Additional works, including original and experimenta p ‘ays, are pro- 
Ced in à more intimate studio theatre. Students can participate in all aspects of 


nd may receive credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A. degrees for some of 
Oduction Work. 


eatre a 
eir pr 


cilities «>. E Smith Center for Physical Education and Athletics offers many 
ton: I for Student use, including courts for basketball, volleyball, and Seer 
and $ Jogging track; a swimming pool; gymnastic and weight rooms; handbal 
Depart ash courts; and a sauna and lockers. Based in the Smith ee 
rea Ment of Athletics and Recreation offers a broad program of intramural anc 
ence . na activities designed to accommodate various levels of skill, experi- 
the Ay). niversity is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Association and 
Com antic Ten Conference. Its women’s and men’s interc ollegiate varsity teams 
board in against major universities throughout the Midwest and Eastern Sea- 
Crew ia Such Sports as basketball, baseball, soccer, tennis, golf, cross-country, 
Nimming and diving, water polo, badminton. volleyball, and gymnastics. 


* 


FINANCIAL AID 
am of financial assistance for under 
consists of two basic types 
to financial circumstance 


ashington University offers a progr 
1 graduate students. Undergraduate aid 
awards for academic achievement without reference 
(honor sc holarships) and scholarships, grants, loans, and employment based 0? 
academic achievement and demonstrated financial need. All undergraduate gilt 
aid (institutional scholarships and grants and federal grants) requires that te 
student be working on the first undergraduate degree. Undergraduate gift 8! 

requires that the recipient be registered for a full-time course load at GW. Loan? 
and resident assistantships not based on financial need are available. In genera» 
consideration for financial aid is restricted to students in good academic stan 


ing who meet the minimum grade point average for particular awards and aren 


financially encumbered by any other University office. Applications for instill” 


tional or federal aid cannot be processed if the relevant tax returns have not beé 
filed in accordance with the IRS Code. Documents submitted as part of aid 
ations become the property of the University and cannot be returne" 
that the University report suspected cases of frau 
federal, state, and local authorities. 


George W 
graduate anc 


applic 
Federal regulations require 
misrepresentation to the appropriate 


Merit Aid 

programs of scholarships and awards for studen" 
with superior academic credentials or talents. These programs are based entirel 
on merit, without regard to financial need. Renewal is dependent on an? 
reapplication by March 1 and satisfactory academic progress relevant 10.7, 
specific award in at least 15 credit hours per semester. With the exception 0 
Valedictorian Award, merit scholarships cannot be combined. 

Presidential Honor and State Alumni Scholarships—for incoming freshmn?^ 
Scholarships ranging from partial to full tuition are awarded to finalists p^ 
semifinalists in national academic competitions such as National Merit, Natio $ 
Hispanic Scholars, and National Achievement for Outstanding Negro Stude : 
Partial tuition awards are also available to other outstanding students. Mem j 
of Phi Theta Kappa who are transferring from community or junior colleges m 
have achieved grade-point averages of 3.5 and above will be considered 
partial tuition awards. A GPA of 2.7 (B - ). exclusive of courses not cou 


toward graduation, 


The University has merit aid 


is required for renewal. " 
Presidential Award in the Performing Arts—partial tuition awards for ince 
ing freshmen who have shown promise in music, theatre, or dance. A N 
2.7 (B—) and the recommendation of the relevant department is requir 
renewal. wi 
Valedictorian Award—$2,500 scholarships are awarded to high school sen iy 
who graduate first in their class and attend GW. A GPA of 2.7 (B — ) is requi? 
renewal. " 
Presidential Academic Scholarships—$3,000 awards (limit of $1,500 Peal 
mester) are available to continuing students who have achieved a GP. 0 gl 
(A —) in 30 or more credit hours at GW and who are not receiving another 
e" 


award. 
p 


Awards for Phi Beta Kappa— 
students who are elected to Phi Beta Kappa in 
receiving a Presidential Academic Scholarship. "L 

Elliott Engineering Honor Scholarships—scholarships ranging from part o 
full tuition are available to transfer students who enroll in the School of ss? 
neering and Applied Science. Students must have completed 30 credit Oust 
an accredited college or university, including 6 hours of college-level cal" jy 
higher mathematics and 3 hours of college-level chemistry or physic ^ gil 
U.S. citizens or permanent residents. Engineering Honor Scholarships red 


$2,000 awards for the senior year are mad 
their junior year and who? 
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Overal] GPA , 


X 3.4 (3.2 in college-level mathematics and science courses) and 
Tenew 


al requires a 3.0 GPA at GW. High Honor Scholarships require an overall 

of 3.6 (3.4 in college-level mathematics and Science courses) and renewal 
Tequires a 3.3 GPA at GW. Both may be renewed throughout the course of study 
toward the undergraduate degree, provided the recipient is enrolled full time in 
"n engineering curri ulum, with the option of an additional academic year 


Immediate], following graduation if the student is admitted to graduate study at 
e master’s level. 


Need-Based Aid 


The University offers extensive programs of scholarships, grants, loans, and 
Mployment based upon demonstrated need. The University partic ipates in the 
cons Loan, Pell Grant, Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant, and the 
ege Work Study programs. 
:PPlications and supporting credentials for financial aid must be filed by 
gradu 1 (incoming freshmen) and April 1 (transfers and continuing under- 
ates) preceding the academic year of the award for the fall semester; and. if 
i E S are available, by November 1 for the spring semester and by May 1 for the 
dpt sessions. Only students who are enrolled in this University for at least 6 
rfi Ours in the immediately preceding spring semester or who have applied 
aid for the following fall semester are eligible for consideration for 
Sessions financial aid. A student must reapply for all financial aid, 
ailab] 8 scholarships, each year; renewal is contingent upon funds being 
œ ~e When the student completes the application. 
studen Pete information concerning financial assistance is contained in the 


t financial aid pamphlet, available at the Office of Student Financial 
nce, 


The George 


Ful). 
l and partial-tuition scholarships begin in the fall semester and may be 


re 
deg’ through the senior year, provided the holder reapplies by the published 
Nes 


S, maintains a B average or better, and continues to be in financial need. 


Other Scho 


Washington l Iniversity Scholarships 


A larships 

Shen vement Rewards for College Scientists Foundation Scholarship 

Alumni Page Allen Memorial Scholarship Fund 

Ame my Scholarships 

Mary ie Association of Cost Engineers Scholarship 

DP ang Nderson Scholarship 

Athletic D. Antonelli Scholarship Fund 

Atlanti- Cholarship Fund 

Yron a, earch Corporation Scholarship 

Sigrid We rews Scholarship 

Henry ; Ks Benson Scholarship 

AD. Bri, 2 oWner, Jr., Foundation Scholarship Fund 

Frederick’ Scholarship Fund 

Mary E] Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships 

Elsie yy €n Caplin Scholarship 

Emma „ ~arper Undergraduate Scholarship Fund 

Henry H, Carr Scholarships 

Maria arding Carter Scholarship 

Pau] E ; Carter Scholarship 

James Ry sassa Memorial Foundation Scholarship 

The Ch Ward Miller Chapman Educational Foundation Scholarship 
*Sapeake and Potomac Telephone Company Scholarship 
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Columbian Women Scholarship Funds 
Victoria Briggs Scholarship Fund 
Elizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund 
Grace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund 
College Women’s Scholarship Fund 
Columbian Women Members’ Scholarship Fund 
Arline Hughes Dufour Sc holarship Fund 
Dr. Watson W. Eldridge, Jr., and John F. Eldridge Scholarship Fund 
Founders of Columbian Women Scholarship Fund 
Ross Lees Hardy Foundation Scholarship Fund 
Lillian Young Herron Scholarship Fund 
Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund 
Marcia B. Kraft Scholarship Fund 
Janet McWilliams Scholarship Fund 
Marie-Louise Ralph Turner Scholarship Fund 

Cora and John H. Davis Scholarship 

Isaac Davis Scholarship 
District of Columbia Daughters of the Americ 
District of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Account 
Accounting 
Estella Constance Drane Scholarship 
Henry Parsons Erwin Scholarship 
Robert Farnham Scholarship 
Federal Government Accountants Association—W. 
Scholarship in Accounting 
Esther Brigham Fisher Scholarship 
Dean James Harold Fox Scholarship 
Geico Achievement Award 
Louis E. Giles Memorial Scholarships 
GW Tennis Alumni Association Scholarship 
Gary C. and Leslie Granoff Scholarship Fund 
Mildred Green Memorial Scholarship Fund 
Gridiron Foundation of the Gridiron Club Scholarship 
Isadore and Bertha Gudelsky Family Scholarship 
Anna Spicker Hampel Scholarship 
Theo Campbell Hartman Scholarship 
Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship 
Hazelton Scholarship 
George F. Henigan Scholarships in Debate 
George Hyman Construction Company Scholarships 
Albert A. and Esther C. Jones Scholarship Fund 
Allen M. Jones Scholarship Fund 
David B. and James L. Karrick, Jr., Scholarship Fund 
Samuel and Elizabeth Kay Scholarships 
Amos Kendall Scholarship 
L. Poe Leggette Memorial Scholarship Established by WRGW 
Thaddeus A. and Mary Jean Lindner Scholarship Fund 
Calvin D. Linton Endowment Scholarship Fund 
Mary and Daniel Loughran Scholarship 
Martha's Marathon Residence Hall Scholarship 
Marshall Memorial Scholarship Fund 
Maud E. McPherson Scholarship 
A. Morehouse Scholarship 
E. K. Morris Education Fund Scholarships 
Helen Marie and Thomas E. Orr Scholarships 
Henry and Caroline Orth Scholarship Fund 


‘an Revolution Scholarship , 
ants Scholarship P 


ashington, D.C., Chapter 


Thornto 


: n Owen Sc holarship 


3n-Dodecanesian Association of America Scholarship 
tardy Pearce S holarship Fund 
pe and Theodore Pedas Sx holarship 
hi Delta Gamma Sx holarships 
ted B. and Alma D. Pletcher Scholarship Fund 
evin M. Powell Se holarships 
: Sacks Foundation, Inc., S holarship 


enry Whitefield Samson Scholarship Fund 
“Cottish Rite 
ecelia 


Wa M, Shepard Scholarships 


‚Sma Delta Chi Foundation of Washington, D.C., Scholarships 
pp na Sislen Guitar Scholarship 
ile Snoddy Scholarship 
Pore er 1Cer Scholarship 
Mar ^ Steiner Scholarship in Music 
C x4 Owel] Stone Scholarship 
S OF Clinton Swisher Scholarships 
ad fice of Education Traineeships 
Jniver ity Award for Phi Beta Kappa 
illi Y Players Scholarship in Memory of L. Poe Leggette 
Abio wt Walker Scholarship 
John wann Brown and Henry Kirk White Scholarship Fund 
" Ithington Scholarship 


Wi men’s Physical Education Alumnae Association Scholarship 
illiam G 


4. en y 
Z Wo 


àckman Zuckert S« holarship Fund for Blind Part-Time Students 
Grants 


Fann: 

a Viae/H.D, Woodson High School Grant 

GW P ashington University Grant 

ucationa] Opportunity Program Tuition Grants 

riott 5a Walt Whitman High School, Bethesda, Md., Grant 

The w, ; ?undation Grant 

?1st Cen ington Post/Eastern High School Incentive Scholarship Program 
natury D.C, Scholars Program 


"Nen. n. 

1 amily Tuition Discount Plan 
Student , : 

Who o attending George Washington University as a full-time undergraduate 
Unde a i Sibling also attending GW for the same academic year as a full-time 
tuitj n aduate may qualify for a GW Family Grant amounting to one half of 
the Ope; OT lé second student. For further information on this program, write to 


ic ot , . 
Ce of Student Financial Assistance. 


Assistants hips 


"Sid. MK : í 
interes “nt Assistantships —Avail 


dence lan" Working with the 


able to seniors in any field of study who are 
à student personnel program in University resi- 
Dünsglie *. Specific duties vary with the position, but basically consist of 
d des 5 » advising student groups, and administration. Remuneration in- 
time, py ary and a furnished room for the academic year. All positions are part 

staff members are required to enroll as full-time students in degree 
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programs. Further information may be obtained from the Office of Residential 


Life. 


Loan Funds 


The following loan funds are available to degree students. A separate applicatio? 


be submitted for all loan programs. Applications for the Perkins Loa 
filed no later than February 1 (incoming freshmen) or April 
students) for the following academe 
ont financial aid pamphlet 
Georg? 


must 
Program should be 
(transfers and continuing undergraduate 
year. Complete information is contained in the stude 
which is available from the Office of Student Financial Assistance, 


Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


George F. Henigan Loan Fund 

Inner-City Student Loan Fund 

International Student Loan Fund 

Joanne Jacobs Student Loan Fund 

Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund 

Perkins Loan Program 

Barney Plotnick, M.D., Student Loan Fund 

Hiram Miller Stout Memorial Loan Fund 

University Student Emergency Loan Fund 

Edmund W. Dreyfuss Loan Fund 

Peter and Doris Firsht Loan Fund 

is an eligible participant » 
apply fora maxim 
ear. Studé 


Stafford Loans—George Washington University 
the Stafford Loan Program. Freshmen and sophomores may 
of $2,625 per year; juniors and seniors, à maximum of $4,000 per y ' 
who intend to use the loan for payment of tuition at registration should submit? 
application, as well as all required supporting documents, no later than June, 
(fall semester registration), October 1 (spring semester registration), or Marc? 
(summer registration). 

Parent Loan for Unde 
George Washington University is also 
for Undergraduate Students Program (PLUS) and the Supplemental Loa 
Students (SLS). The interest rate on the loans is variable, based on the inte d 
rate on U.S. Treasury bills, to a maximum of 1296. Repayment begins 60 days aft 
the disbursement of the check. Parents of dependent students may apply for UF 
$4,000 per year for each student. Independent students may apply for pi" 
$4,000 per year on their own behalf. Students who intend to use the loai y 
payment of tuition at registration should submit an application no latef y 
June 1 (fall semester registratio 


í j^ 
istratio®” 
March 1 (summer registration). 


rgraduate Students/Supplemental Loans for Students 

an eligible participant in the Parent ¥ 
ps 

re 


n), October 1 (spring semester regi 


Student Employment " 
The University participates in the College Work-Study Program. ingui 
should be addressed to the Office of Student Financial Assistance. In 8 dh) 
the Career and Cooperative Education Center maintains a registry of bo h 
time and part-time positions available in the Washington area for underg'® gj 
and graduate students. After registration, students may apply at the Care? i) 
Cooperative Education Center for interviews and referrals to positions or V 


they are qualified. 


International Students 
ational students with proven financial need whe y il 


er of full-time work (15 hours) at this University V ip 
ees Scholarships; those 


Undergraduate intern 
completed one semest 
average are eligible to apply forthe Board of Trust 
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average are eligible to apply for GW Grants. Aid is awarded in the spring for the 
fol Owing academic year. See instructions for applying for undergraduate finan- 
Clal aid, above. 
Long-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate international students 
are limited in amount and are available only to those foreign-born persons who 
ave established resident status in the United States through the Immigration 
Naturalization Service. 

Students who wish to study in the United States should have available suffi- 
“lent funds to cover expenses for one full year before attempting to enter a college 
T university. The cost at this University for one academic year (September—May) 
Was $22,833 in 1991-1992 and will be substantially higher in 1992—1993; 
8enerally speaking, expenses for international students are about $2,000 over the 
nated figure, which includes room and board, tuition, books, clothes, and 
ncidenta] expenses, but not travel, holiday, or medical expenses. 


Veterans Benefits 
The Vetera 
active.du 
disabled 
i is off 


ns Benefits office assists students entitled to educational benefits as 
ty personnel, veterans, or as widows or children of deceased or totally 
veterans with any problems that may arise concerning their benefits. 
ice also processes certification of enrollment and attendance to the 
erans Administration so that educational allowances will be paid. 
or de en feasible, students entitled to benefits as active-duty personnel, veterans, 
subs en dents of veterans should consult with the veterans counselor prior to 
should 18 applications to the Veterans Administration. All such students 
forth obtain the instruction sheet issued by the veterans counselor, which sets 
to th Tequirements to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made 


inte e Veterans Administration and that includes other information of general 
Test, 


2 


PRIZES 


Abdelfattah Abdalla Prize—Awarded annually to a junior or senior in thé 
Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science for scholarship an 
Service. 

Accountancy Prizes—Three prizes for academic excellence 
by the Department of Accountancy—one at the undergraduate 
Master of Accountancy level, and one at the Master of Taxation level. 

Morris M. Aein Memorial Prize—Awarded to a deserving student for excel’ 
lence in drawing. 

Alpha Chi Sigma Prize—Awarded annually by the Alpha Pi Chapter to the 
student who has attained the highest academic record in courses in chemist 
The name and year of graduation of the student is inscribed on a bronze plaque 
The winner must have had at least 16 hours in chemistry, including the final 
semester, at this University. 

American Chemical Society Prize—Awarded to an undergraduate studen 
who has completed the junior year and who has demonstrated excellence! 
analytic chemistry. 

American Institute of Chemists Prize—A medal awarded annually to the 
graduating student majoring in chemistry who excels in scholarship, integrity 
and leadership. 

Norman B. Ames Memorial Prize—Awarded annually toa graduating se 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science who has made significant co? : 
butions to the School and the University. 

Amling Prize—Established by Dr. Frederick Amling in honor of his ; 
Gustav and Elsie Amling, for the best investment report in Business Adminis 
tion 123, Investment and Portfolio Management. 


: : "er : ê 
Department of Art Prizes—Two prizes (one for a senior in art history and bes 
jents, 


for a senior in the fine arts) awarded annually to the most promising stuc 


determined by the departmental faculty. 

William C. Barbee Prize—Awarded to a deserving student for excellene 
sculpture and sculptural ceramics. 

Perry Botwin Prize—Awarded annually to an outstanding senior in the a 
gram in special education of the School of Education and Human Developme” 

The Walter G. Bryte, Jr., Achievement Award- Provided by Walter G. Bryte," 
Colonel, U.S. Air Force (retired), first Professor of Air Science at George Washi i 
ton University. The award is presented annually primarily to that undergr 
residence hall, secondarily to any other activity at the University, that s 
shown, under the leadership of its elected or designated head, the most imp" "t 
ment or excellence in its support of the principles and aims of the United 9 
of America and George Washington University. The hall or other activity W! T. 
a cash prize, and the name of its leader and the hall or activity wil 


awarded annually 
level, one at thé 


nior? 


parent 


e i 


awarded 
engraved on a silver trophy. 

Buka Family Prize—Provided by Ruth Buka in honor of her parents, G 
Rosa Buka, and her sister, Hilde Buka-Lacour. It is awarded to the most 0 
ing student in the Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures: , i 

Bvrne Thurtell Burns Memorial Prize—Awarded to the senior majoring 
chemistry who shows the greatest proficiency in organic chemistry, as evid® sj 
by acomprehensive examination, and who possesses such qualifications 9 
and character as to give promise of future achievement. nif 

Business Administration Prize—Awarded annually by the business adm , 
tration departments to the outstanding graduating senior in business admin" 
tion on the basis of scholarship, leadership, and service to the Universit” j 

Wilbur J. Carr Prize—Established in 1962 by Edith K. Carr, former Trush 
the University, in memory of her distinguished husband, who was grad 
from the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy in 1899 


eorg w 
utsta? 


ol 
j 
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awarded annually to that student in the graduating class of the University who 


as demonstrated outstanding ability in the studv of international affairs and 
Who has given evidence of possessing in marked degree the qualities that pro- 
uce the good citizen and the dedicated public servant. 
emical Rubber Company Freshman Chemistry 
andbook of Chemistry and Physics awarded 
W 0 has demonstrated the greatest achievement in Chemistry 15 16. 
hemical Society of Washington Prize—Awarded to an outstanding under- 
Staduate in the junior year who is majoring in chemistry 
Stere E, Claeyssens Prize—Established in 1981 by the Trustees of the Bess 
tthur Dick Family Foundation. It is awarded for the b 
p Sywriting by a student enrolled in the Universitv. 
ohn Henry Cowles Prizes—Two prizes, established by John H. Cowles, Grand 
t "nmander of the Supreme Council of Thirty-third Degree (Mother Council of 
? World) of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Free-m 
Uisdiction of the United States of America. 


and ae or undergraduate student with the best overall scholastic achievement 
té i eadership potential in the School of Business and Public Management 
D e Elliott School of International Affairs. 
p Clinton Croissant Prize— Awarded an nually to the undergraduate stu- 
to rte In à course in drama or active in University dramatics who submits 
à nglish Department the best essay on drama or the theater. 
study Cutter Prize— Established by Marion Kendall Cutter "for excelle 
in En li English.' Awarded to the member of the graduating cl 
ke wes combined with general excellence, shows the 
: "attainment in English studies. 
aac Davis Prizes—Established in 1847 and awarded 


p alors who have made the greatest progress in public speaking while enrolled in 
partici Sity. Awards are determined bya public-speaking contest in which the 
lien Pants deliver original orations. Only members of the senior class of Co- 
of iie College who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor 
Co are eligible to compete. 
tan Dow Grattan Doyle Memorial Prize —Esta 
Stan "s " a former Dean of Columbian Coll 
Elliott erg for excellence in Spanish. 
ally , chool of International Affairs Alumni Prize— 


und O à graduate of the Elliott School of International Affairs (graduate or 
des Graduate d 


erves ran’ degree recipient) who, in the opinion of the Dean and the Faculty, 

orge ws cognition for academic achievement and contribution to the life of the 
Pore A nington University and its programs and goals. 

Se Ellowitz Prize in Engineering—Awarded annuall 

à b In the Schoo] of Engineering and Applied Science who has demonstrated 

lton Interest in the humanities and social sciences. f , 

Warde '2€—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton, of Exeter, England, and 

Course ; annually to the student with the highest average in the most advanced 
Jesse Fr e Greek language and literature. i j 

Phy and ederick Essary Prize in Journalism—Established by He 

Ship an awarded annually to a student who h 

‘forthright. ia submits the best printed and 

*lsewhere reporting” and good journalistic w 

eSsia p 

i unt Evans Prize- -A bequest of Joshua Evans, Jr., in 197 

Boara of 9 5 distinguished record at and service to the U 

Utstan i Tustees she served as the first woman member. Awarded annually to an 

Josh ^8 senior student in a contemporary history course. 
*Stablis} ‘vans III Prize in Political and Social Science—A m 


led by friends because of an outstanding life 


Achievement Prize—A 
annually to the freshman student 


and 
est original work in 


asonry, Southern 
Awarded upon graduation to the 


and 


nce in the 
ass whose record 
most marked aptitude 


annually to the three 


blished in memory of Henry Grat- 
ege. Awarded annually to an out- 


May be awarded annu- 


y to a graduating 


len Essary Mur- 
as given promise of sound citizen- 
published evidence of ability in 
riting in a student publication or 


1, in recognition 


niversity, on whose 


emorial prize 
’ Awarded annually to that 
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student in the graduating class “who has demonstrated his/her signal ability in 
the social and political sciences and who has given promise of the interpretation 
of that ability in good citizenship among his/her fellows.” 

Willie E. Fitch Prize—Established by James E. Fitch in memory of his son. 
Awarded annually to a senior student for the best examination in chemistry: 

Alfred Martin Freudenthal Prize—Awarded annually to the senior in the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science who graduates with the highest 
scholastic standing. 

Charles E. Gauss Prize 
fessor of Philosophy from 1945 to 1964. Awarded annually to a graduating sen 
for excellence in philosophy. 

Alice Douglas Goddard Prize—A memorial established by Frederick Joseph 
Goddard, of Washington, D.C. Awarded annually to the senior student making 
the highest average in American literature. 

Edward Carrington Goddard Prize—Established by Mary Williamson Got 
dard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Washingto™ 
D.C., in memory of Edward Carrington Goddard, class of 1881. Awarded to ti 
junior or senior student making the highest average in French language an 
literature. 

Morgan Richardson Goddard Prize—A memorial established by Mary will: 
iamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddar A 
Washington, D.C. Awarded to the junior or senior student making the high® 
average in the following fields: business administration, economics, interné 
tional business, or public accounting. y 

Harmon Choral Prize—Awarded annually for significant musical accomplish 
ment and outstanding contribution to the choral program. 

Ching-Yao Hsieh Prize—Two prizes awarded annually, one to an unc 
ate and one to a graduate student in the Department of Economics. 4 

Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History—Establish®) 
by Gertrude M. Hubbard in memory of her husband and awarded annually to thé 
member of the graduating class majoring in history who has maintained the 
highest standing in courses in United States history. ; 

Human Services Program Prize—Awarded by the Department of Human Y^ 
vices to a graduating senior who best exemplifies the attributes of service toth 
profession and academic achievement while a student at the University. 

Cecille R. Hunt Prize—Offered annually to deserving art students and ev 
two or three years to participants in the University’s Art Alumni Exhibit? 

International Business Prize—Two prizes awarded annually by the Scho? i 
Business and Public Management to students specializing in international i 
ness, one awarded to a graduating senior and one awarded to a graduate studen 

David Lloyd Kreeger Prizes in Art—Eight prizes given by Mr. Kreeger, six iB 

fine arts and two in art history (including museology). Fine arts prizes ig 
awarded to a senior or graduate student in painting, sculpture, printmal is 
ceramics, photography, and visual communication. One prize in art histor g 
awarded to a senior and one to a graduate student. Candidates for the prizes. 
submit original papers or works of art. Winners are selected by distingu! 
representatives of the field of art in the Washington, D.C., area. oo 
Minna Mirin Kullback Memorial Prize—Established in 1968 by Solo 
Kullback in memory of his wife. Awarded annually by a committee of ta at? 
members of the Department of Statistics to a full-time undergraduate or grad! d 
student majoring in statistics, who will have completed 18 credit hou 
statistics courses by the end of the spring semester. "L 
John Francis Latimer Prize in Classics—Established in 1973. Awarded ihe 
graduating senior who has made the most outstanding record as a majo in 


Department of Classics. 


Established in honor of Charles E. Gauss, Elton Pro 
jor 


lergrad" 


eve 


Martin Mahler Prize in Materials Testing—Awarded to the upper-division or 
Staduate student in engineering who submits the best reports on tests in the 
materials laboratory course, with preference given to prestressed concrete tests. 
ilda Haves Manchester Prize in Sociology—Established in honor of Hilda 
aves Manchester, B.A. 1932, an outstanding student whose major field was 
Sociology. Awarded annually by Columbian College to the senior student major- 
Ing in Sociology who has the highest scholastic record. 
r e Barry Manilow Endowed Prize in Music -Established in 1983. Awarded 
annually to a student majoring in music. The award is made on the basis of 
academic performance and musical ability, as determined by a committee of 
aculty appointed by the chair of the Music Department. 
Avian Nellis Memorial Prize—Awarded to a student in the English Depart- 
ment Who has shown special promise in the field of creative writing. 
sity kreita Kappa Prize Awarded annually by the George Washington Univer- 
3 apter to an outstanding senior in a teacher education program in the 
S Ool of Education and Human Development. 
4 Eta Sigma Prize. A choice book selected from the field of the recipient's 
"ult awarded annually by the George Washington University Chapter to the 
"t attaining the highest scholastic average in the first full semester of work. 
lan Collen’ name is engraved on a plaque in the Office of the Dean of Colum- 
»ollege, 
Pi Lambda Theta Prize—Awarded annually by Alpha Theta Chapter to an 


= Standing senior in a teacher education program in the School of Education 
“uman Development. 
rae Prizes—Two prizes awarded annually by the George Washington 
*TSity Chapter to the best undergraduate student in experimental psychol- 
. degree candidate or second-year graduate student submitting 
est thesis or research project in psychology. 
ü8gles Prize—Established by Professor William Ruggles in 1859. Awarded 
a candidate for a bachelor's degree for excellence in mathematics. 
demonerd C. Sacks Prize- -Awarded to a student in political science who has 
affairs rated outstanding academic achievement in the study of Far Eastern 
ann and Johanna Richter Schoenfeld Prize—Established in grateful ap- 
hoenfe] the inspired teaching and devotion to his students of Dr. Hermann 
epartmo s? who for more than 20 years until his death in 1926 headed the 
nize z m of German. Hermann Schoenfeld, Ph.D., LL.D., was widely recog- 
the Univ Scholar of distinction whose presence on the faculty added prestige to 
for excel] e i This prize is given annually to a member of the graduating class 
à ion ence in historical and cultural phases of German studies ; 
one in ag, Singman Prizes—Two prizes awarded annually, one in design and 
Walton arelle painting. 
Manager, E. Smith Memorial Prize—Awarded annually by the Department of 
fie] 0 "c Scienc e to a graduating student for outstanding performance in the 
; ntormation systems technology. The award is given to a student who has 
Strated exceptional performance on the comprehensive examination, in 
Staughio , and in contributions to the program by other means. 
* n Prize Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton and awarded 
Latin Y to the student making the best record in the most advanced « ourses in 
anguage and literature 


Te r " , , 
Sculptur * Steck Memorial Prize—Awarded for proven excellence in the field of 
e, 


ümesMo n...) a : à i Í : 
memo, S Mac Bride Sterrett, Jr., Prize—Established in 1911 by Professor Sterrett in 


erage „Of his son, Awarded annually to the student who obtains the highest 
8e in Physics 1 and 2. 
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Established in 1936 by the 
bequest 
best 


Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize 
Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by the 
of Professor Swisher. Awarded annually to the student who submits the 
Awarded annually to the School 
ks first in his or her class at 


essay covering some phase of medieval history 
Tau Beta Pi Outstanding Sophomore Prize—/ 
of Engineering and Applied Science student who ran 


the completion of the sophomore year. 
Geza Teleki Prize—Awarded for outstanding work in the geological sciences: 


The Wall Street Journal Leadership Prize—Awarded annually to a graduating 
senior with a major field of study in finance within the Bachelor of Busines 
Administration degree for outstanding academic performance and service to tl 
University. 

Thomas F. Walsh Prize—Established in 1901 and awarded annually to the 
student who submits the best essay in Irish history. 

Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize—Established in 1923 by Virginia Chas? 
Weddell in memory of her husband. Awarded annually to a degree candidalé 
who writes the best essay on “the promotion of peace among the nations of t 
world.” The prize essays shall become the property of the University and shal 
not be printed or published without the written consent of the University. 
University reserves the right to withhold the award if no essay attaining ! , 


required degree of excellence is submitted 


* 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 


Students enrolled in the University are required to conform to the followisé 
regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the college, schoot 
division in which they are registered. 

Students who withdraw or are suspended, or who, for any othe 
registered at the University for one semester or more, may reenter and contin! 
work only under the regulations and requirements in force at the time of retur? 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material inform 
tion on an application for admission, registration form, or any other Univers. 
document, the student’s registration may be canceled. If such falsificatio? f 
discovered after the student has matriculated at the University, the stud? 
may be subject to dismissal from the University. Such a student will 9% 
eligible (except by special action of the faculty) for subsequent registration in 


ot 
r reason, are? 


University. 


Registration 
Information on registration procedures is stated in the Schedule of € 
which is available in advance of each semester. 

Registration in on-campus courses is open only to those 
admitted to the University by the appropriate admitting office, as well a$ ay 
students in good standing who are continuing in an approved program 0l $ FE 

No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer $e p 

Students may not register concurrently in this University and another instig 
tion without the prior permission of the dean of the college, school, or divisi g 
which they are registered in this University. Registration in more tha? g 
college, school, or division of the University requires the written permis 


lass 


Ji 
persons forme 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 


the de 


ans concerned, prior to registration. Registr 
inanc 


ation is not complete until all 
ial obligations have been met. 


Eligibility for Registration 
Registration for the 


Tegistration publisl 
Whose re 
Blven co 


following categories of campus students is held on the d 
ied in the Schedule of Classes. A student who is suspended or 
Cord is not clear for any reason is not eligible to register. Registration in a 
i urse may be denied students in the Division of Continuing Education 
when Space is needed for degree candidates. 


5 New Student -Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new student is eligible 
registration on the stated days of registration. 
eadmitted Student—A student previously registered in the University who 


Wag 
48 Not registered on c ampus during the preceding semester must apply for and 
© granted re; 


admission by the appropriate admitting office before being eligible 
Or registration. 

“Ontinuin 
Preceding se 


? register 


ays of 


€ Student—A student registered on campus in the immediately 
mester or the summer session preceding the fall semester is eligible 
assuming good standing and enrollment in a continuing program. 


C ; 
Ompletion of Registration 


Registration 


end is not complete until financial obligations have been fulfilled. At- 


nce in class is not permitted until registration has been completed. 


"Ogram Adjustment (Add Drop) 


T 
he Program adjustmer 


1t period begins the first day of classes. Program adjust- 
"nt requires the 


approval of an advisor. 


“sistration for Consortium Courses 

ons students interested in taking courses at any of the other institutions in the 
Consult Em of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., should 
tration fo e program announcements of the other institutions. Consortium regis- 
order to rms and instructions may be picked up in the Office of the Registrar In 
Proval o participate in the Consortium program, students must obtain the ap- 
Where | an advisor and should ascertain from the department of the institution 
. © COurse is taught whether they are eligible for the course and whether 


O a pe tina 

eis Space in the class. Specific inquiries should be addressed to the Registrar. 
Student Status 
For 


Credit b Purpose of defining student status, undergrad 


uates taking 12 or more 
Ours are 


Consiq considered to be full-time students. All other undergraduates are 
"ered to be part time. 
Attendance 
Sty 
atte on. may attend only those classes for which they are registered. Regular 
CE 


a Í8 ev 4 
absence * I$ expected. Students may be dropped from any course for undue 
"Ce. ) 


Sch ; 
5 “larship Requirements 
: dents w 


Schoo s ^" fail to maintain the scholarship requirements of the college, 
Uni,” OF div 


Jniversit ision in which they are registered may be dismissed from the 
ìTsity, À 


= E E 
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Grades 

Grades are mailed to students through the Office of the Registrar at the close of 
each semester. They are not given out by instructors or released over the tele 
phone. The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Satisfae 
tory; D, Low Pass; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal 
Z. Unauthorized Withdrawal; P, Pass; NP, No Pass. Other grades that may 
assigned are A-, B+, B-, C+, C-, D+, and D-. Except for courses thé 
ate that repetition for credit is permitted, a candidate for a degree! 
this University may not repeat a course in which a grade of D or better was 
received, unless required to do so by the department concerned. A writte? 
statement, indicating that the student is required to repeat the course, must 9 
submitted to the student's dean by the appropriate department chair. 


specifically st 


Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal 


When another grade has not been assigned, the symbol I (Incomplete), the 
symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal), or the symbol Z (Unauthorized Withdraw® 

will be recorded. The symbol I indicates that a satisfactory explanation has beet 
given the instructor for the student's inability to complete the required wor 0 
the course. At the option of the instructor, the grade of I may be recorded if? 
student, for reasons beyond the student's control, is unable to complete the wor 
of the course, and if the instructor is informed of, and approves, such reason 
before the date when grades must be reported. The grade may be used only if“ 

student's prior performance and cláss attendance in the course have been satis 
factory. Any failure to complete the work of a course that is not satisfactori” 
explained to the instructor before the date when grades must be turned in wi 
graded F. If acceptable reasons are later presented to the instructor, that instru® 
tor may initiate an appropriate grade change. The grade of Z is assigned whe? 
students are registered for a course that they have not attended and in which the} 
have done no substantial graded work. 


Changing a Grade of Incomplete 


à i , ' Y 
For information concerning changing a grade of Incomplete, consult the regu! 
tions of the college, school, or division concerned. 


The Grade-Point Average 

Scholarship is computed in terms of the grade-point average, obtained by divid 
ing the number of quality points by the number of credit hours for whic Ai 
student has registered, both based on his or her record in this University- = 
grade-point average is computed as follows: A, 4.0; A-,3.7;B+, 3.3; B, 3.0; 
2.7:C4,2.3: C, 2.0; C-, 1.7; D+, 1.3; D, 1.0; D, .7; F, 0, for each credit hou! p 
which the student has registered in a degree program. Courses marked CR, | IP i 
NP. W, or Z are not considered in determining the average, except that cou d 
marked I will be considered when a final grade is recorded. With the excepti? i 
Consortium courses, grades in courses taken at other institutions are not con® 
ered in computing the grade-point average. 


Final Examinations 


- d nu 

Final examinations for undergraduate courses are scheduled by the Office of 

Registrar. 

Academic Dishonesty j 
an 


The University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must establish Ay 
maintain guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the commun! gi 
expected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. Ine 
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Students have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and make 
Use of, al] proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and taking 
examinations. 

Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the proper 
academic procedures and held responsible for applying them. Deliberate failure 
to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered ac ademic dishon- 
esty, Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectual offense 
against the community and will be prosecuted through the proper University 
Channels, ; 

Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be obtained from 
the following officers: all department chairs, all academic deans, the Registrar, 
and the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


Student Conduct 


All Stude 
versity, a 
Sibilities 


nts, upon enrolling and while attending The George Washington Uni- 
Te subject to the provisions of the Guide to Student Rights and Respon- 
includs,” which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities of « onduct, 
d uding the Code of Student Conduct, and other policies and regulations as 
Opted and promulgated by appropriate University authorities. Copies of these 
of ments may be obtained from the Office of the Dean of Students or from the 
includ of the academic deans. Sanctions for violation of these regulations may 
in » © permanent expulsion from the University, which may make enrollment 
only er college or university difficult. Regulations or requirements applicable 
generali. particular program, facility, or class of students may not be published 
tee anys but such regulations or requirements shall be published in a manner 
Sonably calculated to inform affected students. 
Withdrawal 
deg taal from a course or from the l Jniversity requires the permission of the 
of W tte € college, school, or division in which the student is registered. A grade 
tom Ul be recorded on the student's academic record. Permission to withdraw 
inancial Jniversity will not be granted a student who does not have a clear 
we » record (see Payment of Fees). l 
Se College, school, and division of the University sets deadline dates for each 


ese ®t Concerning withdrawal. Withdrawal between these dates and the end of 
Al) ester is permitted only in exceptional circumstances. 
C 


tefun arges for courses from which the student withdraws are subject to the 
draw ] Policy listed under Fees and Financial Regulations. Unauthorized with- 
a will result in the recording of a grade of Z for the course or courses. 


Ch : 
Anges in Program of Study 


mg ges Within a College, School, or Division—A student may not substitute 
from c. tse for another, drop courses (see Withdrawal, above), or change status 
Colleg, e to audit or from audit to credit without the approval of the dean of the 
another School, or division in which registered. Change from one section to 
Epartme , same course may be made with the approval of the dean and the 
ae wo Concerned. Change from one major field to another within the same 
Transfe school may be made with the approval of the dean. 
Shon) ^ Within the University—A pplication for transfer to another college, 
Provided “Vision must be made to the appropriate admitting office on the form 
advise t y e office concerned. Students transferring within the L niversity are 
Require 0 study carefully the requirements listed below under Graduation 
divisions ats and to note that unless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate 
ust be 30 credit hours, including at least 12 credit hours in the major field, 
' completed while registered in the school or college from which the 
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degree is sought. Upon transfer the student should consult the dean « oncerned 
and clearly the requirements that must be fulfilled. A maximum 0 


and underst 
sation may be applie 


45 credit hours earned in the Division of Continuing Educ 


toward a bachelor’s degree in the degree-granting schools of the University. 


Credit 

Credit is given only after completion of registration in a course and satisfactory 

completion of the required work, or upon the assignment of advanced standing i? 

accordance with the regulations of the college, school, or division concerne% 
Auditing—A person who has been admitted to the University may be regis 

tered, with the permission of the instructor, as an auditor in a class (no academic 

credit). An auditor is not required to take active part or to pass examinations. 


student who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it later for credit. Tuition 


is charged at the prevailing rate. 


Post-Admission Transfer Credit 


Students who plan to attend another institution and apply credit so earned 
toward graduation from this University must first secure the written approval? 


their dean. In no event will credit in excess of what might be earned in a simila 


period in this University be recognized. 


Transcripts of Record 


Official transcripts of student records are issued on written request of the st 
or former student who has paid all charges, including any student loan ins 
ments, due the University at the time of the request. Official transcripts (thos? 
bearing the seal of the University and signature of the Registrar) are not issue 
students. They are sent, upon appropriate request, directly to other sch 
employers, embassies, etc. In certain instances the Registrar may issue an offi 
transcript to a student in a sealed envelope; such an arrangement must be mà 
with the Registrar when requesting the transcript. A fee of $3 is charged for eat 
official transcript. Unofficial copies of transcripts are available to students, 
request, at a nominal fee. Partial transcripts are not issued. 


uden! 
tall- 


cial 


Continuous Enrollment 
Once entered in a degree program, a student is expected to be continuous 
enrolled and actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the degree e 
year until such time as the degree is conferred. 

the student break continuous enrollment at the University and not request $^. 
be granted a leave of absence (see below) or be assigned by the dean to inacU*. 
status (see below), he or she must apply for readmission and, if grante® 


subject to the requirements and regulations then in force. 


semester of the academic 


Leave of Absence 
he 


Should a degree student find it necessary to interrupt active pursuit of v 
degree, he or she may petition the dean for a leave of absence for a specific P® a 
of time, generally limited to one calendar year. A degree student who dis? , 
tinues active enrollment in degree studies without being granted a leav the 
nce, or a student granted a leave who does not return to active study t be 


abse 
close of the period of approved absence, must apply for readmission an” d 


subject to the regulations and requirements then in force. The right to us" 
University facilities is suspended while the leave is in effect. 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 
Inactive Status 


Under the 


de regulations established by each school 
Considered 


in continuous pursuit of the degree 
Tri . " , 
e University when engaged in the following 


and college, a student mav be 
while not enrolled in « ourses at 


: cooperative engineering work 
ap ester; study abroad program; attendance at another institution with prior 
PProval to have work transferred back to the GW program; completion of 
Utstandin 


N 8 work in courses in which a grade of Incomple 
On-course instructional activities unique to the p 


: Students must request to be enrolle 
r Semester conc 


te was received; or 
articular school or college 


d in inactive status, in advance of the year 


activi erned, and be granted approval by their dean for the specific 
Sh lvity desired, This status is generally limited to one year; no fees are assessed 
dents while in this status. 


Graduation Re 


quirements 
Degrees 


are conferred in February, May, 
0 be recommende 

“Mission requirer 
the i Sctorily the 


and September. 

d by the faculty for graduation a stude 
nents of the college or school in whic} 
scholarship, curriculum, residence 
Pub) 'egree for which registered; filed 
ished deadline date; and be free 


tollment is required for the semeste 
®gree is to be conferred. 

fi PPlication for Graduation—An Application for € 

seni at the time of registration for the last semester 

or or fina] year. Students comple 


SSlons V 
e 5 W 
I 30 


t st have ot the 
ad nt must have met the 


1 registered; completed 
, and other requirements for 
an application for graduation prior to the 
from all indebtedness to the University. 
r or Summer session at the close of which 


;raduation form must be 
or summer session of the 
ting degree requirements during tl 


1e sum- 
ill be awarded diplomas (no formal convocation 


) dated Septem- 


for kadu aded they have completed all degree requirements and have applied 
Scho} spa as a part of registration for the summer sessions. 
Particular dee The student must meet the scholarship requirements for the 
Curric i egree for which registered. 
der the um—Minimum curriculum requirements for each degree are stated 
, © College or school offering work in preparation for the degree. 
Univer €—Unless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate divisions of the 
Major fle] à minimum of 30 credit hours, including at least 12 hours in the 
Which p a, must be completed while registered in the school or college from 


Within m Tues is sought. This requirement applies to students transferring 
85$ spe „niversity as well as to students transferring from other institutions. 
x "4 cial permission is granted by the dean of the college or school con- 
“Ompleted sue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must be 
a in the college or school from which the degree is sought. 
Honors 


Bachoj, 

gy clor $ degrees with honors are awarded to students whose 

ence of particular merit. The student's grade-point av 

Summo = onors as follows: cum laude, 3.4—3. 
E cir laude, 3.8—4.0. 

ors de e-Doint average is calculated by the Office o 

wh : is entered on the transcript and 


academic records 


erage determines 
59; magna cum laude, 3.6- 3.79; 


f the Registrar, and the 


diploma of those students 
Work 1 àn honors designation. The grade-point average includes all course 


C Star x PU 
i ti Pleted at GW and is not rounded off. To be eligible for an honors 
On, à student must complete at least 60 hours of course work at GW. 


signati 
0 e Bnation 
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Special Honors 
aculty to any member of the graduating 


Special Honors may be awarded by the f 
student's major field on recommend 


class for outstanding achievement in the 
tion of the major department. The student must fulfill all of the following 


requirements: (1) Candidacy for Special Honors must be approved by the faculty 
member representing the major department or field not later than the beginning 
of the senior year. (2) Such other conditions as may be set at the time the 
candidacy is approved must be met. (3) At least one-half of the courses require 
for the degree must have been completed at GW. (4) The specific requirement 0 
the college or school in which the student is registered must be fulfilled 85 
follows: (a) Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences ort e 
Elliott School of International Affairs—grades of A or B in 50 percent of the 
courses taken at GW; (b) the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the 
School of Education and Human Development, or the School of Business an 
Public Management—a grade-point average of at least 3.0 on all course Wo 
taken at GW. Special honors awards may not necessarily appear on diplomas 


The Library 


All students registered in the U 
sity's Gelman Library. Its stacks 
browse. A card denoting approved enrollment for the curr 
ooks are borrowed for outside use. 
for stack books is 21 days. Any book that circulates is subject? 
recall by the library if needed for reserve or other use. Reserve books must 
used in the reserve reading room when the library is open, except that they mé 
be withdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. Transcripts of grades 
withheld until a student's library record is clear, with all borrowed books 
turned and any fines paid. d 
All students using the University's Gelman Library are expected to be famili! 
with its detailed regulations, available at any of the library's service desk* 


niversity have the privilege of using the Univer 
are open, and all students are welcome 
ent semester must 


presented when b 
The loan period 


Right to Dismiss Students 
The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the stude? 
the University, the University Administration deems it advisable. 


Right to Change Rules j 
i a 
ange requirements, rules. ^. 


The University reserves the right to modify or ch " 
jes 1^ 


fees. Such regulations shall go into force whenever the proper authorit 


determine. 


Right to Make Changes in Programs 


The right is reserved by the University to make changes in progra 
notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


ms with? 


University Policy on the Release of Student Information 

deas ; te tole 
The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institu? 
policies governing access to and release of student education records many 
by educational institutions that are recipients of federal funds. The Univ? ys! 


complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such institutions 
1. afford students access to education records directly related to them, Ü 
2. offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such recor 


"n 


inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; 
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3. receive students’ written consent before releasing information from their 
education records to persons outside the University, except as provided by the 
ct and except for directory information as indicated below (information may be 
Unished to a student's parents without such written consent only upon certi- 
‘cation of the student's financial dependency); and 
: Comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release a 
Student's record, notifying the student of this action. 

The Univ. 
name, local 


ates of 
credit h 


ersity will release the following directory information upon request: 
address, and telephone number; name and address of next of kin; 
attendance; school, college, or division of enrollment; field of study; 
E Ours earned; degrees earned: honors received; participation in organiza- 
in 5 and activities chartered or otherwise established by the University (includ- 
E Intercollegiate athletics); and height, weight, and age of members of athletic 
ile 0. A student who does not wish such directory information released must 
each mitten notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar at the beginning of 
Semester or session of enrollment. 
infore of the University’s full policy statement on the release of student 
Mation may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 


Property Responsibility 


Th : , 
Fou, University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost and 
nd Office is maintained on campus in the Security Office. 


Uni : 
niversity Policy on Drugs 


law puiversity cannot condone violations of law, including violation of those 
acad at proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members of the 
lud Ic Community should know that administrative action, which may in- 
Suspe, ,Smissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privileges, or 
inter ston or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order to protect the 
ests of the University and the rights of others. 


z 


WEP a m m 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


a portion of the cost of the operation of the 


Fees paid by students cover only 
int funds, grants, and gifts from alumni an 


University. Income from endowme 
friends of the institution makes up the difference. 

The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 
mer sessions and the academic year 1992-93. 


1992 sum 


Tuition Fees 
in Columbian College and Graduate School 


For full-time undergraduate study* 
jn and Human Development, tf 


of Arts and Sciences, the School of Educatic 
School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Business and Public 


Management, and the Elliott School of International Affairs: New students an 
all returning students who entered à degree program in academic years 1991- 
and 1990-91 will be charged $15,590 for academic year 1992—93; students who 
entered a degree program before summer 1990 will be charged $14,590. Part-time 
and nondegree students will be charged $525 per credit hour. Summer session 
fees for undergraduates are set at $425 per credit hour. 


Effective fall 1992. 
wi 
to? 


| students registered on campus) 
er credit hour, to a maximum of $195 per semester, 
fee will be $29.50 per credit hour, 


University Fee (charged al 
University fee of $19.50 p 
be charged. Effective spring 1993, the 
maximum of $295 per semester. 
Additional Course Fees—In certain courses additional fees, such as laborato” 
and material fees, are charged by semester as indicated in the course desc? 
tions. If breakage of apparatus is in excess of the normal amount provided for 
the laboratory fee, the student will be required to pay such additional charges 


are determined by the department concerned. 


Residence Hall and Food Service Fees (see page 266) 


Special Fees and Deposits (Nonrefundable) 


Application fee (all degree candidates). ........ nn n nnns. 9 
Advance tuition deposit, charged each entering or readmitted full-time o 
undergraduate ...... e erect a e e KU 
Orientation fee, charged each entering full-time undergraduate ..... " 
Housing deposit, charged each applicant for residence hall space . . ? 
Late registration during the first week of the semester........ e " 
Late registration after the first week of the semester. ....... en : 
Cap and gown fee (charged all students who choose to participate in gl 
commencement exercises) ...... e n n m tt ttengt. 9i 
Late-payment fee (see Payment of Fees, below) ....... oe eow tui 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly % 


drafted, incomplete, or returned by the bank for any reason ..... 
al Columbian College departmental examination to qualify for 400 


Speci 
aiver of requirement, or both 


receiving credit (advanced standing), w 


se fete 

-17 credit hours per semester; a part-time program sf f 

rgraduates taking more than 17 credit hours per erit 
ach credit exceeding that limit. In diti 

r semester, there will not be an ad 4 


* A full-time program is defined as 12- 
than 12 credit hours per semester. Unde 
will be charged at the rate of 1 credit hour ($525) fore 
that a student's program requires more than 17 hours pe 

charge for the 18th hour. For purposes of financial classification, students who enter r^ 
program in the summer preceding en academic year are considered to have entered that ach i, i 
year. (For example, a student who begins course work toward a degree in summer 1 


entering student in academic year 1992- 93.) 


Jas . ; " 
Waiver examination to qualify for 
Dglneers' Council fee (charged 


Dglish test for international students (when Iquimd) uos vri 20 
a oratory check-out fee, for failure to check out of chemistry labora- 
tory by the deadline date set by the instructor (a student who drops a 
chemistry course before the end of the semester must check out of the 
aboratory at the next laboratory period). . . Xr AN eT 10 
atement issued by the Department of Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures Certifying the degree of oral and/or written fluency and com- 
Mand of the French, Italian, Portuguese, or Spanish languages .... 50 
0 NAR i portae int irit rti 3 
Placement of lost or stolen picture identification card ........ 7 25 
acement of VIplema. cou Hons ta estendidbutierccie e 50 


f Bistration for on-campus Courses in the University entitles each student to the 


niversity privileges: (1) the use of the University library; (2) the 

le ces of the Career and Cooperative Education Center; (3) gymnasium privi- 

ae (4 admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified. These 
e 


8€s terminate when the student withdraws or is dismissed from the 
niversity, 


P aYment of Fees 


srt the student registers for courses to be taken in the forthcoming semester, a 
in brm eand Statement form is generated and mailed to the student. It provides 
lot ation on due dates, cancellation dates, and all charges; it must be returned 
or im ashier's Office by the stated due date to avoid cancellation of registration 
Position of additional fees. 

stu 8 tudent Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
istered COUnts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. A student 
Of eac 

temaining for fees payable in advance) at the time of registration and the 
Semes 8 half by Wednesday of the eighth week of classes for the fall and spring 
be c ^ S. Interest at the rate of 12 percent per annum on the unpaid balance wil] 
Mont Bed from the first day of the semester to the date payment is made. A 10- 

Payment plan is also available. 

tuitio ents receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, government 
or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to use 
tuition Payment unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the value of the 
$3,000 or more. Under such circumstances the student may be 
defer th - Pay one-half of the amount due at the time of registration and to 


Stu 

Sade Orfeits rights to the 
Püistrat: Ccounts Office will notify the registrar to withhold grades, future 
until the ^ Privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other academic information 
financia; Account is settled. In addition, applications for institutional and federal 
WNpajg . 81d cannot be processed until all encumbrances, including those for 
ncy loans, have been paid. Accounts that must be referred to a 
assessed all collection costs, including fees charged by 
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Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students registered 


for credit. 


Returned Check Policy 
for any reason will be charged 
15 days, the student’s account will be financia 
restrictions and penalties as for late payment enume 


A student whose check is returned unpaid by the bank 
areturned check fee. If the check is not paid within 
lly encumbered, with the same 
rated above. 


The University's Monthly Payment Plan is avail- 


appropriate application, the University 
ablish an account and mail payment coupons and envelopes for use to 
dit of payments. The plan covers an academic year (excluding 

and requires ten monthly payments, May through February: 
10th of each month. If a decision is made afte! 
ayments must be made to bring the accou 
nitiated. There is no charge and no interes 
e as scheduled. 


GW Monthly Payment Plan- 
able to all students. Upon receipt of the 
will est 
ensure proper cre 
summer sessions) 
Payments must be received by the 
May to use this plan, all missed p 
current to the time participation is i 
for using the plan if all payments are mad 

Commercial Prepaid and Deferred Payment Plans—Several commercial pl? 
grams for parents who wish to pay for college on a monthly basis are availaU 
Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life insurance policy in: f 
contract. For specific details and applications, address inquiries to the following 


). Box 8888, Wilmington, Del. 19899 
an, 855 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 02116 
61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10007 

National Bank, 1120 Vermont Ave., NW 


Mellon Bank Edu-Check Plan, P.C 

Knight Insured Tuition Payment Pl 

School-Chex, Irving Trust Company, 

Educational Loan Program, The Riggs 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

The Tuition Plan, Inc., 57 Regional Drive, C 


oncord, N.H. 03301 


Withdrawals and Refunds 
awal from the University or from a course after the 
riting to the dean of the college, schoo i 
division and to the registrar. Notification to an instructor is not an accep'? " 
notice (see Withdrawal under University Regulations). Financial aid recipit? 
must notify the Office of Student Financial Assistance in writing. No re un 
the tuition deposit required of entering students is granted. 7 
In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semesti, 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following sched! 


for the fall and spring semesters: 


Applications for withdr 
registration period must be made in w 


1. Complete withdrawal from all courses (on-campus students): gh 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the first week of the semester. ..:' 4% 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the second week of the semester 9$ 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the third week of the semester.:'' 95% 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the fourth week of the semester: ** yj 
Withdrawal dated after the fourth week of the semester ..... nnn "4 age 
Partial withdrawal: If the change in program results in a lower tuition h 
the refund schedule above applies to the difference. | 
3. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they rel 
and food service charges are contained in the specific lease 
4. Summer Sessions: In cases of authorized withdrawals from courses, 
of 75% of tuition and fees.will be made for courses dropped within ta w) 
seven calendar days following the scheduled registration day. No refun 


be made for courses dropped thereafter. 


to 


y 
ate to residence ais 
arrange™ ji 
refú” y 

fif 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 293 


Refund policies of the I Jniversity are in« onformity with guidelines for refunds as 
adopted by the American Counc il on Education. Federal regulations require that 
Mancial aid recipients use such refunds to repay financial aid received for that 
Semester's attendance. This policy applies to institutional aid as well. 

n no case will tuition be reduced or refunded be ause of absence from classes. 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given a 
Student Who does not have a clear financial record. 

Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
anking arrangements in the community. 


? 


INDEX 


Abbreviations, key to, 67 
Academic work load for employed 
students, see school concerned 
Accountancy, 68; see also School of 
Business and Public Management 
Accreditation, 9 
Administration, officers of, 14 
Admissions, 256; see also school 
concerned 
Advanced standing, 257; see also school 
concerned 
Alumni association, 11 
American studies, 69 
Anthropology, 71 
Applied mathematics, see Mathematics 
Applied science, 75 
Art, 76 
Athletics, 271; see also Exercise and 
sport activities 
Auditing, 286 
Awards, 278 
Biological sciences, 83 
Board of trustees, 12 
Business administration, see School of 
Business and Public Management 
Business and Public Management, School 
of, 31 
Business economics and public policy, 
see School of Business and Public 
Management 
Calendar, 5 
Campus life, office of, 269 
Career and cooperative education center, 
268 
Changes in program of study, 285 
Chemistry, 88 
Chinese, see East Asian languages and 
literatures, 105 
Civil, mechanical, and environmental 
engineering, 91; see also School of 
Engineering and Applied Science 
Classical archaeology and anthropology, 
see Art and Anthropology 
Classical archaeology and classics, see 
Art and Classics 
Classical humanities, see Classics 
Classics, 95 
College, schools, and division of the 
university, 8 
Columbian College and Graduate Sc hool 
of Arts and Sciences, 17 
Communication studies, 97 
Computer information and resource 
center, 268 
Computer science, see Electrical 
engineering and computer science, 
112; see also Mathematics, 
Management science, Statistics 
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computer and information systems, 
School of Business and Public 
Management, School of Engineering 
and Applied Science 
Conduct, regulations concerning, 285 
Consortium of universities, 10 
Continuing Education, Division of, 
Continuous enrollment, 286 
Counseling, see Human services, 146 
Counseling center, 267 
Course numbers, explanation of, 66 
Courses of instruction, 66 
Credit, 286 
By examination, 258 
Earned through USAFI, DANTES, 259 
Explanation of amount of, 66 
For service school courses, 259 
Post-admission transfer, 286 
Transfer, from other institutions, 
see also school concerned 
Transfer, within the university, 
also school concerned 
Criminal justice, see Sociology, 192 
Dance, see Theatre and dance, 202 
Dean of students, office of, 266 
Dean’s honor list, see school 
concerned 
Disabled student services, 269 
Dishonesty, academic, regulations 
concerning, 284 
Dismissal of students, 288 
Drama, see Theatre and dance 
Dropping courses, 283; see also sC 
concerned 
Early admission plan, 257 
Early modern European studies, 105 É 
East Asian languages and literatures 
East Asian studies, 107 
Economics, 108 
Education and Human Developm 
School of, 41 
Educational leadership, 112 9 
Educational opportunity program, 26 
Electrical engineering and compute! 
science, 112; see also Schoo 
Engineering and Applied Scien? gi 
Elliott School of International Affairs 
Emeriti faculty, 210 
Employment, student, 276 ga 
Engineering and Applied Science 
of, 47 
Engineering management, 120 
Engineering science, see Civil, 
mechanical, and environment? 
engineering, 91 
English, 120 
English as a foreign language, 
Environmental studies, 127 


263 


257; 


285; se 


hool 


nent 


| of 


126 


E 

qual Opportunity, university policy on, 8 
“xaminations 

mie àn College Testing Program, 256 


Ollege Board 


Achievement Tests, 256, 259 


Advanc ed Plac ement Tests, 257 


College- 
258 
Scholastic 
English as 
(TOEF] .), 


'aiver (Col 


Level Examination Program, 
Aptitude Tests, 256 


à foreign language, test of 
260 

umbian College 
$ departmental), 24 
Exercise 


inet 


spec ial 


and Sport activities, see Human 
ics and leisure studies, 142 
ànd sport science, see School of 
Ec ucation and Human Dev elopment 
hes Eu Staff of instruction, 210 

A nancial regulations, 290 


,, sidence halls and food servic e, 266 
Nance, 128 
and Pub] 
p; lancia] aid, 272 
lr n , ind 
nancial encumbrance 
of ees, 291 


inancia] 
T ^al re 
Fine gulations, 290 


' See also School of Business 
ic Management 


for nonpayment 


Fo rts, see Art 
* Service, 266 
enc " 
Tw See Romance languages and 
e literatures, 184 
Ca Braphy and regional sc lence, 129 
cology, 131 
ermani 
Grades S languages and literatures, 133 
Graduat = ~“ See also school concerned 
Grants. on, 287; see Calendar for dates 
Cre 8, 275 
east "oe Classics, 95 
ica : 
st, peed Students, see Disabled 
Health Ident Services 
Health and accident insurance, 287 
Hebrey *ervice, Student, 266 
History’ io Classics, 95 
Hon?’ 135 
Hon "OCleties, 262 
5, 287: on 
Sc 87; see also department or 
Hon " 00] Concerned 
Human Program, 141, 261 
See antics and leisure studies, 142: 
i? School of Educ ation and 
Human Po Develpment 
€sourc 
Hum, fce development, see 
Human -an Services, 146 
Tes TS 
Sc hoo] "Ces management, see 
Aa of Business and Public 
Human agement 
a > 
^ ervices ` 
H Ed ti ‘Ces, 146; see also School of 
Uma it “On and Human Development 
Inactive '5, 147 
lco * Status, 287 
ete/ 
lnc, k authorized withdrawal, 284 
^ remova] zee g 
concemed of, see school 


INDEX 


Information systems, see School of 
and Public Management 
health and accident 267 
International affairs 148 

International Affairs, Elli 


)9 


Business ; 


Insurance 
tt School of 


International business, 149; see also 
School of Business and Publi 
Management 

International services 268 

International students 

Admission, 260 

276 

Italian, see Romance languages and 
literatures, 184 

Japanese, see East Asian languages and 
literatures, 105 

Joint degree programs, 262 


Journalism, see Communic ation studies, 
97 


Financial aid 


Judaic studies, 150 
Korean see East Asian languages and 
literatures, 105 


Latin, see Classics, 95 


Latin American studies 151 
Leave of absence, 286 
Liberal arts, program in, 152 
Libraries, 10, 288 


Linguistics, 153 

Loans, 276 

Logistics, operations, and materials 
management, see School of Business 
and Public Management 

Management science 153 

Marketing, logistics, and operations 
management, 155 

Mathematics, 156 

Mechanica] engineering, see Civil, 
mechanical, and environmental 
engineering, 91; see also School of 
Engineering and Applied Science 

Medical tec hnology, see School of 
Medicine and Health Se iences 
Bulletin 

Medicine and Health Sciences, School of, 
64; see also School of Med 
Health Sciences Bulletin 

Middle Eastern studies, 160 

Multicultural student services center, 269 

Music, 161 

National center for communication 


studies, see Communic ation studies, 
97 


icine and 


National Law Center, see National Law 
Center Bulletin 

Naval science, 165 

NROTC, 165 

Nondegree status, 259, 263 

Office of campus life, 269 

Office of university students, 263 

Officers of administration, 14 

Operations research, 167 
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Pass/no pass option, see college or school 
concerned 
Pharmacology, 168 
Philosophy, 169 
Physical science, see Chemistry, 88 
Physics, 171 
Placement examinations, 25 
department concerned 
Polish, see Slavic languages and 
literatures, 190 
Political communication, see 
Communication studies, 97 
Political science, 174 
Portuguese, see Romance languages and 
literatures, 184 
Post-admission transfer credit, 286 
Premedical curriculum, 30 
Prepaid payment plans, 292 
Prizes, 278 
Probation, see school concerned 
Programs of study, changes in, 285 
Psychology, 177 
Public administration, 180 
Radio-television, see Communication 


; see also 


studies, 97 
Reading center, 267 
Readmission, 260, 283 
Refunds, 292 
Registration, 282 
Regulations, university, 282; see also Fees 

and financial regulations, and school 

concerned 
Release of student information, university 

policy on, 288 
Religion, 181 
Religious life, 270 
Residence halls, 266 
Residence requirements, 287; see also 

school concerned 
Residential life, 266 
Romance languages and literatures, 184 
Romanian, see Romance languages and 

literatures, 184 
ROTC, 262 
Rules of the university, right to change, 
288 
Russian, see Slavic languages and 
literatures, 190 
Scholarship requirements, 283; see also 
school concerned 
Scholarships, see Financial aid 
Secondary fields of study, 261 
Senate, Faculty, 16 
Service-learning program, 189 
Columbian College regulations, 29 
700 series, 190 
Slavic languages and literatures, 190 


Sociology, 192 
Spanish, see Romance languages and 
literatures, 184 
Spanish-American literature, see 
Romance languages and literatures 
184 
Special education, see Teac her 
preparation and spec ial education, 
200 
Special honors, 288; see also departme 
concerned 
Special programs, 261 
Speech and hearing, 195 
Speech and hearing center, 267 
Speech communication, see 
Communication studies, 97 
Statistics/computer and information 
systems, 196 
Strategic management and public policy 
199 
Student employment, 268, 276 
Student government, 270 
Student health service, 266 
Student services, 266 
Student organizations, 270 
Study abroad, 262 
Summer scholar program, 264 
Summer sessions, 265; see also Su 
Sessions Announcement 
Suspension, see school concerned 
Systems analysis and engineering, 5® 
School of Engineering and Appli 
Science 
Teacher education, see Teacher 
preparation and special education 
200 
Teacher preparation and special 
education, 200 
Television, GW, 11 
Theatre and dance, 202 
Transcripts of record, 286 
Transfer students, admission, 257 
Transfer within the university, 285 . 
Travel and tourism, see Human ineti@ 
and leisure studies, 142 
Tuition, 290 
Advance deposit, 257 
University Professors’ courses, 205 
University students, office of, 263 
Urban planning and real estate 
development, 208 
Veterans benefits, 277 
Withdrawal, 284, 285, 292; se 
school concerned 
Women’s studies, 208 
Writing center, 268 
Yiddish, see Classics, 95 
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The George Washington University offers gr 
tepresentative fields. Detailed informat 
ulletin 


Columbian College 


Administrative Sciences 
American Civilization 
^Imerican Literature 
4 Natomy 
Anthropology 
Applied Sta 


/ € atistics 
Art History 


Art Therapy 
lochemistr., 
ological Scie 
: emistry 
Timina] Justic e 
COnomics 
puBlish Lite 


nces 


aduate programs in the foll 


owing 
ion is available in tl 


1e Graduate Programs 


and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


Human Sciences 
Legislative Affairs 
Mathematics 
Mathematical Statistics 
Microbiology 
Museum Studies 
Neuroscience 
Pathology 
Pharmacology 
Physics 
Political Science 
Psychology 
Public Policy 
Radiological Sciences 
Religion 
Sociology 
Speech-Language Pathology 
and Audiology 
Statistical Computing 
Statistics 
Telecommunication 
Theatre 
Women's Studies 


Information Management 


ne rature 
Fi Vlronmenta] Science 
Ine Arts 
Tensic Se iences 
"€Neticg 
Sobio]o y 
chemistry 
x graphy 
logy 
Story 
Sch 
0 dte, í : : 
‘ ol of Engineering and Applied Science 
Aero ie 
vite Astronautics, and 
uisi 
Aut Sion 


Com mation and Robotics 
N UNications 
Com er-Aided Design 
Cons er Science 
Ms uction and F 
Blech gement 
8Ctrics) p a A 
E ical Engineering 
8 Neerj 1 E 
En; B ! anagement 


and Water Resource 


'acilities 


of Edy 


u P ó 
catio I and Instruction 


licy S li 
cati... CY Studies 
on echnology Leadership 


Ed 


Logistics Engineering 
Manufac turing Management 
Mathematical Optimization 
Mechanical Engineering 
Medical Engineering 
Operations Research 

Public Works Management 
Solid Mechanics and Materials 

Science 

Structural Engineering 
Systems Science, Networks, 

Controls 
Telecommunications anc 


and 


] Computers 


Transportation Management 
Cation and Human Development 


Elementary Education 

Elementary Secondary Administration 
Exercise Science 
Higher Education 


Secondary Education 
Special Education 
Supervision 
Tourism Administration 


Human Resource Development 
International Education 
Museum Education 

Reading Progress Management 


School of Business and Public Management 

Information Systems Technology 
Public Administration 

Taxation 

Urban and Regional Planning 


Accountancy 

Association Managment 
Business Administration 
Health Services Administration 


Elliott School of International Affairs 

Science, Technology, and Public 
Policy 

Security Policy Studies 


International! Affairs 

East Asian Studies 

Latin American Studies 

Russian and East European Studies 


National Law Center 
aw school in the District of Columbia, has 
enrollment of approximately 1,600 full- and part-time students. The purpose: 
the Law Center is to prepare men and women to meet the needs of society © 
many fields of law and to encourage scholarly research and writing in the 18". 
The Law Center seeks to fulfill these objectives through a rich and varie 
curriculum taught by eminent professors and highly qualified specialized dle 
structors; an extensive clinical law program, in which students learn legal $ js 
by actual practice; two law journals that specialize in public law and int 


n REEF aco CIU 
national law; trial practice; participation in the Van Vleck Appellate Case cl f 
and several other moot court competitions; and a series o 


f student profession] 
co-curricular activities. The Law Center also offers a program o 


f graduate e 
education and a continuing legal education program for members of the 
Further information is 


available in the National Law Center Bulletin. a 

Undergraduates are eligible to take courses in the National Law Center u T 
the following conditions. Students must demonstrate that they are quali je " 
undertake the work of a given law course é 


is well as the relevance of the cours " 
their programs of study. Permission must be secured from the student's adv. 
the dean of the school in which the student is enrolled, and the assistant de", 
graduate programs of the National Law Center. Registration is approve" s 
space-available basis after all Law Center students have registered. Law cov 
are graded on a Pass/No Pass basis for undergraduates. 


The National Law Center, the oldest l 


] "s 
J 


e 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


600 medical students are a heterogeneous group repre ck 


degree program. The 
ing a broad cross section of geographic, 

grounds. The faculty numbers more than 2,300, with 115 in the basic $ j 
disciplines. Some 75 basic science faculty and 5: 
The faculty includes voluntary faculty with active pra 4 

1 individuals who serve on the staffs of the "is? 
acilities; some are the phy% "i 
nation. The city of Wa$ g^ | 
o observe gover™ 


appointments. 
the Washington area anc 
Institutes of Health and other federal medical f 
and scientists who guide the health policies of the 


provides the medical student with a unique opportunity t 


agencies, legislative institutions, and private organizations that influence the 
planning of health care delivery in our society. Teaching facilities provide the 


ù Tange of experiences ne essary to prepare the primary-care physician, the 
Clinica] Specialist, and the teacher- investigator. Further information is available 
In the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin. 


e School of Medicine and Health Sciences participates in three joint pro- 
grams leading to the Doctor of Medicine. See Columbian College and Graduate 


X 1001 of Arts and Sciences for the combined B.A./M.D. and the integrated B.A 


i 


Scia Programs. See the main entry on the School of Medicine and Health 
. €s for the early selection program. 


Cienc 


2 


DEGREES OFFERED BY THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Columbian College and Graduate Sc hool of Arts and Sciences: Bachelor of Arts 
(B.A.), Bachelor of Music (B.Mus.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Master of Arts 
(M.A.), Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Forensic Sciences (M.F.S:): 
Master of Science (M.S.), Master of Science in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S 
Master of Philosophy (M.Phil.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences: Associate in Science (A.S. 
Science (B.S.), Master of Public Health (M.P.H.) 
Sciences (M.S.H.S.), and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


National Law Center: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), and Doctor o 


Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 

Schoo! of Engineering and Applied Science: Bachelor of Science (Civil Enginee 
ing) (B.S.[C.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Computer Engineering) (B.S. (C.Eng) 
Bachelor of Science (Computer Science) (B.S.[C.S.]), Bachelor of Science (Elect 
cal Engineering) (B.S.[E.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering 
(B.S.[M.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis and Engineerin 
(B.S.[S.A.&E.]), Master of Engineering Management (M.E.M.), Master of Scient? 
(M.S.), Engineer (Engr.), Applied Scientist (App.Sc.), and Doctor of Scien 


(D.Sc.) 


School of Education and Human Development: B 
and Human Development (B.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Bac 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies (B.S. in H.K.L.S.), Master of Arts in Education 
Human Development (M.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Master of Arts in Teaching (M.A-^ 
Master of Education (M.Ed.), Education Specialist (Ed.S.), and Doctor of Edu 
tion (Ed.D.) 

School of Business and Public Management: Bachelor of Accountancy (B.AcC/ 
Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), Master of Accountancy (M.Acey”’ 
Master of Association Management (M.A.M.), Master of Business Adminis f 
tion (M.B.A.), Master of Health Services Administration (M.H.S.A.), Maste! 7 
Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of Science in Information Systems Te 
nology (M.S. in I.S.T.), Master of Taxation (M.T.), Master of Urban and Reg? "P 
(M.U.&R.P.), Specialist in Health Services Administration (Spec ' 


(AS b 


achelor of Arts in Educatio 


helor of Science in Hum 
a 


Planning 
H.S.A.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.). 


Elliott School of International Affairs: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) and Master 9 
(M.A.) 
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5 The Academic Calendar 
The University 
Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
School of Business and Public Management 
46 S, hool of Education and Human Development 
School of Engineering and Applied Science 
77 lliott School of International Affairs 
Courses of Instruction 

Accountancy 

Administrative Sciences 

American Studies 

93 Anatomy 
95 ‘ 


Anthropology 
98 Applied Science 
98 Art 


Art Therapy 
104 Association Management | 
- Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
109 Biological Sciences 
111 ;hemistry —Á à 
125 Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering 
126 Communication Studies 


“ast Asian Languages and Literatures 
127 East Asian Studies 


133 ~Conomics 4 

139 :ducationa] Leadership 1 j 

153 ectrica] Engineering and Computer Science 
157 “Ngineering Management 


159 English 

160 Environmental and Resource Policy 

161 “nvironmental Science 

182 Finance 

167 Forensic Sciences | 

168 Genetics | 
Geobiology 

169 J!0gy E 

170 "eography and Regional Science 

173 eology 

178 Health Services 

179 History 

182 Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 

Human Sciences 

uman Services 

lag individua] Graduate Programs 

188 Dternationa] Affairs 

189 Dternationa] Business 


Management and Policy 


190 atin American Studies 
199 "egislative Affairs 
196 anagement Science 


19 Mar eting, Logistics, and Operations a cra 
201 l athematics 


203 I 'Crobiology and Immunology 
204 Museum Studies 

205 Music 

20g! SUroscience 
Perations Research 


211 
212 
213 
215 
216 
217 
222 
227 
230 
231 
232 
233 
233 
235 
235 
237 
237 
240 
242 
246 
248 
257 
258 
259 
261 
264 
268 
271 
321 
322 
326 
326 
332 
337 
339 
346 


Pathology 
Pharmacology 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Physiology 

Political Psychology 

Political Science 

Psychology 

Public Administration 

Public Policy 

Radiological Sciences 

Religion 

Romance Languages and Literatures 

Russian and East European Studies 

Science, Technology, and Public Policy 
Security Policy Studies 

700 Series 

Sociology 

Speech and Hearing 

Statistics/Computer and Information Systems 
Strategic Management and Public Policy 
Teacher Preparation and Special Education 
Telecommunication 

Theatre and Dance 

University Professors 

Urban Planning and Real Estate Development 
Virginia Campus 

Women’s Studies 

Faculty. and Staff of Instruction 

Research Centers and Institutes 

Division of Continuing Education 

Summer Sessions 

Student Services 

Financial Aid 

Prizes 

University Regulations 

Fees and Financial Regulations 

Index 
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1992 Fall Semester 


August 27—28 
August 31 
Sept 11 
September 4 
September 7 
Oc tober 1 


Aug 31 


October 6 


October 12 
Or tobe; 30-31 


November 9 


Re, 


Blstration is | 


Advising and testing for entering students 
Classes begin 

Late registration* 
Fall Convocation 
Labor Day (holiday 
Applications due for February graduation 
Applications due for November M 
Examinations in the Elliott Sct 
the School of Business and Put 
Applications due for Novemt 
Examinations and Dox toral Qualifying Examir 
School of Engineering and Applied Science 
Columbus Day (holiday) 


Elliott School of International Affairs and Se 


aster's Com 
100! of Internat 


er Master's Com 


prehensive 


ional Aff 


lic Management 


prehensive 


lations in the 


airs and 


9y telephone only: 


and Public Management ! 


Applications due for spri 
Applications due for Ed.I 
Comprehensive Examinat 


Registration for spring seme 


consult the Schedule of 


hool of Business 
rehensive Examinations 
ng semester financial aid 

)., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed.&H.D 


ions 


Master's Com; 


'ster classes begins* 


Classes 
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November 13 


November 23 


November 26—27 
December 5 
December 9 

December 10 
December 11 
December 14—22 
December 15 


1993 


January 4 


January 8 
January 11 
January 11-21 
January 18 
January 20 
February 1 
February 8 


February 14 
February 15 
February 17 


March 1 


March 15-19 
March 15 


March 17 
April 2-3 


April 5 
April 10 


* Registration is by te 


AMS BULLETIN 


Doctoral dissertations due from February candidates in the 


School of Education and Human Development 
Doctoral dissertations due from February candidates in the Co- 
lumbian College and Graduate Sc hool of Arts and Sciences, the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science, and the School of 
Business and Public Management 

l'hanksgiving holiday 

Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed.&H.D Comprehensive Examina- 
tions 

Monday classes held 

Last day of fall semester classes 

Reading day 

Examination period 

Abstracts of dissertations due in Ac ademic 
February doctoral candidates 


Publications for 


Spring Semester 


Master's theses due from February candidates 
ts to be completed and reported to the 


All degree requiremen 
1 
i Sciences 


Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts anc 
for February graduation 

Advising and testing for entering students 

Classes begin 

Late registration” 

Martin Luther King Day (holiday) 

Inauguration Day (holiday) 


Applications due for May graduation 
Applications due for March Master’s Comprehensive Examin® 
tions and Doctoral Qualifying Examinations in the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science 
Winter Commencement 
George Washington's birthday observed (holiday) 
Applications due for April Master's Comprehensive 

1s in the Elliott School of International Affairs and 


Examinatior 
the School of Business and Public Management 

Doctoral dissertations due from May candidates in the 

and Graduate School of Arts and Science , 


Columbian College 
and the S6 


the School of Engineering and Applied Science, 
of Education and Human Development 


Spring recess 
Applications due 
prehensive Examinations 

Abstracts of dissertations due in Academic Publicatio 


for Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed &H.D. Com 


ns for M? 
doctoral candidates 
Doctoral dissertations due 
of Business and Public Management 

School of Business and Public Management 
of International Affairs Master's Comprehensive E 
Registration for fall semester classes begins* 
Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed.&H.D Comprehensive Exa 


from May candidates in the Scho? 


~-00! 
and Elliott se 
xaminatl? 


mine 


tions 


lephone only; consult the Schedule of Classes 


June 1 
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Master's theses due from all May candidates except those in the 


Elliott School of International Affairs 


All degree requirements to be completed and reported to the 


Columbian College and Graduate Se hool of Arts and S iences 
tor May graduation 

Last day of spring semester classes 

Master's theses due from May candidates in the Elliott School 
of International Affairs 

Reading period 

Examination period 

Deadline for submission of summer sessions financ ial aid 
applications 

Commencement 

Deadline for submission of 1993-94 graduate financial aid 
applications 


THE UNIVERSITY 


History 
Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as The Columbian 
The name of the institution was « hanged in 
;eorge Washington University: 
whose name it bears, is 8? 


The George 
College in the District of Columbia. ' 
1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The ( 


The debt of the University to George Washington, 


intangible one 
y insisted 


George Washington, as president and as private citizen, had urgentl 
upon the establishment of a national university in the federal city. There he 
and sciences, students from å 


while being instructed in the arts 
the habits of good « itizenship, throwing 0" 
ell as 


hoped that, 
parts of the country would acquire 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as W 
the theory, of republican government. To further the materialization of his hopes 
Washington left a bequest of 50 shares of The Potomac Company “towards the 
endowment of a University to be established within the limits of the District 0 
Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if that governmen 
to extend a fostering hand towards it." The Congress neve! 


should incline 
' The Potomac Company passed out of existence, an! 


extended a “fostering hand.’ 
Washington’s bequest became worthless. 
Fully conscious of Washington’s hopes, 
and the need for a learned clergy, a group o 
a movement for the establishment of a co 
ed largely by the zeal and energy of the Reveren" 
ase of a site and petitioned Congre? 
nt, Congress granted a chart 
To safeguar bs 
]igioU" 
eso. 
sal 
for 


À t 
but motivated primarily by a grea 
isters 


missionary urge f dedicated mini 
and laymen sponsored llege in t 
District of Columbia. Inspir 
Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purch 
After much delay and amendme 
2d by President Monroe on February 9, 1821 
haracter it provided “That persons of every re 
denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any I 
either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused admittance into 
College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or advantages thereof, 
account of his sentiments in matters of religion." 
when the institution was known as Columbian Colleg 
Hill, a tract of 46 acres between the pres " 
newhat beyon 


er p? 
bett “es 


for a charter 
which was approve 
College's nonsectarian C 


on 

During the entire time 
its activities were centered on College 
14th and 15th Streets extending north from Florida Avenue to sor 
Columbia Road. The Medical School was located downtown. For the 
of the Columbian University period, the buildings of the University were 
ated along H Street between 13th and 15th Streets. ài 

During the last half-century, the University's campus has been develop? " 
that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as Foggy Bottom, betwee 
19th and 24th Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. The area has many the 
minders of historic interest to the University. President Monroe, who signe ine 
Charter, lived at 2017 I Street. The first President of the Board of Trustees: p 
Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for 50 years the pastor of a church at 19t tl 
I Streets, and Washington selected 23rd and E Streets as the site of the Nati? 


University he hoped to see established. 


Location 
The University is in downtown Washington, betwee 
19th, F, and 2 


d 
n Pennsylvania Avene jo 
4th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the Y ihe 
House, the World Bank, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Department of States ig 
National Academy of Sciences, the John F. Kennedy Center for the Perl? 


Arts, and many other governmental and cultural institutions. 
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A new Campus in Northern Virginia for graduate 
and professional developme 


nt programs is located 
on Route 7, just to the west of Route 28, 


studies, research projects, 
along the high-tech « orridor 
in Loudoun County. 

Purpose and Objectives 
The Purpose of The ( 


seorge Washington l 
tions of W. 


ashington, Jefferson and M 
Federal Government.’ 
niversity ideal in the nation’s ¢ 


Society while 


Iniversity was to realize ‘ 
adison, for the erection of 
Over the years it has been the 
apital with a view toward me 
continuing to pursue the traditional pri 


'the aspira- 
a university at the 
aim to develop the 
eting the changing 
nciples of learning 


"eorge Washington University is dedicated as 
to promote the general advanceme 
and the development of eve 
sta mh may make the maximum 
Ndards, mores, and scientific 
n pursuit of exc ellence in ed 


an institution of higher 
g nt of human knowledge and under- 
ry student to his or her highest potential so 
contribution to the improvement of the 


and cultural climate of al] peoples. 


do ucation, the University dedicates itself to free- 
m Of inquiry, respect for truth, and support for research. The University is 
n "Hmnitted to reserving a curriculum that embodies the content and spirit of the 
libera B I 

; arts 


and promotes academic 
'Spect and communi ation 
B process of institutional s 
anging needs of soc iety. 

Iniversity reco 


specialization and professional education: 
among different cultures; and maintaining 


elf-assessment and adaptation to meet the 
2 gnizes its spec ial opportuni 
m Ipal capitals of the world. It is 
æ its location in the nation’s capital 
and internationally oriente 


ties in and obligations to one of 
a primary objective of the University to 
in continuing the development of a great 
d university. 

Universis à; i 

j y Policy on Equal Opportunity 
hington University does not unlawfully 
ìe basis of race, 


i color, religion, sex, 
Fan status. or ca } i 
Polic atus, or sexual orie ntation. 


Progr, S, and procedures of the 
Main '5 and employment. The 
n an Rights Law. 

i regis Concerning the application of this pol 


li 

ities dar ding discrimination in education or employment programs and activ- 

Geo, it addressed to Susan B. Kaplan, Assistant Treasurer for Legal Matters, 

4shington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202)994-6503, or to tł 
n ecretary for Civil Rights of the U.S. Department of Education. 


ay discriminate against any 
*TSon on s 


national origin, age, handic ap, 
This policy covers all programs, services, 
University, inc luding admission to education 
University is subject to the District of Columbia 


ies 


icy and federal laws and regula- 


1e 


8e, Schools, and Division 


80 , 

Col @shington University includes eight academic units, 
Stady, » ‘an College and Graduate School of Arts and Science 
Ence, an, Programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, E 

aster 0 achelor of Music and graduate programs leading tc 
Cienc Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic 


of Phi 9; Master of Science in Forensic Science, Master of Phi 
Th Sophy, 


"9cho i 
Asso Ol of Me 


as follows: 

'S offers under- 
Bachelor of Sci- 
) the degrees of 
Sciences, Master of 


losophy, and Doctor 


dicine and Health Sciences offers work leading to the degrees 


tience jae in Science, Bachelor of Science, Master of Public Health, Master of 
The y Health Sciences, and Doctor of Medicine. 


' Nati . s . 
MEM tional Law Center offers courses leading to the degrees of Juris Doctor, 
tor of Juridical Science and special programs in con- 


& 


! education. 
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ience offers courses leading to the 


as: civil engineering, computer 
al engineering 


The School of Engineering and Applied Sc 


e of Bachelor of Science in the following are 
al engineering, mechanic 


aduate programs lead to the degrees 0 
anagement, Engineer, Applied Scien- 


degre 
engineering, í omputer science, electric 
and systems analysis and engineering. Gr 
Master of Science, Master of Engineering M 
tist, and Doctor of Science. 

The School of Education and Human Deve 
grams leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human 
Development and Bac helor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 

»es of Master of Arts in Education anc 


and graduate studies leading to the degre 
Human Development, Master of Arts in Teaching, Master of Education, Educa- 


tion Specialist, and Doctor of Education. 
The School of Business and Public Management offers undergraduate pr 


grams leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy and Bac helor of Bus! 
ness Administration and graduate programs leading to the degrees of Master 0 


Accountancy, Master of Association Management, Master of Business Adminis 
ministration, Master of Public Administra- 


lopment offers undergraduate pro- 


tration, Master of Health Services Ad 
tion, Master of Science in Information Systems Technology, Master of Taxation 
lanning, Specialist in Health Services Adminis 


Master of Urban and Regional P 
tration, and Doctor of Philosophy 


The Elliott School of International Af 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs 


degree of Master of Arts. 
The Division of Continuing Educatio 
tion programs for adult students by 


campus credit offerings of the colleges 
and graduate levels. Non« redit cours 


ams 


fairs offers undergraduate progt 
the 


leading to 


n assists in providing continuing educi 


administering or coordinating the or 
and schools of the University, at both the 
undergraduate es are also offered throug 
the Division 


Accreditation 
George Washington University is accre 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools. 

The University is on the approved list of the American Association 
sity Women and is a member of the College Board. 

The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association of Americ? 
Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and Admiss! h 
to the Bar of the American Bar Association The School of Medicine and He? Y 
Sciences has had continuous approval by its accrediting body, which is current 
the Liaison Committee on Medical Education, sponsored jointly by the Americ. 
Medical Association and the Association of American Medic al Colleges. of 
Master of Public Health program has full accreditation from the Council d 
Education for Public Health. The Committee on Allied Health Education “i 
Accreditation has accredited the undergraduate health sciences prograh w 
nuclear medicine technology, radiation therapy technology, medical techno de 
physician assistant, and radiological sciences and administration. All UP 
graduate engineering curricula, including the computer engineering optioP r 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science are accredited by the Engi? i 
ing Accreditation Commission of the Accreditation Board for Engineering a 
Technology. The computer science curriculum is accredited by the ComP hig 
Science Accreditation Commission of the Computing Sciences Accrec ita 

d. The School of Education and Human Development is a charter mem aby 
es for Teacher Education and is accre e ible 
r Education for its eliff ig 
the master’s prog"? | at 
ram in counse ing 


sdited by its regional accrediting agen’ 


of Unive 


Boar 
the American Association of Colleg 


the National Council for Accreditation of Teache 
bachelor’s, master’s, and doctoral degree programs, 
school and community counseling and the doctoral prog 
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accredited by the 
ducationa] Prograr 

Credited by the 


Council for the Acc redit 
ns; the master's progr 
Council on Rehabilitation t 
lic Management has maint 


‘SSOciation of Colleges of Bus 
“Ouncil on ( 


Schoo] bec 


ation of Counseling and Related 
am in rehabilitation counsel 
:ducation. The School of Business and 
ained full membership in the Middle Atlantic 
iness Administration since 1961. It joined the 


raduate Education for Public Administration in 1966. In 1968, the 
ame a member of the Americ 


ing is ac- 


c an Assembly of Collegiate Schools of 

usiness: the Assembly accredited its undergraduate program in 1977 and its 
Master’s program in 1982. The programs in accountanc y satisfy the educationa] 
"quirements for the Ce 


rtified Public Accountant and the Certified Management 
CCcountant professional examinations. The program in health service 

Tation is accredited by the Accrediting Commission « 
Services Administration. The Master of Public 
üpproye 


Ved list of the National Association of Sch 
istration, The Maste 


r of Urban and Regional Pl 
nized by the American Planning Association The Master of Association Manage- 
ment d program is recognized by the American Society of Association 
C "ui 1e Department of Chemistry is on the approved list of the American 

"lemica] Society. The Department of Music is an accredited member of the 
a ation of Schools of Music. The graduate program in clinical 
, Ama Ogy in the Department of Psychology is on the approved list of the 

mican Psychological Association. The graduate program in speech-language 
i thology and audiology is accredited by the 


: Education and Training Board of 
' S0ards of Examiners in Speech-Language Pathology and Audiology 


s adminis- 
n Education for Health 
Administration program is on the 
ools of Public Affairs and Admin- 
anning degree program is recog- 


Associ 


Consortium of Universities of the 
ashington Metropolitan Area 
hoge Washington l niversity is a member of tl 

ashington Metropolitan Area 
Iniversity, Catholic 
4son Univers 


si i 
Co). Ward Unive 


ie Consortium of Universities of 
. Ten universities in the Washington area— 
University of America. Gallaudet University, 


ity, George Washington University, Georgetown Univer- 
rsity, Marymount Univ 


ersity, the University of the District of 
htou. a and the University of Maryland—are associated in a Consortium 
Ve ie Which they coordinate the use of their respective facilities; Mount 

E Ollege and Irinity College are associate members of the Consortium 


tions b, 3 In approved programs leading to de 
Uses tk the Opportunity to select from the 
0o] i that best meet the 

dates in which the 

L = Law 


grees in any one of these institu- 
combined offerings the particular 
ir needs. This priv ilege is subject to regulations of the 
student is enrolled. Participation is limited to degree candi- 
and medical students are excluded from participation, exc ept for 
infor, candidates. See the Schedule of Classes for specific regulations and 


: nation concerning registration for Consortium courses. 

instig tation forms and instructions are available from the registrar of the 

thet ution in which the student is enrolled. Students register and pay tuition at 

vi . vn Institutions for al] Consortium courses; course fees are payable to the 

‘ec institutions, 

Th 

en i 
University Libraries 
, i i 2 i 

Libr, rt) Collections of t 


Y he University are housed i 
Law C (the 8eneral library o 


f the University) and in the 
i ter and the School of Medicine and 
iin ^ Col ections contain mor 


n the Melvin Gelman 


libraries of the National 
Health Sciences. 


e than 1,600,000 volumes. U 
by endowments and gifts provide 
humanities, engineering, 
nriched the collections, inc luding 


niversity appro- 
research materials in 
and business. Gifts from many 
a large National Endowment for 
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the Humanities grant to strengthen the University's humanities holdings The 


libraries hold over 18,000 serials. 
Information concerning the use of the libraries may be obtained at library 


service desks. Individual and class instruction in the use of the library and 
orientation to library facilities are given by librarians upon request as well à$ 


through print, media, and computer-assisted instruction 
The libraries strive to fulfill the curric ular and research needs and interests of 
databases, stu- 


Through computerized searches of bibliographic 
dents identify and locate desired research materials not easily found through 
more traditional methods. The staff assists all members of the University in using 
the rich resources of the Washington area and the unusual opportunities they 
offer for extensive research. 

Degree candidates at George Washington University may, upon 
issued a Consortium library card that permits direct borrowing from t 
campus libraries of most other academic institutions in the Washington area. 
Students may also obtain books and journal articles on interlibrary loan from 
other libraries in the city, throughout the United States, and in various other 


the students. 


application, be 
he main 


countries. 

ALADIN, the computeri 
the Gelman Library and the libraries of seven othe 
ton area. It also provides on-line access to select 
catalog can be accessed from terminals in the librari 


puters on campus or elsewhere. 


zed catalog of library materials, lists the holdings of 
r universities in the Washing 
ed periodical indexes. The 
es or from personal com 


GW Television 

The main television resource of the University is GWTV, a state-of-the-art ITFS: 
multichannel broadcast facility. GWTV develops courses and programs in coop" 
eration with academic departments for broadcast off campus; produces video" 
tapes for class use and for continuing professional education; helps expane. 
program of national and international tele onferences; and manages the acquis 


tion and maintenance of television equipment and facilities in various instru 


tional units. d 
GWTV has the capability to receive from ar on 
satellite. Video teleconference programs are de 


locations, where participants can interact by te 


id transmit to any ¢ ommunicati 
livered to a number of on-camPr 
lephone link with the originatl™® 


site. 


Office of Alumni Relations 

The Office of Alumni Relations, in conjunc tion with the General Alumn 
ciation, makes available to alumni and their families a program of services "j 
educational and cultural events. Alumni are enc ouraged to inquire about aval 
able services and programs at the Office of Alumni Relations and to keep ! 
Office informed of any changes in address or occupation. 


; Asso” 
ye 


General Alumni Association 


The objectives of this organization are to unite the graduates who wish : 
associate themselves for charitable, educ ational, literary, and scientific pP 
poses, and to promote the general welfare of the University. po 
Membership in the Association is € onveyed automatically to anyone who has 
Anyone w i the 


n graduated from any school or division of the University. 

dit hours or the equivalent at the University, who has le fof 
University in good standing, and whose class has graduated is eligibl 
membership; in the case of the Division of Continuing Educatio 
however, only the “15 credit hours earned” requirement and not the " 


bee 
earned 15 cre 
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of the Class’ 
also eligible 


Governing Board, 


' requirement applies. Graduates of CCEW certificate programs are 


composed of members representing the constituent 
alumni organizations, directs the ac tivities of the Assoc iation. 


®adership of the Association works closely with the st 


| i elations in ¢ arrying out Association affairs The 
l tough the Office of Alumni Relations. 


The voluntary 
aff of the Office of Alumni 


Association may be ¢ ontacted 


The Board of Trustees of the University 


- University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of Trustees of 
" Ich the President of the University is an ex officio member. Alumni trustees 
Te indicated by an asterisk. 

Oliver T. Carr, Jr., 


Chairman 

Verett H. Bellows, Chairman Emeritus 

addeus A. Lindner, Vice Chairman 
Will? Broyhill, Secretary 

lam H, Cooper, Assistant Secretary 

Robert McC. 
Harold F. B 
"argarita 


, “Xchan 
ancy 
Vin 


Adams, Secretary, Smithsonian Institution, Was 


aker, Partner, Howrey & Simon, Washington, D.C. 
Brose, Staff Attorney, Division of Enforcement, Se 
ge Commission, Washington, D.C. 
Broyhill; Realtor. Great Falls, Va 
Cent C. Burke, Jr. Of Counsel, Reasoner, Davis & Fox. Washington, D.C.: 
i. Director. Chevy Chase Federal Savings Bank, Bethesda, Md 

fo ara W. Callahan, Vice President, Citibank, New York, N.Y. 

timer M, Caplin, Member, Caplin & Drysdale, Washington, D.C. 
arr, Jr., Chairman of the Board, The 


hington, D.C 


curities and 


Oliver Carr Company, Wash- 
ames Clark. Chairman and President, The Clark Construction Group, Inc., 
ethesda, Md. 


Willian S. Cohen, Partner, Morgan, Lewis & Boc 

ne : Cooper, Professor Eme 

"Ie George Washington Unive 

Myron Curzan, Vice Chairman 
"Emi Hartford, Conn. 

eathe A. Fernandez, President, Pulse 

„er S. Foley, Chief of Staff 


kius, Washington, D.C. 
ritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology, 
rsity, Washington, D.C. 


, Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 


Electronics, Inc., Rockville, Md. 


tiv 1 to the Speaker of the U.S. House of Representa- 
Morte.” Washington, DG 

On [, Funger, Chairman of the Board, Community Realty Co., Inc., Wash- 
E ington, D.C 
+p elle 


athle man, President, Gelman Companies, Washington, D.C. 
Ra n M. Gillespie, Professional Staff Member, Committee 
Patrici abor, U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, D.C 
azel gs Gurne, Partner, Jackson & Campbell, Washington, D.C. 
` Hanback, Management Consultant, Washington, D.C. 
bint pj, man, President, Howard P. Hoffman Group, Inc., Lighthouse 
inet L. Kay, Secretary/Tre 
John on, D.C. 
"Ronald } Kucharski, Ch 
Ro Kuntzman, Vice 
The che, Inc. 


on Education 


asurer, Richmarr Construction Corporation, Wash- 


airman of the Board, EG&G, Inc., 
? President of Re 
: Nutley, N.J, 


Wellesley, Mass. 


search and Development, Hoffman-La 


erner, President, Lerner Corporation, Bethesda, Md. 
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Thaddeus A. Lindner, Chairman and GEO, Colonial Parking, Inc., Washington, 
D.C. 
*Kevin P. Lucido, Assistant Marketing Director, National Association of Fe 
Credit Unions, Arlington, Va. 
Charles T. Manatt, Partner, Manatt, Phelps & P 
Washington, D.C. 
*John R. Manning, Divis 
nautics and Space A 
Floretta D. McKenzie, President, The McKenzie C 
W. Jarvis Moody, Former Chairman and CEO, 
Washington, D.C. 
*Robert G. Perry, President, Complete Communications, Inc., Washington, D.C. 
Abe Pollin, Chairman of the Board, Capital Centre, Landover, Md. 
*Robert A. Rosenfeld, Partner, Heller, Ehrman, White & McAuliffe, San Fran 


cisco, Calif. 

Robert H. Smith, President, Charles E. Smith Construction, Inc., Arlington, Va. 

Robert L. Tull, Chairman of the Board, Security Storage Company, Washing 
ton, D.C. 

Carmen E. Turner, Under Secretar 

J. McDonald Williams, President and Chie 
Company, Dallas, Texas 

John D. Zeglis, Senior Vice President-Gene 
Affairs, AT&T, Basking Ridge, N.J. 


leral 


f., and 


hillips, Los Angeles, Cali 


ion Director, Office of General Counsel, National Aero 


dministration, Washington, D.C. 
;roup, Washington, D.C. 


American Security Bank 


y, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 
f Executive Officer, Trammell Crow 


ral Counsel and Government! 


Honorary Trustees 
sident, Olin Corporation, Arlington; Vo. 


Everett H. Bellows, Retired Vice Pre 
gto? 


Jacob Burns, Attorney-at-Law, New York, N.Y. 
Marcella Brenner, Professor Emeritus of Education, 
University, Washington, D.C. 
L. Stanley Crane, Retired Chairman an 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harry F. Duncan, Founder and Former Owner, Little Tavern Shops, Inc.; pres! 
Washington, D.C. 
hing 


dent, Harry F. Duncan Foundation, Inc., 
John B. Duncan, Former Commissioner of the District of Columbia, Was 


The George Washin 


d CEO, Consolidated Rail Corporatio™ 


ton, D.C. : 
Katharine Graham, Chairman of the Board, The Washington Post Company 


Washington, D.C. 

Joseph D. Hughes, Retirec 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

David M. Kennedy, Retired; Formerly U.S. Secre 
Ambassador, Chairman of Continental Illinois Ban 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Melvin R. Laird, Formerly 
National and International Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 

Franklin J. Lunding, Retired Atto 

James M. Mitchell, Management 

Godfrey L. Munter, Attorney, Washington, D.C. 

Orville F. Rush, Retired Corporate Executive, Washington, Va. C 

John T. Sapienza, Retired Partner, Covington & Burling, Washington, p. ies 

Charles E. Smith, Chairman of the Board, Charles E. Smith Compa" 
Arlington, Va. Md. 

John W. Thompson, Jr., Retired Communications Executive, Bethesda; 
James O. Wright, Retired Corporate Executive, Sea Island, Ga. 
Joseph S. Wright, Retired Chairman, Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago, ril. 


$ 
] Vice President and Governor, T. Mellon and som 


1$. 
tary of the Treasury; Ud 
k and Trust Comp 


^ c ; T é oh 
U.S. Secretary of Defense; Senior Counsel 


Reader’s Digest Association 


rney, Sarasota, Fla. 
Consultant, Alexandria, Va. 


UNIVERSITY 


Officers of Administration 


The University 
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COLUMBIAN COLLEGE AND GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Dean R.W. Kenny 

Associate Dean E.A. Caress 
Assistant Deans A.D. Andrews, D.A. Rowley, C.E. Rice 


Introduction 
The George Washington University awarded its first Doctor of Philosophy degree 
in 1888, one of the first institutions in the United States to do so. In 1892, the 
School of Graduate Studies was instituted. A number of organizational entities | 
followed and, in 1965, after several decades of growth in à number of depart 
ments, the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences was established. All under 
graduate and graduate education and research programs in the arts and sciences 
] in 1992 under one administration with the formation of the 
and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
All graduate programs in the arts and sciences leading to the degrees of M 
of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master of Science: 
Master of Science in Forensic Science, Master of Philosophy, and Doctor of 
Philosophy are under the Graduate School. 
The faculty of the Graduate School sets requirements for admission, provides 
courses and programs of advanced study and research, and establishes academic 


standards for its degrees. 


were combinec 


Columbian College 
aste! 


Admission Requirements 
with majors 
degrees 
with 


backgrounds of excellence, usually 
hich they intend to study for advanced 
Normally, a B average (or equivalent) from an accredited college is required. 
evidence of special promise, such as high Graduate Record Examination scores: 
an applicant whose academic record falls short of a B average may be accepted ® 
a probationary student. The minimum does not assure automatic acceptance 
The departments may, and often do, set higher admission standards. MoreoVve" 
the number of spaces available for new graduate students limits the numbert 
can be accepted. Students who apply in their senior year must have comp/e 
their baccalaureate work before registration in the Graduate School and mu 
snt evidence of such completion. 

All applicants are required to submit scores on the GRE general t 
addition, some programs require scores on à GRE subject test (see the Depart 
tal Requirements section of the application package). The applicant must 
the Educational Testing Service send the required score reports directly 
Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. GRE scores ê 
valid for five years only. 

The following additional requirements pertain to al 
tries in which English is not an official language: 

1. Applicants who do not hold a degree from a regionally 
stitution of higher learning are required to submit scores from the Test of En 
a Foreign Language (TOEFL). The Test of Written English (TWE) is also reco " 
mended. The recommended minimum TOEFL score for admission to à gra ua 
degree program is 550. i 

2. Applicants for graduate teaching assistantships are required to su 
scores on the TOEFL and the Test of Spoken English (TSE). To be considered gg 
an assistantship, the applicant must have minimum scores of 570 on the 
(55 in listening comprehension) and 250 on the TSE. n 

3. Applicants admitted as degree candidates will be required to take ton 
English as a Foreign Language (EFL) Placement Test at George WashiD 


Applicants must have academic 
or equivalent, in the fields in w 


est. [n 


prese 
men 
je 


| applicants from coun 


accredited U.S: p^ 
glish 
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University before registering. (Those who score 
‘Core 5 out of 6 on the TWE are exempted.) EFL course work may be required, 
depending on the applicant’s performance on the placement test. 


, Application for Admission —Full information is available in the applica- 


tion packet provided by Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts 
9Clences. 


Readmission 
en interrupted 


600 or more on the TOEFL and 


and 


A student who wishes to resume a graduate program that had 
must file an application form and provide 
mentation to be onsidered for readmission. Re 
~/€ application is subject to review by the dep 
."é Student may be 
Completed. Applic 


supporting docu- 
admission is not guaranteed, and 


artment concerned and the dean. 
required to take qualifying examinations on the course work 
ation forms are available in the Graduate School Office 


Regulations 


See Fees and Financial Regulations; University Regulations. 
n addition, the Graduate School publishes a Student Handbook each 


aca- 
tede year which contains updated information on the School's policies, regula- 
s, and other matters of concern to enrolled or admitted students. It is the 
y Ponsibility of the student to be aware of the information contained in this 
ulletin and the Handbook 
Grades 
Cw for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; CR, Credit: 
fall: I 


Wi f Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal, Z, Unauthorized 
ithdrawal 


© grade of I indicate 


ins s that a satisfactory explanation has been given to the 
ne uctor for the student's failure to c omplete the required work for a course. The 
ler aplete must be made up before the lapse of one calendar year. An Incom- 
Plete for p 


lema; egular course work that is not changed within one calendar vear 

n lains permanently as a grade of I on the student's record. The grade of I cannot 

elsewp oed by reregistering for the course here or by taking its equivalent 
ewhere : > 


le grade of IP is 


thesi given for all thesis and dissertation research courses until the 


15 or dissertation is completed. Upon the satisfactory completion of the thesis 
e ‘Ssertation, the grade IP is changed to CR automatically. The grade of CR may 
Blven for Advanced Reading and Research courses. 
Scholarship Re 
age uale students are required to maintain a minimum cumulative grade aver- 
Sc ool (3.0) in all course work taken following admission to the Graduate 
of En], ndividua] departments may require a higher average. The Department 
River ish requires a 3.25 average. Only graduate course work taken at the 
the c Sity that forms part of the student’s program of study may be included in 
"umulative grade average 
st Mb. Ur. of a student who receives a grade of F for a course in the program of 
ent iletin Graduate School will require a written statement from the depart- 
the Droo lying the student's continuance in the Graduate School and outlining 
When an to be followed. Continuation is contingent upon the dean’s approval. 
inclyg S'ade of F is received for a course in the program of studies, the grade is 


ded ; : s 
— In the student's grade point average whether or not the course is 
d. 


quirements 


A st 
Whe udent may repeat a course in which a grade of C or above was received only 
Scri Permitte 


ic d to do so by the department concerned, unless the course de- 
this, fen States that the course may be repeated for credit. A written statement to 
ect must be submitted for approval to the dean’s office by the appropriate 
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ated, 


d with the Registrar. If a course is repe 
n the 


departmental advisor. It is then file 
student’s record and is inc luded i 


the first grade received remains on the 
student’s grade point average. 


A graduate student may take an advanced undergraduate course (courses 


numbered 101—200) for graduate « redit only upon the approval of the dean an 
the department at the time of registration. Such approval is granted only with the 
provision that the student complete additional work in order to receive graduate 


credit. 


Program of Studies 
atement of the requirements to be met in 


The program of studies is a formal st 
ll as the dates by which each require 


completing a specific degree program as we 
ment must be completed. The program of studies form is obtained from the 


School at the time of the first registration. It must be completed in 
ntal advisor and submitted for approval to the 
Graduate School by the indicated date. A master's candidate's program of studies 
is due during the first semester of study, and a Ph.D. candidate's program 0 
studies is due during the second semester of study. A program of studies may e 
revised, when necessary, by obtaining the approval of the departmental advisor 
and the dean. The revision must be filed in the Graduate School office: 
completed course cannot be dropped from the program of studies unless i 
inclusion was due to an error in advising or an administrative error. Suc 
change in the program requires the approval of the dean. 

Probationary Students—lt is especially important for those admitted as proba: 
tionary students to consult with their departmental advisor as early as possib 
regarding completion of additional requirements specified in the letter of admis 
sion. The exact conditions for admission of probationary students must 


satisfied. 

Academic Work Loa 
semester; part-time students must registe 
Students who work more than 20 hours per week must be part-time students 


These requirements do not apply to students who have fewer than 9 credit hour 
(full time) or 6 credit hours (part time) remaining to complete their programs: 
more than 15 credit hours may be taken during any one semester. Students who 
ed more than 20 hours per week are expected to apply for part-time 
and they will not be permitted to register for more tha? 


Graduate 
consultation with the departme 


j— Full-time students register for 9 to 12 credit hours each 
r for 6 credit hours each semeste® 


are employ 
academic progams, 
credit hours in any semester. 


Continuous Enrollment 
ee 


lled while working toward a deg , 


All students must be continuously enro 
| cour 


except during the summer sessions. Students who have completed al 
work, special departmental requirements, thesis, and dissertation registre fot 
requirements and are within their program of studies deadline must register 


continuous enrollment each semester during the registration period. If cont! e 
uous enrollment is not maintained, 


the student is dropped from the 9€ 
program unless a leave of absence is granted by the Graduate School. 


Leave of Absence 

is temporarily unable to continué e 

absence for a specific period of time 0 
ndidacy: wW the 

gister 10 

nate 


A student who, for personal reasons, 
program of studies may request leave of 
lendar year during the total period of degree ca 
has expired, it is the student's responsibility to re 
ils to register, degree candidacy is termi 


to exceed one ca 
the period of leave 
next semester. If a student fa 
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Withdrawal 

Students who intend to withdraw from the ( 


;'raduate School should inform the 
for complete withdrawal wit} 
end of the eighth week of « lasses 


chool in writing. The last dav 


10ut academic 
Penalty js at the 


Graduation Requirements 


All students must file 
"Diversity Calend 
Braduate. Stude 
ert ley plan to 


an Application for Graduation by the date indicated in the 
ar for the semester or summer session in which they intend to 
nts must be registered in the Graduate School during the semes- 


graduate. Degrees are conferred in February, May, and September. 
tudents who have completed the requirements for a degree but have not yet 
een awarded the degree will b 


e issued a letter to this effect upon request. 


Degrees 


Listed below are the graduate degree programs of Columbian Colle 
ale Sc ool of Arts and Sciences and the specific degrees offered, by field. The 
Tograms are directed by the departments concerned. Degree programs that 
ridge two or more departments are directed by committees composed of mem- 
ers of the departments concerned For further information write to the dean or 
E chairman of the appropriate department. Students with special academic 
>” May pursue individualized programs of study toward the Master of Arts or 


Mas ** iP 
aster of Science, subject to approval by the Committee on Individual 
the dean. 


ge and Gradu- 


Programs 


Graduate Fields 
The gradu 


fol] ate course work offered in support of the degree programs in the 
Wing list is shown by department in this Bulletin. 
Degrees Offered 
Humanities 
Ame ican Civilization M.A. Ph.D 
Art can Literature M.A. Ph.D 
C M.F.A 
€ramics 
esign 
tinting 
pro O8taphy 
ntmaking 
Culpture 
li l 
rt He Communication 
glip ory M.A. Ph.D. 
Hus, Sh Literature M.A. Ph.D. 
Musa” Sciences Ph.D 
Rej; 4m Studies M.A. 
Th igion M.A 
\ je alte ry 
D ; .F.A. 
men’s Studies M.A. 


Sciences 
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M.A Ph.D. 


Political Science 

Public Policy M.A. Ph.D 

Sociology M.A Ph.D 
M.A. 


Telecommunication 


Physical and Mathematical Sciences 


Applied Mathematics M.A., M.S. 
Applied Statistics M.S. 
Chemical Toxicology M.S 
Chemistry M.S Ph.D 
Environmental Science M.S 
Forensic Sciences M.F.S., M.S.F.S. 
Geobiology M.S. Ph.D. 
Geochemistry M.S. Ph.D 
Geology M.S Ph.D. 
Industrial and Engineering Statistics M.S 
Mathematical Statistics M.A 
Mathematics M.A. Ph.D. 
Physics M.A. Ph.D. 
Statistical Computing M.S. 
Statistics Ph.D. 
Biomedical and Related Sciences 
Anatomy Ph.D. 
Art Therapy M.A. 
Biochemistry M.S. Ph.D. 
Biological Sciences M.S. Ph.D. 
Biology 
Botany 
Zoology 
Clinical Microbiology M.S 
Genetics M.S. Ph.D. 
Microbiology M.S. Ph.D. 
Neuroscience Ph.D. 
Pathology Ph.D. 
Pharmacology M.S. Ph.D. 
Psychology M.A. Ph.D. 
Radiological Sciences Ph.D. 
Speech-Language Pathology and Audiology M.A 
Joint Master of Science-Doctor of Medicine Program 


Students interested in the joint Master of Science and Doctor of Medici!) 
program must meet the requirements for admission to the Graduate Schoo KT 
to the Doctor of Medicine degree program of the School of Medicine an e 
Sciences. 

The Master of Science program consists of a minimum of 30 hours 0 
maximum of 12 hours of credit for graduate-level courses completed as à P the 
the Doctor of Medicine degree curriculum (and not already applied toward he 
bachelor’s degree) will be allowed in fulfillment of the requirements 0 ost 
Master of Science degree. The remaining 18 credit hours of work, which in ily 
ides a thesis, must be work in the basic medical sciences no e 
he Graduate School. 


f credit $ 


programs inclu 
required for a Master of Science degree in t 


Joint Master’s—Juris Doctor Program " 

à ; i e! 
terested in working concurrently toward the Juris Doctor deg. 
ree in Columbian College ano * 4 V 
t the requirements for admiss! 


Students in 
the National Law Center and a master's deg 


ate School of Arts and Sciences must mee 


both SC hoc jls 


and all requirements in each degree 
Stude 


program. It is possible for a 
nt to complete work for both degree 


programs within four vears 


Joint Doctor of Medicine-Doctor of Philosophy Program 


À joint program is availabl 
Medicine and Doctor 


fulfilled fc 
ishe 
and 


e to qualified students who seek 
of Philosophy degrees. TI 
YT both degrees are identical to those 
d in the School of Medicine and Healt 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
A student working toward these degrees may apply a maximum of 24 credit 
Ours of dicine and Health Scienc es 
48 hours of course work required to qualify for the 
amination for doctoral candidacv 
normally taken during the semesters that alternate wit 
ac years following the award of the M.D. d 

“sertation may be 
Course 


time f 


both the Doctor of 
ie requirements that must be 
currently and separately estab- 
h Sciences and Columbian College 


tal or Cumulative Ex 


student must first apply for 
and the School of Medicine 
parately through established procedur 
Oth schools, the student may then apply for affiliat 

ork toward the Dox tor of Philosophy d 


- departmental dox toral committee 


and 
es. Upon admission to 
ion with the joint program 
egree is performed under the jurisdic tion 


quirements for the Degrees 


e Master’s Programs 


Un 3 
less Otherwise specified, 


Candia. 
: ndidates for the degree 


the requirements listed below are applicable to 
Orensi. 


s of Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of 
> Sciences, Master of Science, and Master of Science in Forensic Science. 
neral Requirements— For a master's degree program including a thesis, 
a minimum of 30 credit hours of approved gradu- 
"urs of thesis research, is required. For a master's 
s not include a thesis, the number of « redit hours of 
course work is determined by the department and normally 
30 to 36 credit hours. The program without the thesis is not an 
nt option and is not available in every department. Departments 
n do set requirements above the minimum required by the Grad 


M Ge 
t e dq. 1 
ate wisfac tory completion of 
* Work, Including 6 credit hc 
ee program that doe 
Ved graduate 
Pea) raduate 
“DSists of from 
“Idual stude 
1 ad ofte 
c 00]. 


; 

menok taken to make up deficienc ies is never counted as part of th 
Brad ree. to a master's degree. | pon approval, up to one-half of tl 
Of the Ce Work may be taken in courses offered by the other affili 
by ann, 'SOrtium of Universities of the Washington Metropolit 


0 np "gait 
ftom . Aer degree-granting division of this University. If cre 
another instit 


uate 


e require- 
1e required 
ated institutions 
an Area, Inc., or 
dit is transferred 


Ours y ic} ution (see Transfer of Credit, below), the number of credit 
e numbe ! may be taken at an affiliated Consortium institution is reduced by 
Al “on hours acc epted as transfer credit. ; 

Salen, ar i rs degree candidates must complete degree requirements by the 

fou; hen ate Specified in the program of studies. which in no case will exceed 

XCePtiona] “xtensions beyond the spec ified time period may be granted in 

for 8 cre 3! circ umstances, but the student will 


be required to register and pay 


Ours of Reading and Resear h for audit each semester 
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A maximum of one-quarter of the credit hours of 
a degree may be approved for transfer to the 
ation, another degree 
i college or university. 


2. Transfer of Credit— 

graduate course work required for 
Graduate School from the Division of Continuing Educ 
granting division of this University, or another accreditec 
For a transfer of credit to be approved, all of the following conditions must be met: 
the course work must have been taken within the two years prior to admission to 
the Graduate School, it must be approved as part of the student's program 0 
studies, it must not have been applied to the completion of requirements for 
another degree, it must be post-baccalaureate graduate-level course work, an 
the student must have received a grade of B or better in eac h course for which 8 
transfer of credit is requested. This action must be requested in writing an | 
approved by the departmental advisor and the dean. A transcript of the course | 
work must be on file before the request can be considered. 
3. Special Program Requirements— Master's degree candidates in some pro- 
ams must demonstrate a reading knowledge of an appropriate foreign lan- 
ents must demonstrate competence in quantità 
tive methods, normally by passing prescribed courses in Statistics/Compute! 
and Information Systems. Other programs have special requirements in other 
scts. Courses taken at the undergraduate level to fulfill these requirements 
not be counted in the number of graduate credit hours required for these 
r information on these and other regulations, consult the 
Student Handbook and the departments and program faculty concerned. 

4. The Thesis—The main purposes of a master's thesis are to demonstrate the 
student's ability to make independent use of information and training anc 
furnish objective evidence of constructive powers in à chosen field. The student 
registers for six credit hours of thesis research and must complete the thesis D? 
later than four calendar years after matriculation as a candidate for the mastet* 
degree. Registration for thesis research entitles the student to the advice 4? 
direction of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. The 
thesis subject must be approved by the faculty member who will be directing! 
thesis. A thesis topic approval form must be submitted to the Graduate Scho% 
upon registration for thesis research. The thesis—in its final form, with one cop? 
and a certificate of approval signed by the thesis director and by at least one 
departmental reader—must be presented to the dean no later than the 9? 
announced in the University Calendar. All theses must meet the form, style, 907 
other requirements set forth in a pampl Maste!” 


ilet, Information Concerning ! 
Theses and Doctoral Dissertations, available in the Graduate School office. . 
5. Master's Comprehensive Examination 


Most master's degree candi m^ 
must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination in the major subject. T 
inations are held on dates fixed by the departments, so that results can be file K 
the Graduate School office no later than the day before the faculty meets 
approve the list of graduates. The nature and form of the examination 1$ 
responsibility of the department or program. y, 

A student who fails to pass the Master's Comprehensive Examination t 
with the approval of the department and the dean, repeat the examination 8 pe! 
next scheduled examination date. If the student fails a second time, no tU 
opportunity to take the examination is permitted. 


gr 
guage. In other programs, stud 


subje 
may 
programs. For furthe 


The Doctor of Philosophy Program 
The minimum requirements for the doctoral program are as follows: ol 
1. General Requirements—The program leading to the degree of Doe ys 
Philosophy requires the satisfactory completion of a minimum of 72 credit um 
of approved graduate work for entering students whose highest earned degre? fo! 
baccalaureate. A minimum of 48 of these hours must be taken in prepara i f) 
the General Examination. Entering students whose highest earned degre? 0 
master’s degree are required to register for a minimum of 48 credit hour 


» AND SCIENCES 


3SPproved graduate work, no fewer than 24 of wl 


9r the Genera] Examination. While « ompleting the dissertation portion of the 
Program, the student must register for 12 to 24 credit } 
research, depending on the number 
“Xamination. The exact number of cre 
Program 1s assigned by e 
Y the Graduate School. 
Octora] degree « 


lich must be taken in preparation 


10urs of dissertation 
of hours completed prior to the General 
dit hours required for any part of the total 
ach department and may exceed the minimum required 


;'andidates have an overall 
tion of all degree requirements. Doctor 
Programs shall mee 
In the 


eight-ye 
al students 
t the « alendar deadline 
Program of studies. 


Completion of course work 
"*Xaminatiopn. Doctoral stude 


ation research, shall h 
Y the date 


ar time limit for ¢ omple- 
in the first unit of their 
for completing this unit as specified 
Completion of the first unit includes Satisfactory 
» Special program requirements, and the General 
nts in the second unit of their programs, i.e., disser- 
ave an approved topic on file in the Graduate School office 
specified in the program of studies, which in no case will exceed two 
the completion date of the General Examination. All remaining 
gree requirements shall be completed by the date specified in the 
am of studies, which in no c ase will exceed five years from the completion 
“ate of the General Examination. If any of the deadlines specified above are not 
e assuming academic approval for an extension, which may be granted in 
"ePtiona] cir umstances, the student must register and pay for 6 credit hours of 
being and Resear h for audit each semester., These hours will not be counted 
a ad completion of the degree 
tothe transfer of Credit Entering students who hold 
cre li Proposed doctoral field of study may re 
aken Saward a dox toral degree for ac ceptal "ah. 
accredit the master’s degree level at George Washington Univers 
laxim ed« ollege or university. For those who do not hold them 
under m of 24 hours of ¢ redit may be transferred, provide 
n er The 


S > Master's Programs (Item 2) above are met. 
" ope 


in Cial Program Requirements— Cert 
8know 


à master's degree relevant 
quest transfer of up to 24 hours of 
le post-baccalaureate graduate work 


Ity or another 


aster's degree, a 
d the conditions listed 


ain doctoral programs require a read- 
One | ledge of one or two appropriate foreign languages, or high proficiency in 
Con, “nguage. Some require a reading know 


Petence in 


quantitative or other sul 


ledge of one language in addition to 
ler subje 


ject matter; some require Competence 
anguage requirement. Competence in quantit 
strated by passing certain prescribed courses 
tion Systems. Courses taken at the 
im requirements may not be co 
required for the stude 
hours of course work at the 100 level 
department and the dean, so 
n the student's program is 12 
other regulations. consult the 
Program faculty concerned 


ra] b © Genera] Examination—Each student is required to complete t} 
tequ;, ination no later than the 


semester following the completion of 
S. The General Examination is composed of a written exami 
tal Drog., : length in each of the areas of study comprising the 
the aa, eram; the time permitted between each examination is deterr 
department. Some departments permit one 
_ “written off”: that is, a special, shorter examination 
t fields of 6 work in the area. A cumulative examination syste 
epartn s emistry and mathematics; students in these 
À Stuc ey for information. 
‘CePtiona] who fails to pass any part of the General Examina 


circumstances, and with the approval of the departn 


Ct matters without a l 


atist ods is normally demon 
at E Cs Computer and Informa 
"Vel to fulfi 

il] 
Umber of 


Xce 
th "Pt that up to 6 


in 
a- 
in 
undergradu- 
unted in the 
nt's doctoral program, 
may be so counted, with 
long as the number of hours of 
or more. For further information 


Student Handbook and the depart- 
5 and 


ne Gen- 
Course 
nation 
student's 
nined by 
Or two areas of 
is given after a 
m is in effect in 
fields should consult 


Minister; 
Study to be « ing 
Year : 


tion may, in 
nent and the 
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dean, repeat the examination at the next scheduled examination date. If the 
student fails a second time, no further opportunity to take the examination 1$ 


itted. The student's degree candidacy will be terminated. 
:e on the General Examination is required for admis- | 
:e Doctor of Philosophy degree program, « onsisting 9 
Admittance to the second unit is permit- 
ittee finds that the students f 


a good indication 0 
»] does 


perm 

Satisfactory performan 
sion to the second unit of tl 
the dissertation and final examination. 
ted only if the student's General Examination comm 
performance on the examination and in course work gives 
success in the second unit Passing of the examination at the minimum leve 


not necessarily give this indic 
The Degree of Master of Philosophy 
the degr 
essfully completed all re 
xcluding the General Examination. 


ation. 
-Upon departmental recommendé 


ee of Master of Philosophy may e 


xquirements for the | 
Not 


2. 
tion and approval of the dean, 
awarded to students who have suct 
Doctor of Philosophy degree up to and ir 
all departments recommend students for this degree 

6. The Dissertation and Final Examination—A dissertation is required ol 
al candidate as evidence of ability to perform scholarly research and 
enrolls for Dissertation Researe 


each doctor 

interpret its results. The candidate normally 

upon completion of Unit I: however, the candidate may register for up to 6 cre it 
f the dissertation is not complete 


hours of Dissertation Research during Unit I. I 
within five years from the date the General Examination 
student will be required to request an extension to continue. If th 
approved by the department and the dean, the student will be required to 


for 6 credit hours of Reading and Research for audit and to retake the C 


is completed, ! 

e extension 18 
registe! 
yener? 


members of thi 
takes the Fint 
A committee 4 


Examination. 
When the dissertation has been approved by the director, 


Dissertation Research Committee, and the dean, the candidate 
Examination, an oral examination that is open to the public. 
examiners (composed of Graduate School faculty and, when appropriate: “he 
side scholars) conducts the examination. A sufficient number of copies 07 
ation must be provided by the candidate for the members of the Exam? 
If the candidate passes, he or she is recommended by th 


e of Doctor of Philosophy. " 
ar, the candidate? d 


No later than the date spec ified in the University Calend 
dean the original and one copy of the dissertation and an 4 "duc 
ent of the Final Examination and for repr? 


dissert 
tion Committee. 


Graduate School for the degre t 


submit to the 
for inclusion in the Announcem 


tion by University Microfilms, Inc. 
Detailed information regarding re 
the dissertation is available in the Gr 


; Ae 
gulations for the form and reproduction 


aduate School office. The successful Cg 
date for the doctorate is required, before receiving the degree, to pay 4 fee thé Ü 
applied toward the expense of printing the Announcement of the Final Exam 
tion and the basic service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. 


Fellowships and Financial Aid 
teaching assistantships and University fe 
ships, and research assistantships are available in some departments. S pif 
should check with their department concerning the availability of assistants ap 
and fellowships. Graduate teaching assistants and University Fellows 6 
xointed by the dean of the Graduate School, based on department recom™? jy 
tions. Other kinds of sponsored and University awards are also available. AN tbe 
are based on academic excellence, and only full-time degree candidates? eil 
Graduate School are eligible to be « onsidered. Appointments are made on 8) 
to-year basis and are not automatically renewable. "i 
Students applying for admission who also wish to apply for à fello", s 
should submit the fellowship application and a completed application o 


Most departments offer graduate 
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slon by February 15. Stude 


nts currently enrolled in tl 
Submit the fellows} 


up application by February 15 and should check wit} 
*partments conc erning additional 


application requirements 
__ Internationa] students applying for teac hing assistantships should refer tc 
"Inancia] Aid, International Students, for regulations governing the 
Ment of international graduate teac hing assistants 
: orms are available 
and are include 


at the office of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
: d in application for ad 
Spplic 
Studer 


1e Graduate School should 


1 their 


J 
appoint- 


mission packets. Filing the fellowship 
ation entitles the student t 


to consideration for all awards available in the 
it's department. 


Students ho wish to apply for loans should indicate their intent to do so on 
e applic ation for admission Information conc erning loans 
ook] 


IS contained in a 
et available from the 


University's Office of Student Financial Assistance 


Cooperative 
The Americar 


COODerati v 
Iistitution 
T 


Programs 


1 Studies Program at George W 
arrangement with the Americ 
Members of the staffs of tl 


Now” Nationa] Museum o 
ational Collection of | 


i at Provide stuc 


ashington University h 
an Studies Program of the Sn 
e Smithsonian’s Americar 
f American History, National 
‘ine Arts offer seminars and tutor 
lents with an unusual opp 
Students SCipline of American ciy ilization 
and ;. S Working toward th 


as made a 
iithsonian 
1 Studies Pro- 
Portrait Gallery. and 
ial instruction in fields 
ortunity to develop new dimensions 

This program of study 


is open to 
e degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of P 


hilosophy 
an $ intended to prepare them for research, teac hing, and museum-related 
Careers. 

The 


With Art Department of George W 


le Smithsonian Instituti 
Search j 


istory o m useum studies leading to the degree of Master 
Sim; 34 with à conc entration in museum training. The 

irshy,  'àngements with the Corc oran Gall 
Natio. 2 Museum and S ulpture Garden, 
""ationa] 


ashington l Iniversity has made arr 


angements 
on to offer graduate pro 


grams of study and re- 
of Arts in the field of art 


Department has made 
ery of Art, the Freer Gallery, the 


the Museum of African Art, the 
and the Museum of American Art, the Phillips Collection, the Renwic k Gallery, 
Cece extile Museum. 
the p 8° Washington University, 


In cooperation with two other universities and 
tance aot Shakespeare Library, helped establish the Folger Institute for Renais- 
the co 18th-Century Studies às à cooperative venture in graduate 
(lim; E nities. Fifteen universities are now member institutions. 
America il 12 students each) are offered eac h semester under the 
All us "anie foreign scholars. The Folger Library forms the 
tare ba "pants enrolled in the seminars are granted access to the colle tions of 
lugo, DS, Manuscripts, and reference materials of the Library. Al] registered 
lthoy y are eligible to apply for admission to one or more of the seminars, 
informa, ODS and postdoctoral scholars from the sponsoring institutions. Further 
Sha ton, includin 


studies in 
Seminars 
direction of 
core of the Institute 


isse 8 Priority in enrollment will be ac corded graduate students working on 


E 8 a listing of seminar topics, is available at the Folger 
"SDeare Library, 
Enter 

T for Washington Area Studies 

18 Ce . s 
Sity Ee for Washington Area Studies serves as the focal point at the I niver- 
Through terc ‘sciplinary work related to Washington and its regional context. 
Clude o teaching, advanced research, publications, and public events that in- 
Unders urs, exhibits, and conferences, the Ce 


nter works to promote 
appreciation of the history, culture, 
ashington region. 


st 
Policies o Ing and 


a better 
ot the W 


literature, and public 
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Off-Campus Degree Programs 


Columbian College and ( 


following degree 
in the field of Admin 


Criminal Justice, 
programs may be 


TIN 


i Sciences € urrently offers the 
] Master of Science 
in the fields 9 
Not all of these 


‘raduate School of Arts anc 
programs off campus: the Master of Arts anc 
istrative Sciences and the Master of Arts 


Legislative Affairs, and Telecommunk ation. 


available in any given year 


* 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
Dean B. Burdetsky 
Senior Associate Dean D.L. Infeld 

Associate Deans L. Graff, R.F. Dyer 


Introduction 
ss and 


ent in 1928, the School of Busine 

ble for over half a century for the pro. 
idividuals assuming membership and leadership roles 
e departments—Accountancy;: Finan” 
rnational Business; Manageme : 
inagement; Public Adminis J 


and Urban Planning ane ^ 
educatio? Í 


fessi” 


the School of Governm 


Organized as 
been responsi 


Public Management has 


sional development of ir 
in society. The Sc hool comprises nin 


Health Services Management and Policy; Inte 
Science; Marketing, Logistics, and Operation Ma 


tion; Strategic Management and Public Policy; 
Estate Development. The use of a multidisciplinary approach in 


programming helps prepare both the generalist and specialist for pro 
careers in today’s complex, organizational society. 


Purposes 


The School of Business and 
lence through the study, teach 


, b . t^ ce!” 
Public Management 1s dedicated to academic ex the 
ing, and research of management and policy in iW 


public and private sectors, both within the United States and internatio” the 
Because of the growing interdependence of government and business af 
School of Business and Public Management practices à multidisciplindl?, js 
proach with flexibility in educational programming in the belief that SU M 
essential to dealing with the complexities of today's organizational socie Y on! 
School offers preparation of both the generalist and the specialist for pro es t 
careers and seeks to improve the quality and character of the indivi q 
citizen, professional, and scholar as well. 
More specifically, the purposes of the School are 
1. To prepare its graduates for positions in the manager 
organizations. 
2. To provide a broad and fundamental education as pre 
carrying management and leadership responsibilities. 
3. To provide specialized educational opportunities as pre 
positions in professional disciplines or functional areas. te 
4. To explore in all their forms, through education and research, the con yj 
interactions, and interdependencies of disciplines and i 
and private sectors, both nationally and internationally. me 
5. To make available the School’s resources to business, health, gover ri 


: : e? 
community, and other organizations in both the metropolitan area and th 
community. 


Je 
nent of comp 


"m 
Ur positi? 


, 


paration fc 


i t 
paration for € 


t 
i 


nstitutions int 
i 
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6. To foster understanding and 
World community through rese 


scholarly exc hange with 
Bovernments, Institutions, and organizations engaged in the solution of inter- 
national trade and investment problems and in the management of human 
Settlements 


advancement of knowledge 


and skills in the 
arch, education, and 


Academic Status 


The School of Busine 
Ship in the Middle 
since 1961. 
tion in 1966, 
Collegiate 
USiness 
Services 
tion 


ss and Public Management | 
Atlantic Association of Coll 
It joined the Council on Graduate F 
In 1968, the School became 
Schools of Business, and the 
administration are accredited by the Assembly 
administration is accredited by the Accrediting Commission on E 
for Health Services Administration. The Master of Urt 
anning degree program is ace redited by the P] 
^e of Association Management de 
9OClety of Assoc lation Executives 

on of Schools of Public 
IC Administr 
On Peer Revi 


1as maintained full member- 
eges of Business Administr 


Education for Public 
a member of the Americ an 
undergraduate and 


ation 
Administra- 
Assembly of 
master’s programs in 
The program in health 


duca- 
an and Regional 
anning Accreditation Board. The 
gree program is recognized by t} 

The School is a member of the National 


Affairs and Administration, and its Master of 
ation degree program is 


accredited by the NASPAA Commis- 
ew and Accreditation 


1e Ameri- 
SSOCÍati 


Sion 


Regulations 


66 Fac. . 9: : ; B 
Fees and Financial Regulations; l niversity Regulations 


Attendance 
A Student may not attend classes until registr 
"sponsible for all of the work of the 
xcused by the instruc 
hot att nt to make up the work missed 

€nd classes at GW during the 


ation is completed. The student is 
courses in which registered. and all 
tor in charge before provision is made for 
A student suspended for any cause may 
period of suspension. 
Withdrawal) 
With 
bern rawa] from a course or from the University without ac 
sem ltted c uring the first four weeks after registration for 
ester, Withd 
Student and requires certification by the 
lS regis : ie 
Under U Bistered that the student is d 


'ademic penalty is 


the fall or spring 


s permitted only in unusual circum- 


instructors of courses for whic h the 


oing passing work (see Withdrawal, 
Diversity Regulations). 
Adar 
dding Courses 
OUrses | 
es may not be added after the first two weeks of classes in any semester, 
Ing 
A *Pendent Study Plan 
Brad "iss : 
Matter ate student of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the subject 
irectio 3 COurse, may be permitted to undertake study under the personal 
Ment CU of an Instructor, in accordance with the rules of the appropriate depart- 
illoy, d edit under this plan is limited to the specific credit hours normally 
" N a course is taken on a class basis. 
Se of c 
Orrect E 1 
Any nglish 


7 Stu ri oe 
May be dent whose written or spoken English in any c 
Téporteg by the 


ourse is unsatisfactory 
instructor to the dean. The 


dean may assign supplemen- 
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g in amount with the needs of the 
the regular tuition fee 15 
to make up such 


tarv work, without academic credit, varyin 
student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, 
charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure 
deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the dean. 


Students from Other Schools Within the University 
annot register for mole 


Degree candidates from other schools of the University « 
aster of Taxation, 0! 


than 12 hours of credit from the Master of Accountancy, M 
Master of Business Administration degree programs. 


Common Body of Knowledge 


degrees of Master of Accountancy 
the equivalent of at least one ye 


Programs leading to the and Master of Busk 
ar of work in the 


ness Administration include 


following areas: 
1. A background of the concepts, processes, and institutions in the productio? 
and marketing of goods and services and the financing of the business enterpris? 


or other forms of organization. fit 
2. A background of the economic and legal environment as it pertains to pron 
and nonprofit organizations, along with ethical considerations and social 8f 


political influences as thev affect such organizations. 
3. A basic understanding of the concepts and applications of 


ative methods, and information systems. 
tion theory and behavior 


accounting 


quantit 
4. A study of organiza 


tions. k 
5. A study of administrative processes under conditions of uncertainty» n 
cluding integrating analysis and policy determination at the overall manage™ 


level. 


" icô 
and interpersonal communi? 


The Master’s Degrees 


Entrance Requirements 
rA : e i on 
To be considered for admission, applicants must presenta bachelor's degree fr is 
a regionally accredited college or university. Admission to master's progra ple 


highly competitive. Previous academic history, performance on the appli, 
entrance examination, letters of reference, du 


motivation and aptitude to do gi? 
level work, and professional experience are all taken into consideration: . 
Applicants for admission to programs leading to the degrees of Mas M 
Accountancy, Master of Taxation, and Master of Business Administration fot 
‘raduate Management Admission Test; applica? gs 
degrees of Master of Health Ser 
| Planning must submit p 


:raduate Record EX ro 


submit scores on the € 
admission to programs leading to the 
Administration and Master of Urban and Regiona 
on the Graduate Management Admission Test or the C 
tion; applicants for admission to programs leading to the degree of Mas T 
Public Administration and Master of Association Management must $Y ji 
scores on the Graduate Record Examination. It is the responsibility oft pe 
cant to make arrangements for the required test with the Educational Mor 
Service, Princeton, N.J. 08541. Correspondence concerning the Graduate m 
nt Admission Test should be addressed to Box 966; concerning the jo 


ageme 
to Box 955. Test scores that are more than five Y° 


ate Record Examination, 
are not accepted for admissions review. 

Additional Requirements for International Students 
tries where English is not an official language are require 
English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). 
required for consideration for admission. All i 
countries where English is not an official language 


W, 
Students from sd o 
d to take the 560 


A minimum TOEFL score o (o 
nternational students com! nt i 
must take a place 
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administered by the Department of English as a Foreign Language. Only those 
wudents who score 600 or higher on TOEFL and score 5 « 

ritte 


n English (TWE) will be 
Jepending on the te 
! type of cor 


Suage (EFL 
asa PoOssib] 


ut of 6 on the Test of 
exempted from this requir 


st results, the student may be restricted in the number and 
irses that can be taken Students assigned English as a Foreign Lan- 
| courses should anticipate additional related tuition expenses as well 
e extended period of time required to complete their degree program 
Tansfer Within the School- -Currently enrolled students wishing to transfer 
Tom one graduate degree program or field of instruction to another within the 
Choo] must ; omplete a new application for admission or a petition form, 


spectively, through the Office of Academic Advising and Student Services 
Pplicants for transfer are subje 


ement 


ct to requirements in effect at the time of transfer. 
v addition, students must submit all required credentials no later than the 
Stablisheq completion date 


S for the term for Which the tr 


in good academic st 


Udents must be anding (3.0 grade-poir 
ration. 


ansfer is requested. 
t conside 


1t average) for trans- 
Readmission 


A à; i , à; 

tip udent who withdraws, is suspended, or is otherwise absent without autho- 

plion from the University for one semester or more must make formal ap- 
cation for readmission and resubmit all supporting credentials inc 


: luding 
en Scripts 1 previous schools attended, including George Washington Uni- 
the...» and entrance examination scores. If readmitted, the student is subject to 
es and regulations in force at the time of return. If the student has attended 
more regionally accredited colleges or universities during absence 
à Diversity. complete officia] transcripts must be sent to the Office 
Inic Advising and Student Services from each institution 


e application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission who was 


Tegi : « 4 : Aes : 
ang [e as à degree candidate at the time of last registration at the | niversity 
as not since registered at another college or university. 


fron 


"^ Or 


from 


of Aca- 
attended 


Gener al Re 


All st 
Brady 


quirements 
Udents m 


, lust complete the prescribe 
ate Course work. A maximum of one 


d minimum number of crec 
Ten, Wor required beyond First-Level ( 
B Quire : 


lit hours of 
-quarter of the 


credit hours of graduate 


Common Body of Knowledge) or other 
usine Prerequisite courses may be approved for transfer to the School of 
SS ¢ " 
othe. q ànd Public M 


ited col), STee-granting division of this Univ 
be „ Ole : i rse work must 
it must not have been 


gree, it must be at the 
ithin the two years prior to 


the student’s program of studies; 
8taduate lon e completion of re 
Into ¢ y evel, it must have been taken w 
tion Program 


acceptance 
Stude Must b 


better. This 


el academic adv ising and 
befor Services, A transcript and description of the course work must be on file 
Credi Petition can be considered Should advanced standing be granted, the 
Ments of Count but not the grade. Only grades earned in courses in the Depart- 
Urba Public Administration, Health Services Management and Policy, and 
Weg; “Dning and Real Estate Development whil 


e in nondegree status will be 
'erage. 
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idvising and student services Written 
ired. No work « ounted toward 4 
. However, à student 


director of academic € 
e instructor is also requ 
counted toward a master's degree 
a Common Body of Knowledge course wit 
bachelor's degree program may request by 
rse at the master's level. A grade of C earned in Econ 
or nondegree status 1s sufficient to waive that 
edge requirement. A grade of B or better 18 
remaining Common Body of Knowledge courses on the basis 0 | 
| courses completed at another regionally acc reditee | 
imission to the program 

gister for a minimum of 9 to 


student who is employe: 
All work for a mas 


registration by the 
approval from the cours 
bachelor’s degree may be 
who has completed the equivalent of 


a grade of C or better as part of the 


petition a waiver of that cou 
217 and 218 at GW while in degree 


portion of the Common Body of Knowl 


required to waive 
equivalent graduate-leve 
college or university prior to ac 
Full-time students are expec ted to re 
12 credit hours each semester. A graduate 
hours a week may not take more than 6 credit hours 
degree must be completed in five years 
Students who expect to continue studies 
se should ask for assistance 
ed for work done in abse 
ncy, supervised field experience, indepe 
completed in absentia with the permission 0 
advisor, or committee concerned. 


a maximum a 
i more than 2 
ter 5 


ceiving 
f study 
tion: 


for a doctoral degree after re 
> in planning their programs 0 


ntia or without formal instruc" 
ndent stu y 


f the 


the master’s degre 

No credit is grant 
except for hospital reside 
and the thesis, which may be 
department, designated faculty 


Master’s Comprehensive Examination 
Master of Une 


thet 
f couls 
ying 
“she 


A written Master's Comprehensive Examination is required in the 
and Regional Planning program. Examinations are generally sc heduled it 
and spring semesters and should be taken during the last semester 0 
registration or shortly after completion of prescribed course work. After apP 
for the examination, a candidate may withdraw only by written notice to 


department chairman. 


Scholarship Requirements 

Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent; B. Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, FE 

Incomplete; IP, Progress; CR, Credit; W, Authorized Withdrawal; and 4 
is 


authorized Withdrawal. 
1 for the master's degree. The grade 9 ya 


An average of B or better is requirec 
not considered as failing but must be balanced by a grade of A in à gr^. (o 
A minimum grade-point average of 3.0 is require jg 


course of equal status. / 
award of a graduate degree. All graduate courses and undergraduate co os 


taken for graduate credit after matriculation as a degree candidate (except de’ 
audited or taken for the grade of CR) will be used in the calculation of the y 
point average. 
A student whose grade-point average falls below 3.0 
mum of 9 credit hours will be placed on probation. 
through the period in which the student next attempts 1 
including prescribed courses. During this period the student’s performan "m 
be monitored to determine suitability for continued study. A student Mi 
o probation for a second time at any point during the prog 


i jn 
after completing 2 v 
This probation on ot 
2 credit hours © | i) 


! 


subject t 
rd 


automatically suspended. 
A master's degree candidate who receives à grade of F is required to pray 
cause, for consideration by the director of academic administration, 85 ' 
continued study should be permitted. "i 
A master's degree candidate given the grade of F in a required cours gj 
tinue in graduate studies, must repeat the course and 8€ wii 
of B. (Such a repeat c | 
lent's record.) Should this level of per 
ll be denied further registration as à degree C? 


permitted to cor 
least the grade 
remains part of the stuc 
obtained, the student wi 


aes A re 
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Suspension 


A Braduate 


il student who does not mee 
Will be 


t the conditions of probatio 
suspended. A student who i 


| 
n (see above) 


| 
s suspended or withdraws under these 

conditions may apply for readmission after the lapse of one semester. To be 

readmitted the student must submit evidence that indicates ac ademic success if 
readmitted, A student so readmitted will continue on ac ademic probation and | 
Must achieve 


t a minimum grade-point ave 
Ours of graduate study. Should the 


DO} avor 
Point average, a second suspension v 
de denied. 


rage of 3.50 in th 
student fail to achieve 
vill result and subsequ 


e next 12 semester 
this minimum grade- 
aent readmission wil] 


Incomplete Withdrawal 


C iti : | 
Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete), W (Authorized With- 
y owal), or Z (Un 


authorized Withdrawal) may be assigned are described under 
“Miversity Regulations. 


I must be « hanged by a date 
ut no later than the last d 
à mester immediately followi 
? grade of I is assigned. / 
stan mati ally becomes 

“ES, an j 


admin; : 2 l ^ 
5 Ministration for additional time in 
Such 


1e 
for the fall or 


é 
a 


ating circum- 
irector of academic 
work of the course. 
ame period. The grade of | 
re or by taking its equivalent 


which to complete the 
i submitted within the s 

Ot be chan zed by reregisterin for the course he 
elsewhere. gec E g 


Thesi s 


a dents contemplatin 
&Ctive in thei 
Y as Possible 
The e subje 

lesis jy 
Must be 


g doctoral study are stron 
r master’s program. The 
to permit effective integr 
ct must be approved by th 
its final form must have 


gly urged to include the thesis 
thesis subject should be selected 
ation with the course work. 

e professor in charge of the student's field. 


the approval of the professor in charge and 
the Ca ,Presented to the dean by the student no later than the date announced in 
prog ndar, Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the 

uction of the thesis are available in the Office of the Dean. 


ay 
Whi Yment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate 
d for thesis seminar ( 


âdvice legistere 

Write, and direction of the member of cl ider v he thesis is to be 

Must ^ n Case a thesis is unfinished, additional time is granted. The student 

hesic "ii be enrolled c ontinuously in the program. If the preparation of the 

sean h "es $ more than three semesters beyond the date registered for thesis 
' “e student must register for the entire required hours of thesis again 


as 
ear] 


as 


form and 


1] 
y during the semesters in 
299) and/or thesis research (300), to the 
the faculty under whom t 


N11. -h 
y additional tuition. 


ancy degree is desi 
x Ctive of Si accounting either in the artici 

! he) ast 1e program is the student's attainment of professional certification 
Ina, ser Of / CCountancy is recognized as the necessary fifth year of education 
y mon Bo Ne accounting program, and as such, it is superimposed on a 
Ody , dy of Knowledge in accounting and business subjects. The Common 
lge is ordinarily attained by the completion of a bachelor's 
ting or business from a regionally accredited institution of 


gned to prepare students for profes- 
public or private sector. A particular 


higher n accoun 
T ec UCation. 
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dit hours of course work, of which 27 may bê 
ed prior to admission. Six semester 
be awarded 4 


l'he program consists of 60 cre 
waived if comparable study has been € omplet 
work of the minimum program of 33 hours may 


regulations concerning the Certified Public A€ 
state in which they plan to practice. 


hours of course 
advanced standing 
Students should verify state 
countant Examination for the 
The program of study consists of two levels. 
First Level (Common Body of Knowledge Courses)—Accy 201, 202, 2 11, 297; 
Fina 220; MLOM 240; Econ 217; Mgt 201, 218, 270. This set of courses must be 
pleted prior to enrollment in Second-Level courses, except Accy 297, which 


com 
must be taken in the last semester of the program. All of these course require 
ments, except Accy 297, may be satisfied by evidence of successful completion? 
se " 
accredited institutions. First-Level course 


comparable work at other regionally 
not be taken to satisfy Second-Level require 
221, 225, 251, 261, 275, 

level courses chosen from accounta 
taxation courses may be include i 


ments or electives. 


282: one course chosen from 


ncy 


may 

Second Level—Accy 
Accy 262, 263, or 264; and three graduate- 
with advisor approval. No more than three 


the program. 


Master of Association Management 
or ad 


The Master of Association Management prepares students to undertake 
vance in careers in association management. It is also for practitioners WM 
already work with nonprofit associations of various kinds —trade, public inte, 
est, membership, and special interest associations; scientific, technical, an 
learned societies; trade unions; politic al action committees; religious and frate 
nal organizations; foundations; and local ad hoc groups. Substantive areas ©" 
prising the Master of Association Management program are marketing strategi” 
comparative institutions; communications, media, 8D 
formation systems; finance and accounting; analytical and research metho 
The 42-credit-hour program is interdisciplinary, consisting of a ten-coU 
core, three other required courses, and an elective course 


and representation; 


Required Courses 

74, 275, 276, 277, 279; PAd 295, 29 
212, 213, 215, 216, 242, 245. | 

Ad 223, 224; Mgt 204, 210, 212, 25, 

advisor, the student may satisfy this " 

level course either from the co 


Any one of the following courses: P 
Elective—With the approval of the 
ment by choosing any 3-credit graduate- 


quire 
or from other courses offered by the University. 


listed above 


Master of Business Administration ý 
dem 


Administration degree is designed to prepare stu no 


The Master of Business 
and public sector. The prog jy 


for careers in management in both the private 
study leading to the Master of Business Administration provides a basic wn 


tion in the functions of business, the global environment in which it op? " 


and the analytical tools needed for intelligent decision making. The prot cg 
ield of instruction and broad exposure to su 


provides in-depth study of one f 
and issues at the general management level. yrs? 
: uRYT S 1 
n consists of 60 credit hours of course work, of which 2/ e at’ 


The prograr 
first-level courses may be waived if compar 
regionally accredited college or university prio 
possible program is 33 credit hours. m i 
The program of study consists of two levels and contains four compe” gl 
First Level (Common Body of Knowledge Courses)—Econ 217 18; AC" "i 
Mgt 201, 218, 270; Fina 220; MLOM 240; SMPP 201, 297. This set of course 


able study has been comp”), rte? 
r to admission. Thus the $ 
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be Completed prior t 
Strategy Formula 
Semester of t] 
may be 


Other re 


o enrollment in second-leve 
tion and Implementation whic 
1e program. All of these course 
satisfied by evidence of successful 
gionally accredited institutions 
not Completed before t} 
Iblic Management 
Courses may not be 
Second Level 


l. Five Breadth Courses Breadth courses provide 
of Subjects intended to develop professional compe 
Ment. [n onsultation with a fac ulty ac 
ast four fields outside the fie 
Consultation with their 
2. Four Field 


l courses, except SMPP 297, 
h must be taken in the last 
requirements, except SMPP 297, 
completion of comparable work at 


Common Body of Knowle 
ie applicant matriculates in the Se I 


will be assigned in the letter 
taken to satisfy second 


dge courses 
1001 of Business and 
of admission First-leve] 
-level requirements 


exposure to a broad range 
tence in general manage- 
lvisor, students select five courses from at 
ld of instruction Students may design a program in 
advisor that is tailored to individual career goals. 
ofung of Instruction Courses -This set of courses gives students depth 
ar standing in a selected field. Courses are selected in consultation with the 
culty advisor and may be tailored to individual interests. 
3. One Elective Course Students may select 


sati any graduate-level course t 
"MUsfy this requirement after consult 


to 
ation and approval of the faculty advisor 


Fields |, 
lelds or Instruction 


Students se 


lect a minimum of four courses from one of the following fields 
statsiness Economics and Public Policy—This field is directed toward under- 
nding and analyzing the principal forces shaping the 


: Special 


total business environ- 
ultura] ck 


al policies and programs, social 
evolution, and fluctuations c 


courses that survey the social. | 
environment of b 


ations of government polici 
Dent, -Ourses in this field are offere 
-~and Public Policy. 
Decision Sy 
OSt im B 
port 

Stude 


$ attention is given to government 
and C i 4 


y lange, and the structure, 
polin "dents in this field take 
i ical, and economic 


“nomic found 
Policies ; 


f the econ- 


egal, ethical 
usiness and the micro- 


es and of business re 
d by the Depart 


and macro- 
sponse to these 
ment of Strategic Manage- 


stems— At al] organizational levels, decision making is among the 
ant and most difficult responsibility of managers. This field pre 
Provides a nanagement careers in both private and public sectors. The 
ich ^ : oundation in the func tional areas of busine 
Making Stained and the analytic al and computer too] 
1 Oday’s omplex environment. Courses e 
Tenis 1 of qualitative as we 
8. Courses in this field are 


pares 
program 
ss, the environment in 
s essential for decision 
mphasize effective eva] 
ll as quantitative considerations 
offered by the Department of M 


C 
isi Integratior 
n Ston maki 
Ment E akin 

?Clence. 


ua- 
in 
anage- 
Finan, 
and inne and Investments—This field 
re 


prepares students for caree 
easy 


ackground in business budgeting, c 


ong-range planning, reporting, and financial managem 
signed to emphasize 


rs in finance 
ontrollership, 
ent processes. 


EL ) the planning, analysis, implementation, and 
wk ua Ssary for making effective financial decisions. Instruction not only 
lanufacturing and trading enterprise but, in addition, includes prepa- 
T Careers in financial institutions and various financiall 
=“ Careers, 


y oriented gov- 
Hu 


> oyn Resources Management. This fie 
both “ent of human resources in I 
and internation 
* DUsiness org 
a Institutions. 


ld is concerned with al 
usiness and public-se 
al. Career opportunities are o 
anizations, hospitals, trade associ 
and local, state, and federal governm 


l aspects of the 
ctor organizations, 
pen in domestic and 
ations, research and 
ent agencies. Courses 


lon 
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tment, selection, employment, and develop- 
al relations, unionism, collective bar- 
utilization. Courses in this field are 


encompass all phases of the recrui 
ment of people, compensation, industri 
gaining, labor relations, and manpower 
offered bv the Department of Management Science 

This field is concerned with issu: 
ems in private and governmem 


Information Systems Management 1s related 


to modern information and decision support syst 
tal organizations. Areas include systems analysis, user-system psychology, an 


trends in information systems The program is designed for the professionals 
for analyzing the information system needs of an organization an 
ting requirements that deals wit 
and information flows within the 
»y the Department of Management 


responsible 
developing an implementation plan for mee 
the determination of the information needs 


organization. Courses in this field are offered I 


Science. 
This field is designed to prepare students for careers 


and multinational corporations, and eX 
; inter 


International Business 
in international banking, international 
port trading companies; for careers in the federal government and ir 
national agencies concerned with business, industry, and finance abroad; and fot 
the commerce option of the Foreign Commercial Service. The program is als? 


designed to prepare international students for careers in foreign and domest® 
firms within their own countries and for comme 


rcial officer positions with? 
their governments. 


aterials Management—This field addresses jssue? 
srating skills in materials acquisition, production 
and support functions through! 
s on the 
hnolog 
t elects? 
du 


Logistics, Operations, and M 
related to management and ope 


quality control, distribution, maintenance, 
the life of the organization, system, or product. The program focuse 


integration of the managerial functions associated with transactions, tec 
production, and services necessary to institutional success. Each studen 
study track (procurement and contracting, physical distribution, or pro 
itions) in consultation with the advisor. 


and Innovation— This field explor 
1 influencing research and deve j^ 


The concentration has ve 


opere 
es the 


Management of Science, Technology, 
many aspects of technology relating to anc 


ment management, business, and public policy. ti 
and study the problems assoc iated with managing crea " 


a dynamic technology. As à € ontextual area, the prog? 
e original and meaningful reseà $ 
and operational problems ence pd 
al, and military researc "i 
ed by the Departme? 


designed to identity 
professional people in 
stresses the need for students to undertak 
involving political, economic, sot iological, 
tered by management in industrial, government 


development organizations. Courses in this field are offer 


Management Science. 
Marketing—This field is concerned with the development of profession 
marketing managers whose responsibilities may include planning and deve ig 
ing new products, services, and ideas; advertising, selling, and merchan Hm 
and arranging distribution channel systems. Courses cover all aspects 0 m 
marketing management function Specialized elective courses utilize 


sources of the Washington metropolitan area. 
ior and Development— This field reflects the Ah 

e is skilled in theory and reseal” i jl 
dge as a force in effective organiza 


é sesi0 
t the need for profe ss apt 
behavior s0 


io? 
Organizational Behav assum 
that the specialist in behavioral scienc 
applies technical and specialized knowle 
growth and improvement The program helps mee 
e of designing, creating, and developing the necessary 
to rapidly changing societies. Emphas) yj 


problem solving, organizé o 
ffec 


capabl 
organizational systems appropriate 


the interrelationships of motivation, leadership, 
f modern organizations and their e 


growth, and increased complexity o 
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the fune tions of org 


anizational development 
the Departme 


nt of Management Scienc e. 


Rea] Estate Deve 
and 


Courses in this field are offered by 


lopment 
applied studies f 
Ment. The fie 


This field is designed t 
or students preparing for a c 
ld combines the fundamental 
that Bovern the real estate Inve 
emphasize the 
Physica] rel 
and require 
ated with tl 


o provide interdisc iplinary 
areer in real esta 
economic 
stment and devel 
analysis of specific 


te develop- 
principles and conc epts 
opment process with those that 
projects, including site requirements and 
ationships, holding ¢ apacity, market conditions, financial feasibility 
ments, legal framework and constraints, and opportunities associ- 
1e public sector and long-term community needs. 
_ Systems Th 
ary perspecti 
identifies 


eory and Cybernetics—T} 
ve for dealing with ompl 
principles of org 


iis field provides a broad. interdisciplin- 
ex management problems. Systems ti 


1eory 
anization common to physical, biological. and social 

ystems while cybernetics is defined as the science of communication and 
nap in man, mac hine, and society. As the size and complexity of organiza- 
evolve rease and as social and tec hnologic al change acc elerates, this field has 
: d as a way to understand the underlying principles of organization and 
prinsement The field is relevant to the operating manager or polic ymaker in the 

e or public se 


ctor. Courses in this field 


are offered by tl 
nce 


1e Department of 
anagement Scie 


- aster of Health Services Administration 

Proy; aester of Health Services Administration degree program is designed to 

Specials. core of generalist administrator courses for all students, « oupled with 

lective Ca elec tive fields of instruc tion to meet the interests and career ob- 
S of individual students 

Credit Program of study consis 

ach in account 


Prior able study has not I 
Work; 9 matriculation as 


ts of 54 credit hours of course work. | 
ancy, economics, and statistics are prerequisite if 
een completed at a regionally accredited institution 
a degree candidate. Students are expected to have a 

ing knowledge of a word-proc €ssing program and a spreadsheet program. 
207 le 8€neralist core includes the following nine courses: HSMP 202, 203, 206. 


adva 10, 211, 212, 215, and 219. In addition, each student must take 
amon ea HSMP courses, one chosen from ( 


;roup I and one from Group II, f 
ion e following: 
L : (Policy Planning) —HSMP 221, 223, 225, ; 
Dur I (Management) HSMP 231, 233, 235, 236. 23 , 238, 239 
^45 . "E the last semester on campus, 


5 whi each student must also complete HSMP 
admi Ach serves to integrate the concepts and methods of he 
nistration 


n addition, 3 


two 
rom 


alth services 
ence Nelds of instruction e 


: ach comprise 18 credit hours, including an experi- 
Credit E" earning component. In some fields of instruction, a one-year (9- 
tion 4, Ur) administrative reside 


ncy is mandatory. In other fie 


3-credit-hour internship and 6 credit hours of 
ey as a substitute for the 9-credit residency. Consequently, 
esig, struction fall into one of two patterns: 

dency "eid Option —S 


lds of instruc- 
additi © student may choose a 


$ lon: 
lields nal course work 


dits; administrative 
permitted to enter any administr 
attained a 3.0 grade-point aver 
Specialist course work. 15 credits; 
' Credits 


Oursec ea 

Manage’ COmprising the fie 
2 o ment and Policy De 
"58 and Public M 


resi- 
ative 
age with no grades of I 
administrative intern- 


> 


ld of instruction may be taken in the Health Services 
partment or other departments in the School of 
anagement, the University, or the Consortium of Univer- 
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sities. Each student develops a set of conc eptually related courses suitable for the 


field of instruction and individual career objectives The choice of courses must 
be approved by the faculty advisor and the department(s) offering courses. 

This curriculum structure gives students an unusual opportunity to develop 
v suited to their needs. The core courses and the 
two advanced HSMP courses provide students with generalist administrative 
ence: the nine fields of instruction offer a w ide choice of areas in which e 
administrative residency is required int e 
management of long-term care 


In all other fields, 
ein 


academic programs partic ular! 


compet 
develop special expertise. A 9-credit 
fields of management of acute-care hospitals, 
„ment of ambulatory health services. 
amount of experiential learning they wish to includ 
r of months required to complete the 
option will require 2 


services, and manage 
students may choose the 
their programs, which can affect the numbe 
that is, for a full-time student the residency 


program; 
) option will require 20 months. 


months, while the internship 


Fields of Instruction 
This field of instruction is designed to 
management, and interrelatio™ 
functions, and analysis? 
t services. Student 
2S policy” 


Management of Acute-Care Hospitals 
provide an understanding of the organization, 
ships of hospital clinical, support, and administrative 
systems and procedures used to provide short-term inpatien 
are also provided with a managerial base in the areas of health service 


making, regulation, and legislation. 

m Care Services—This field deals with medical à? 
support services required by those who cannot function independently. 

in homes for the aged, rehabilitation or psyt hiatric ho 
he mentally retarded and developmentally disa A 
rs, and the client's home. The field also provi 
anning, policy-making, regulation, an 


Management of Long-Ter 
i į- 
services are provided sp 

tals, hospitals or homes fort 
chronic care and geriatric cente 
management base in health services pl 


legislation. 


, á — p 
Management of Ambulatory Health Services— This field addresses the manaf 


ment of the delivery of health and medical services to individuals who od 
rvision associated with inpatient care. Instrue d 
focuses on the management of services in organizational settings in W n 
individuals are engaged in delivering ambulatory care as a service offere byi 
formal organization. Ambulatory services managers also work in the areas 
health services planning, policy-making, regulation, and legislation. , 
ms-— This field is designed to provide an understa 
ing of information systems as they are used in the administration O "m 
services. The concepts of information and computer systems are emphasis 
Examples of the areas of application are medical records, program evaluat id 
community/national health statistics, financial management assessme?™ 
productivity control. ^ 
Health Services Financial Management This field responds to a demand m" 
thorough understanding by the administrator of financial management iP vs 
institutions. The instruction includes managerial accounting, cost anê wit? 


financial decision making, capital formation, and investment analys! 
specific adaptation to unique problems within the health care field. d 


require the constant supe 


Health Information Syste 


n 
-This field explores the manage n 


Health Services Materials Management , 
instruction focuses ^ ol 


sal resources in health service institutions. The 


physic 

purchase and management of supplies and equipment, inventory manage 

contracting, cost allocation, plant operations, and facilities maintenanc" p 
Health Services Policy— This field is intended to meet the growing dem " | 


specialists in health policy analysis and development. The « urriculum P 


training in basic and advanced policy anal 
tec hniques to practical health care policy 
Sue more general public 
Program in. h 


ysis Skills and the applic ation of those 


making situations. Students may pur 
policy courses in other de 
ides at least one three 

Health Services P] 
Wish to focus on st 

ealth Care 
develop 
&ctivitie 
Strategic 


partments as electives. The 
credit internship in a health 
anning and Marketing— This field is designed for tl 


rategic planning and marketing of he 
institutions. Planning and 


policy position 


10se who 


alth care systems and 


marketing skills enable the student to 
and implement strategic and business plans and to conduct 


t marketing 
S within health services organizations. The overriding conc ept is that of 
health decision making Ł 


ased on systematic analyses with an aw 


areness 
of values 


Health Sery 


ices and Operations Research 
0 Tese 


the ear h techniques and me 
; f Beneration of so 


Ing of health se 
ec nique 
Simulatior 


This field deals with the 
thodologies to the del ineat 
lutions to problems in the organization, delivery, 
rvices. Operations research is the 
s such as linear and nonline 
1 to develop solutions for ope 


application 
lon of policy issues and 


and financ- 
application of mathematical 
ar programming, queuing models. and 
rating and policy problems. 
ton man Resources Management 
Inc] lization, and d 
“luded are the 
Cles and proce 


This field covers resor 
evelopment and evaluation of heal 
various personnel func tions, 
dures, employee and labor 


irces planning, alloca- 
th services personnel. 
the development of personnel poli- 


relations, and collective bargaining. 


aster of Public Administration 


Th 
Prof Master of Public Administration degree program prepares students for 
als, ®ssional Careers not only in the public service (federal, state, and local) but 
So "ps ei 
tio in Organizations that require a knowledge of public policy 
» Suc 


and administra- 
1 institutes. The 42-credit-hour 
to provide both a generic core for all 
s tailored to the interests and career 
The curriculum provides graduate instruc- 
as recommended by the Guidelines and Standards for Professional 


8ree Programs issued by the National Association of Schools of Public 
All shi Administration. 

Which . ents 
41 Include 
ure ana] 


8S public interest groups and researc! 
' Outlined below, is intended 
Studente 


ars and 


are required to complete an e 


S Courses in public administration and management, 
ysis, public policy, organization theory, human behavior in orga- 
pu and research methods: at the end of the program, students are required 
' FAqd 289, which serves to integrate the diverse perspective 
istration. 
"ach g 

and b Student Selects, in addition, 
Bener j ader knowledge in 

th ah Y require 
ing; dent may 


ight-course (24« redit-hour) core, 


public ex- 


's in public 


an elective field designed to provide 
a field of particular interest 
à four-course sequence. With the approval of a faculty advisor, 
design a special field if none of the field 

" Wits earning and career objectives. 
Boo S who lack substantia] knowledge of the 
adm Ment are strongly encouraged to t 


a deeper 
The elective fields 

s offered mat hes 
, dua 


structure and 
ake one of two course 


func tioning of 
Mistras: ^ 
Mer Strative i 


S in American 

Nt, or pa institutions: PAd 213, Administration in the Federal Govern- 

der f Ad 242, Administration of State and Local Governments. The remain- 
the ad y Program consists of two elective 


courses chosen by the 
disci, |. S0r's approval 
Sc : prova]. 

ibline 


student with 
be taken in any rel 


The electives may ated program or 


eCa ; 
Under Se Public se 
Tgr 
"Decir àduate de 


T'vice requires a wide variety of expertise, students with al] 
C c 


gree backgrounds are « onsidered for admission. There are no 
Urse prerequisites. 
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Required Courses 


Core Courses PAd 205, 295, 296, 260 or 261; Mgt 210 or PAd 221; PAd 252 289, 


"Tm 
213 or 245 
Elective Field —four courses (see below) 


Administrative Institutions: Either PAd 213 or 2 
fields, either course mé 


American 4 42 is re ommended 
as an introductory course. In some of the elective ay be 
counted as 3 of the 12 required credit hours. 


Two Elective Courses 


Elective Fields 
The nine elective fields offered within the Department of Public Administration 
are described below. Four courses are required for each field. In addition to the 
fields listed below, students may elect such other standard four-course fields 85 
Business Economics and Public Policy, Organizational Behavior and Develop” 
ment, Information Systems Management, International Business, and Decisio® 
Systems. Students may also take an approved four-course sequence in the De 
partment of Health Services Management and Policy or the Department of Urban 
Planning and Real Estate Development. Moreover, a special field may be con 
structed, tailored to the student’s academic interests and career objectives: T 
take a special field, the student writes a brief justification, specifying the c ours 
to be taken, and submits it by petition through the faculty advisor. 


Budget and Public Finance- This field covers the processes and institutio 
involved in budgeting, including the practical requirements of financial manag 


ment; addresses issues of intergovernmental finance in à federal system; " 
imparts knowledge of alternative methods for allocating scarce public resource? 

ts 
ld offers stude" 


in the management of federal gove 


addresses the 
the regulatory process, th 


oversight. 

Management of National Resources -This field is designed to provide " 
vanced course work exclusively to senior military and civilian officers 2 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces. The field prepares these offices y 
assignments that will require them to work closely with the private and prt 


sectors in national resources management in time of war, and it prepares the 


professional careers in the public sector. 

EAS à; i 
This field gives primary attention ot 
are structured and their iol 
| theory and large organiza 
al activities: 


0 
e 
a rang pt? 


Managing in Public Organizations- 
managerial processes by which organizations 
undertaken. It includes courses in organizationa 
but is also concerned with the management of government 


;overnments— This field deals with 
federal, state, and local problems and issues, including alternative governi. o 
structures and assignments of functions, sources of revenues and expe? ‘aft 
patterns, intergovernmental relations and management concerns, loca ; 
ment financing, and the formulation and analysis of urban policies. 


Managing State and Local ( 


s 
l wh 
is designed for those. si 


Policy Analysis and Evaluation— The policy field 
elop abil} 


wish to focus on the processes of public decision making and dev 


analyze and evaluate those processes. Z 
vel 


Procurement and Contracting—This field covers the many act olt? 


ment performed under contractual arrangements. Procurement action “sion 0 
subject to unique practices and regulations and requires the acquis! 


ivities of go 
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Specialize 
Ing. This 
| "Ogistics. 


d knowledge and skills in the processes of procurement and contract- 
elective field is offered jointly with the Department of Marketing, 
and Operations Management 

Public Human Reso 


e traditional conc e 


unction of 
ar 


urces Administration and Manpower 


-This field addresses 
rns in public 


administration with personnel, the staffing 
anizations, and labor relations in the public sector. Courses 
in manpower development and the use of hum 


anagement— This field is designed for 
d to understand the various ¢ 


and utilize information within 
i n regulation of tele ommunic 
elec : 

Communic ation systems. 


public org 
e also offered an resources. 
Telecommunications M 

Who nee 


public managers 
nize 


apabilities of telecommunications to orga- 
an organization, the policy issues involved in 
ations, and the terminology and structures of 


Internships 


Students 
an inte 

'ashir 
govern 


with little or no professional experience 
ship during the degree program. There 
)gton area for intern e 


ment agencies 
Gents in 


Interne 
Intern ex 
Unpaid 


are strongly encouraged to take 
are many opportunities in the 
ral agencies, county and city 
; and the quasi-public sector. The Department assists stu- 
Securing appropriate internships; students are also encouraged to find 
ips on their own initiative. A substantial effort is made to relate the 
Perience to the student's ac ademic program. Internships may be paid or 
and may be taken for credit or not for credit. To receive academic credit, 
5 must have ¢ ompleted 9 credit hours in the degree program. In general, 
ips for credit involve 15-20 hours of work per week for 14 weeks. 


M Eu. > ? 
aster of Science in Informatio 


" Maste r of Science in Information Systems Technol 
th 9nts depth of understanding in a se 
inte) odor fields: ( 

el gence 
t 


The 


^? Wai 


xperiences in fede 


n Systems Technology 


ogy is designed to provide 
lected major field. The program offers 
1) information systems development, (2) applied artificial 


and expert systems, and (3) information systems project manage- 


Program COI 
Ved base 


lie Progr 


isists of 51 to 54 credit hours of course work, of which 


21 may 
d on a student's prior background 


àm consists of the following requirements: 


LN 

' AWe y = n 

asse nty-one credit hours of prerequisite courses in programming languages, 
ture / anguage programming, computer systems architecture, data struc- 
va S¥Stems anah ata EFT "e : 
Syste SA ems analysis, operating systems, dat 


a communications, and database 
9 


“gy Credit | 
Nform 
288, and 


ours of major field and other re 
ation systems deve 
two 3-cre 


)Applie 
285 ES 


lated courses 
lopment—Mgt 280, 282. 283, 284, 285, 286, 7 
dit elective courses. 

d artificial inte 


lligence and expert systems—Mgt 280, 281. 283, 284, 
(c) Info :91, 292; MLOM 255; and a 3« redit elective course 
280, » 3 "mation systems project management— Mgt 210, 215, 224, 230, 231, 
3 Sy ^' <84, 287, 288; and one other course selected with advisor approval. 
informa: ful completion of a capstone project concurrent with Mgt 287 in the 
fields or ‘ON Systems development and information systems project management 
" Mgt 292 in the applied artificial intelligence and expert systems field 


ajor Fields 


nfo ; 
fora "nation Systems Dev 
ü Care , p 2 


elopment— This field 
erin the 


provides thorough preparation 
application of computers to tl 


e complex data and information 
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The program emphasizes the prac tical 


problems found in organizations today 
and implementation approaches within 


understanding of contemporary design 
the development ol computer-based systems. 
This field stresses the prac 


Artificial Intelligence and Expert Systems 
igence, especially 


underpinnings of artificial intell 
m provides a firm foundation 8 


aspects of applied artificia 


Applied 
tical applications and basic 
expert and knowledge-based systems. The progra 
information systems technology, while emphasizing 
intelligence and knowledge engineering. 
This field provides a preparation for 
a solid technical founda 
ty of areas 
havioh 


Information Systems Project Management 
managing information systems projects by providing 


tion in information systems coupled with course work covering a varie 
of technology, organizational be 


of project management. The combination 
project and organization management, and decision support technologies pre 
:ct context provides a thorough preparation 


ented in an information systems proje 


for a career in information systems project management. 


Master of Taxation 


The Master of Taxation degree is designed to pre 
counting, private industry, and government. 


a thorough understanding of the tax laws al 


pare students for careers as taX 
professionals in public a The pi 
gram of study provides d the! 
application í 

The program c onsists of 48 credit hours of course work, of which 18 hours? 
first-level courses may be waived if comparable study has been completed p? à 


to admission. Six credit hours of the minimum program of 30 hours of cours" 


work may be awarded as advanced standing. 
The program of study consists of two levels. 
First Level —Accy 201, 202, 211; Econ 217; N 
course requirements may be satisfied by evidenc 
comparable work at other regionally accredited institutions. First-leve 
may not be taken to satisfy sec ond-level requirements or electives. 


Second Level 
1. Required Courses: 
2. Electives: Four grac 


with the designated faculty advisor. With adv 
vel economics courses may be 


e 
{gt 270; Fina 220. All of thes, 


e of successful completion 5 
| cours? 


Accy 261, 262, 263, 264, 265, 269 ‘of 
juate-level SBPM courses are selected in consultati 
risor approval, National Law ^ogyf 


courses or graduate-l substituted for © 

r ; the 

examination should be aware that " 

s from state t0 $ i 
: f 

he state in V " 
at 5 


courses 

Students who intend to take the C.P.A 
course work required for admission to the examination varie 
Students are advised to consult the Board of Accountancy for t 


they plan to take the examination and choose electives that meet th 


requirements. 


Master of Urban and Regional Planning 


The Master of Urban and Regional Planning is a professional degree prog 
designed as preparation for a broad range of professional careers in DO" oat 
private and public sectors. The 48-credit-hour course of study provides 8 "T 
education to develop competence in planning theory and methodology " a 


emphasize the analytical ability and creativity necessary for solving urbé gist 
regional problems. Emphasis is pl 


aced on the formulation of realistic P 
solutions and the practice of urban and regional planning 


Degree Requirements 4 
«od colleen 
a regionally accredited CO gi 


1. A macroeconomics course completed at 
ers of the PP 


university prior to admission or within the first two semest 
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2. Core courses (27 credit hours): UPRE 201. 202, 203, 207, 211, 212, 215. 

3. A field of concentration, with a minimum of 9 to 12 credit hours 

4. Six to nine cre 


dit hours of elective « ourses. 
5. A minimum of three months full-time (or equivalent) supervised profes- 
Slona] work experience in planning, with an acc eptable written report approved 
Y faculty advisor 


5. A written M 
al] - 


aster's Comprehensive Examination following « ompletion of 


sis (3 credit hours) based on the « 
'omplements the chosen fie 

While the 
hours. re 
ing upon 


andidate's research: 


the thesis 
ld of concentration 


typical program of study, including 
quirements may be reduced to 


the student's background and 


the thesis, « omprises 48 credit 
a minimum of 45 credit hours 


, depend- 
professional experience 


Fields 9f Concentration 
Fach to select one of the 
Ur area of professional specializ 
an Planning and Real Estate 
i field of historic 
lds of community pl 
imum of 12 credit hours. 


Community Planning— The fundament 
Xplore 


in this field, including housir 


following fields or develop 
ation from courses offered by the Department of 
Development or from other departments of the 

preservation requires a minimum of 9 credit 
anning and real estate development require a 


a field in 


al elements of communitv planning are 


18, community facilities, fiscal policy, 
Ln economics, and neighborhood dynamics. Emphasis is on problem identi- 


ficat; 
ind and analysis and on plan and program formulation. For those wishing a 
Deed, 9n design, course work may be chosen to include understanding of users' 
bilitie and Perceptions and development and application of aesthetic 
ès and creative skills in problem solving. 
Histori 4 
istoric Preservation 


IStoric attri 
Onum 


sensi- 


This program is designe 
"utes of architecture and land 
~ ent to the most ul 
S, € 


and protect our | 
Plann à I our 
“Ding issue 
hist: © !Ssues 


d to foster an understanding of 


scape, from the extraordinary 
diquitous of patterns; developing skills to document, 


1istoric legacy; and ac quiring a sensitivity to design and 


R central to managing the forces of growth and change within a 
in; COnttext, Preservation is examined as process, involving a wide range of 


tici s i . T 

‘Pants, that can vary in complexion, focus, and concrete goals. The ability 
^ n , . $ b , . " " 

Dolin Problems i sservation is emphasized over any set of administrative or 


and al Estate Development—This field is designed to 
Ment Pp led studies for students preparing for a career in real estate 


: The fj 

that go ii field combines the fundamental ec onomic princi 
V 
“vern the real estate investment 


provide interdisciplinary 
develop- 
ples and conc epts 
and development process with those that 
Physical rel, vi analysis of specific projects, including site requirements and 
and requis a'onships, holding c apacity, market : onditions, financia 

ated wip ments, lega] framework and constraints, 
e public sector 


l feasibility 
and opportunities associ- 
and long-term community needs 


Decian., . 
St alist in Health Services Administration 


a master’s degree in an 
` e nc 4 x 1 

Sne..: : manageri 

Ist in Health 


he Ith Jegin 8 Caree 
Setvic Service 


approved related field or with 
al experience may undertake studies leading to the degree of 
Services Administration. This program serves people who 


r in management, policy-making, or planning in the field of 


"a "S Or who wish to supplement previous graduate study in health 
> ac ministration 


a master’s 
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Most students with adequate preparation in health services administration or 
related management field should be able to c omplete the requirements by under- 
taking a 30-credit-hour program of study. Those lacking specialized preparation 
| need additional course work, depending on career goals. Field experience 
ldition to the 30-credit-hour minimum. 
ation with a faculty advisor 
and specific 


wil 
assignments, if required, are in àc 

Individual programs will be developed in consult 
on the basis of the student's educational background, experience, 
professional objectives 

All students must take at least one doc toral-level seminar in health services 
administration (HSMP 310 or 330) and complete a 3-credit-hour research project 
(HSMP 270). The remaining hours may be taken in health services management 


and policy or other appropriate disciplines. 


Doctoral Program 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is offered in accountancy, business adminis" 
tration, health services administration, information and decision systems, man" 
agement and organization, and public administration. The Committee on Do 


toral Studies supervises all aspects of the program. 


Admission 
; 
The minimum admission requirement is à bachelor's degree from a regional! 


accredited college or university, preferably with a major appropriate tO the 


proposed field of study. Most applicants have completed a master's degree na 
10° 


appropriate field. Applicants whose degrees are in fields other than their P 4 
posed field of study are expected to obtain the necessary background eithe 
ate Reco! 


before or soon after admission to the program. Scores on the Gradu 
Examination or the Graduate Management Admission Test are required. PX 
ever, applicants who have taken the Law School Admission Test or the Medic? 
Admission Test may submit these test scores for consideration. Unde 
es on the Miller Analogies Test may also be suom 
than 10 years old are required to yid 
anagement A ed 

are enco a 


College 
special circumstances, Scor 
ted. Applicants whose test scores are more 
or retake the Graduate Record Examination or the Graduate M 
sion Test. Applicants whose test scores are more than five years old 
aged but not required to take or retake either of the tests. Arrangements to take" " 
tests must be made with the Educational Testing Service. Students whose nati" 
language is not English must also submit the Test of English as a Fore! 
Language (TOEFL) scores with a total score of not less than 550. 
The Doctoral Committee does not use specific cutoff points for grac 
and test scores. It carefully reviews each applicant's entire record and make 
selection on a competitive basis in keeping with enrollment limitations: 


le average 
sil 


Plan of Study j 
The doctoral program consists of two major parts: the pre-dissertation stag? r^ 
the dissertation stage. The objective of the pre-dissertation stage is to prov} up’ 
student with the theoretical foundations and practices of the primary 4? e^ 
porting fields of study and with a command of the relevant qualitative or d the 
titative analytical methods. The objective of the dissertation stage is to a ie 
student apply the obtained theoretical and practical knowledge and ana) ind! 
methods to the resolution of a research problem. The research should be 0% tbe 
and is expected to result in a contribution, either applied or theoretica^ a 
existing body of knowledge. The total program must be finished in seven? ith 
only under very special circumstances can extensions beyond this time lim oh 


given by the Committee on Doc toral Studies. If a student is granted an exte" 


SCHOOL OF B 


beyond the seventh year (14 semesters), the stud 

Credit hours of Dissertation Research 
ter unti] graduation 

le pre-dissertation stage is 

e student under the guid 


during the first acade 
profe 


and 


A 


at the then-current tuition rate every semes- 
based on an individual study pl 
ance of the primary 
mic year. In the study plan 
Ssional objectives, all proposed ac 
8 semester-by-semester schedule 
l students, regardless of the primary field 


1 of study, must include in their 
plan Mgt 390, Philoso dhical Foundations of Administrative Research. 
§ I 


partmental course, 311, Seminar: Public Private Sector Institutions 
ationships. These courses should be taken during t 
, admission. Mgt 391, Methodol 
Search. must be take 

n addition to the ¢ 


and Supporting field 
stand se 


an developed by 
and supporting field advisors 
the student must state long-range 


ademic activities, methods of evaluation. 


and 


he first academic year 
ogical Foundations of Administrative Re- 
^n at the end of course work 

valuation methods proposed in the 
advisors evaluate the student's I 


e cond semesters after admission, and tl 

vester of each ac ademic year 
activities for | 
Dre.q issert 


study plan, the primary 
rogress at the end of the 
iereafter at the end of the spring 
A comprehensive evaluation of study plan 


oth the primary and supporting fields is the final process of the 
ation stage. 


E" background, 

Must demonst 
Proposed conte 
Content 


a student whose field is designated as Business Ad 
rate, either through prior academic experience or through tl 
nt of the doctoral study plan, a working knowledge of tl 
areas of business administration 
st ` UPPorting fields may be 

ent Selecting 


ministra- 
1e 
1e princi- 


chosen from other departments of the 


University. A 
a field outside of the Sc hool, 


however, must meet the academic 
administrative requirements of the department involved 
is More detailed information on the program and its administration, see the 


00k on the Doctoral Program, av 


ailable in the Doctoral Program Office 
Special Programs 


Xecuti Ce t 
T "ui Master of Business Administration 


ve Executive M 


lrginja (^ 

se nia Campus, 
lor-leve] exc. uti 

s emphasizes 

ic quality of 


lig 
ad OY four w 


aster of Business Administration program, 
is specifically designed to meet the nee 
ves without career interruption. The caref 
a general management appro 
a traditional M.B.A. degree 
eek-long residencies 
Brou s p to 35 participants move 

' ^*Ing all classes together. 


offered at GW's 
ds of middle- and 
ully tailored curric- 
ach with all the rigor and aca- 
This 20-month program is high- 
and an international study session held 


through the entire course of study as a cohort 


Internat; 
™ational Institute for Health Services Administration 
Ine utl 
Inte OBhition of spe 
ing; tional Institu 
T'uction de 


cial educational needs of students from otl 

te for Health Services Administration of 

is al, signed to meet these needs at eith 

8¥ste E S0 equipped to 

Or the . In worldwide 

Unjy,, 2Ctual 
Versity, 


er countries, the 
fers programs of 
er the degree or certificate level. 
enter into arrangements with principals of hospital 
areas to assist in the preparation of teaching programs 
Instruction of administrative personnel either abroad or at tl 


T 
loin; | aster’ 
ud ~ers and Juris Doctor Degree Program 
Gen; 
Jays eats ae 
ational may work concurrently toward both the Juris Doctor degree in the 
ail 


‘Aw Center and the following degree programs in the Schoc 1 of Business 
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ent must register and pay for 3 
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and Public Management: Master of Business Administration, Master of Public 
Administration, and Master of Health Services Administration. In « onsultation 
with their designated faculty advisor, students in these programs may transfer up 
to 14 credits of National Law Center course work to their SBPM program and 12 
credits of SBPM course work to fulfill requirements for the Juris Doctor degree: 
Students must be admitted separately both to the National Law Center and to the 
School of Business and Public Management and must meet all requirements in 
each degree program. It is possible for a student to complete work for both degree 


programs within four years. 


* 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


Dean P.P. Smith 
Associate Dean J.C. Heddesheimer 
Acting Associate Dean R.N. lanacone 


Introduction 


The School of Education and Human Development prepares teachers, huma 
service and service industry personnel, resource and support personnel, a 
administrators for professional service. The School also offers opportunities to 
experienced professionals to extend and enrich their education. The program 
ed to meet the broad needs of persons who seek knowledge and skills 
effective learning and teaching, research, services, an 


School's programs address the prepa? 
covering 


ic an 


are design 
necessary to provide 
leadership in a variety of settings. The 
tion of individuals for all areas of education and human development, 
the life span from pre-school through the adult years in both the publ 
private sectors of society. 

Programs provide opportunities for student 
reasoning, as well as leadership, organizational, and planning skills. Emp 


e e d 
s to develop critical thinking an 
hasis? 
tial y 


placed upon developing the human relationship qualities that are essen 4 

fields that require involvement with people in all age ranges and from all walks 

life. : 
e uni! 


The School of Education and Human Development is the administrativ 
for four departments: Educational Leadership, Human Services, Human Kinet 
and Leisure Studies, and Teacher Preparation and Special Education. In additi 
to programs of study leading to its degrees, the School offers c redit and nonclé 
workshops designed specifically to meet the unique needs of metropolitan ® 
school systems and other clientele in private industry and government. tes 
Special curricula are tailored on an individual basis for liberal arts gt@°" ip 
and graduates of other professional schools who are interested in teaching 9 of 
other human services areas. The School also offers a wide range 
teachers who wish to renew licenses and for provisional teachers who 
J 
nter and j^ 
on V. 
tion? v 


prepare for teaching certificates. 

Laboratory and clinical facilities are provided by the Reading Ce 
Counseling Laboratory. Field experiences are provided in cooperati 
public and private schools, soc ial and health agencies, museums, institu 
the business community, and community and junior colleges. 
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Education for Caree 


Programs of study for te 
teache 


rs in Teaching 


aching careers are based 


r should have a broad general educ 


upon the assumption that every 
related 


ation, mastery of specialty studies 
i to the content of instruc tion, and professional knowledge anc 
“les. The relative emphasis placed upon each of these aspects of tl 


! 1 competen 
! 
| cation for tea hing varies in accordance with the 


1e total edu- 
purposes of each program 
| Education for Careers in Human Services and Human Development 
study for human service and human devel 
Í ` y , 

f the S, hool of Education and Human De 
C f 

ffer advance and doctoral programs 
Provide Je 


advanced professional skills At the master’s 
Üegree 


stud level, programs include community counseling, education policy 
Studies 


: Programs of opment careers are offered 
velopment. Master’s degree 
d specialized studies in a selected field, 
adership, research, and 


programs 


mu exercise science, human resource development, museum educ ation, 
ehabilis4.; ; : : : 
of abilitation counseling, and tourism administration Specialist programs are 
J * 

ered in counse 


ling, human resource dev elopment, 
Tograms are offered in human re 
ation and policy studies, « 


Octora] I 


and special education 
administr 


source development, educational 
ounseling, and human development 


Regulations 


See Fees 


and Financial Regulations; University Re 


gulations. 
Grades 
: s . 
Pa, S'aduate work, grades are indicated as A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum 
eui: F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; Z, Un. 
ing ized Withdrawal; CR, Credit. Grades A, B, C, and F 


" are counted in comput 


wh Brade-point average (see University Regulations) 


1enever 


Author: a grade has not been assigned, the symbols I (Inc omplete) or the W 
explan, CAN Withdrawal) will be recorded. The I indic ates that a satisfac tory 

be aon has been given to the instructor for the student's failure to complete 
Stipy ed work of the c ourse. An instructor rec ording a grade of Iwill normally 
tesponsit a date by whic h work must be completed The instructor has the 
io ey for changing the grade of I to an appropriate grade upon comple- 
Whether th or, if work is not completed by the stipulated date, determining 
The on.) “€ grade of I should be 


changed to F or allowed to re 


' Sade of | remains on the student’s record along with tl 


main in the record 
1e completed grade 


U 1 
Se of Correct English 


4 n ' 

"mu Student whose 
o, e reporte 
“ty Work 
Student 
Cha 


written or spoke 
d by the instructor to t 
» Without academic credit, 


n English in any course is unsatisfactory 
he dean. The dean may assign supplemen- 
varying in amount with the needs of the 
' U the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee is 
1e granting of a degree may be delayed for failure 
em], i English to the satisfac tion of the dean 
. ORS governing English language tests 


"tor S Who are graduate degree candidates 
of Education. 


to make up such 


and courses for al] international 
are listed under The Degree of 


Th 


whe 
in the pre of Master of Arts in Teaching 
n * Field of Museum Education 
aA 
disci. hoo] of Educ 


ation and Human Development 
inary progr 


offers an intensive inter- 
am in museum education. The pr 


ogram is designed to prepare 
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selected graduates, postgraduates, and professionals for work in art, history, OF 
science museums; zoos, aquaria, or nature centers; and historical societies OF 
sites. Graduates qualify to serve as liaison persons between schools and mu- 
seums and as professionals in museum-related private and public agencies. 
Those interested in museum studies more generally should refer to Museum 


Studies under Courses of Instruction. 


Admission Requirements 


To be admitted to the program in museum education an applicant must have? 
bachelor's degree from an accredited institution; present three written references 
attesting to quality of academic record and work experience; submit scores 0n 
either the Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test; and be 
interviewed by the Selection Committee or make alternative arrangements Spe 
cified by the Committee. Skills in communication, a desire to study and leam 
from museum collections, and an ability to work with people are essenti&^ 
Evidence of strong undergraduate, graduate, or professional experience in such 
fields as American studies, anthropology, art history, fine arts, history, or the 
biological, physical, or social sciences is desirable. 


Plan of Study 


All degree candidates take five sequential core courses in three succé 
semesters beginning in June and ending in April of the following year. i 
student also pursues four elective courses in a chosen museum -related academi“ 
discipline and/or museology. Two carefully supervised field placements provi® | 
direct museum education experience. In the fall semester, students serve two 
days a week as museum resource specialists in an educational site. In the sp? 
semester, students hold four-day-a-week internships in a museum or museum 
related organization. The program requires completion of 33 credit hours. 


agsive 
Eac 


ng 


The Degree of Master of Education 


Elementary Education—The Master of Education in the field of elementai 
education is designed for those with an undergraduate degree in a major othe! 
than education. The minimum 45-credit-hour program includes course work ud 
students who wish to become eligible for certification for teaching at the eleme" 
tary school level; additional course work in content areas may be needed to I 
specific jurisdictional requirements for certification. 1 

Secondary Education— The Master of Education in the field of sec onda! 
education is designed for those with an undergraduate degree in a major (OF ko 
substantial course work) in a field taught in secondary schools. The 36-credi" 
hour program provides eligibility for teacher certification and includes 24 ho! A 
of required courses in education theory and pedagogy and 12 hours that mà) 
in either education or the subject area intended to be taught. 


The Degree of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development! 


; WT a? 
The degree programs leading to the Master of Arts in Education and Hum j 


Development are designed to provide students with specialized knowledge y 
skills required for advanced professional competence in à variety of educatio? 
human development, human service, and service industry careers. Eac” " 
gram of study involves a combination of classroom and field-based learn! $ 
experiences tailored to a professional specialty and individual student need 
Students engage in a wide range of teaching and research approac hes that re 
the School’s commitment to excellence in professional education ma? 
The diversity of master’s programs in the School of Education and HU iet 
Development reflects its belief that education and human development comP 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AND HUMAN 


à multifacete 


d enterprise reac hing persons of all 
lese 


programs develop professional know 
| enable graduates to foster human | 
uals throughout society. Dep 
Prepared to pursue caree 

man service organiz 
Sovernmen 

Maste 


ages in a variety of setti 
ledge, skills, and attitudes t 
earning, growth, and 
ending on the program 
rs in schools, universities, 
ations, cultural and leisure institutions, 
t settings. 

r's programs are available in the fie 


Counseling 
t ree 


lds listed on the following pages 


The master’s progr 
Specialty concentrations and one subspe ialty 
teve] Positions in professional counse 
Specialize in a specific field 
Profession 
equivale 
comb 


ams in counseling 


concentration for entry- 
ling. Program grad 
and to work in a variety 
al counseling is offered 

nt of two full ye 
Ine professional 
Cum, and int 
addition 
Schoo] Cc 
COunse 


uates are prepared to 
of settings in which 
All counseling concentr 
ars of study and provide core ] 
and behavioral studie 
ernship experiences, Some 
to the general admissions re 
Junsel 


ations require the 
earning experiences that 
s with supervised laboratory, prac- 
programs have specific prereqi 
quirements. The maste 
counseling and the doct 


lisites in 
r'S programs in 
oral program in 


Council for the Accreditation of Counseling and 
: elated Educational Programs. The master’s program in rehabilitation « ounsel- 
Ing I$ accredited by the Council on Rehabilitation Education 
Students 


who successfully complete 


unseling are 
apply for certification bv the National Board of Certified Counselors 
rtp. vho successfully complete the graduate program in rehabilitat 
Inseling are eligible to apply for certification by the Commission on Reh 
ation Counselor Certific ation. State licensure and certific ation are 
ost States, ang requirements vary by state 


a graduate program in coi 
P tudents V 


ion 
abili- 
available in 


* core course of studies for all program concentrations includes: ourse work 
health foundations of counseling, human behavior and development, mental 
Brou problems, testing and appraisal, career development, individual and 

P counseling, cross- ultural counseling, and research and statistics 
Complete unity Counseling— This is a 48«« redit-hour program Candidates who 
of hum; ethe program are prepared to enter the counseling profession in a variety 
Pena] E Service settings, including welfare and other soc ial service agencies, 
Boyer, tutions, court systems, employment « 

à lent se 


enters, allied health agencies, 
à rvice agencies, community college counseling cent 
Stance Programs, and private practice. 
Prep ol Counseling —This 48-credit-hour program provides 
tivat “on for individuals to becom 

? SC 


assi ers, empioyee 


professional 


e certified as counselors in public and 
kno i ools. The program is designed to provide students with the requisite 
tio kya and skills to provide professional counseling, assessment, consult 


nd guidance se 


a- 
inn abilitation Cou 


rvices in a school setting. 
nseling—This program prepares ret 


tabilitation counselors 
to "e Persons who are physically, mentally, emotionally, or socially disabled 
asg > r 1 Im > m" A 
With vay Or resume their place in sox lety. The rehabilitation counse 
: le c] 
i : 


lor works 
implement a plan to assist in such areas as 


job placement, supported employment, over oming sub- 
and other physical and social barriers to living a full and satisfying 
With E eam requires 51 credit hours. In an eccererated program, persons 
complete =e ergraduate degree in human services rehabilitation services can 
Us program with a minimum of 42 credit hours. 
sithe Ployee Assistance Counseling This subspec ialty can be elect 
Subs ec} qo mmunity counseling or rehabilitation counse 
employ, y is designed to prepare graduates as 
ance programs in business, industry 


3 ient to develop and 
Stan Pendent living, 
C8 abuse 1 
life. USE 


ed as part of 
ling programs. The 
professional counselors ii 
, and government settings 


1 
39e assist 


)EVELOPMEN 49 


ngs 
that will 
development in individ- 


specialty, students are 
community-based and hu- 


and business and 


are designed to provide 
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Curriculum and Instruction—This program 1s designed to prepare teachers and 
other educational personne! for increased responsibilities in the planning, im- 
plementation, and evaluation of curriculum and instruction 

The 36-credit-hour program includes study in curriculum development, re- 
valuation of instructional practice, teac her education, work with 
chool policy and management. A program spec ializa- 
sd study in elementary education, a content area of 
as a second language, reading, or special educa 


search and « 
special populations, and s 
tion may include advance 
secondary education, English 
tion. A practicum is required. 
am in education policy studies is designed 
for students who wish to develop skills in the technical, political, and manageria 
aspects of education policy analysis Emphasis is placed on developing both à 
broad understanding of the political and soc ial environment in which education 
is formulated and the technical competence to undertake independen! 
ative. Internships are offered in a variety of federal, state 


Education Policy Studies— The progr 


policy 
analysis of a policy initi 


and local agencies. 

The 36-credit-hour program includes course work in the policy-making pro 
cess, planning, evaluation, and current social policies influencing education. 
least 9 hours of electives must be taken in a field of specialization 


rship— This program is designed for persons 
in positions associated with sc hools, highe! 
education, alternative educational settings, or other human service occupations 
in which computers and related information delivery technologies are used. 
program of studies provides students with opportunities to develop the knowl- 
edge, understanding, and skills necessary to provide leadership in the rapi ly 
changing environment of technology use in education. 
The 36-hour program includes required course work in the 
of educational technology, including the use of computers 
tional technology systems, technological management syste 


research methods, and leadership. Some classes are offered on interactive ? 
ve hours of the program are specialization elective 


advisor's consent, from other departments in 


Educational Technology Leade 
who are entering or advancing 


theory and practice 
and other instrue 
ms, policymakiDP 


structional television. Twel 
which can be chosen, with the 
University. 

“Tr á Je 
-This program provides the entry ke 


Elementary/Secondary Administration 
ion in leadership positions, SUC 


professional with preparation for certificat ; 
principal, assistant principal, and department head in elementary and secor ] 
a minimum of three years of success 


arv schools. Candidates must have 
teaching experience. usi 
The 33-credit-hour program includes courses in fundamentals of educatio 
xistration, foundations of curriculum developmen 
supervision in the elementary and secon" 
„anag? 


ent, human relations in educational 1 the 
exten 


admit t, supervision of in^ N 
1; à "E x r) 
tion, the K-12 principalship, 
schools, school business managem 


ment, and school law. Certification requirements for some states may 


program beyond 33 credit hours. A 
Exercise Science— This program is designed to develop competencies to asse 
physical fitness; prescribe therapeutic activities; conduct exercise prog, 
manage corporate fitness programs; evaluate program effectiveness; i w^ 
sports injuries, EKG abnormalities, and anxiety factors related to fitness: 
and kinesiology to physical « onditio® 


apply principles of exercise physiology 
and performance. d ye 
The 36-credit-hour program includes courses in motor development an rit 


escription, sports medicine " 
] exercise: S je” 
aila” o 


aluation and exercise pr 
ee health/fitness programs, anc 
m opportunities on campus are avai" 
‘ardiac Rehabilitation Exerc 


span fitness, fitness ev 
ciples and concepts of employ 
and cardiac rehabilitation. Practicu 
the University’s Runner's Clinic and the ( 
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Eram 


A variety of off« ampus practicum sites are also availab] 
Sive 


e. A comprehen- 
examination is required 


Higher Education Administration 


This program prepares students for admin- 
Istrative positions in institutions of h 


igher education, asso lations, national and 
international government agencies, and business and industry. The program is 


designed so that a student may select a concentration in administration, teach- 
Ing, or, urriculum. The course of studies offers an intensive review of the 

Scope, present status, and trends of higher education in the l 
comparison to selected systems in other parts of the 
edge and skills related to the governance, 


historv, 
Inited States in 
world. Students gain knowl- 


organization, and administration of 
Colleges and universities 
United Credit-hour program includes courses on higher education in the 
colles States, administration of higher education, and the community/junior 
'Be. An internship is required 
Huma 


n Resource Development— 
Or àdvanc 


Jusiness. 


-This program is desi 


gned for persons entering 
ing in positions associated with le 


arning in organizational se 
er large organizations in the 
linary, and students are e 
er needs and objectives. 
Of ang ian required courses in the 36- redit-hour program include fot 
inre in human resource development and 
ating Washington-area business, 


Banizations may be a part of the learning experience. 


Individualized Master’s 


z in Education and Human Development- 
Provides 


across c the Opportunity to develop an individualized curric 
Ment . Xisting fields, both within the S hool of E 
sity an, etween the School and other sc hools a 
Career | - Consortium. The program is design 
flexible Professional objectives of applic 
in ec u Program Structure can be tailored to 

. “ation and human development. 


'S Program of 36 credit hours is available within or across the four de 
> Of the School of Education and Human Devel 
Pment a 1 2-credit-hour core c urriculum consist 
lum. Th cus ial historical philosophical found C and curricu- 
Objective maining 24 credit hours must correspond directly to the program 
inin S and bear a direct relationship to each of the areas identified above, A 

mum of 6 ç redit hours of fieldwork, or the equivalent, must be a part of the 


Mini 
Pro " 
Bram, AJ] work toward the degree must be specified at the time the initial 
IS developed. 


Program ; 
dividual; . Asie - A 
ls dos; dualized Master's in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies — 
%lg . '] 

m Md to permit students to pursue an interdesciplinary cours 
leis o ique Professional goals for special areas and fie 

On back dies. A set of program objectives is spe 
Schoo) Sound and professional goals, and relat 


T} 


liş İş 


ttings in 
public or 
ncouraged to 
e three indations 
adult learning. Fieldwork in 


industry, government, and community 


-This program 
ulum that cuts 
ducation and Human De elop- 


nd departments of the Univer- 
ed to meet specific, identified 
ants who have unique needs. The 
prepare for new and emerging fields 


part- 
opment. The program must 
ing of courses in human devel 
ations in education, 


This program 
e of studies to 
lds in human kinetic s and 
cified for each indiy idual, based 
ed to the overall Objectives of the 
à 36-cre 
Sultas; 
if à dtation by the 
Mona 
Fraction 
“Um 


dit-hour program, with specific 
> advisor and student. Total cre 
Courses are needed to meet the 
and ora] comprehensive e 


course work determined in 
dit hours may be more tl 
student's stated obje 
xamination are required. 


ian 36 
Ctives. A 
Ingo ational Ed 

Advan..: z 
ad q S Vancing ir 


Ve 
Sta * 0 Ime 
“din y T f 


ucation— This program is designed for persons wl 


! positions associated with training, education, ad 
Dt activities in diverse settings that require interna 
1e program provides knowledge of othe 


10 are enter- 
ilt learning, 
tional under- 
r Countries and cultures, 
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a means of interpreting and translating knowledge 
ormal and nonformal school systems as they 
mporary concerns, and future 


using the education system as 
across cultures and analysis of the f 
reflect history, culture, development, values, conte 


trends 

The 33-credit-hour program allows a selection from a variety of subspecial- 
ization areas. Four courses are chosen from international education, comparative 
education, selected topics in international education, international experiences: 
and futurism. The 9-credit-hour subspec ialty complements the major area 0 


study and may be taken in any division of the University. A comprehensive 
examination is required. 


This program is planned 
clinicians, col 
founda 
nent, 


Reading Progress Management: Classroom and Clinic 
ation professionals as special teachers, 


The program develops competencies in the 
classroom and individual diagnosis and treat! 


to prepare reading edu 
sultants, and supervisors. 


tions of reading instruction, 

and specialized knowledge areas reflecting the student's career interests. This 

enables students to meet the professional standards for reading specialists as 
iation. Theory and practice & 


specified by the International Reading Assoc 
carefully integrated in classroom courses and in practicums that are schoo™ 


based or in the Reading Center, a multidisciplinary clinical center loc ated in the 
School of Education and Human Development 

The 33-credit-hour program includes courses in 
diagnostic teaching of reading (K-6), clir 
assessment of cognitive functioning. Dep 
interests, courses are taken in reading in the content are 
cognitive models and instruction, the organization and administration of re 
or severe learning disabilities in reading. 


foundations of reading devel 
rical study of reading pt 
ending on a student's care? 


as at the secondary lev@® 
ading 


opment, 
lems, and 


programs, 
Special Education— The four master’s programs in special education provide 
core and specialty studies and field experiences designed to prepare highl 
competent and committed professionals for a broad range of educational 8P 
leadership roles in the field of special education and related services. ; 
Early Childhood Special Education— This program is designed to prepa! 

1 insight and knowledge in the areas of the development of youn 
handicapping conditions, identification and assessme” 
aching and alternative models of service for devert, 
je program prepares teachers of develo? 
lirect service role) and early childho? 


educators witl 
exceptional children, 
procedures, and clinic al te 
mentally delayed young € hildren. TI 
mentally delayed young children (a ¢ 
special education strategists (a consultative role). "i 
The 39-credit-hour program includes courses in language development, j^ 
cal and atypical development, developmental and formal assessment, MY 
disciplinary theory, professional roles, family intervention skills, behavior ™ " 
t. and legal policy concerns. A seminar, practicum, and interns ip? 


agemen 
required E 

Infant Special Education— This program is designed to prepare profession « 
to serve the needs of developmentally delayed and at-risk infants and tO ire 


and their families. The course of study prepares students to perform “na 


consultative, and research roles in health care; jude 


service, administrative, 
as in 


services, and educational settings. Internships in specialization are ses 
hospital-based programs, infant intervention settings, developmental pr 
ment clinics, research fac ilities, day-care centers, and advocacy organiza yes 


dical and genetic ym 


The 39-credit-hour program includes courses in me 
; ing, tec 
al programming ^ sate 


infant development and assessment, neurodevelopment 
systems intervention, case-management approaches, an wise? 
functioning. A seminar, practicum, and internship are f@? p 
Emotionally Disturbed Students— his Ps 
ork as members of multidisciplinaty "gh 
rs, and schools that serve seri 


ogy, family 
disciplinary team 

Special Education for Seriously 
gram prepares special educators to w 
in residential sites, extended day-care cente 
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| 
emotionally disturbed students. Partic Ipants develop professional skills to as- 

sess problems, plan teaching Strategies, create a therapeutic milieu, tap multi- | 
agency re 


| sources, counsel students and their families, and build realistic learn- 
| ing and living expectations 


| The 36-¢ redit-hour program include 
| PSychoeducational « haracteristics of tl 
Specialized curric ulum methods 
eory and planning approaches. Students are re 
Ship and in course work or clinical e 
Sychiatry and Behavioral Sciences, 

| hel Transitional Special Education 

e p 


youth and 
Inc epe 


s courses in development 
ie seriously emotionally « 


al assessment, | 
and intervention strate 


listurbed student, | 
gies, and interdisciplinary | 
quired to participate in an intern- 

Xperiences in the Educational Le 
and Psychology Departments. 
This program is designed to train 
adults with special needs to make the 
ndent lix ing and em 
Ours of graduate 
Ours wil] y 


le. followi 


adership, 


those who 
transition from school to 
ployment. The program requires at least 39 credit 


course work and field experience, although the tota] number of 
ary depending on the ( ertification options selected by the student 


ng areas of specialization are offered secondary and vocational 
Programming, collaborative voc ational evaluation, corre tions, school-based 
0catis.. x 

Cationa] evaluation, and learning disabilities 

Supervision This program is de 


signed primarily to 
other educ 


k ational personne 
“UPervisor 


“isory Pos 


prepare teachers and 

l for increased responsibility in teaching and for 

y positions. The program offerings lead toward c ertitication for super- 

itions in most school jurisdictions. Basic courses relate to general 

hs nervisory princ iples and responsibilities and are also of interest to ed 
; »I-SChool educational and! 


ucators 
min; uman service agencies. Candidates must have a 
nimum of three years of successful 
e 33-¢ 


teaching experience. 
evelo credit-hour program includes courses in the foundations of curric ulum 
str cent, human relations in educational management, supervision of in- 
elective and supervision in the elementary and secondary school. Appropriate 
increas Courses, selected with the approval of a faculty advisor, allow students to 
"ase knowledge and skills in teaching content areas and in other humanistic 
ehaviora] disciplines related to education and supervision. The program is 


Struc ‘ > > 
lang ured to meet certification requirements in the District of Columbia, Mary- 
and some other States. 


' Virginia, 

m Administration This is an internationally 

Prior, Vith the professional and research 
lori V 


Pub]; Y On preparation of career entry and mid-level management positions in 
: "t VICe organizations providing tourism services at the local, state provin- 

' Tegional, national, and international levels as well as in public, nonprofit, 
Vate-sector organizations involved in integrated and cooperative market- 
vidua iganism destinations. products, and services Students may develop indi- 
Ngo)... à Study plans based upon defined career requirements and utilizing the 
he University 


oriented program con- 
aspects of travel and tourism. It places 


TCes of t 


‘Wigley y and the Washington metropolitan area 
in Y-nine credit hours are required 

ticum three com 
of to- Core 
Tism, 


including five core Courses, six courses 
ponent concentrations, and an advanced semina 
Courses include economic ; Social, cultural, and ecologi 
tourism administration, tourism research, 
: ' A 36-credit-ho esis program wit 
ailable hour thesis [ gram with 


admission Re 
t Education 


rand prac- 
cal aspects 
and tourism systems 
a comprehensive examination is 


quirements for the Master of Arts 

3 and Human Development 

ica Choo] of Educ 

Adm; "lC Potential 

Sun, Sion de 
PPort of the 


ation and Human Development seeks 
, high motivation, and aptitude 
Cisions are based on 
applic 


applicants with strong 
to do graduate-level work 
an evaluation of all material submitted in 
ation. The School requires official transcripts of all previous 


LLETIN 
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54 
undergraduate and graduate course work and acceptable test scores on either the 
Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test 

Two letters of recommendation and a personal interview with the Graduate 
Admissions Coordinator are required. The interview may be waived with per 
mission of the coordinator for those living outside the Washington metropolitan 


area. 

In addition to t 
personal interviews, relevant professional experience, 
before a final decision on admission is mad 


documentation 
application to the individual School program, information on specific require 


ments will be sent to the applicant. The personal interview, professional expe! 
ence, and supporting references provide important qualitative evidence con 


hese basic requirements, individual programs may require 
and other supporting 


e. Upon receipt of the 


cerning an applicant's academic potential and professional background. 
The admission review is based upon a comparison of qualifications among all 
ria an 


those who apply, weighing both the School's general admissions crite 
program-specific criteria. 

Positive decisions are made quickly for applicants who present uniformly 
strong application credentials in all areas. In some cases, unusually strong 
factors will offset comparatively weak factors and result in an offer of admissio® 
to provisional status in the S« hool. For a student to be admitted to full candidacy 
from provisional status, he or she must earn grades of B or better in the first 


credit hours of course work. Grades of I are not acc eptable. 


International Students 


previously listed criteria for admissions, international students 


In addition to all 


must submit the following credentials: k 
1. Certified English translations of all prior ac ademic records for course wor 
alent to the bachelor’s degree in the United States: 


that corresponds or is equiv 
tials 


Any graduate-level work « ompleted should also be included in the creden 
package. Translations that are not properly certified will not be accepted. 

2. Scores of the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL), with a tota 
score of at least 580. Applicants with scores between 550 and 580 may still be 
considered for admission but will be required to take an English as a Foreig? 
Language course prior to beginning course work toward the degree 

3. A Financial Certificate, required of any applicant who plans to 
United States to study at George Washington University and whose visa 
either student (F) or exchange visitor (J). Proof of funds in the form of 4 y 
statement issued by the bank of the individual who is to support the stude 
should accompany the Financial Certificate. 


enter the 
status} 


Advanced Standing 

»s taken at other a 3 
ed in the S¢ d 
A maximü 
ard the mas 


Advanced standing is granted for approved cours: ccredil 
institutions, but a minimum of 24 credit hours must be complet 

of Education and Human Development as a master's « andidate. 
12 credit hours taken in nondegree status may be credited tow 


ter’ 


degree jor 
Advanced standing is not granted for work completed five or more years be " 


application for admission or readmission to master's candidacy. All wor rte! 
cepted for advanced standing must have been earned with a grade of B 0T 7 jj 
and must be approved for acceptance by both the advisor and the dean. * 
Satisfactory, Audit, or other nonletter grades are not à ceptable. 


Plan of Study 
9n 


Hum 


degree of Master of Arts in Education and | pi? 
te credit. Severa 


The plan of study leading to the 
Development requires a minimum of 33 hours of gradua 
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Brams have additional credit ho 


an may, at the student's 
Option, include a thesis carrying six hours of graduate « redit. Whether or not a 
| student se 


lects the thesis option, a minimum of 18 hours must be from courses 
| Planned primarily for graduate students (third-group« ourses). A minimum of 12 
| 


urs, not inc luding the thesis, must be from courses offered by the School of 
*ducation and Human Development 


Ograms are initially reviewe 
School of Educ 


ur requirements. The pl 


d in conference with an 
sation and Human Development 
*signated advisor in the candi 
On à candidate's interests 
Schools are d 
in Which the 


admission advisor in the 
and subsequently finalized witha 
date’s area of specialization Programs are based 
and background; those related to tea hing in public 

esigned around certification requirements of the state and locality 
candidate plans to teach 
degree requirements must be 


f completed within six years, whether study is 
ES time or part time. An additional (or seventh) year is allowed in the case of a 
Student who breaks enrollment and is s 


subsequently readmitted. 


“ntinuous Enrollment and Residence 
Students must be continuously enrolled in the School of Educ 
sen opment unless the dean grants a leave of at i : 
a ester of the academic year will result in lapse of candidacy Subsequent 
establia On is subject to whatever new conditions and regulations have been 
"ablished by the School. 


Students who are graduating, requestin 
ete, or taking the 


E comprehensive 
et hour during the semester in v 
«TOllment or leave of absence 


ation and Human 
sence. Failure to register each 


8 grade changes from that of Incom- 
examination must be registered for at least 1 
which these activities take place. Continuous 


status is not acceptable in these circumstances. 
may, however, choose to wait for a semester in whic h they are a tively 


for courses to finish Incompletes. It is necessary to register for the 
Sessions only if the student is applying to graduate during the 


tudents 
l'égistereq 
S 


summer. 


Brad "Point average of 3.0 is required 
Tega; C in more than six credit hours 
"ive à grade of F must confer with the 


© Thesis 


for graduation. Students who receive the 
are subject to suspension. Students who 
dean before enrollment for further work. 


ents may elect a thesis option. The choice of the 
§ Ved in Writing by the student’s advisor and filed int 
te ment of the School's standards for the thesis and 


offic ations regarding the form and reproduction of the 
Ce of the dean. 


ay a 
Perio ment of tuition for the thesis course e 


0 : ! 
unge d x registration, to the advice and 
time , whom the thesis is to be 


Nay Je gre ~ " > 
Program, Branted. The stude 


thesis subject must be 
he office of the dean. A 
printed copies of detailed 
thesis are available in the 


ntitles the candidate, 


direction of the member o 
written. In case 


nt must, however, be enrolled ¢ on 


during the 
f the faculty 
l, additional 


tinuously in the 
Brant ) ìe preparation of the thesis extends beyond the additional time 
tition ' ^e Student must register for the entire six hours of thesis again and pay 
as for a repeated course 

aster, 
C : Comprehensive Examination 

x ndiq; 
h oe in master's programs requiring 33 credit hours must take a compre- 
Te ^ examination. Candidates in some nonteaching programs whose basic 
With "Ments exce 


ed 36 credit hours may waive the 


1e academic advisor. ( ;'andidates v 
8istered for at le 


tion PProva] of t} 


comprehensive examination 
St be re 


who plan to take the examina- 
ast 1 credit hour in the semester it is to be taken 
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and must file a written application in the office of the School of Education and 
Human Development no later than 30 days prior to the date of the examination. 
Comprehensive examinations are required of students in Elementary/Secondary 
Administration, Supervision, and all programs in Human Kinetics and Leisure 
Studies and in Teacher Preparation and Special Education 


Work in Other Academic Departments 

oping or strengthening their academic 
irriculum and Instruction encourages 
credit hours of work in departments other than education. The program 
designed to meet the need of in-service teachers for additional work in à content 
area to qualify for advanced certification or to improve classroom skills and mày 
also be helpful to previously trained teachers planning to re-enter the profession 
The major emphasis is upon strengthening both academic and profession 


compe- 
12 to 1? 
is 


For teachers interested in devel 
tence, the master's program in Ct 


competencies. 


Second Master's Degree 
Persons seeking a second master's degree in the School of Education and Huma? 
Development must complete all core and specialization requirements an 


minimum residency requirement of 24 credit hours. 


The Degree of Education Specialist 


advanced study leading to the degree of Educ 
education who seek furthe 


ation Specialist ^ 
r profession? 


Advanced Graduate Faculty andis 
ling, curriculum and instructio™ 
, and special education. 


The program of 
for students with master’s degrees in 
preparation for specific objectives. 

The program is under the supervision of the 
available in the fields of administration, counse 
higher education, human resource development 
Admissions Requirements 


The following are required for entrance to an Education Specialist program s 

Master of Arts in Education and Human Development or its equivalent, two ye i 

of pertinent experience in an education or human development field, an h 
r 


graduate scholastic average of at least 3.3 and an acceptable score on eithe 
Graduate Record Examination or Miller Analogies Test. Two letters oí recomme 
dation, one from a professional supervisor and one from the most recent gradual? 
faculty advisor, are required, along with a statement of professional goals. pat 
applicant must be interviewed and recommended by a faculty advisor in 


major field. 


Scholarship 
> i . : um 8$ 
Scholarship requirements for the degree of Education Specialist are the same 


a se 
those for the degree of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development! 


above). 


Programs of Study and Degree Requirements 
«hà 
t wit ] 


are developed, through a plan of study worked ou "m. 


faculty advisor, to fit the candidate's skills, interests, and career goals. / Ar 
mum of 30 credit hours beyond the requirements of the degree of Master 9 york 
in Education and Human Development is required. At least 21 hours of this 


must be taken in residence at GW. A maximum of five calendar years is 4 


for completion of the program. 
At least 12 of the required 30 hours must be in appropriate 


Individual programs 


iow?! 


" 
es! 
graduate cours 


{ENT 57 
educ ation selected from 
(2) bac kground 


Specialization. 
| 


the following areas 
and general principles of t} 
A graduate-level] researc} 
i le Program if it was not ( omy 


| The ( 


(1) foundations and ¢ ognate study, 
ie field of study, and (3) an area of 
1 methods course must be included in 


jleted in previous graduate work 


;omprehensive Examination 
Successful c om 
tion, at the 
examinat 
taken 
to the 


pletion of a six-hour written e 
option of the major field ad 
ion must be registered for at least 1 credit hour in t! 


and must file a written application in the dean's office at least 30 days prior 
date of the examination 


xamination and/or an oral 


examina- 
visor, 1s required. Candidates t 


aking the 
1e semester it is to be 


| The Degree 


The School of Education and Human Develo 
Study leading to the de 
Under the 
Study 
develo 
Üevelo 
able i 


of Doctor of Education 


pment offers programs of 
gree of Doctor of Education 
supervision of the Advanced ( 
in curriculum and instruction, 


Pment, educational administratic 
pmen 


advanced 
These programs, which are 
sraduate Faculty, provide major fie] 


special education, counse 


n and policy studies, hun 
t, and higher education administr 


nistration, higher education admi 
counseling, curriculum and instructi 
, human resource deve 


ds of 
ling, human 
làn resource 
ation. Supporting fields are avail- 
nistration, college student devel- 


n, elementary educ ation, human 


lopment, international edu ation, program 
education, special education, supervision, 
and tourism administration. With the approval of a student's 
anning committee, course work may be taken in other departments of 
Diversity. A]] programs require study of interrelated areas of ed 
"OCtora] dissertation in the 


major field of study 
doctora] programs are designed to accommodate the needs of working 
Bra Ssionals who must pursue their studies on a part-time basis. Required 
“Quate 


nd COurses, with few exceptions, are offered in the late afternoon 
evening., In some programs, n at off-campus 


ucation and 


Tofe 


co selected courses may be take 
Cations. 


Mission Requirements 


cy 3 ; 
Brad applicant must have adequate preparation for advanced study, including 
teuin pork in fields prerequisite to his or her objective and comparable to that 
"quire j 
at thi red for the degree of Master of Arts in Educ 
S 


ation and Human Devel 
a master's degree in a field other thane 
rie study provided that the degree and 
or po are judged relevant by the major field program faculty. 
Consider ‘pplication to be forwarded to the major field program fa ulty for their 
3.3 and anon, an applicant must have a minimum graduate sc holastic 
Exam; 5 90th percentile score on the Miller Analogies Test or Gr 
- Under certain ircumstances, the associate de 


D Jr iv 1 " n 
May 1, llVersity, Students with 


opment 
be Considered for doctoral 


ducation 
previous 


average of 
aduate Record 


an may recommend 
ated criteria but who h 


ld. Programs often set high 
vailable for new doctora] st 


totp nation 
8 fa Pd 

Sxtepp Ulty a student who does not meet the st as shown 
lona promise in the chosen fie er admission 


udents limits 
Mber t 


ant is strongly encouraged to schedule an interview with the associ- 
lego « Who wil] discuss the applicant's needs in relation to the S hool's 
“ant thn’ &Xplain the required procedures and standards, and guide the appli- 
ter: ugh the admission process. In addition, all applicants must have an 
tecon W With faculty members in the 
the 


major field. Students 


receiving favorable 
deo», "ations from the major field faculty 
egree, J 


are admitted to precandidacy for 


- 
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Students from countries where English is not an 
official language and who have not earned à bachelor's or master's degree from à 
regionally accredited college or university in the United States are required to 
take the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). A minimum TOEFL score 
of 580 is required for consideration for admission 

Provisional or conditional admission may be granted a student whose TOEFL 
between 550 and 580; the student will be required to take the I Iniversity § 


acement test prior to the first registration: 
the 


and subsequent class performance, 
be restricted in the number and type 


rat can be taken. Students assigned English as a Foreign Language 
additional related tuition expenses às well as 8 
:d to complete their degree program: 


International Students 


score 1S 
English as a Foreign Language pl 
Depending on the results of this test 
student’s first-year academic program may 
of courses tl 
(EFL) courses should anticipate 
le extended period of time require 


possil 
For those students required to take EFL courses, the School's minimum 
rement is considered to be satisfied either bY 


English language proficiency requi 
(a) successful completion of EFL 50 ( 
International Students) with a minimum grac 
director of English as a Foreign Language indic 


comparable proficiency status. 


English Composition/Resear h Methods fot 
le of B; or (b) an evaluation by the 
ating that the student has achieve 


Precandidacy 
rk in the 


In the precandidacy period a minimum of nine credit hours of coursé wo 
Faculty: 


program, including requirements specified by the Advanced Graduate i 
must be completed. Full-time students must complete this work within the firs 
lents must complete it within three semesters 


18 credit hours; part-time stuc 
admission to precandidacy. Application for full candidacy will then be dec! e 


on the basis of the quality of scholarship in the precandidacy period, the recom 
mendations of instructors, à detailed plan for the balance of the program, an 


qualifying examination. 


Plan of Study 
, e 
ars of full-time study beyond the master $ deg 


In general, from two to three ye 
are required. Course work 8 d 


in education, or the equivalent in part-time study, 
examinations must be completed within five years, and the entire program 


be completed within eight years. 

Programs are individually planned. Each program is divided into two pari 
The first consists of studies preparatory to taking major and supporting ^j 
hensive examinations and required research tool studies. The seco” 
of the doctoral dissertation and the final oral examination. p 
ission to doctoral candidacy, the student is assigned to a prog" s 
aculty members, one of whom must bê pi 
nts who have completed the compre pi 
approval of a dissertation fire 
hours of Dissertation Research in two consecu 
mester thereafter, until the satisfactory comple! 
24 credit hours of dissertation rese 
Doctoral Student Handboe™ 


compre 
consists 

Upon adn 
planning committee of three f 
outside the major field of study. Stude 


sive examinations and have received committee 


posal must register for 6 
semesters and 3 hours per se 
of the dissertation or the completion of 
More specific information is available in the 


ur 


he 
] semester, the student must pass à three v 
f which includes material from ^ 5 ge 
al s ,nts W 3 
al stude mp 


Comprehensive Examinations 


No later than the end of the thirc 
qualifying examination, the content o 
major field of study and foundations of education. Doctor 
ceived an Ed.S. from this University, having consequently taken à CO bt 
hensive examination, are required only to take the foundations portion rite 


qualifying examination. Supporting field examinations are three-hour 
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examinations: if required, they are taken before the integrative comprehensive | 

*xamination. All course work, including the researc h tool requirement, must be 

Successfully ompleted prior to taking the integrative compre} 

tion (the only exception is the P. 


1ensive examina- | 
re-Dissertation Seminar) The integrative com- 
Prehensive examination is a written 12-} 


10ur examination, six hours on each of | 
two suc essive days. The ¢ 


andidate begins the sex ond part of the program after 
the Satisfactory « ompletion of all examinations 


and the required researc h tool | 
field, Candidates taking the examination must be registered for at least 1 credit 
Our in the semester it is to be taken and must file a written application in the 
®an's office at least 30 days prior to the date of the examination 


| 
| 
The Dissertation | 
A dissertation is required as evidence of 


legea». 
esearch and to interpret and present its results 
At the ł 


beginning of the dissertation phase, the de 
pommmittee, consisting of a « hairperson (usually a 

leld) and two additional faculty members. T} 
tab posal for the dissertation to this committee, which determines its accep- 
With nf The dissertation is completed under the guidanc e of the chairperson, 

,. “üe advice of the other members of the dissertation commi tee. 
? graduate in a particular semester, the ¢ andidate must submit to t 
„er than the date ndar, four c omplete copies of the disserta- 
Of the an abstract and biographical skete h f T inc lusion in the announcement 
* ex production by l niversity Microfilms, Inc. Printed 
ations regarding the form and reproduction of the disser- 
ne abstract, and services offered by University Microfilms, 
ET Available in the office of the dean. The successful candidate for the 
Oward t is required, before receiving the degree, to pay fees that are applied 
Annoy ne expense of binding library copies of the dissertation, printing the 
Divers ment of the Final Examination, and the basic service rendered by 
TSIty Microfilms, Inc » and to sign a microfilm agreement 
EN Final Examination 

athe the dissertation has approval of th 
Ora] a nmittee member, the candidate is recommended to the 
COnferred nation, which must be passed at least 30 days before t 
ee ofthe i 1e examination is open to the put 
t ;:aculty, appointed by the de 
" , “aNdidate’s field of study from 


ability to perform original scholarly 


an appoints a dissertation | 
faculty member in the major 


1e candidate is required to submita 


he dean, no 


tati tailed regul 


on, preparation of t 


e dissertation chairman and at least one 


dean for the final 
he degree is to be 
Jlic and is conducted by a commit- 
an, supplemented by at least two leaders in 


outside the University. Candidates who 
ly pass the oral examination are recommended for the degree by the 
he School of Educ 


sation and Human Development. Three final edited 
Onth Of the dissert 


ation must be submitted to the office of the dean within one 
degree of the final oral examination and no later than one month before the 
"* IS to be conferred. 


"tinuous Study 
Stug ~ 


and Residence 
Deve) tS must 


E be continuously enrolled in the 
absen Dment, unless the dean or the Adv 


Ce 1 

lapse ce Failure to register e 

tions & candidacy, Subs 
n regulations hav 


School of Educatio 


anced Graduate Faculty gr 
ach semester of the 


equent readmission is su 
e been established by the 


n and Human 
ants a leave of 
academic year may result in 
bject to whatever new condi- 
x Advanced Graduate Faculty 
eac 

Th Cation Curricula 

es 
Sc 

Planne °°! of Educ 


Programs for 


er Certifi 


ation and Human 


Development provides 
libera] 


individually 
arts graduates with approp 


riate degrees from ac- 


IN 
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Those seeking certifica- 
a degree, may enroll in a certification program if 


equirements of degree € andidates. The 
rest to teachers who wish to 


credited institutions who wish to prepare for teaching 


tion, but not wishing to work for 
thev meet the admission and s¢ holarship r 
School also provides a wide range of courses of inte 


renew licenses 


Off-Campus Degree Programs 
The School of Education and Human Development offers off-campus programs 
leading to the Master of Arts in Education and Human Development in the fields 
of educational technology leadership, higher education administration, human 
resource development, early childhood special education, transitional speci& 
education, and supervision; the Master of Education in the field of sec ondary 
education; and the Education Specialist in the fields of administration, human 
resource development, and higher education. The programs are administere 


through the Division of Continuing Education. 


z 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Acting Dean C.M. Gilmore 
Associate Dean J.E. Feir 


Introduction 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science was organized in 
Corcoran Scientific School of Columbian University. It was namec 
William W. Corcoran, president of the University’s Board of Trustees fr 
to 1888. The school was among the first to ac cept women for degree canc 


engineering. 

The organization anc 
the vears, but throughout most of its h 
by its emphasis on principles rather 


adopted in 1962. 
Through its four departments _Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental 


neering; Electrical Engineering and Computer Science; Engineering Mane 
ment; and Operations Research—the School of Engineering and Applied sci? 
offers graduate study leading to the degrees of Master of Science, Masten as 
Engineering Management, and Doctor of Science and to the professional degi ag 
of Engineer and Applied Scientist Programs are individually planned acco" 
to the student's preparation and needs. 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science maint 
varied computing facilities as well as an array of laboratory facil 
study and research in such areas as general-purpose electronics, 
science, graphics, computer-aided design, robotics and computer-aide «agit 
facturing, computer-aided engineering, artificial intelligence/software eng owe! 
ing, decision support systems, human factors, communications research jui 
systems, control systems, medical engineering, combustion diagnostics, me 
mechanics and hydraulics, environmental engineering, propulsion, S". gn 
chanics, thermal sciences and instrumentation, thin-film developme?" 


communications, microwaves, and lasers. 


1884 as UY 
] in honor A 
om 197 
lidacy! 
1 offerings of the school have « h es o 
istory the program has been ¢ haracteri, 
than technology. The current name V^ 


anged several tim 


Eng 
; 


ave ê 
ains extensiVe ot! 
ities to SUP iet 
som V 
com y 


Among the special opportunities offere 
utes established for the purpose 
culty rese 


arch, strengthening ties wit 
try 


and ¢ ontributing to the 
nstitute for Applie 
tute for Inforr 


nation Science and Te 
and 


Engineering; Institute for Re 
tudy of F 


Ment of F] 


ton, Virginia): Institute for Medic 

®chnology: National Maritime 
, ne Sc hool also offers a compreh 
Its Continuing Engineering Educ 


Degree Programs 


T c 
he Braduate course work offe 


f ; Pg 
ollowing list is found under the departme 


Civi : 
lvil, Mechanical, and 
í eroacoustics 


Ae "m 
i TOnautics, Astronautics, and Propulsion 


MPuter-Aided Design, Computer-Integrated 
n Sign and Manufac turing 


tonmental and Water Resources 
“yj Bineering 
E Mechanics, Thermal Sciences, and 
ergy 
Geo > . 
Meg} Chica] Engineering 
Ocea anica Engineering 
yan an arine Engineeri 
Solid Marine Engineering 


*Chanics and Materials Science 
Structur: ^ F 


.. Engineering, Structural Dynamics, 
Computer-Aided Structural Design 


Electri 

rical Engineering and Computer Science 
Qa mation and Robotics 
Co munications 


Com Püter Science (Artificial Intelligence) 


Co pt E Science (Hardware and Systems) 
Elect €t Science (Software and Systems) 
Ene; Physics 

y ` ^ » 
Medo Conversion, Power, and Transmission 
SYstems “gineering 
Telec 1 Science, Networks, and Controls 


~ munications and Computers 


Rap: 
1 : 
ss neering Management 


nce and Human Factors 
and Facilities Management 
viron, g! anagement 
n nt. ; 
renta] and Energy Management 
anagement 
üpe r 
Manufament of Research and Development 
Matketin uring Management 
eli we of Technology 
nSteme p <S Management 
“’hsno gineering and Management 
ation ) anagement 


d by the School are t 
ot creating opportunities for 
th counterpar 
development and } 
d Space Research: Institute for Art 
chnology; Institute tor Management Sci 
liability anc 
atigue, Fracture, and Struc tural Reliabilit 
ight Sciences (located atthe NASA 


1 Risk Analysis Institute for the 


Langley Research Center ir 
al Imaging and Image Analysis: Cen 
Enhancement Institute. 

ensive program of noncredit co 
ation Program 


red in support of the d 


ten research insti- 
students and 
ts in government and indus- 


iarnessing of emerging te hnology 


tificial Intelligence: Insti- 

ence 
t 

y; Joint Institute for Advance- 

1 Hamp- 

ter for High 


urses through 


egree programs in the 


nts designated by bold type 


"rin a L Degrees Offered 
Environmental Engineering 


M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc 
M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.S 


M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.S 
M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.S 


M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc 
M.S., Engr., App.Sc. 


M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc 


M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc 


M.S 

M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.S 
M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.S 
M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc 
M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc 
M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc 
M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.S 
M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc 
M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc 
M.S 


M.S., Engr App.Sc., D.S¢ 

M.E.M., Engr App.Sc., D.S¢ 
M.E.M., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc 
M.E.M., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc 


M.E.M., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc 
M.E.M., Engr., App.Sc., D.S 
M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.S 

M.E.M., Engr App.Sc., D.S 
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N 


Operations Research 


Defense Science M.S 
Energy Systems M.S 
General Operations Research M.S., App.S¢ 
Industrial and Engineering Statistics M.S 
Logistics Engineering M.S 
Management Science M.S 
Manufacturing Systems M.S 
Mathematical Modeling in Information Systems M.S 
Mathematical Optimization M.S., D.Sc 
Model Building for Transportation Flows M.S 
Operations Researc h in Industrial 

Engineering Systems M.S 
Quantitative Decision Making for Public Policy M.S. 

M.S., D.S 


Stochastic Modeling 


Admission 

For specific entrance requirements, please see individual degree programs: 
English Language Requirements for International Students 

the official language is not English must take 
. The results of the test must 
ar of Engineering 
Universi 
L score 


Allapplicants from countries where 
f English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) 
sent by the administering institution directly to the Manage 
Admissions, Tompkins Hall of Engineering, George Washingtor 
Washington, D.C. 20052. The University looks for a minimum TOEF 
550 in considering candidates for admission. J 
anguage is not English and who are newly enrolled 1 

any degree program offered by the Department of Engineering Management mu 
also take, prior to registration, the GW English as a Foreign Language placem 
test administered by the English for International Students program. The resu / 

of the test will determine whether the student must complete English 8$ 
Foreign Language (EFL) course work before enrolling in other courses. ini 
Students admitted to degree programs in departments other than Engineer. 
Management will be required to take the GW English as a Foreign Lang! he 

lacement test if they did not score at least 600 on the TOEFL and 5 out of 6 on! 


the Test o 


Students whose native | 


p P 
Test of Written English (TWE). The results of this test will determine what et 
of EFL course work, if any, the student will be required to complete en 
beginning a full program of studv in a SEAS curriculum. Such course work " 
extend the period of time needed to complete the degree. t 
Students who score below 425 on the TOEFL will not be admitted M 
University in full degree status. However, those who meet all the tec tg 
anding academic records y e 


requirements for admission and have outst p 
admitted on a provisional basis. Such students will have degree status only “o 


they have successfully completed the level of EFL 30 within one calen¢ ar y" 


the date of registration. 


Transfer of Credit 

Up to 6 credit hours may be accepted in transfer, when applicable, to meet de ef! 
requirements of the School, if approved by the student's advisor and depa! qp 
chair. The credit must have been completed with grades of A or B at 4 pei 
accredited and recognized institution, at a level of study equivalent to thà ra 
pursued at GW. In addition, the professional and doctoral degree pron ott! 
require that the credit be earned no more than five years prior to admiss!O ail! 
GW program, and some departments require that it be earned more re se 
Credit applied toward a previous degree may not be transferred. Transfer 9 


regulations 


| 
Í 
| 
apply to courses taken as 
of Cont 


a nondegree student through GW’s Div ision 
inuing Education 


| 
Regulations 


See Fees and Financial Regulations 


; University Regulations | 
Attendan: e 


Students may not at 
only those lasses for which they are re 
a Meetings of the 

e Work require 


tend classes unti] registration is completed 


gistered. Students 
courses in which they are re 
d. Students mav be 


"n | 
They may attend 
are expected to attend 
gistered, fully prepared 


to carry on 
dropped from any ¢ ourse 


for undue absence 


| Grades 


The following grading system is used: 
ail; CR, Credit (for satisfactory the 
Authorized Withdrawal; Z, 1 


At the option of the 
Tsong be 


A, Excellent; B Good: C Mi 
sis completion); I, Incom 
Jnauthorized Withdrawal 
Instructor, the grade of I may be recorded if a student, for 
yond his or her control, is unable to « omplete the work of the Course 
When the instructor is informed of and approves such reasons before the date 
a Brades must be reported. The grade may be used only if the student's prior 
hij o mance and class attendance in the course have been satisfactory, Any 
instruct. complete the work of a « ourse that is not satisfactorily explained to the 
accept, Y; before the date when grades must be turned in will be graded F. If 
"Ptable reasons are later presented, the instructor may initiate an appropriate 
? change, Although the grade of I may remain on the records for a maximum 
Which Qa the instructor should normally set a much briefer period within 
by th $uncompleted work must be made up. The grade of I cannot b 


wh. © Student's reregistering for the course h 
Where 


nimum Pass; F, 
plete; IP, Progress: W. 


e removed 
ere or taking its equivalent el 


se- 
Íca]| An incomplete that is not removed within one calendar year is automat- 
Th Changed to an F. 
She e symbol Z is assigned when a student is registered for a course that he Or 
Work as not attended and for which he or she has done no substantial graded 
Vera le grade of Z will not be considered in determining the grade-point 
Tage, | 
Credis. n : x 
der cu No Credit Grading System—SEAS students may take SEAS , ourses un- 
"bplieg Credit/no credit grading system, but credit for such courses cannot be 
"d toward any degree program in SEAS 
les; 
"Side va < 
" nce and Continuous Enrollment 
Wor : 
by the k for the degree must be done in residence unless an 


bec “partment chair. In addi 
Who res vously enrolled in tl 
Progr, T S his or her registration must a 
Mainta; under whatever conditions 


4 N conti : 
Ca . Continuous enrollme 
tegorieg 


exception is granted 
program is expected to 
gree is conferred. 
pply for readmission to t 
and regulations are in forc e at th 
nt, a student may register in one 


tion, a student ina degree 


1e School until the de A student 


he degree 
at time. To 


of the following 
Nact 


Wai ET Status or Le 
other Braduation 
atea fo Institution (v 
Cope B Or militar 

Con ^ ive educ 
Cedit pe vous F 


ave of Absence 


—This status is available to students who are 
(with all requ 


irements completed); attending classes at 
vith special approval): temporarily transferred out of the 


y TDY); having temporary medical problems; or undertaking 
ation work assignments. 


must register for 1 
signation to prepare for or take the comprehensive or 
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Master's Degree Programs 


Entrance Requirements 
Admission to study toward a master s degree requires an appropriate bachelor’s 
degree from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity for productive 
work in the field selected, suc h as may be indicated by undergraduate grades 
GRE scores, and similar data (Although GRE scores are not required for admis 
sion to SEAS, applicants are enc ouraged to take the examination.) 
An applicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation may be required 
to take prescribed undergraduate courses as an unclassified student before being 
admitted to degree candidate status. If such deficiencies are minimal, the appli- 
admitted directly to degree candidate status and allowed to take 4 
limited number of graduate courses while completing the undergraduate courses 
In no case may the undergraduate courses thus 


in which he or she is deficient. 
taken fulfill any part of the requirements for the master’s degree. 


cant may be 


General Program Requirements 

cover a variety of fields or may concentrate V 
isists of 24 credit hours of approve 
alent to 6 credit hours). With the 
rogram without? 


The student's program may 
particular areas. The minimum program cor 
graduate courses and a master's thesis (equiv 
approval of the department, the student may elect an optional p 
thesis that consists of a minimum of 33 credit hours of approved gradu 
courses. Students whose undergraduate study does not include necessary pre 
requisites may be required to take additional course work. All master's candi 
»s must also pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination. 

the student is assigned an advisor. Programs of study a 
determined by established prerequisites and the requirements of the departman 


hich the student wishes to study. The program of study in preparation for of 
ion must be approved by the student's advis 


date 
: xmiss! 
Upon admission, 


inw 
Master's Comprehensive Examinat 


and the department chair. 


Master's Thesis 
J uy (0 
must demonstrate the student’s ability j 


The master’s thesis, when required, 
discipline of thought acd, " 


make independent use of the knowledge and 
through graduate study, to undertake constructive work in a given field, aP he 
communicate the results of the work in writing. Suitable work for whic of 
student has professional responsibility may be considered, whether done 9 ity 
off campus, provided no significant amount of work is completed without fac" 


supervision 


eT. x : , f gis 
To register for the thesis course (299), the candidate must submit the pe 


area to the appropriate department chair, on the form obtained from the e gt 
ment office and approved by the faculty advisor. At the beginning of the se e o 
aduation, the candidate must submit the thesis title to the ean so 
in the department office While registered in the thesis © i 


the student is entitled to the advice of the faculty me orf 
nts may consult with their adv} 


of expected gr 
the form available 
sequence 299 300, 
under whom the thesis is to be written. Stude 
but they have primary responsibility for the thesis. d 

The thesis in final form must be submitted to the department chair by the asi 
stated in the calendar for the semester in which the candidate enrolls in dem 
course 300. In the event a thesis is unfinished on the date specified, the stu the 
must register for continuous T The overall time limit for earn! m 


degree (see Time Limits, below) may y be su sive) 
in final form one time. The d exc’; 
bv the Master's Comprehensive tee. If the thesis 


ceptable, the student's graduate st 


al? 
$ 


esearch. 
not be exceeded. A thesis ma 


acceptability of the thesis is determine 
Examination commit 
atus is terminated 


Copies of det 


tailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the 
thesis are available in the department office. Accepted theses, with accompany- 
Ing drawings. become the property of the University and are deposited in the 
| elman Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and made available for 
“culation 
Master's Comprehensive Examination 
su, Student must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination to demonstrate 
! ial understanding of principles and methods and their use in the area of 
| fails ai l'his examination may be w ritten, oral, or both. A graduate student who 
| May b ly portion of the Master’s ( omprehensive Examination on the first attempt 
nme * examined once more if approval is given bv tl 
t stude; 


tne examining committee If 
it again fails to« omplete the examination satistactorily, graduate status 
| 3 terminated 


Scholar 
tolarship Requirements 


Å min: 
A mimum grade-point average of 3 < Is required for award of 
f Student who rec eives two grades of F or thre 
'nrollment ir 
she poce Candidate 
. 98 TeCeiyed 


-A wri 
Must be 


a master’s degree 
e grades below B is barred 
ordinarily, will not 
at for credit a ¢ 
unless required t 
t requiring the student 
> registrar by the dey 


from 
be readmitted as 
ourse in which he or 
o do so by the department 


to repeat such a course for ¢ redit 
artment chair. 


1 graduate courses and. 
A student may not repe 
a grade of C or above, 
tten statemen 
Submitted to the 


' Student in the maste 

'ars (excluding the 

T 1 

tion a “OUTSes) to ¢ omplete all 
S : 

Student a degree candidate in prerequisite 
"t in the 

The t | the ma 


i ster's program is allowed 
Ir n 
Studer he limit doe 


; efore 
“PProy 


r's program is allowed 
tme spent taking 
degree requireme 


a maximum of tl 
Gar ye 


only English as a Foreign | 
nts, from the date of first reg 
or graduate courses 
a maximum of five « 
od of registration as 


iree 
an- 
istra- 
A part-time 
alendar years 
an unclassified 


andidate status or any period spent on 
"Ithin 4. ave of absence. Students who do not ¢ omplete degree requirements 
May be le allowed time will have their degree candidate status terminated. They 
depart admitted to degree candidate status under conditions specified by the 
"ent chair and approved by the dean 
vii 
h Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering 
Tance 
T e Requirements 
“Oe 
“§PDlicany 
Nen ^ icant s background should normally 


: ne include an undergradu 
if for the ns th 


ate degree 
ie physical science 


and background 


approved courses from 
ring and Applied Science 


rdisciplinary I 
nts of the 


v Some vin of the University 
"ASA i Programs leading to the Master of Science 
"hifi and ¢ Resear h Center, Hampton Virginia. NASA-] 

engineering f are used whenever 


rogram, students elect 
School of Enginee 


's, or applied mathematics. A grade average of 
Becan. ast two years of undergraduate study wil] normally be required 
“atch t computers have become an integral part of both educ ation and re- 
le ability to use computers wil] be assumed in graduate courses 
Pr 
Bra 
Ms ] 
Racy 8 of Study 
! pr 
Ogre r " ' 
is Part E ud Is designed to fit the student's needs, interests. 
er 
on. de 
‘the, un me 


and from 


are offered at the 
angley’s extensive 


8 facilities possible 
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nat 8 


(An asterisk indicates tł 
„d on 


Programs are offered in the following fields 


program is offered at NASA—Langley Resear h Center but may also be offert 


campus.) 
Aeroacoustics* —Required: ApSc 211, 213; EngS 270; ME 221. Other applic* 
ble courses: ApSc 212, 215, 216; Engs 2 17.257, 271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 276, 21! 
278, 279, 280, 298, 299 300, 310, 311, 312, 313; ME 312. 
Aeronautics, Astronautics, and Propulsion* Required: ApSc 213; Engs í 
ME 221. Other applicable courses: ApSc 211, 212, 214, 215, 216; EE 202, 4 
273, 274, 276, 277, 278; EngS 217, 257, 258, 285, 286, 314; ME 201, 202, 4 : 
) J 


' 231 233, 234, 235, 237, 238, 247, 248, 249, 250, 270, 27 272,218 
312, 31” 
Re 


grated Design and Manufacturing— 1 
ble courses: ApSc 211, 212, a 


7,279, 280, 281, 287, 288, 289, 293, 295, 296, 298, 299 300, < 


Computer-Aided Design, Computer-Inte 


quired: EngS 285; ME 243, 251. Other applica 

CSci 131, 144, 157, 174, 201, 215, 226; EMgt 217, 262, 270; EngS 201, 215, 24 

241, 257, 282, 283, 284, 288, 314; ME 218, 237, 238, 240, 241, 242, 246, 252, 20 

299—300; OR 279 j 
Manufacturing Engineering Required EngS 201; EE 276, EMgt 253, OR e 


Other applicable courses às listed under Computer-Aided Design, Comp" 


Integrated Design and Manufacturing 
Environmental and Water Resources Engineering Required: CE 212, 249 7 
Other applicable courses: ApSc 211, 213, 214, 215; CE 208, 213, 214, 216 3 


237, 241, 243, 255, 256, 272, 273, 274, 276, 277, 278, 282, 283, 298, 27* 
EngS 242, 284, 285; ME 221, 227, 231, 261, 277; OR 251, 252, 273 
^ 
Fluid Mechanics, Thermal Sciences, and Energy— Required: ApSc 213; pn 
284; ME 221. Other appli able courses: ApSc 211, 212, 214, 215, 216; CË " 
274: EE 133, 236; EMgt 221, 222; EngS 208, 218, 289, 315; ME 204, 218, 22579 
231, 235, 237, 238, 257, 258, 259, 260, 261, 277, 280, 281, 287, 288, 289, 291, 


: "2 ; 1 ry ‘cable 
Geotechnical Engineering Required: CE 206, 210, 219. Other applies 
212, 213; CE 201. 202, 203, 204, 205, 207, 208, 209, 24% a9 
258, 265, 282, 298, 299—300; EngS 221, 284, 285; Geo 


298, 299—300, 311, 312, 315, 317 


courses: ApSc 211, 
221, 240, 255, 257, 


189, 224. d 
^ 2» 

Mechanical Engineering Applicable courses: ApSc 211, 212, 213; cE nf 
CSci 120, 133; EE 202, 204, 271, 273; EngS 215, 257, 258, 259, 282. 283, 20574 
ME 204, 218, 221, 225, 227, 231, 235, 237, 238, 240, 241, 242, 243, 249 2467 gi 
251, 252, 253, 257 58. 259, 260, 261, 275, 276, 277,280, 281, 286, 287, 288." 
351. 


291, 293, 295, 298, 299—300, 312 
Mechanical Engineering Design Irack— Required EngS 285; ME 243, * 
Robotics Track -Required: ApSc 212; EngS 284; ME 241, 246. 
Track—Required: ApSc 212; EngS 284; ME 241, 246: il 
Ocean and Marine Engineering Required: ApSc 213; EngS 215, 284; MP 5 
Other applicable courses: ApSc 211, 212, 214, 215, 216; CE 210, 212; $^ ai 
5t 


Space Systems 


GY. 
57,271,275, 298, 299 300; EngS 228, 257, 273, 285; ME 204, 218, fj) 


256, 257, 271, 
277, 280, 297, 312. (This program is also offered at DTRC, Carderoc® * T, 
" 
Solid Mechanics and Materials Science Required: ApSc 213; Engs at i 
241. Other applicable courses; ApSc 211, 212, 214, 215, 216; CE 207: 719. F 
254, 261, 263; EngS 215, 217, 221, 222, 229, 230, 233, 234, 236, 23^" giso 
300; ME 221, 280, 281, 299% 594, 2 


256, 257,2 
Chem 207, 
244. 


Structural Enginee 


ring, Structural Dyn 
esign Required 


ApSc 213; EngS 215. 285. Other applic 
212, 214, 215, 216 CE 201, 202, 203. 204, 205, 206, 207 
» 253, 254, 256, 257, 258, 261, 263, 266. 267 
233, 234, 240, 241, 256, 257. 259, 282, 
Program is also offered at DTRC, 


amics, and Computer-Aided Structural 


able courses ApS 
208, 210, 221, 250, 
, 298, 299—300 EngS 218, 221, 
283, 284, 388; OR 251, 252 (This 
Carderock, Mary land.) 


Electrica] Engineering 


and Computer Science 
Entran, e Req 


ulrements 


The appli ant must have a grade-point average of at least 3.0 (on a scale of 4.0), or 
equivalent, tor the last 60 credit hours of undergraduate work and must be 
adequately prepared in the basic s 


iences (physics and eit! 
) ; | 
lology) and in mathematics four semesters bevond precal 


E "Minas 

llCOurageq to submit GRE scores; those who do will 
Conc; r 

Onsideration for research and teaching fellowships 


e applicant must also have satisfied, through und 
Sper; 
Pecific Prerequisites of the chosen are 


ier chemistry or 
ulus). Students are 
be given preference in 


ergraduate studies, the 
a of concentration 


Programs of Study 


Fach stude 
assigned f 
xcept for 
Whi 


nt formulates an indivi 


lualized program 
aculty advisor 


There are no require 
automation and roboti 
ch require f 

WO course 


in consultation wit} 
d course 


and the compute 
Our Core courses and have 


s in the major field 
Courses in 


and three outside tl 
Sred by the 


Urs be in the 
2 


< 


1 an 
S or programs of study, 
IT science conc entrations, 
specified distribution re 
and two outside it for the the 
ie field in the nonthesis option) 
department, the thesis option requires that 
> major field of« oncentration. For tl 
M hag hours must be in the major field 
: 1m of three graduate course 


ess the « 

S the Student already has a grad 
" MSciplinary 7 

m Iplinary program, 


pli tses Must be divided 


DIj ` 
Nes ¢ losen 


CS 


]uirements 
SIS option, four 
For all other fields 


a minimum of 12« redit 


ie nonthesis option, a minimum 


A student must also select a 
S outside the major area of conc entration 
uate degree in another field. In the« ase of an 
no courses outside the major are required, but 
approximately equally between or among the disci- 


equine imum of thre may be counted toward the 
for Brac nents for e following undergraduate courses may be tak 
Study. m credit if they are inc luded in the student s ap 
157 120, 127, 128, 133, 144, 169. 178, 184; CSci 120, 

ril 174, 182, 185. 
Seme uate students are re 
0 Ster, lese ar 
5 Courage inter 


e courses at the 100 level 
the degree. The en 
proved program of 


155 131, 133, 140, 144, 


quired to attend several de 


e intended to broaden the student's 


" action with the faculty Schedul 

1 E at : 

after &rams are offered in the fol 

Cca Terequisites are the 
“’Ptable. 


partment colloquia each 
professional outlook and 
es are posted 

lowing fields. Courses indic 


ated in parentheses 
GW offerings in the 


subject; approved equivalents are 
, "uto i 2 
discrep nation and Robotics 


ate 
Mech. Structures 
“San ic S 


-Prerequisite: 
for « omputing (CSci analytic 

equi 3 (Aps. 58); probability theory (ApSc 115) p 

174 Jed: EE 276, EN . Other applicable 

252 9: 201, 220, 2: 2, 224, 226, 320, 324; EE 202, 204. 


courses: CSci 
73, 275, 279, 346 


208, 213, 227, 248, 
sin ™MUnications 
“Ours, "aplace transf 


Prerequisite: Two courses in networks with applic 
l Communic 


ations 
rms (EE 11, 12); one course in electronics (EE 20); one 
ation theory (EE 143). 


68 
208, 241, 242, 243, 244, 245, 246, 247, 248, 


Applicable courses: EE 204, 209, 
346, 347, 348, 349. 


249, 250, 251, 252 254, 257, 258, 259, 277, 298, 299 300, 345, 
's in computer programming 
51, 120, 144); 


»5 in discrete 


Prerequisite: Three course 

Pascal, and programming theory (CSci 

hardware (CSci 140, 172); two course 
(CSci 131, 133) 

Required of all graduate degree candidates in computer science fields: CSG 
182. 217, 232, 258. With the approval of the advisor and the department « hair, 
d on the basis of previous study 

Computer Science (Artifk ial Intelligence) — Applicable courses CSci 212, 215; 
220, 221, 224, 226, 228, 298, 299—300, 320, 321, 322, 324; EE 204. 
Computer Science (Hardware and Systems] Applicable courses: CSci 203, 2 

235, 239, 240, 243, 244, 245, 298, 299—300, 335, 337, 345; EE 126, 127, 


Computer Science 
using assembly language, 
two courses in computer 
mathematics and data structures 


core courses may be waive 


231 
214, 230 
Computer Science (Software and Systems)—Applicable courses: CSci 215, 216 
)56. 267, 268, 270, 275, 281, 282, 298, 299 300, 


218, 219, 222, 227, 229, 247, 255, 2 
319, 327, 329, 358 

Fields, and Waves)—Prerequisite Two courses in 
ace transforms (EE 11, 12); two courses in 


Electrophysics (Electronics, 
(EE 20, 121); tW? 


networks with applications using Lapl 
electronics including analysis, design, and physical theory 
courses in fields and waves (EE 31, 32) 
Applicable courses: EE 201, 206, 207, 22 
32. 233, 234, 235, 236, 237, 238, 239, 255, . 


) 
204, 


er, and Transmission—Prerequisite: Two courses in 
transforms (EE 11, 12); two courses! 


lectrical energy conversion (EE 177) 
266, 26^ 


Energy Conversion, Pow 
networks with applications using Laplace 
fields and waves (EE 31, 32); one € ourse in e 

Applicable courses: EE 178; 202, 206, 260, 261, 262, 263, 264, 265, 
268, 269, 298, 364, 368. 

Either one course in network theory E 
in compl 


Medical Engineering- Prerequisite: 
ftw! 


11) and two courses 1n electronic circuits (EE 20, 121) or one course 
programming (CSci 100) and two courses in computer hardware and $0 


(CSci 120, 140) 
Applicable courses: EE 280, 
382, 384, 385, 386. 


Systems Science, Networks, and Controls- 
forms (EE 11, 12, 
). 


works with applications using Laplace trans 

20): one course in control theory (EE 172 
202, 203, 204, 212, 213, 214, 215, 
279, 298, 299—300, 372. 


1 
281, 282, 283, 285, 287, 289, 298, 299-300, 38 


— in ne 
Prerequisite: Three courses in w^ 
114); one cours 


electronics (EE E 
Applicable courses: CSci 220; EE 216, 
218, 219, 252, 262, 271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 


rare teita’ " T - un 
-Prerequisite: One course in comm 200 


(CSci 100 and either r 
€ lv equal 


Telecommunications and Computers 
tion theory (EE 143); two courses in computer science 
172). Courses chosen for the program should be divided approximate 


between the selected disc iplines. 


Applicable courses: CSci 131, 133, 216, 217, 227, 229, 247, 26 2 
262, 281; EE 144, 204, 205, 242, 243, 244, 246, 248, 249, 250, 251, 257, 258, 
346, 347, 348 
Engineering Management 
Master of Engineering Management 
e” 


Entrance Requirements 


t for the Master of Engineering Manage 
ering, natural science, or mat 


+ haV* y; 
An applican ment program must ad?! 
hematics- 


undergraduate degree in engine 


i 


ion, basic knowledge of ¢ 


alculus, the principles of management, 
economic 


analysis, and quantitative metł 
eXcept for ¢ alculus, can be met ! 
170, or approved equivalents 
A student must | 
Staduate courses ta 


engineering 
10ds is required. These requirements, 
y satisfactory completion of EMgt 150, 160, and 


e accepted in a grad 


uate program 
ken to satisfy degree 


to receive credit f 
requirements 


or any 
Programs of Study 


Each Student designs 


a program of study in consultation with the advisor, The 
Ore Courses, EMgt 211—12 and 269. are required for the degree and must be taken 
eke to any other ¢ ourses in the program. Programs are offered in the follow 
lelds, 


ing 
General Program in Engine 
f "Bt 297 (nonthe 
rom the De 
Nive 


ering Management Required: EN 
sis option) or 299-300 Electives: 15 
partment of Engineering Management and 
with no more than two courses sele 
> Construction an 


é 


igt core courses: 
21 credit hours ¢ hosen 


other departments of the 
cted from otl 


rSity, Yer departments 


Required: EMgt core Ourses; I 
sis option) or 299—300. Electives: ¢ 


d Facilities Management— “Met 
and 297 (nonthe 


5—12 credit 


Energy Management—R 


equired: EMgt core courses; EMgt 
he ' 222, 261, and 297 (nonthesis option) or 299—300. Elec tives: 6—12 credit 
Ours, 
py @agement of Research and Development -Required: EMgt core courses; 
St 207, 255, and 297 (nonthesis option) or 299—300. Electives: 9-15 credit 
Ours, 
(Marketing of Technology— Required: EMgt core courses: EMgt 293, 294. 297 
nthesis Option) or 299—300 and 311. Electives: 6—12 credit hours. 
agpublic Works Management —Required: EMgt core courses; EMgt 215; PAd 231 : 
man. “Mgt 297 or PAd 290. Electives: 9 c redit hours chosen from engineering 
-88ement and 6 credit hours ¢ hosen from public administration and or civil 
Neering, 


266 “"Sportation Management Required: EMgt 
297 ( 


core courses; EMgt 261, 265. 
honthesis option) or 299—300 


Electives: 6—12 credit hours 


, Science 

tr 
i ance Requirements 
"Dblican, Ž 
pia icants must have a basic knowledge of calculus, probability and Statistics, 
uM p es of management, and engineering economic analysis. This require- 
Coursen be met by satisfactory completion of the following undergraduate 
Mustes or approved equivalents: Math 51, 52: EMgt 150, 160, 170. 
some m 8 grade of C o 


A student 
Course, and in 


r better in each unde 


rgraduate prerequisite 
Ses a grade of B fe) 


r better may be stipulated. 


sare required for the degree and should be taken prior to any 
program: EMgt 211-12, 269 (In the systems engineering and 
, I additi ntration, OR 201 is substituted for EMgt 269.) 

tion f : lon to the COre courses, each student must select 


Se liste assigned an 


an area of concentra- 
study 


d below. The student is advisor with whom a 


is developed. 
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Artificial Intelligence and Human Factors Required EMgt core courses; EMgl 
299—300. Electives: 3-9 credit 


217. 270, 287, 290, 297 (nonthesis option] or 


hours 
ation are offered software 


Two areas of specializ 
nis 


Only a nonthesis optio 
" 
251, 297: 


Information Management 
svstems and applications of information systems 
available. Required: For both spec ializations—EMgt core courses; EMgt 
For software systems option—CSci 131, 144, 227, 229. For applications ot infor- 
mation systems option—EMgt 254, 256, 295, 321. Electives: Additional courses 
are selected, with permission of the faculty advisor, to total 33 credit hours: 

Only a nonthesis option is offered. Required: 


Manufacturing Management 
253; EngS 201; OR 282. Electives: 9 cre it 


EMgt core courses; EE 276; EMgt 204, 
hours 

Systems Engineering and Management- Onlv a nonthesis option is offered. 
Required: EMgt core courses, ex« luding EMgt 269; EMgt 281, 283, 287; OR 201, 


202. 235; EMgt 297 or OR 291. Electives: Two courses chosen with advisor 
approval 


ar Bachelor of Arts in the Field of Economics 


Five-Ye 
Master of Science in the Field of Engineering Economics 


See the Undergraduate Programs Bulletin 


Operations Research 


Entrance Requirements 
Applicants must have adequate knowledge of calc ulus, probability and stall 
tics, and computer programming. This requirement can be met by satisfact® a 
completion of ApSc 115 and 116, CSci 100, and Math 33, or approved equiv? 
lents. These courses can usually be taken concurrently with graduate course” 
however, the undergraduate courses do not fulfill any part of the requiremen s10 


the master’s degree. 


Programs of Study 

: 400 
the field of operations research are OR 209, 216, and 299-3. 
291 (for the nonthesis option). Students p 


complete OR 209 and 216 before enrolling in other courses; in certain C7 
however, permission may be granted for concurrent registration. Students ln, 
ing OR 291 normally complete this course in the last semester of study: re? 
remainder of the program is selected, with the approval of the advisor, in 4? "hi 
of concentration from courses in the Department of Operations Research or 
departments of the University. 

Programs are offered in the following fields. 


The core courses in 
(for those electing a thesis) or 


c2 261 2^ 
Recommended courses: OR 251, 252, ^7 the 
thi? 


General Operations Research 
lvisor, other courses W! 


277, 279. Electives: With the approval of the ac 


department may be ele ted. Ü 
26^ 
Defense Science- Recommended courses OR 235, 236, 237, 251, 201. qe 
273. 281. Electives: With the approval of the advisor, other courses with! 
department may be elected 4 
2! 
Energy Systems Recommended courses: OR 235, 236, 251, 252, 271, 277 ye 
Electives: With the approval of the advisor, courses may be electec - 
Department of Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering. P" 
ended courses: OR 235, 236, 237, 251 m 
y peel 


Logistics Engineering -Recomm 
271, 279, 281. Electives: With the approval of the 


"T 


advisor, courses ma 
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from the Departments of Ec onomics, Engineering Management, Management 
Science, and Electrical Engineering and Computer Science 


Mathematical Mode 


ling in Information Systems — Re ommended courses: OR 
251, 271, 27: : 277. Electives: With the approval of the advisor. Courses may be 
elected from the Departments of Electric 


al Engineering 


“Ngineering Management, and Management Science 


and Computer Scien: e, 


. Mathematical Optimization —Re 
Slectives With the approval of the 
Science offerings and the Dep 


commended courses: OR 251 
advisor, courses may be 
artment of Mathematics 


» 252, 253, 261. 


elected from applied 


: Model Building for Transportation Flows —Re« ommended courses: OR 235, 

“96, 251, 252. 254, 273, 277, 281. Electives: With the approval of the advisor. 

Courses may be elec ted from the Departments of Civil, Mechanical, and Env iron- 
ment 


al Engineering: Engineering M 


k anagement 
‘State Development 


and Urban Planning and Real 

Operations Re 
Courses: OR 237, 
@Pprova] of tl 


search in Industrial 
251, 252 
ie advisor, ot 
, Quantitative Decision Making for Public Policy — Recomme 
"35, 236, 251, 254. 261, 271, 273. Electives: With the a 
COurses may be elected from the Departme 
Mental Engineering: Economics; 
and Real Estate Development. 


i Stochastic Modeling 
“€Ctives: With 
9Pàrtment of 


Engineering Systems 
, 254, 271, 273, 277 


| 24/9, Z//, 


Recommended 
279 
her courses within ti 


4/9, 281. Electives: With the 
e department may be elected 
nded courses OR 
pproval of the advisor. 
nts of Civil, Mechanical 


1, and Environ- 
Public Administration; and Urban Planning 


Recommended courses: OR 271, 273, 277, 279. 281 
the approval of the advisor, courses may be elected from the 
Statistics/Computer and Information Systems. 
Operations Rese 


arch with a Conce 
Entrance 


ntration in Management Science 
Requirements 


App]; t 
stay icants must have adequate introductory know] 
8 Istics, This requirement can be met by satisf 
nd Math 


52, or approved equivalents 


edge of mathematics and 
actory completion of ApSc 115 


Program 0f Study 


Ee Outs required in the field of management science are EMgt 281 or 283, 
electi ^7 OT Mgt 224 or 226; OR 201, 202, 235, 236, and 299—300 (for those 
Normals a thesis) or 291 (for the nonthesis option). Students elec ting OR 291 
Prograr complete this course in the last semester of studv. I he remainder of the 
the Je i is Benerally selec ted, with the approva] of the advisor, from courses in 
nomics Toets of Operations Research, Engineering Management, and Eco- 
295. p the following courses 


are recommended: EMgt 251, 25 
“Con 217 


3, 254, 270, 282. 
18; OR 251 


ith a Concentration in Manufacturing Systems 


A quirements 

“Plc 

ticş „ants must have adequate knowledge of calc ulus, probability and statis- 
¢ r TL : 7 $ 

comp d Computer programming. This requirement can be met by satisfactory 

e ; ' = ier 

lente Thee of ApSc 115 and 116, CSci 100, and Math 33. or approved equiva- 

hoy, -Aese Courses can usually be taken conc urrently with zraduate courses: 
ever } . " 8 

the the undergraduate ¢ ourses do not fulfi] 

* Master’ 


lany part of the requirements for 
rs degree, 


72 


Program of Study 
we EE 276, EMgt 


inufacturing systems « 
1e 


Core courses required in the field of mé 
253. EngS 201, OR 209, 216, 282 and 299—300 (for those electing a thesis). TI 
remainder of the program 1s selected, with the approval of the advisor, from the 
277, 279, 281, 291 


following: OR 251, 252, 254, 271, 273, 27 


Joint Master of Science in the Field of Industrial and Engineering Statistics 


See Statistics/Computer and Information Svstems under Courses of Instruction 


‘ear Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis and Engineering) 


Five-Y 
in the Field of Operations Research 


Master of Science 


See the Undergraduate Programs Bulletin. 


ar Bachelor of Arts in the Field of Economics 


Five-Ye 
Field of Operations Research 


Master of Science in the 


See the Undergraduate Programs Bulletin. 


Professional Degree Program 
ed Science has established the professional | 
degree program for those students who wish to pursue course work beyond the 
master's degree with emphasis on applied subject material rather than on basic 
research. Successful completion of the professional degree program leads to the 
Applied S« ientist. 


The School of Engineering and Appli 


degree of Engineer or of 


Entrance Requirements 
professional degree requires an appropriate 
vidence of capacity for pro 

here 


ring 


Admission to study toward the 
master’s degree from a rec ognized institution and e 
ductive work in the field selected as indicated by prior scholarship and, W 


appropriate, professional experience. The Department of Electrical Enginee 
and Computer Science requires applicants for the professional degree program t 
have had two years of professional experience after receiving the master's degree: 

To study toward the degree of Engineer, an applicant must have earned ? 
bachelor's degree and a master's degree in an area of engineering. ; 
he degree of Applied Scientist, an applicant must possess? 
bachelor’s degree in engineering, mathematics, or natural science and a master * 


j i - r 
ring, natural science, mathematics, or administration. APP is 


degree in engine« 
cants who have an equivalent quantitative background may be considere 


special cases bv the respective departments. 
Normally, a B average in graduate work is required. However 
does not assure acceptance; the departments often set higher 


To study toward t 


NE 
, the minimu 
admis’ 


standards n 
Some programs have spec ified prerequisites. An applicant who has signifi, 
deficiencies in preparation may be required to take presc ribed undergra®’ ee 
es as an unclassified student before being admitted to de the 

part 0 


and graduate cours 
no case may courses thus taken fulfill any 


candidate status. In 
requirements for the professional degree. 
af 


Program Requirements i 
: articl 
e in partt te 


ver a variety of fields or concentrat 
The minimum program consists of 30 credit hours of approved gra pol 
e. Students whose graduate study does (e 
additional course 


The student's program may CO 


areas 
courses beyond a master's degre 
xquisites may be required to take 


wo 


include necessary prere 


Programs are determined by ¢ 
the department in 
Professional de 
department chair. 

Each department 
the results of 
Comprehensi 
Independent 
Braduate 
Ment by t} 
n no Case 


ve technical re 


1e faculty advisor at the 
), however, 
Minimum 30 

"or requiremen 


1 ts of a specific 
With the de 


partment concerned 


Scholarship Requirements 


Ifa Student studying for the 
| Brades below B, study is te 
dent must have 
~€Partment of En 

east 3. 1. 


lime Limits 


A full-time 

ree calendar ve 
'eBistration as ; 
Ime Student 
time limit dos 
Jefore ad 
eave of 


a degree candidat 
in this program is 
's not include 
mission to degree 
absence. 
wi] udents who do not 
de have their degree candidate 
"Bree candidate 
Re] 


ationship with the Doctoral Pro 


Boog -ctes for the Doctor of S ienc e degre 

standing may, with the 
air, transfer from one de 
they meet the qualificat 


academic 
dep, 
deeattment ch 
qeettment if 
* 
*Partment 


0 " v o 
ctor of Science De 


he dog tor 


Scha), , al Program is de 
aug ership "y providing a broad but balanced | 
The ET In the performance of researc h 
area o E ANE up of a study of related fie 
Secon, ia h concentration, 
Written’, eeposed of AD DAS T0 
ISsertation, culminates in the final ex 

Entr, 
— Requirements 
Admis 
degree S100 to study toward a doctoral de 
depart rom an acc redited institution, 

ment as pertinent to the fie 


'stablished prerequisites 
which the student 


gree candidate must be 


may require its degree candid 
a technical design project or 


port to demonstrate the 
use of the knowledge and 


study. When applicable, the 


time the student 
will this project | 


professional degree 


professional degre 
rminated and 
a final grade-point aver 
gineering Management 


student in the professional d 
ars to complete all de 


e in prerequisite or graduate « 
allowed a maximum of fiv 
any period of registration 
candidate status or any 


complete degree require 


Status terminated 


Status under conditions specified 


ions and requirements specific 


gree Program 


signed to prepare the student 


1. The program is divi 


culminates in the qualify 
research and the present 


completed course work d 
ld to be studied 


SCHOO! F ENGINEERING ANI 


and the requirements of 
The program of each 
ie student's advisor and t} 


wishes to study 


approved by tl le 


ates to undertake and de 


tend 
a development proble 


m or to prepare a 
candidate’s ability to make 
discipline of thought acquired through 
student will be informed of this require- 
'S program is being formulated 
be more than 6 credit hours out of the 


program, please consult 


e receives two grades of F or tl 
further enrollment prohibited. A stu- 
age of 3.0 to receive the degree The 
requires a final grade-point average of 


Iree 


egree program is allowed 


a maximum of 
'gree requirements, from tl 


1e date of first 
Ourses. A part- 
e calendar years. The 
as an unclassified stud 


ent 
period SE 


ent on approved 
ments within the allowed time 
They may be readmitted to 
by the department chair 


gram 


e or professional degree who are in 
approval of the faculty advisor and 
gree program to the other within their 


d by the 


for a career of creative 
yackground of knowledge and 
led into two stages. 
1at support the genera] 
nng examination. The 


tation of findings in a 
amination. 


Ids of learning tl 


gree requires an appropriate master's 


esignated by the 
an acceptable professional 
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acity for creative scholarship. Departmental requirements 
in course work leading to the master’s degree are as 
Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering 
3.4; Engineering Management 


background, and a cap 
for the grade-point average 
follows (on a scale of 4.0): 
and Electrical Engineering and Computer science, 


and Operations Research, 3.5. 
Although scores on the Graduate Record Examination are not required, the 


applicant who has taken the GRE should request that the scores be sent to the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science. 

For admission requirements of a spec ific 
please consult with the department concerned. 


Doctor of Science degree program, 


Program Requirements 
admission to the first stage of the program (that is, study of related fields 
the student is assigned a fac ulty 
aculty committee 
e normally 


Upon 
culminating in the qualifying examination), 
ris or her studies. In some departments a Í 
may be appointed instead of a single advisor. Programs of study ar 
structured to include a major field and two minor or supporting fields. 

A minimum of 30 credit hours in à formal program at the graduate level beyond 
master's study is required. In many cases, particularly when the student under 
takes a doctoral program in a field other than that in which the master’s degree 


advisor who directs | 


was obtained, the program ot study exceeds 30 credit hours 
Students admitted to doctoral study are enc ouraged to undertake one year of 
the advisor will require the student to 


full-time study on campus. In general, 


edit hours of course work in every semester except 


register for a minimum of 6 cr 
the summer sessions. 

To be admitted to the qualifying examination, the student must have an overall 
- If a doctoral student receives two grades of F or three 


xd and further enrollment prohibited 


grade-point average of 3.2 
je-point 


grades below B, graduate study is terminate 
The Department of Engineering Management requires a cumulative grac 
east 3.4 to receive the doctoral degree. 

lent earns grades below B are not inc luded in the total 
eceive any grade below 


average of at | 

Courses in which the stuc 
credit-hour requirement for the degree. Students whor 
are required to review their programs of study with their advisors. 


Special Requirements 

of Engineering Management requires reading knowled 
to be demonstrated before the qualifying examination may 
btain the advisor’s approval of the language selecté" 


language is not English, English will be designate 2 
administered for doctor 


The Department ge of? 
foreign language 
taken. The student must o 
For students whose native 
satisfving the requirement by passing an examination 
ts bv the English as a Foreign Language program i 

ninatio® in 


studen 
ts may also establish a tool requirement, such as an exar 


Departmen 
a computer language 


The Qualifying Examination 
ther ê 


xamination is the principal means of determining wh the 
to 
; pa 


The qualifying € 

student will qualify as a candidate for the doctoral degree and progress * ge 

second stage of the program. Its purpose is to ascertain that the student $ arc 
ese 


ground and intellectual development are adequate to support doctoral r 
in the central field. (Some departments may administer a prequalifying exam 
tion prior to completion of the study program.) 
Qualifying examinations may be written or oral, or both, and are sched ing 
over a period of several days. They are € onducted only during the fall and spr 
on dates established by the departments, and are administer?” igh 
Upon favorable report of the examiners to the dean thr 


ule? 


semesters, 
faculty committee 


INEERING AND APPLIEI 
the dep 
Student 
design 


artment chair, the 
then begins speci 


ated member of the 
neer or scientist w 


At the disc re 


student is admitted to candid 


alized study and resear h under tl 
faculty or, in special inst 
ho is not a member of the 
tion of the committee that prepared tl 
Who fails any part of the qualifying examin 
tunity to qualify for candidacy Usually, tł 
Students w ho fail to qualify for ; andid 


ill be Considered to have failed on 
to furt} 


ances, an outst 
faculty 


ation may be given a se 


ie entire examination must be retaken 
acy in a doctoral 


a school-wide basis an 


Dissertation and Final 


Examination 
The Student 


t admitted to candida y for the degree of Doctor of Science chooses 
E faculty member under whom he or she wishes to conduct research: the 
aculty member mav 


accept or rejec 
The research are 
r of the doctoral program the candidate 
ctor. However, tl 
an informal basis. Wor 

Credit hours 
e Dissertation 
Nal schol 


t the request to serve as the student's director 
a 1s approved by the director and throughout the 


conducts dissertation research 
ìe student may consult other members of the 
kon the dissertation is equivalent to 


research 
Temainde 


a minimum 


A dissertation is required 
arly research and to present 
lely responsible for the content of tl 


| ? dissertation should embody the 
Mely 


M. de material deemed worthy of publication 
JBineerin 


8 journals. The 
Tes. 

su ch published 
i ut copies of 


Origi 


as evidence of abilit 
l$ so 


and interpret the results. 
ie dissertation 
results of an extende 


y to perform 
The student 


d original study and 
In recognized scientific and 
attempt to have the results of t} 
or she receives tl 


student is expected to 
as soon as possible after he 
the published material to the 
> fact that the material is 
ation submitted to George 


equirements for the I 
E 

A j Cand ate 
diss idate 


“€rtation 
inn and 


1e 
1e degree and to 
dean. Credit must be given in the 


abstracted, summarized, or developed 


Washington University in partial fulfill- 
Joctor of Science degree 
must submit to the department five complete 


Veci wy an abstract (not to exceed 350 word 
fina va in the calendar The abstract is inc luded in the announcement of the 
the ç isse nation and is reproduc ed by l niversity Microfilms, Inc. One ¢ opy of 
S: "lation is also sent to University Microfilms. Inc 

detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the 
' Preparation of the abstract. and services offered by 

; are available in department office 
is required, before rece 
Xf printing the 


Copies of the 
s) no later than the date 


University 
2s. The successful candid 
iving the degree, to pay a fe 
abstract and for the basic 


of th, 2°Ctorate 


ate 
a r 
Un; a expense ¢ 


e to cover part 


) service rendered by 

ings, poy Microfilms, Inc Accepted dissertations, with a companying draw- 

Library come the property of the l niversity and are deposited in the Gelman 
The 2, Where bound copies are available 


for circulation. 

Upon acceptance of the dissertation by the research 
is presented for the final examination. The final exam- 
is open to the public. The candidate must demonstrate a 
pecial field of study and of the materials and techniques used in 


e committee of examiners may inc lude qualified experts brought 
"Sea Diversity especially to partic ipate in the examination 


"Vin S as advocate for the candidate. When the ex 
edee n. ed of the quality and originality of the can 


~ [le] 'ell as his or her mastery of the scl 
Se, eld 


e Fi, 
Q0 Ina] 


x Examination- 
i Mittee 
Ration ; 


, the ¢ andidate 
: I$ ora] and 
. al anc 
the ety Of the s 
hs 9Sear "hom 
to the ch, 


The director of 
amining committee is 
lidate's contribution to knowl- 
1olarship and research tect 
„cience A e committee re ommends tł 
he , ^ I le 


ie candidate for 
Xa Candidate should consult the department « 
Mination 


iniques of 
the degree of Doc tor of 
hair about sc heduling 
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acy for the degree: the 
ie supervision of a 
anding engi- 


ie examination, a student 


cond oppor- 


program of the School 
d will not be admitted 
ier doctoral study w ithin the School 
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Enrollment Requirements 


s must register for a minimum of 12 hours per semester 


:d beyond the qualifying examination 
e number 399) each semester there 


Full-time doctoral student 
until 24 hours of work have been « omplete 
one hour of dissertation researc h (cours 
completion of the final examination 

ister for a minimum of 6 hours per semes 
leted beyond the qualifying examina 
course number 399) each semester 


and 
after until satisfactory 
Part-time doctoral students must reg 
ter until 24 hours of work have been comp 
tion and one hour of dissertation research ( 
thereafter until satisfactory completion of the final examination. 
No minimum load is required during the summer sessions 


| Time Limits 
one year of study is the minimum amount of time to be spent in 
preparation for the qualifying examination, although the student may apply for 
the examination whenever he or she feels properly prepared. The qualifying 
nation must be completed within five years of the date of admission, 4% 

e completed within seven years. (Full: 
nt are allowed? 
ments.) A min 
1 in meeting 


In general, 


exami 
the entire degree program must usually b 
time students in the doctoral program in engineering manageme 


maximum of five calendar years to ¢ omplete all degree require 
mum of two years of full-time study and research should be expecte« 
the requirements for the degree. The time period for completion of the degree W! 


be adjusted for an approved leave of absence. 


2 


ELLIOTT SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL 
Dean M.A East 


Associate Deans H.R. Nau, J.R. Mill 


AFFAIRS 


ar 
Introduction 
The Elliott Se 


Programs to p 
tional] environ 
to the est 


hool of International Affairs offe lergraduate 
repare individuals f y international and multina- 
Elliott School can be traced back 


arative Jurisprudenc e and Diplomacy 
, the School separated from the Sc hool of Government, Business, 
and | 


hternational Affairs to bec ome an independent unit, the S hool of Public 
and International Affairs. In 1987, the name was changed to the Se hool of 
lternationa] Affairs, and in 1988 the School was renamed in honor of Evelvn E. 


nie Ll ;eorge Washington Unix ersity from 1965 to 
8 \ 


Oyd H. Elliott, the President of ( 
8. 


hool offers graduate programs in international affairs. L 
East Asian studies, Russian and East European studies. security 
s, and science, te hnology, and public policy. Programs are multi- 


' and emphasize both domestic and foreign Bovernmental policy. 
Tings draw heavily on tl 


atin Ameri- 


1€ various academic departments of the 
Diversity 
Taduate programs lead to the degree of Master of Arts. Students develop a 
Sher level of competence in a world region or a discipline that focuses ona solid 
- e'Standing of major historical and contemporary issues in international 
cn as Preparation for professional employment in gove 
lona] Organizations, 


rnment or in inter- 
agencies, or business. 


2 Degree of Master of Arts 
The 


fieq Lio School offe 


8 of East Asi 


Sian . 
“tan and East Eur 
Publi 


rs degree programs leading to tl 
an studies, international aff 
pean studies, se 
C policy 


1e Master of Arts in the 
airs, Latin American studies, Rus- 


curity policy studies, and s ience, technologv, 
F £) 


Mission Requirements 


stud 'ssion is normally for the 
tive p admission to master’s 
fron, .9 De considered for 

an ace redite 


On 
tk Benera] tes 


. Ne 
' Dotivas; 
Proces. 


fall semester only and may be for ful] 
programs in the El] 
admission, applicant 
d college or university, Previc 
t of the Graduate Recor 
, and professional e 


- or part-time 
iott School is highly competi- 


s must present a bachelor's degree 


us academic pertorman« e, scores 
d Examination, letters of recommenda- 
Xperience are all considered in the sel 


tion 


ection 
The follow; 

tries ; following additional requireme 

Sub, Which English is not c 
Writs ,, Cores from the Test of En 


nts pertain to all applicants from coun- 


Applicants are required to 
anguage (TOEFL). The Test of 
The minimum TOEFI 
program is 550. Applicants 
1 quired to take the English as a Foreign Language (EFL) 
Score 600. Test at George Washington University before registering. (Those who 

~~» OF more on the TOEFL and score 5 out of 6 on the TWE are exempted.) 


. score for 
admitted as degree 
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EFL course work may be required, depending on the applicant’s performance on 
the placement test. 


The applicant’s undergraduate program should include 


International Affairs 
ational 


background courses corresponding to the undergraduate major in intern 
affairs at this University or some other relevant soc ial science program. In the 
| sciences or international relations, addi- 


case of major deficiencies in the socia 
tional course work may be specified beyond th 


master’s degree. 


e minimum requirements for the 


East Asian Studies—An undergraduate major in a pertinent field is required. 
For the concentration in Chinese language and literature, the undergraduate 


program should include 24 credit hours of Chinese language study. 


The applicant’s undergraduate program should in- 


Latin American Studies 
undergraduate major in Lati? 


clude background courses corresponding to an 
American studies at this University, or equivalent. Majors in other fields may be 
ed for admission provided that undergraduate course work in¢ Judes 
the following areas 
ature; 


consider 
Spanish or Portuguese and sufficient course work in one of 


anthropology, economics, geography and regional science, Hispanic litere 


history, and political science. 


Russian and East European Studies— An undergraduate major in à pertinent 
field is required. The undergraduate program should inc lude the following 
courses, or equivalent: Hist 145, 146; PSc 131 or 168; Slav 1—2 and 3—4, or 5-5. 
Undergraduate majors in a sot ial, life, 


, although thos? 
ics 


Science, Technology, and Public Policy 
science, or in engineering are eligible for admission 
n relevant social sciences, particularly econom 
will be indicate 


or physical 
lacking adequate preparation i 
may be required to take additional courses; such requirements 


in the letter of admission to the program. 


An undergraduate background similar to that spe 
ate. Work experience in 


e in part for inadequal’ 
kills 


Security Policy Studies 
cified above for International Affairs would be appropri 
the military or national security fields might compensat 


academic preparation. A background in economics or quantitative analysis $ 


would also be helpful. 


Readmission 
red 
' on approve 


A graduate student who has not been continuously enrolled, or 
jon & 


leave of absence or inactive status, must file an application for readmiss 


semester before planning to return to sc hool 


Regulations 
See Fees and Financial Regulations; University Regulations 


Attendance 
js" 
„s in which reg te 


Students are held responsible for all of the work of the course e 
r A4cioll " 
tered, and all absences must be excused bv the instructor before provisio ol 


made to make up the work missed. A student suspended for any cause may 
attend classes during the period of suspension. 


Withdrawal 
Withdrawal without academic penalty after the end of the fifth we 
(fall or spring semester) is permitted only in ex eptional cases (see 
under University Regulations) 


General Requirements 


Programs leading to the Master of Arts d 
Programs offe 


Staduate wo 
Tegister for 


egree vary in their requirements. Some 

ran option that requires a minimum of 24 credit hours of approved 

rk plus the successful completion of a thesis: the student must 
6 credit hours of thesis resear h (IAff 299-300). Other I 

léquire a minimum of 36 credit hours of graduate course 

vesis, The Security Policy Studies program doe 

Chinese language and lite 


rature concentration o 
l'equira. i 
quires the thesis option 


Prepare for the Maste 


"andidates fo 
aPProved p 


Tograms 
work and may in ludea 


s not have a thesis option; the 
f the East Asian Studies program 
Course work is taken 
iminations 


are required to submit 


Under all programs, 
'r's Comprehensive Ex: 
r the degree of Master of Arts 
lan of studies ( omprel 


in order to 


an advisor- 


1ensive fields, supporting course work, tool 
requirement, ete ) to the office of the dean by the end of the first semester in | 
a. “nce, Master's degrees are awarded by vote of the faculty after the student 
HS Completed the required course work 


elect ; and an acceptable thesis 
„ cted), has satisfied the toreign language or tool requirement, and h 
; e Master’s Comprehensive Examinations 
tower? Special circumstances 
ly the master’s degree wł 

Wed at the be 
I “Nd the dean. 


(if one is 


as passed 


courses numbered 101- 
»en registration for gradu 
ginning of the course by the curric ulum advisor, th 
The student who takes an undergraduate course for gr 
' arrangement with the instructor, to do work a 
to the regular work of t 
cond-group course 


200 may be counted 
ate credit has been ap- 
e instructor, 
aduate credit 
t the graduate level 
10 more than 6 credit 
credit in the 30-credit- 


he course. Normally, 1 


} 's may be taken for graduate 


S of se 
Wur Progr 


in th am, and no more than 9 credit hours may be taken for graduate credit 

Wh ? 36-credit-hour program. (An exception to this rule is the ase of students 
0 Sele : i 

$ select one or more fields in history; they may take 9 | 

“OUrses : . 


n0urs of 100-level 
12 in the 36-hour program.) No work 
or’s degree may also be counted toward 


Coun in the 30-hour program and 
eç — : 
degr toward a bachel 


a master’s 


te degree requirements wit} 


A student who is unable tem] 
Jar p plan of studies may request 


un five 
)orarily to 
t to exceed one | 
may be granted in ex eptional | 
hourg n es, but the student will be required to register and pay for 6 credit 
No cred eading and Research each semester, l 
cent fo y I$ granted for work done in absentia or without formal 
the ; E le thesis, whic h may be « ompleted in absentia with the 
Credit m culum advisor and the dean. No more than 6 credit } 
f the p> be transferred from other accredited institut 
lime „versity, and these may be accepted only und 
' Stades, and relevance to the student's program. 


a leave of absence no 
yond the five-year period 


instruction, 
permission of 
10urs of graduate 
ions or another division 


er limited « onditions of 
C 


Aurei 
i 
p, "uum Require 
“Uric 
u : ; i 
Priate lum requirements for the master’s programs are listed unde 
udis, ading in Courses of Instruction—International Affairs; 
Tech, 55 Latin American Studies; Russian and E 
logy, and P. 


ments 


r the appro- 
East Asian 
ast European Studies 


; Science, 
ublic Policy; and Security Policy Studies 
Tool 
ln quirements 
lt 
P Most deo A 
"Ion "Bree Programs, a candidate for the de 
tenn Strate 


gree of Master of Arts must 
sent) o a reading knowledge (certified by the relevant 

“Udy ae, 4 Modern foreign language that has an appropriate 
talang, ‘e Held, Students in regional programs mus 

*8e appropriat 


e to the study of the specific r 


language depart 
literature for the 
t demonstrate their ability 


egion. If a student selects a 


80 


a testing fee of $50 will be « harged. A 


niversity, 
ect 


language not offered by the | 
whose native language is not English may sel 


with the approval of the advisor and the dean: 
ling and writing proficiency, 1 


master’s degree candidate 
English to fulfill the requirement \ 
The examination, which will test high-level reac 


the English as a Foreign Language program 
l science, technology, and 


1guage. This requirement 


s of B or better) at the leve 
anc 


administered by 
Candidates in the fields of security policy studies anc 


public policy may substitute statistics for a foreign lar 
mav be met by demonstration of proficiency (i.e., grade 
of Stat 105, 112, or 183. The tool requirements of the science, technology: 
public policy field may also be fulfilled by proficiency in PAd 296. l 
Candidates in international affairs may petition the dean to substitute statistics 
for a foreign language. The primary basis for approving such petitions will be the 
relevance of the statistical skills to the student's thesis research. 
eor tool examination should normally be taken before the stuc 


iours of work; it must be taken before the « omprehe 
: g 
tool examination mo 


t counted I! 


The languag jen! 
has completed the first 15 ! 
sive examination. No student may take the language or 
than three times. Courses taken to fulfill the tool requirement are no 


the credit-hour requirement for a master's degree 


Master's Comprehensive Examinations 
the candidate must pass written Maste! * 
ig the chosen fields of study Examination 
ber and April) and should be taken during 
work or shortly after the completion of all prescribe 
average in order to taket f 
between completion « 


a $ | 
ed continuo” "M 
on | 


In addition to course examinations, 
Comprehensive Examinations coverit 
are scheduled twice a year (in Novem 
the last semester of course 
course work. The student must have a 3.0 grade-point 
Examinations. If there is a lapse of time 
course work and the examination, the student must be enroll 
during this period. It should be understood that course work constitutes " 
partial preparation for the Master's Comprehensive Examinations Each oo 
elec 


is expected to pursue a program of additional reading in each of the $ (o 
fields, in accordance with the advice of the faculty member responsible i 
instruction in that field. A student who fails to pass any part of the Maste e 

and wit y^ 


Í 


Comprehensive 


Comprehensive Examination may, in exc eptional circumstances, xt 
approval of the department and the dean, repeat the examination at the p^ 
scheduled examination date If the student fails a second time, no further OPP: 
tunity to take the examination 1s permitted 
Scholarship Requirements 4 
Grades for graduate work are A, Ex ellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, Fail gy 
Credit; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; and T; 
authorized Withdrawal. Courses taken to satisty degree requirements canno 
taken on a Credit (CR) basis, with exception of Thesis Research ade 
Graduate students are required to maintain a minimum t umulative Pio 


point averageot 3.0 Students whos 
3.0 at any time after having completed at least 9 cre 
additional semester in which to raise the grade point average above 3.0: ag) 
who fail to bring their grade point average over 3.0 at the end of the additi 


A n U 
be allowed to continue in the program. For part-time 5° gf 
f ti 


semester will not 
yreted to mean ' 


and those enrolled in summer sessions, a semester is inter} 
interval in which at least 9 credit hours have accrued "i 
A master's candidate who receives à grade of F is required to present t ^T 
consideration by the Dean's Council as to why he or she should be allow 
continue in the program of studies. of D 
Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol | (Incomplete) ig 
(Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The sy mbol I indicates that? ilu? " 
€ 


to the instructor for the student 


tory explanation has been given 


Complete the required work of the course 


Except for thesis research coi 
Acomplete cannot be made up after th 


urses, an 
e lapse of one calendar vear An Incom- 
plete that is not made up by the end of one« alend 


ar year remains as a grade of J on 
the student's re ord. An Incomplete cannot be removed by re 
Course. No student will be 


permitted to register for cours: 
hensive Examinations if there are more tha 
record 


registering for the 
>S or take the Compre- 


n two Incompletes outstanding on the 


A student who fails to mee 


t the established de 
Work or other eleme 


adlines for ¢ omplet 
nts of the program (e.g 


ion of course 


, comprehensive examinations) and is 
8tanted an extension may be required by the dean and the Dean's Council to 
register for 3 credit hours of graduate Reading and Research for eac h semester that 
the work is delinquent. 


The Thesis 


The the 


Sis subject should be selec ted 
Integr 


ation with the course 

lesis Research (IAff 299 
led to the de 
require 


as early as possible so 
Work. A student will not be 
300) until the thesis subject } 
an's office. Some progr 
ments in order to qu 
y the member of the f 
Member of the f 
direc tor. The the 


as to permit effective 
permitted to register for 
1as been formally submit- 
ams, such as international aff 
ialify to write a thesis. The subject r 


t must be approved 
aculty under whom the thesis is to be written 


a reader, anc 


airs, set specific 


a second 
the student's program 
ave the approval of the thesis director 
and one pies must be presented to tl 
Student no later than the date announc ed in the | 
COpies of detailed regulations regarding the 
are available in the dean's office 

'ayment of t 
Of reg 


aculty who will serve as 
sis in its final form must h 
other reader, and two CO ie dean by the 
Iniversity Calendar. Printed 
form and reproduction of the thesis 


uition for thesis research entitles the andidate, during the period 


the other 
ie student must maintain continuous 


n, to the advice and dire tion of t 
a thesis is unfinished. tl 
and is allowed one calendar year to complete it. If t] 


xtends beyond the additional calendar year, the stud 
ntire 6 hours of thesis 


Special Programs 


Joint Master of Arts and Juris Doctor Degree 


he thesis director and 
enrollment 


et esis e 


1e preparation of 
Or the e 


ent must register 


again and pay tuition as for a repeated course 


Program 
The Elliott Sch 
nter in offe 
Uris Doctor. 
and the 


ool of International Affairs cooperates with the Nati 


ring a program of study leading to the d 
A student must be acce 
National | 


onal Law 
egrees of Master of Arts and 


pted for admission by both the Elliott School 


San aw Center. Applications should be made separately but at the 
°C à fH ` . ` " l 

st te time. Both the Elliott School and the Law Center should be notified that the 
"den: is in 


ates terested in the combined program. The Nat 
à um that the first year of course work for the Juris I 
hit: 


Stud Students should consult with the 
ent Affairs 


he M à 
Maste 
may orm 


ional Law Center stipu- 
Joctor degree must be taken 
Assistant Dean of the | 


as 

aw Center for 

r of Arts degree program consists of a 36-credit 

à 8y not includea thesis. The s 

fulfilling i all of the 
E 1g the re 


-hour program that 
tudent selects a major offered by the School 
requirements for the Master of Arts degree as well as 
‘quirements for the Juris Doctor degree 

e gj aw enter will accept up to six Elliott School coi 
Dart of : t Se hool will acc eptupt 
ful stin Us joint degree program 
y ne study for completion 


uc : " 1 " . P 

tents will be registered in both the Elliott School and the National Law 
* and must maintain this conc urrent registration until 
lave been , ompleted. All work for this ¢ ombined de 


Irses (18 credit } 
o 12 credit hours of Law Center coi 
The program takes approximate 


lOUrs]; 
irse work as 
ly four years of 


all degree require- 
gree program must be 
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completed in five years, unless an extension of time is granted by the respective 


deans. 


Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 

for Sino-Soviet Studies provides a program of spec ialized graduate 
arch within the Elliott School of International Affairs. Courses 
ers of the Institute are drawn from a variety of ac ademic areas and 
srdisciplinary approach to the study of the Soviet Union, 
Faculty members conduct formal seminars and 
history, language and literature, law, 
a wide variety of seminars, 
ars from all parts of the 


The Institute 
study and rese 
taught by memt 
thus provide an inte 
Eastern Europe, and East Asia. 
reading courses in economics, geography, 
and political science. The Institute also sponsors 
conferences, and speaker programs that involve schol 
world 

Courses taught by members of the Institute are intended especially for students 
aster of Arts in the fields of East Asian studies, international 
ast European studies in the Elliott School, and fot 
or political scienc® 


preparing for the M 
affairs, and Russian and E 
Graduate School students in the fields of economics, history, 


with specialization in Sino-Soviet studies. 


Center for International Science and Technology Policy 
ed in 1970 as the Graduate Program in Science, Technology: 
and Public Policy, has become a locus for researc h and the exchange of informé 


tion and ideas. In addition to overseeing the M.A. program in this area, the Center 
sponsors research, and hosts visitors from 


The Center, establis} 


organizes seminars and meetings, 
elsewhere in the United States and abroad 


Space Policy Institute 

rsitv has established the Space Policy Institute asa 
in an important area of national and inter- 
lated to civilian spa 
t con- 
an 


The George Washington Unive 
center of objective competence 
national activity. The Institute focuses on policy issues re 
activities and their interactions with national security space programs. I 
ducts research on space policy issues and organizes seminars, symposia, 


conferences 


Gaston Sigur Center for East Asian Studies 


sstablished in 1991. Its mission is to increase th 
arch and publication on East 


The Sigur Center was t e quality 
and broaden the scope of scholarly rese Asian 
affairs, promote U.S.- Asian scholarly interaction, and serve as the locus 0 
educating a new generation of persons prepared to cope with the rapidly expan® 


ing role of East Asia and the Pacific Rim in world affairs. 


* 


Col /RSES OF INSTRI ICTION 


The following section 
“epartments of instruction and 
à Degree requirements of de ns in Columbian ( 
Graduate School of Arts and Se lences and the Elliott School of I 
4. "airs appear under the dep 


th partment or program heading; 
Ae Schools of Engineering and Applied Science, 


provides listings and des riptions of courses offered by the 


interdepartmental programs 
partments and prograr ollege and 
nternational 
degree requirements of 


Education and Human Devel 
pment, and Business and Public Management appear under the respective 
School's section 

To determine the « ontent of required or prerequisite courses below the 200 
evel, see the Undergraduate Programs Bulletin 


te number of« redit hours given for the satisfac 


ir à : 

1 MOst cases, indicated in parentheses after the t 
Ko) " 8» 

urse Blving 3 credit hours eacl 
OUrce at. " 

urse giy ing 3 credit hours is mar 


tory completion of a course is, 


itle of the course Thus 


, a year 
1 semester is marked (3 


3), and a semester 


& 'ked (3). A credit hour may be defined as one 

O-minute Period of class work or one laboratory period a week for one semester 

s llowing most course dest riptions is a parenthetical statement listing the 
Ster (fall o 


r spring) for which the 


course is scheduled Th 
y with two-semester coi 


year i 
Year is used on] 


e term academii 
Course IS to | 


irses and indicates that the first half of the 


Semes E )e offered in the fall semester and the sec "d half "x the spring 
Studen Not all offerings for the summer sessions are listed in this Bulletin. 
umm Should consult the Summer Sessions Announ ement for additional 
Spring : offerings Sc hedules of Classes are pu lished for the fall/summer and 
The c e'nesters to provide information concerning the time of course offerings 
right purses as listed here are subject to change. The 1 Iniversity reserves the 
here; ! withdraw any course announced or to change the course fees s 
n, 
Exp] 


ünàtion of Course Numbers 
Fi 


the “St-Group Courses—Courses numbered 1 100 are planned for students in 
des, "Shman and sophomore 
tean 


years. With the 


the approval of the advisor and the 

May E u may also be taken by juniors and seniors In certain instances, they 

Bterec iis; en by graduate students to make up undergraduate deficiencies or as 
S ites to advanced ¢ ourses, but they may not | 


ec , b 
dent ond-Group Courses 
Als j ; 
taker n the junior and 


" l or 2r. 
the tip 7 gradu 


e taken for graduate credit 

200 are planned for stu- 
accountancy courses, they n 
the approval of the dean and the instructor at 
n Me of re 


Such approval is granted only with the provision that 
Co S must omplete additional work to rec eive graduate credi 
Urse ; 


Thi s numbered 101-200 may not be taken for grad 
and c “Group Courses—Courses numbered 201—300 
Pun Taduate Scl SS "o ] 
Manag ,* School of Arts and Sciences, the Schoo 

€ 3 > ` , " 

man nt, the Elliott School of Int 
r anç 
ate o Human Development 


Courses numbered 101 
senior years. Except for 
ate credit only upon 
gistration 


lay be 


t. Accountancy 
uate credit 

in Columbian College 
of Business and Public 
ernational Affairs, and the S hool of Ex 


luca- 
Den, wi are planned primarily for graduate students. They 
Den B rey the approval of the instructor, to qualified seniors; they 
Publi. ler undergraduates Qualified seniors in the School 
Prior ap anagement registering for these courses must have a 3.0 average, the 
ISe Prova] of the department chairman who is responsible 
Com ' and the 


are not 
of Business and 


tor the graduate 
Plet prior approval of the dean Nondegree students who have not 
: ste D í + 
Sc hoo} d a bac helor's degree may not enroll in graduate « ourses offered by the 
0 P. : 
Foun) Jusiness and Public Management 
ür -Groy LE . ` * har 
“Ad ç tp Courses—Courses numbered 


ad 
he, "àduate 


301—400 in Columbian College 
are 


s and Sciences are limited tc 
for doctoral « andidates. ( 


School of Art graduate students, but 
Primarily 


/ourses numbered 301—400 in the 


83 


84 


School of Business and Public Management are primarily for doctoral! students: 
approved petition In the 


numbere 
sdited 


the courses are open to selected master's students upon 
School of Education and Human Development fourth-group courses, 
301—400. are limited to graduate students with master's degrees from accre 


institutions 
Fifth-Group Courses 
program of curri ulum innovation at GW 
experimental courses taught by individual faculty members. The 72 
751 number is used to list 


ative interdepartmental courses. The 7! 
yore schools. Courses numbered in the 7708 


Courses numbered 701 and 721 represent an ongoing 


The 701 number is used to designale 
721 numbel 


designates innov 


courses sponsored jointly by twoorn 
are taught by scholars who hold appointments as University Professors. The 700 
l of difficulty. Courses in this series range from 


numbers do not indicate the leve 
| offerings to classes designed for seniors and graduate students: 


freshman-leve 
Unless the course description in the Schedule of Classes indicates that there a! 


ew with the instructor is required prior to registra 


yrerequisites or that an intervi 
| Hu 
nts, subject to their advisor? 


tion, 700 courses are open to all interested stude 


approval and the rules of the respective schools 


Key to Abbreviations 
The following abbreviations are used for course designations: 
Fren French 
Gnet Genetics 
Geob Geobiology 
Geog Geography and Regional 
Science 
Geol Geology 
Ger Germanic Languages and 
Literatures 
Gern Gerontology 
HCS Health Care Sciences 
HSMP Health Services Managem 
and Policy 
Hist History 
Honr Honors 


Accy Accountancy 
AdSc Administrative Sciences 
AmCv American Civilization 
Anat Anatomy 
Anes Anesthesiology 
Anth Anthropology 
ApSc Applied Science 
Art — Art 
ArTh Art Therapy 
AM Association Management 
Bioc Biochemistry 
BiSc Biological Sciences 
Chem Chemistry 
Chin Chinese 


ent 


CE Civil Engineering HmKn Human Kinetics ent! 
Clas Classics HRD Human Resource Develop™ 
CCAS Columbian College of Arts HmSr Human Services 


and Sciences Hmn Humanities 
Comm Communication Idis — Interdisciplinary Courses 
CpMd Computer Medicine IAff International Affairs 
CSci Computer Science IBus International Business 


Cns! Counseling Ital Italian 
Derm Dermatology Japn Japanese 
Econ Economics Jour Journalism 
Educ Educational Leadership Kor Korean 

EE Electrical Engineering Law Law 


EMed Emergency Medicine Ling Linguistics 
Mgt Management Science 


EMgt Engineering Administration 
EngS Engineering Science MLOM Marketing, Logistics: an 
Engl English Operations Manageme? 
EFL English as a Foreign Language Math Mathematics : 
E&RP Environmental and Resource ME Mechanical Engineering 
Policy Med Medicine 


Micr Microbiology 

MStd Museum Studies 
Mus Music 
NSc Naval Science 

NSur Neurological Surgery 


EnHe Environmental Health 

Envr Environmental Studies 

ExSA Exercise and Sport Activities 
Fina Finance 

ForS Forensic Sciences 


ACCOUNTANCY 


Neur Neurology Rom Romance Literatures 
NeuS Neuroscience Rmn Romanian 
Ob&G Obstetrics and Gynec ology SLP Service Learning Program 
OR Operations Research Slav Slavic Languages and 
| Opht Ophthalmology Literatures 
Orth Orthopaedic Surgery Soc Sociology 
Path Pathology Span Spanish 
Peds Pediatrics SpEd Special Education 
Phar Pharmacology SpHr Speech and Hearing 
Phil Philosophy Stat  Statistics/Computer and 
Phys Physics 


| Information Systems 
Phy] Physiology 


SMPP Strategic Management and 
PCm Political Communi: ation Public Policy 
PPsy Political Psychology Surg Surgery 
PS Political Science TrEd Teacher Education 
Port Portuguese TCom Telecommunication 
Pchi Psychiatry and Behavioral TrDa Theatre and Dance 
Sciences T&T Travel and Tourism 
| Psyc Psychology Univ University 
PAd Public Administration UPRE Urban Planning and Real 
PubH Public Health Estate Development 
| PPoJ Public Policy Urol Urology 
! Rad 


Radiology 


WStu Women's Studies 
Religion 


Mastro, F.C. Kurtz. ( M. Paik, M.G Gallagher, J. Hilmv, I 
eldon (Chair), W.R Baber 


Aga Tofessors L.G. Singleton, K.E Smith, L.C. Moersen 
58Istant Professors P.R Witmer, C.J. Lin, S.M 


".W. Segel, D.R 


Moody, T. Verghese 
See : t 3 
tanc ® the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study in 
Y leac Ing to the degrees of Master of 


accoun- 
Master of Taxation 


Accountancy , and Doctor of 


Hosophy 


9 "* 

*01 Financial Accounting (3 Kurtz 
The role of parties 

par 

of financial ace ounting 


1ancial accounting course, or Accv 
graduate « ourses Fal 


accounting in the decisior 
the understanding interpretation, and implementation 
(Course equivalent: a similar graduate f 
202 u 52, or two similar under | and spring) | 
~“ a nagement Accounting (3 Paik, Moody 
he role of accounting in the dec ision-making processes of management 
standing of how acc ounting influences resource 
zation, Prere 


making process of external 


under- 
allocation decisions in the org 


ani- 
211 Buc quisite: Accy 201 (Fall and spring) 
Usiness Law for Acc ountants (3 Moersen 
Study of the legal Process and the principles and precepts of business law 
Within the context of the political and legal environment of business. Corpora- 
tions, Partnerships, securities the debtor—creditor relationship, trusts, wills. and 
221 the legal liability and ethical standards of the accountant 


(Fall and spring) 
Moody, Paik 


omparative costs, quan 


Ost and Budget Analysis (3 


An advan ed cost analysis course with emphasis on í 
titative te. hniques for cost d 


ata, managerial reporting sy 
Ing efficie 


stems, and manufactur 


225 ncy studies. Prerequisite: Accy 201 and 202 (Spring) 

“9 Financial Reporting Standards (3) Sheldon 
^* Critica] understanding of the Financial A counting Standards Board Pro- 
Nounceme 


nts (Standards) and the 

232 Accounting Series Release 
“counting Theory (3) 

A ternative 


Security and Exchange 


Commission 
s. Prerequisite: Accy 201 and 202 


(Fall and spring 
Segel, Hilmy 


approaches to structuring a financ ial accounting theory and analysis 
o the various theoretical interpretations espoused in the process of formulating 
(e cOunting standards. Prerequisite: Accy 225 
( 


<9 or permission of the i 
Pring) 


nstructor 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Gallagher 


partnerships fiduciaries, an 
attached to common 


242 Business Income Taxation (3) 

Federal tax concepts applicable to individuals, 
emphasis on recognition of tax consequences 
ax planning. Not open to Master ot Accountancy 0f 


(Fall and spring 


corporations; 

business transactions and on t 

Master of Taxation candidates 
251 Accounting for Multinational Corporations (3) 

A study of international accounting standards with e 


conversion requirements ¢ ompatible with domestic 
(Fall and spring) 


Hilmy 


mphasis on accounting for 
foreign accounting € onsol- 
idation standards. Prerequisite: Accy 201 
Business Combinations and Not-for-Profit Organizations (3) Hilmy 
business combination policies, including FASB, SEC, 
ents. Structure analysis of combine 
yt-for-profit and govern 
ent 


255 
Corporate concepts, 


AICPA business combination pronouncem 
inancial statements; accounting tor ne 


and consolidated f 
Prerequisite or (with approval of instructor) conc ult 


mental organizations 
registration: Accy 225 (Fall) 

261 Federal Income Taxation (3) Gallaghet 
A study of federal income 
credits, sales and other disposition of property, capital g 
timing (Fall and spring) 

smith 


262 Federal Income Taxation of Partnerships (3) 
Federal income taxation of partnerships; formation, operation, distribution, 4% 


transfer of partnership interests Prerequisite: Accy 242 or 261 (Spring) 


263 Federal Income Taxation of Corporations (3 Gallaghe! 
^ study of federal income taxation of ''C' and “S” corporations, covering formé 


tion, capital structure, nonliquidating distributions complete liquidations, CP 
ations, and the alternative minimum tax. Prerequisite or € oncur 


(Fall and spring) 


taxation, covering gross income, deductions an 
ains and losses, 8P 


porate accumul 
rent registration: Accy 242 or 261 R 
smith 


264 Federal Taxation of Estates and Gifts (3) ; 
ves, 
state transier taxe 


A study of estates, gilts, and trusts covering gross estates, : 
valuation problems, planning estate liquidity, complex trusts Prerequisil* 
Accy 242 or 261 (Spring) i 

265 Tax Practice and Procedure (3) smit 
n of the IR» 


A studv of federal tax practice and prox edure, including organizatio 


hical responsibilities, statute of limitations, examination of returns, ion 
and tax rulings. Prerequisite or concurrent registrat 


for refund, penalties 

Accy 261 (Fall) uh 
1 ` á afir d Pes ati smit 
266 Corporate Reorganizations and Affiliations (3) ` 


Advanced study of corporate taxation: corporate re 
ated returns, and carryover of tax attributes Prere 


» cof 
organizations, multiple © 
„quisi 


porations, consolid 


Accy 263 (Spring) stall 
267 International Taxation (3) “role 
analysis of the tax policies of countries that play a signific ant 


A comparative 
in the international trading system. Prerequisite Accy 201 


268 Deferred Compensation (3) 

A study of tax aspects of deferred compensation arrangements, 
1 stock bonus plans; retirement plans ™ 
1 stock options 


(Spring) p 
Gallagher, p 
including ^y. 


or > 


fied pension, profit-sharing, anc 
jual retirement accounts; anc 


employed individuals; indivic 
requisite or cont urrent registration: Accy 261 (Spring) «nith 
269 Tax Research and Planning (3) ae 
A study of the legislative, administrative, and judicial sources of federal t@* n 
of tax research tools in locating, interpreting, and comm ic 


Emphasis on the use 
cating tax law and on the complementary relationshi] 


quantitative decision making. Prerequisite or conc urrent 


) between legal res of 
and registra! 
Accy 261 (Fall 

275 Contemporary Auditing Theory (3) Kurtz, 13° 
Study of advanced independent (external) and internal auditing conc epts: Pe, ! 
tional auditing, application of statistic al sampling to auditing, audit of e" , 22 

data processing systems, ¢ omputer applications, ethics. Prerequisite: Act? 


(Spring) : 
282 Accounting Information Systems and EDP (3) v sis 

Development and application of accounting sy stem theory, including an ou 

design, and implementation. Integration of electronic data processing s 


ADMINISTR 


ing systems, and 


(Fall) 


management information sy stems 


Prerequisite: Accy 2 


ment, directors, stoc kholders, an« 
files; balance-shee 


Ing correction me. 


] creditors 


establishing firm 
t restructuring and the ide 


ntification of fin 


A study of the development proce 
through examination of the socioec onomic 
Process. Management policy conce 
ing standards Prerequisite: Maste 
| (Fall and Spring) 
<38 Directed Readings and Research (3) 

311 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) 
Same as SMPP 311 

9ctoral Seminar (arr.) 

©asoning and research in te 
their applic 
Parative 


SS OI professional 


political, 
rns for alternatives in the selection of 
r of Accountancy or Master of T 


Staf 


chnical areas of acc ountin 


8; theoretical issues 
conceptual the 


ation to practice; mes in professional 


à accounting research analyses (Fall and spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr Staff 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination Mav be 

ao, Peated for credit 

399 Di 


Issertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Amited to doctora] candidat 


es. May be repeated for credit 


AD) * 
MINISTRATI VE SCIENCES 


Prof, 

$SSOrs | - Mat, le 
Prof. SJ Zeidner (Director), E. Cherian 
C *SSoria] 


Lecturers 


Jacobs : A. Adams, J. Allen, ] Baker, C. Chambers, H Eskew, J. Harper 
Sociate p. E Johnson, J Robins R Sadacca, M. Sashkin. D Harris, T. Richards 

Associate rojessor V. Campbell (V isiting) nir ; 

" Hanson P essoría] Lecturers R. Belous, | Georgatos, B. Kutnick, T. Rosen, L Tanner 

Ass 

Aio professor G. Gingrich (Visiting) 

cist ctor Tofessoria] Lecturers W Camara, M Rumberg, P. Gardner J. Saunders 

ly bi: ^ Bailey 


Progr. cg College and 
a 


eading to t) 
Mistra "- 
Prof, Tative 


Graduate School of Arts and Scie 


'nces offers an inter¢ 
1e degrees of Master of Arts 


lepartmental 
and Master of Science in the field of 
3 Sciences. The program has been designed for public and private se tor 
essione è 
Career z Nals who wish to increase their managerial competence and to i 
n. Potential T , Milan 
Wantit; tial. The program provides know] 


mprove their 
edge and skills in the sox l 
ative, and 


behavioral 

M information sciences 

With a ET OF Arts In the field of administrative sciences Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree 

s uire rage from an accredited college or university 

hog} 0 A. the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate 
lire Arts and Scie 


nces, including 36 credit hours of course work 
Students must pass a Master's Compret 


In human resources manage 
" } 
227 p um inh an resource: 


There is no thesis 

1ensive Examination. A student 

ment or organizational management. For the 

s management the follow ing courses are required: AdS« 

SyC 244; Stat 104. The human resources management track reqt 

c n’ *20, 222, 223, and 248. For the core curriculu 

> following courses are required: AdSc 209, 2 

216 1 quirements for the org 
-'^' *41, 242, and 243 


lires 


in organizational 
21, 241; Econ 219; Psyc 245 
anizational management trac k are Psyc 


246, 259 
'nce in the field of administrative 
average 


sciences—Prerequisite: a bac helor's 
trom an accredited í ollege 


or university 


01 


290 Special Topics (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be re- 
peated once for credit (Fall and spring) 

291 Financial Statement Analysis (3) Hilmy 
Analysis and interpretation of financial statements for the guid 


ance of manage- 


S' business pro- 


iancial and account 
asures from financial statements Prerequisite: Accy 201 
(Fall and Spring) 
297 Professional Acc ountancy and Sheldon, Mastro 
Business Government Policy (3) 


accounting standards 
legal, and management 


account- 
'axation status 


Staff 


f 


Baber, Paik 


and 
literature; com- 


88 


AdS 


Required the general requirements 
School of Arts and Sciences, inc luding 


requirement 
curriculum, the following courses are required 


Note: For the Executive Master of Scie 
concentration in information systems, see t 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

stated under Columbian College and Graduate 
36 credit hours of course work. There is no thesis 
rehensive Examination. For the core 
OR 233; Psyc 244; Stal 
nt infor 


All students must pass a Master's Com] 
AdSc 209; Econ 217 


nt information systems. The manageme 


104. The student specializes in manageme 
mation systems track requires seven of the following courses, chosen with faculty approva 
201, 202, 203, 205, 206, 207, 208, 219, 225 
with à 


nce in the field of administrative sciences 
he program listed under Virginia Campus 


201 Principles of Management Information Systems (3) 
agement information systems spec ialty tr 


and systems concepts into a unified frame 
velopment, design, implementatio! 


ack Integratio” 
wor 
1, ané 


An overview of the man 
of management, intor mation, 
Management information systems de 
evaluation strategies 

202 Database Management and Operating Systems (3) 
Fundamental concepts of operating systems and database 


that serve as the foundation for information system desig 
„mory process management, 


and the admin 


management system 

n and developme? 

Dynamic storage management, virtual me conu? 
languages, and systems routines. Prerequisite: AdSc 201 istratiV 
sciences core curriculum except OR 233 

203 Data Communications and Networking (3) 
Advanced concepts in analysis and development of c omputer-based inl 
svstems. Distributed data processing tec hniques and local area networ 
development of telecommunication prox edures. Implementation strategies k^ 
in the design of management decision-making systems Prerequisite: AdSc pes 
and the administrative sciences core curriculum except OR 233 

205 Decision Support Systems (3) 
Analvsis of frameworks, techniques, 


ision-making process. Hardware 
nological improvements Computer-based 
decision support $Y$ 


ormai?" 
k desig”, 


" e 
and tools for assisting management IDS 


dec and software limitations of alternativé k 
proaches; antic ipated tect decision? 
ing aids and simulations. Effective implementation of 
Prerequisite: AdSc 202, 203; OR 233 

206 Artificial Intelligence and Expert Systems (3) 
Principles of artificial intelligence, inc luding applications in roboti 

and advanced computer input-output devices Analy 

including tools and generators; classification v$. 
and role of the xn 


CS, nati 
language programs, p 
various expert systems, 
nostic type systems. Development of the knowledge base 
edge engineer. Prerequisite AdSc 202 and 203 

207 Information Systems Design (3) 

Introduction to the design and analysis of information systems 
development life cycle, analysis of requirements, design of logica 
analysis and design of user interfaces, system documentation and specific 
em implementation, evaluation, and maintenance prered! 


isil 


Planning for syst 


AdSc 205 
208 Principles of Information Resource Management (3) 


ri 


; se * 
including the v tio! 


Basic principles of information resource management, a 
impact of information in organizations; the relationship between 1n orm p 
knowledge, and management; end-user development of information sy? ads 
management of technology in an information economy Prerequisit® ^ 
202, 203 

209 Management Systems (3) opt 
An overview of management systems using the systems approac hto manag, cof 


ol, 
understanding long-range planning; managemen ot 
use of work breakdown structul™ 


cost-effectiveness 


and problem solving 
plex projects using computer systems d 


jath planning systems and network analysis; 


cal- 

program evaluation 
211 Psychology of Personnel Management (3) 

An overview of the human resources management, 
including integration of human rf 
nt, training, perform 


, 
jm 
a unified wt 
„source yy 
nanc? " 


examining 


resources management program, 
ning, job analysis, employee selection, placeme 


tion Compensation 


chological theories i 
Current Issues in P 
Psychometric, | 'gal 
and selection, 


management, and n 


Inanag 
inderlying major perse 


ersonnel Testing and Se 
ar 


information 
1el systems 
lection (3) 


i issues 


N 
ho 


d organizatior In personne 
reliability and validit 


! empioyment testing 
ity Of selection 


instruments, and the utility of 


in selection 


selection systems 


The legal environment, i 
adverse impact 


and statistical models of test 
Prerequisite: Stat 104 
Managerial Leadership, Motivation, and Work (3) 
Analysis of leadership behavior 
theories of leadership 
influence. Synthe 
Perspectives 
beyond the 
“14 Personne 
Managem 


tuding test fairness 
fairness and Specific selection 
techniques 


N 


and managerial ac tivities. Synthesis of major 
including trait behavior, situational, and 

51$ of motivational theories including ac ognitive and c« 
Application of theories at various level 

interperst nai perspec tive 
l Training and Performance 
ent training [ 
appraisal tec hniques 
and 


power 
genitive 
S Of formal Organizations 
Appraisal Systems (3) 


aining evaluation tech 
appraisal systems reiationship of rew 
the appraisal interview 


qulrements 


?TOgrams and tr niques. Performance 
ards to perforr 


i rating systems that s 


nance 


Training anc 


atisty legal re 
and stimulate employee productivity Prerequisite: AdS; 212 
215 Current Issues in Organizational Design (3 
Analytica] Iramework for the design of complex organizations, 
hierarchical bureaucratic, f 


including the 
unctional 


inologies, control 
anating from Europe, J 
nd moving tow 
'heories 


and matrix structures Ex 
and boundaries, incli 
apan, and the United States, d 
ard broader organi 


and Management of Planned Change (3 
A Systems view of Organizational 


change and development, in luding interven 
tion Strategies, d 


lata collection diagnosis, and the integration and management of 
System-wide organizational change 
Oductivity 


and Human Performance (3) 
Jefinitions and measurement of indiv 
livity, effe 


and organizational 
Ctiveness, and efficiency Models for t 
individua] productivity and 


the analys 
niques [or 


Banizational tect 
em 
a 
216 T 


amination of or 


ading design approaches 


rawing on system theory 
zational design issues 


217 


idual, team, produc 
is Of organizational 


1 


an 
productivity growth in industrialized nations Tech 
increasing productivity 


Jesign of User-Computer Interface (3 
Study of user. omputer 
interac tion and the lr 
( evelopers and 
System desi 


218 


interaction. The theoret 
tegration of rese 
users. Environmental 
gn, and multiple users. Pre 


ical bases of user- nputer 
arch findings into guidelines for sy stems 
factors, user variables, hel 


p functions, 


requisite: AdSc 201; degree candidacy or 
219 Permission of instructor 

Dformation Security and Policy (3) 

‘OMputer fraud and countermeasures for computer system se urity 

Vacy, ethics in d 


Data pri- 
atabase management, 
Transborder data f] 
r compute 
220 in Software 
“Tganization 
“Xamination of proce 
research and 
style 


contracts 


information access policy 
Systems, 


ow, technology transfer, elec tronic funds transfer 
r infringement of copyright, and protection of property rights 
Prerequisite: AdS« 202, 203 

1al Decision Making (3 


data security 


sses In organizational de 
applications for the 
and decision making, 


cision making; the state 


of theory 
practicing manager Topics ir 


iclude managerial 


a problem discovery and diagnosis, search for the 
Cesign of solution, evaluation and c hoice, group decision making, decision aids 
221 Intec UPPort Systems, and risk analy sis i 
Poe uction to Computers, Programming, and Information Systems (3) 
Puter ar hitecture, hardware, and 
tems. 


software in manageme 
including data proce 
ement, and operatin 


Information syste 
ata com 


structs abase manag 
Wise | es » Structured modularization, struc tured 
: efinement and top-down programming 
Ana] Y and Practice of Compensation Management (3) 
lica] SIS of c porary compensation systems from both the 
; including the latest decisions of « ourts 


nt information sys- 
'ssing applications, 
8 systems. Program 
programming conc epts; 


ms principles, 
munications, dat 
sS 


N 
N 
N 


step- 


Mtem oretical and prac- 
Perspectives 


and regulatory agen- 


5 Manag 


N 
N 


240 Corporate Policy and Socia 


N 
D 


243 Seminar: Leadership in Comple 


246 Comparative Management (3) " 
r a broad spectrum of toP! offi 


acts of 


pay, determinants and efte 
nper 


ories of 
itive plans, performance based cor 
Prerequisite: AdSc 214 


Examination oi motivational the 
:s on performance, incer 
yensation systems 


cies 
salary structure 
sation, and managerial comp 
Collective Bargaining (3) 
Analysis of federal and state employee re 
include the bargaining environment, wage 
arbitration of grievances, and employee rel 
Behavioral theories of labor negotiations. Prerequisite 
ement Information Systems Development (3) 
The capstone course of the management information syste 
and team working experience in the actual design, developme 
tion, and evaluation of a computerized management informatior 
phasis on needs assessment, organizational structures, user manuals, 
mentation. Prerequisite AdSc 205, 206, 219 

| Responsibility (3) 
»e process of policy analysis, development, and impler 
including technology assessment, re 


1 regulations. Topl 
in arbitratio® 
zations 


lations laws an« 
and benefit issues 
ations in non-union organi 
AdSc 222 

ms track individu 
nt implement 
| system. BP 
and doc 


nen 
h 


Examination of tl 
geal” 
« 0 


tion. Analysis of policy mec hanisms, 
and development, regulatory and control mechanisms Illustrative examples” 
policy issues and problems drawn from government and industry, covering 
broad range of substantive areas 

241 Strategic Management and Policy Formation (3) fi 
Processes and theories of strategic management in the profit and not-for-P™ 
sectors. Analysis ot behavioral, sociopolitical, and economic forces under vw 
strategy formulation Issues of strategic competitive advantage; ¢ orporate ont 


sification; multinational corporations; evaluation and choice; and implem 
and corporate strategies 

d Conflict Management (3) 

1 communication medi 
yroving interpersonal, g 
anizations at tA” i 
gemen 


tion of functional 

2 Organizational Communication an 

Theories and models of communications anc 
tive communication and te hniques for imp 

s. Sources of conflict in org 


1al communication 
organizational level; methods of conflict mana 


" 
$i riers" 
a; bar i 


oup 
r Ped 


ette 
organizatior 
vidual, group, and 


resolution 
x Organizations (3) r 
nte 

yond the P. is 


it : 
ends theories be i | 
ive | 


The view ot leadership aken i his seminar ex 
é Zt ers pec g 
anizaul nal p spite? | 


personal, near-immediate time frame toward an org 
which cause-and-effect linkages are trac ed. The leadership role as an attri? ist 
a system. How effective leaders reduce uncertainty through appropriate 
change | 
i | 
s of management ove 
fer and management practices in à global eco de 
nt relations; expatriation ". 
nt; technology ! 


International dimension 
cluding cross-national trans 
cross-ċultural interaction; business—governme 
patriation processes, international strategic manageme 


globalization of human resources management 
248 Strategic Human Resource Planning (3) pi” 
Overview of the principles of human resource planning. Model for deter "i 
including forecasting, goal setting i | 


human resource requirements, 


source auditing, and environment 
planning and personnel selection, 


sr faces f 
er om 


al scanning. Analysis of the int 
ning © 


human resource job design, tral 
sation, and related functions 
249 Human Resource Information Systems (3) "s | 
information systems designed to support planning, admin? g^ 
1 control activities of human resource manageme” gai” 
as personnel selection and performance sae 
and career pathing- à 


Analysis of 
decision making, anc 


ination of applications such 
oll and benefit management, 


systems, payr 
or permission of instructor 
T 


AdSc 212, 221, 222, 
295 Directed Research (arr.) 
Supervised resear« h in se 
sion by prior permission of 1 
297 Special Topics (3) 
Spec ial topics in management information syste 
yuter-based learning, human-compt 
AdSc 201 or 211 or Psy¢ 


: " ;09: ' 
lected fields within administrative scienc qu 
[ 


aculty advisor and instructor d 


strategic planning, com} 
| design. Prerequisite 


organizationa 


298 Directed Readings (arr 


Supervised readings in selected fields within a I 


ninistrative 


: sion by prior permission ot faculty instructor 
299. 


300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Sciences. Admis 
advisor and 


AMERICAN STUDIES 
Professors R.H, Walker Jr, C.C 
(Dire, tor), J.O Horton 
Tofessoria] Lecturers | 
Assoc tate Professors R.W. I ongstreth, P.M Palme 
Adjunct Associate 


Professor P.J. Cr 
Ass 
*SOCiate Professorial 


Mondale, B.M Mergen, H.I Gillette, Jr., J.M Vlach 


Miller, W.E Washburn 

I 
essey 

Lecturers B.G. ( arson, G. Kulik 


duate C ittee 
W.H ate Committee 


Becker, H.F Gillette, Jr., J.O. Horton, R.W I 
'almer, L.P Ribuffo, C.W, Sten, J.M V 


Master o; Arts in the field of 
Arts in Americ 
, quired 


/ongstreth, B.M Mergen, C.C Mondale 
"lach, D.D. Wallac e, Jr., R.H. Walker 


civilization 
of i } 


American Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor 
lated field 

]uirements stated 
and Sciences, includ 
lated I 


under Columbian 
ing (1) AmCv 271-7 
attern of study of Americ al 

ng general compete 


College and Graduate 
2; (2) 18 credit hor 
1 civilization; (3) a « omprehensive examina- 
nce in American civilization ind the candidate's area of 
On; (4) a thesis (6 credit hours) written on a topic approved by the student's 
vith permission of the advisor and the dire tor of the program, 1 
r Course work, 6 of which must be research oriented 
ister's degree program include the following 
Concentration in museums and mate rial culture 
Cts in historical research, offered in association witl 
Wired in addition to the general requir 
tec ole ( Ourses in decorative 
tion s» By, and history of art 
: also available 
istori wücentration in historic preservation 
achite, a Servation through a hum 
Meng. 2! history 


ITS chosen in a 


COverj 
“entrati 
isor or, y 2 credit hours of 
Itiona] Special options in the 
Course emphasis on t 


1 the Smithsonian Institution 
ements outlined above: AmCv 250 

arts, architectural history historical archaeol 
Programs Specific to museum studies 


1e use of 


Recom- 
ogy, history of 
and museum educa- 
Course emphasis on interpreting issues in 
anistic framework Prerequisite: a course in American 
For this conc entration, the genera] requirements outlined above are 
consisting of 12 hours of Ameri: an Civiliza 

2; 18 hours of historic s including 
(6 hours). A comprehe as outlined above, i 


preservation course. 
nsive examination S 


folk „4 Conce 


Socias; "ration in folklife 
adg;, cietie 


Course emphasis on the expressive culture of American 

dition " : ànd theories and methods for its evaluation and interpretation Required in 

“Ourses in t le general requirements outlined above AmCv 254, 257 Recommended 
Vérnac. Opics related to folklife, suck 


1 as regionalism. 
ar arch 


litecture, and soc ial and cu 


Doct 
Work E. of Philosophy in the field of 
With gp. the humanities 


"equis Option of stress 
dt i 
®Dply te 0 Nave an 


oral history, materia] ¢ ulture 
Itura] history 


American civilization— This progr 
and/or social sciences as preparation for rese 
Ing preparation for museum and library care 
adequate bac kground in the humanities 
^ quired. Understanding of American ¢ ivilization 
Choo} of A». * Beneral requirements stated unde 


E. tts and Scien; es and successful ¢ ompleti 
Meas 2 appro, 


am combines 
arch and teac hing, 
ers. Applicants are 


and/or social s lences as they 


r Columbian College and Graduate 


on of a reading knowledge examina- 
Wit) ed foreign language. Candidates must pass a General Examination in four 
: 1 $ 
fire f In three ç alendar years of matriculation. American c ultural 
fig. °° field, T} 


history is the only 
ust ree other fields are ele ted with approval of the advisory committe 
Bron 4. 'Ppresent foreign Coverage. Other areas may be chosen 
* Ameri ar 
ature car 


e; one 
: ! diplomatic, e onomic, political, social. 
SMe » art, Philos 


from the following 


or urban history; folklife 
ofi. areas of ; ophy, or religion; Afro-American history; historic preservation; or 
hi Ogre le Social and behav ioral sciences; (2) in assoc tation with staff at the Library 
“Story "upervised historic al study in bit 
and Politics 


bliographic resources, 


Cartography, cross- ultural studies, go 


including American 
vernment documents graphic 


92 


ing and bookmaking; (3) in affilia- 


and recorded sound, print 
aerospace history: 


supervised studies including 
history of technology industrial arc haeol- 
and various fields in the history o! art 
| the Library 9! 


arts, music, motion pictures 


tion with the Smithsonian Institution 


decorative arts, ethnohistory, history of science 


ogy, material aspects of American civilization 
je arranged within the | 


Additional areas of study may t niversity and in botł 


Spec lal announce ements concerning these I 
fice of the Director of the Ameri 


Congress and the Smithsonian »rograms are 
issued periodic allv and are available in the of an Studies 


Program 
av be chosen from any of the above ext ept those 


Research fields for the dissertation m 
dealing with the culture of an area outside the United States 
ent may be take? 


r of 100-level courses in the departm 
Program? 


With permission, à limited numbe 
work is required. See the 1 ndergraduate 


for graduate credit additional course 
Bulletin for course listings 
Gillette 


225 History of Washington, D.C. (3) 


The social history of Washington, trom village to metropolis, with emphast 


id relate 


through field trips on the evolution o! residential neighborhoods ar 
issues of historic preservation and conservation Same as Hist 225 (Spring 
254 Folklore Theory (3) Vlac 
An intellectual history of American folklore research; analysis of particulé' 
theories and methods. Same às Anth 254 (Spring) staff 
255-56 Research Orientation Seminar: Sta 

Americana Collections (3-3) 

civilization as they relate t0 the 


Examination ol 
collections in major Washington-area li 
sure to Library staff and materials. May be taken eit 
culminating in a researc h paper or as preparation tor à ¢ 


major themes in American í n 
braries. Full-year course with direct exp" 


t a! 
her as a conventional semið 
loctoral reading Ie 


Alternate academic years ah 

257 Seminar: American Folklife (3) vla 
Research and discussion on the traditional cultures of various geographiós 
regions of the United States. Analysis of folk art, c raft, and architecture; region? 

and ethnic identities. Same as Anth 257 (Fall) " 
Haber, palm 


260 Women and Work in the United States (3) 
Same as WStu 260 and Econ 141 


Mondal? 


; T 
hand teaching; intro the 


aster of Arts W 


271—72 Seminar: Scope and Methods in American Studies (3—3) 


Consideration of American studies as an area for researc 
tion to bibliography Required of c andidates for the degree of M 


field of American civilization (Academic year) saf 


275 The Politics of Historic Preservation (3) 
Same as UPRE 275 " 
xm i ; i wag 
276 Economics of Preservation (3) 
h 
7 


Same as UPRE 276 
277-78 Historic Preservation: Princip 
The scope and purpose of the preservation movemen 
focus on developments since the 1960s Preservation theories, d 
the past and toward design, the intent and impact of legislation, approae nt? 
ntation, the concept of significance, and preservation as an instrume 
(Academic year) 


les and Methods (3-3) 
t in the Unite 
attitudes © 


es " 


docume 
change. Same as Hist UPRE 277-78 
282 Seminar in American Architecture (3) 
Advanced research problems addressing artistic, cultural, soc ial, té 
aspects of American arc hitecture in the 19th and 20th ce -jo 9 


urbanistic 
ae » s$ 
AmCv 175 or, 176 or equivalent, or permis 


Topics vary. Prerequisite 
instructor (Spring, alternate years) gut? 
286 Interpretation in the Historic House Museum (3) : 
Same as Educ 286 gp 
tuf. 


merican Civilization (3—3) 
Research problems selected by the instructor. Prepar 
history or other area appropriate to the topic of the seminar 

294 Field and Laboratory Research in Archaeology (3 r 

gil 


289-90 Seminar: Topics in A d 
ation in Americal © veil 


(Academi ey 


Same as Anth 294 

295 Independent Study (arr.) 
Limited to master's candidate 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


, ird. j 
s. Written permission of instructor requ” gp | 


351 Vernacular Architecture (3) Vlach 
Examination of selected regional and ethnic traditions in American building 
Survey and field tec hniques comparative studv of related ty pes Of objects, and 
use of documentary sources (Spring) 
355-56 Practicum: Advanced Library Research (3—3 
Practical problems in control of library materials with emphasis on colle lions in 
| 3 major area libraries Prerequisite: AmC\ 255-56 Academic year 
379-80 Readings in American Cultural History (3—3) Mergen, Gillette 
For students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy genera] examination in the 
lield of Americ an Cultural history Academic year 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
May be repeated for credit 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Dox tor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
| Courses Offered in Affiliation with the Smithsonian Institution 
| Sa umbian College and Graduate Sx hool of Arts and Scien " : affiliated with the 
| Jivijg, en Institution S Program for Graduate Students in the History of American 
Histon. 10n. The following Courses are offered at the National Museum of American 
Y and at the National Portrait Gallery by members of their staffs 
250 Orientation Course: Material Aspects of Washburn, Mergen 

American Civilization (3) 

‘amiliarization with the historical « ollections of the Smithsonian Instituti. yn and 
Introduction to opportunities for research and publication based on historical 
objects, Required of all students in the master’s and doctoral programs affiliated 

j with the Smithsonian Institution Fall 
251} useum Research and Education (3) Washburn and Staf 
Supervised work and/or study under the direction of Smithsonian Stati members 
and research assoc lates—museum visitor behavior, costumes and furnishings 
decorative arts, and photography as historical do umentation Fall and 
352. Spring) | 
“American Dec orative Arts (3-3 Carson 
"Oncepts of visual recognition and evaluation of surviving domestic artifacts 
rom the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries, inc luding those made of wood, clay 
glass, metal, and cloth AmCv 252 is prerequisite to AmCv 253 (Academic 
" year) 
284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) Miller 
oint offering of the American Studies Program and the Art Department Explora- 
tion of selec ted problems and themes in American «c ultural history involy ing the 
Use Of artistic materials in different media: emphasis on methodology ar 
285 yt techniques, May be repe 


1d ana- 
ated for credit 

; and American Soc iety (3) 

adings on the interrelations 
nited States 


352 : . d SS Fear 

i: Research In Selected Aspects of American Civilization (3 
Puperviseq study and/or fieldwork in se 

394 ities of the Smithsonian Institution 


vanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


i, mited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy genera] examination 
n fields offered in affiliation with the Smithsonian Institution. May be repeated 
395 for Credit 


Kulik 


t n 
society in 


among technology, labor and 


lected subject areas rel 


ated tot 
(Fall or spring) 


ne activ- 


preparing dissertations Significant 
“an Civilization. Stude 
an Institution. May be 


ly related 
"nts work under ¢ uratorial 
repeated for credit 


at the Smithsoni 


Qte M Koering, KE. J 


ohnson, J.M Rosenstein 
“essors FJ, Slab 


K.D. Peusner 
y, R.J. Walsh (Interir 


n Chair), R.C Bohn 


under Columbian College and Gra« 
demonstrate proficiency 
hensive written and oral ex 


al studies 


in the field of anatomy Required: The generai requirements 


juate School of Arts and Sciences Candidates 
here will be ? 


f Philosophy 


ind computer science 


in biostatistics 
will cover at least three 


amination that areas of anatom! 


anatomy, histology neuroana™ 


h fields: cell ultrastructure embryology, gross 


and physical anthropology 


Faculty approval is requiret 


256 Teratology (1) 


6 


i for all courses 
Slaby Boh? 


Gross Anatomy (5) 
| lectures and x-ray? 


ional dissections of adult cadaver supplemented witl 


Reg 
Laboratory fee, $30 (Fall 

Neuroanatomy (2) Peusne! 
Gross and microscopic anatomy o! central nervous system and spec ial sense 
Laboratory fee, $13 " 
Human Microscopic Anatomy (4) Koering and sul 
Microscopic structure of cells, tissues, and organs of the human body Laborato!) 


; sull 


an nervous system 
Laborato 


fee, $20 (Fall) 

Neurobiology (3) Peusner anc 
An integrated survey of the struc 
linical demonstration 


ture and function of the hum 
lecture, c and laboratory. Same as Phyl 212 
fee, $25 
Seminar (1-1] 
Research reports and d 
(Academic year , 
sul 


goh! 
ne 


iscussions of special topics by guest lecturers, stall, 8 


students 


Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) E 
Maior research techniques as applied to biological materials In the vario 
anatomical disciplines (Fall) " 
Physical Anthropology (1) ubela j 
Variations in humans and factors affecting them; human evolution and rac" 
differences; anatomy and culture of ancient humans (Spring) " 

Walsh, Rosens 


3 Brain- Tissue Interactions (1) 
sensory», itp 


nteractions of the central nervous system with the mus¢ ular, Y 
endocrine systems Student presentations and clinical aspects Prerequ^? 
AnatPhyl 212 (Spring) ctal! 
254 Fetal Anatomy (2) “fs 
Jissection of midgestational fetus. Comparison of fetal and adult struct! 
Limited enrollment Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring) cul 


pet! 
ntroduction to teratologic princ iples and techniques, with emphasis on ex 
mental design. Limited enrollment „efil 
260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) a y 
ntroduction to the morphology of the c ell and its relation der 
scopic techniques (Spring) 
Electron Microscopy (4) 
Introduction to the routine processing of s} 


l enrollment. Admission by permission o 
er 
Anat 260. Laboratory fee, $2» 


ship to electro! 


yecimens; preparation t 
ins 
tion of micrographs. Limite« ins 


Prerequisite or cont urrent registration 


(Spring) 
262 Gross Anatomy of Upper and Low 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; 


ing. Limited enro ment. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring) 


264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) 
, supplemented by x-ray anatomy discu 


ment. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring) 


er Extremities (2) 
discussions, 


Detailed dissection ssions 


ing. Limited enro 


266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) k 

Detailed dissection supplemented by x-ray anatomy discussions, assig” , 

ing. Limited enrollment Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring) 9i 

268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, , 

and Lower Extremity (2) UU 
discussions assig” 


supplemented by x-ray anatomy 


Detailed dissection, 
(Spring) 


ing. Limited enro 


ment. Laboratory fee, $10 


'6 Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1 

Lectures and conference 
ogy, teratology, growth 
'7 Special Topics in Ne 
Sele 


and others. May 
uroanatomy (3 
cted topics regarding tl 
vous system. May be r 
288 Surface Anatomy 
Lectures on are 
289 Biochemical an 


epeated for credit 
and Radiology (1) 
as of clinical importance 


d Morphological Tec hniq 
application of bioc 


cell biology research 
“95 Research (arr) 

Content differs each ti 

be arranged 


1emical and elect 
Limited enrollment 


me course is offered 

(Fall and spring 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr 
Limited to students preparing for the 
May be repeated for credit 

399 Dissertation Research (arr) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidate 


ANTHR( JPOLOGY 


> 
professors R M. Krulfeld, R.L Humphrey, Jr 
! Lecturer D.H Ubelaker 
Professor S.L Simons (Chair) 
Associate Professors C.R Rose, 
ssorial Lecturer S. He 
'ssor J.C. Kuipers 
f Assistant P. M 
~ Ssistant Professorial Lec turers R 


l'ofessoria 


P.J. Cressey 
rtz 

rofessor E Suthers 
K. Evans, T 
Arts in the 


field of anthropolo 
BY is preferre 
Courses above 


gy 
d but not mandatory 
the introductory leve 
; archaeology, and biological 
topology may be admitted | 
to make up deficiencies before be 
: oa degree Required: the gene 
dit ho Taduate School of Arts and Scie 
, Urs of approved graduate course 


, Ader ( ertain circumstanc es, | 
y consisting ot 


Cregi; 

"dit lours dr 
Bram Of stu 
Tse Work 


1] 


On, ling, 
anth 


Courses 


In 


leg 


nces 
work, general] 
10Wever, the 
36 credit-hours of approved 
awn from the Sequence Anth 201, 

dy and should be completed during the 
For students with fewe 
senna à reading knowle 
Jelore bac 

a al ida Sem 
) 5 Lom 
Vith a 


Course 


dge examination in 
ing the third semeste 
prehensive Examina 
Concentration in 
/Olumbian C 
same 


a 
T of graduate 
tion 

museum training 
ollege and Graduate Se 


às that described for the 
Se 4, , 1? minimum re 


hool of A 


ide from 12 to 
uich may be in 
ign language re. 
pprove 
to the de 
ated topic 
‘Topology 
Studies) 


an internship 
ading examination an 
d by the department 
partment at least one 
Students whose 
» are advised to apply 
A progr 


ly, if a 
eum." Mit 
an ar 7 primary interest is 
to the master’s pr 
am in museum educ 
tration in folklife 


Required: the ge 
lege and Gr 


aduate School of Arts and Scien: 


s on selected an 


1e structural an 


A.S. Brooks, C.] 


Kavanagh, N.I 


Prerequisite: a bachelor's de 

The undergrad 
l in anthropologi: 
anthropology. Studer 
ut may be required to t 
ginning the degre 
ral requirements 
The minimum re 


department may permit 


202, 203, 204 should be incl 


r than four undergraduate se 


Required 
general degree, above, 
quirement consists of 36 cre 


15 credit hours of work 


n appropriate 
No thesis is re 


research paper of publish 


ation is also available 
ne 


Staff | 
atomical subspecialties ocrinol 
be repeated for credit Spring 
Bohn, Peusner Rosenstein Walsh 
tunct al organi ition of the ne! 
opr lg alter late years 
Slaby 
(Spring 
ues in Cell Biology (3 Slaby 
ron micrographic te; hniques used in 
Staff | 
may be repeated on. e for credit. Fee t 
5taff 
Doctor of Philosophy general exa ination 
Staff 


>S. May be repeated for credit 


Allen, N.T Boaz (Research 


Benco 


gree; a major in 
uate program should have 
al theory, social organiza 
its with less backgr 


ake one or more 
'e program 
state 


ound 
undergraduate 


a under Columbian Col 
quirement consists 


$ 24 
d by a thesis (Anth 


299 
a program of 
a thesis. At least 6 
uded in the 
hours of graduate 
meste 
major forei 
work. A] 


y followe 
work without 


first 24 credit 


rs of one major 
gn language must be 
| students must pass a 
the general 


requirements 
rts and Sciences 


The program of 
with the 


following 
dit hours of ay 


graduate 


in Museum-related 
Museum training student 


proved 


S may 
Course in chemistry 
quired, but students are 
able quality ona 
um techniques, rather 
am in museum studies { 


in muse 


OT. see 


ral requirements st 


ated under 
es 


The program of study is the 


96 


with the following exceptions this is a 30- 


including 6 hours of 
1 36-credit-hour 


general degree, 
24 hours of anthropology 
In some circumstances é 


that described tor the 


same as 
consisting ol 


credit-hour thesis program 
courses (Anth/AmCv 254 and 257) 


nonthesis program may be allowed 


Kiore core 


Master of Science and Doctor 0j Philosophy in the fie ld of geobiology—see Geobiology 
a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 
Indergraduate Programs 


With permission 
additional course work is required. See the 1 


for graduate credit 
Bulletin for course listings 
(3) Brooks 


201 Proseminar: Biological Anthropology 
the various subdisciplines oł biologica 


l'heories, methods, and current issues in 


anthropology (Spring) 
202 Proseminar: Socioc ultural Anthropology (3) Krulfeld, Allen 


ontemporary Soc ial and cultural anthropology, stressing € urrent 


Major topics in € 
iournal and monograph materials 


203 Proseminar: Linguistic Anthropology 
Contemporary anthropologic al studies of language in biologic al 


(5pringj 
(3) 


Kuipers 
social, and histor 


ical perspectives (Fall) 

204 Proseminar: Method and Theory Humphrey, Brooks, Benco 
in Archaeology (3 
Survey of the most rec 
to reconstructing and inter 

212 Advanced Conservation Techniques (3 

f the Anthropology and Art Departments 

and chemistry of ethnographic materials 


hniques used to conserve these materials. Prere 
(Fall) 


ent archaeological techniques and theoretical approat hes 
(Fall 


preting the cultures o! the past 
Rose 


structure, 
an 


Physical 
Chemistry 


Joint offering í 
»quisit® 


molecular biology, 
physics underlying tec 
Art or Anth 293, Chem 50, and 
220 The Anthropology of Development (3) 
l'he role of anthropology in development; 
guish the contribution of anthropology to unc 
the Third World. Land reform, ec ological impact, agric ultural and 


permission of instructor 
staff 


theoretical perspectives thát distin" 


a II 

lerstanding processes of « hang“ ç 
| sys 

pastora , 


The role ? 


tems, women s roles, migration, politics, and proletarianization 
anthropology in planning and implementing projects and policy (Fall). f 
221 Key Variables in the Development Process (3) stal 
Major factors required for anthropologists’ development work in the areas 
population, education, agri ulture, irrigation, forestry, nutrition, health car 
migration and resettlement, marketing, and communications. Isolation and study 
of the major variables and processes in each area to aid in successful planning 
feasibility study, implementation and evaluation (Spring) saf 
222 Issues in Development (3) sta 
to be announced in the Sc hedule of Classes aul 


Topic 

223 New Research Methods and Techniques 

in Development Anthropology (3) 

rch methods in international development anthropo 

ary teams, including research-related activities, sue re 

feasibility studies, social soundness analysis, and evaluations Innovative nd 
ı techniques, such as interactive data gathering, team survey methods 


Admission by permission of instructor (Spring X; 
pro? 

Nc 

evolution, focusing cal 


T 
Resea logy Anthropolofy a 
roles in multidisciplin 


searcl 
rapid rural appraisal 
247 Palaeoanthropology (3) 
Survey of current researc 
integrated nature of the 


h in hominid and hominoid 
field. Contributions from the 
together with innovative geot hemical te 


) 
geological and bio" 

je* 
chnid! ^ of 


sciences will be stressed, 

establishing chronological sequences Prerequisite: Anth 147 or pisc 1? 

equivalent (Spring, even years) vie 
254 Folklore Theory (3) 

Same as AmCv 254 yla? 
257 Seminar: American Folklife (3) 

Same as AmCv 257 N. 
258 Seminar: Anthropology of Art, Allen, E 

Aesthetics, and Symbolism (3) jis” 

approaches to aesthetic problems and theories of symbe x 


Anthropological 


the context of ethnographic materials 


<60 Special Topics in Contemporary 


Anthropology Staff 

Exploration of a tmely theoretical issue enabling students to keep abreast of 
Significant developments in the field cil topic to be announced in the 
Schedule of ( lasses. May be repeated f edit 

“62 Seminar: Applied Anthropology (3 Staff 
Use of inthropological methods and techniques in suc} specilic fields as govern- 
ment, community devel pment, land reform, law, and medicine Fall 

263 Seminar: Culture Contact and Change (3 


Change in We stern 


Change and 


and non-Western cultures emphasis on general processes of 
interaction between sim 


pler and more « omplex societie 
264 Seminar: Anthropological Museum Tex hniques (3 
Principles of anthropological collection. lassification preservation 
| tion interpretatio 


and exhibition of spe imens; research and ir 
of the museum. ! 


ructional use 
ield trips to area 


museums Fall 
?66 Seminar: Technology (3) Humphrey, Benci 
GCross« ultural examination of the form function meaning, and use of materia 
Culture and the behavior patterns involved in its production Spring, odd 
| years 
| *67 Seminar: Economic 


Anthropology (3 
dy of systems of 


Comparative stu 


Cal econ 


Krulfeld 


consumption 


production, distributi 


omy ànd economic « hange in both preliterate 


Seminar: Peasant Society (3 
Cross-cultural] ang 


politi 
( omplex SOCIeties 


Krulfeld 


nd 
ind 


‘ysis of peasant societies, in luding their ma 


nner of function- 
Ing within larger social economic, and cultural contexts Fall 
269 Seminar: Key Issues in Social Organization (3 Simons 
Current issues in the analysis and interpretation of kinship 1 polit 
legal phenomen: 


ical and 
ial and ideological 


he family 


1, with particularemphasis n problems of sox 
Change in developing countries ind their effe 
networks 


273 Seminar: Urban Anthro 


review of the | 
communities 
tield methods 
Sent... : 
“Seminar: Ady 
urrent 
origin 


ct on sex roles t and social 
(Spring) 


pology (3) Hertz 
Iterature or and ethnic 


urban poverty 


1 urban kin groups 


occupational/class 
migrant adaptations; the n; 


ature of urbanism 


urban 
(Spring 


anced Archaeolo 
ar haeolog 


N 
œ 


8y—New World Prehistory (3) 
ical problems relating to t} 


Humphrey 
al cultures. Specific topic tol 


1€ origin and development of ab 


9e announced in the Schedule lasses. May 
283 Se repeated for credit 
~~ Seminar: Topics in Old World Anthropology— Brooks 
ysical Anthropology and Ar haeology (3 
‘Urrent problems in re tation to materials from the Id world. Specific area to be 
290 announced in the S, hedule of Classes (Spring 
q vanced Museum Research | 3) Staff 
Supervised individual research and or field work at the Smithsonian Institution 
or other area museums, arranged in consultation with the museum and the 
Anthropology Department. Admission by permission of the department chair- 
291 pen May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
Anthropology in the Museum (3) Humphrey, Evans 
Anthropological materials (in the broadest sense), exhibits, and museums 
Topics include museum anthropology, collec tions, research, interpretation, and 
education, with a fox us on the practical problems of developing an anthropologi- 
299 Cal exhibit hall (Spring) 
.* ‘Ntroduction to Conservation (3) Rose 
293 n me as Art 292 
~ “Teventive Conservation Tec hniques (3 Rose 
294 pd as Art 293 


aboratory Research in 


às AmCv 294. Field and/or 
CS may inch 


Archaeology (3 


} 


Cressey Brooks 
laboratory 


techniques and 


1 interpretation 
lude excavation methods, recording photography conservation, 
tratigraphy environmental reconstruction typology, use—wear analysis Spatial 
'nàlysis faunal analysis provenance studies, and dati 
ind topics to be 


ing. Specific 


research area 
eated for credit 


Summer 


announced. May be rej 


299 


( 


Interdepartme 


ART 


Professors 

Ozdogan, M.P. Lader, C.C. Costigan 
Professorial Lecturers G 
Associate Professors H I. Gates, D.M. Hitchcock 


Adjunct Associate Professor C.R Rose 


Associate Professorial 


Assistant Professors F 


urator, Dimock Gallery L.D Miller 
Ah? 
í r : wit 
Master of Arts in the field of art history—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree 
naior in art history from this University, or an equivalent degree pat? 
cant 
. medieval art, Renaiss at^ 


Baroque 
Required: the general req 
of Arts and Sciences; 
many as possibl 
more than 6 
seminar in each of the following areas 
ana 
before completion o 
Examinat 
research. A written thesis must t 


stated under Columbian College 
of course work, including 12 hours of internship credit (Art 


295 Research (arr 
May be repeated for credit 
300 Thesis Research (3-3 


Staff 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


ntal course offerings in the Sc hool of Engineering and Applied Scient e 


Eftis and Staff 
contour integration: 
^rereq 


211 Analytical Methods in Engineering I (3) 
Engineering applications of the theory of complex variables 


conformal mapping, alue problems. F 
uisite: approval of department 
212 Analytical Methods in Engineering II (3 
Algebraic methods appropriate to the solution of engineering com 
itrices, systems of linear equations, eigenv 
lepartment 


inversion integral, and boundary-v 


(Fall and spring 
and Stall 


putation® 
alue> 


Eftis 


problems: linear vector spaces, mé 
and eigenvectors, quadratic forms Prerequisite: approval ot ¢ 


(Fall 
213 Analytical Methods in Engineering III (3 Eftis 
Analytical techniques for solution oi boundarv-initial-value problems in engl 


neering: wave propagation, diffusion processes, and potential distributions 
ent 


and stall 


(Fall and spring) 


requisite: approval of departir i 
Eftis and Sta 


14 Analytical Methods in Engineering IV (3) 
I '] K 1 x 
Introduction to variational methods in engineering: Ritz and Galerkin appre 

imation methods of boundary integral equa 


tions arising from engineering analysis. Prerequisite partme? 


(Spring, odd years) 

215 Analytical Methods in Engineering V (3) 
Advanced methods of solution ot boundary 
ing: characteristics, wave propagation and Green's 


ApSc 213 (Fall odd years 


216 Special Topics in Engineering Analysis (3 

as perturbation techniques applied to approximate solu A 
applic ation” 
ol 


approve 


value problems, aspects of linear 
approval of de 


Eftis and staf 


initial-value problems in engine 


functions Prerequis! 


Eftis and 


Selected topics, such 
boundary and initial-value problems in engineering 


of nonlinear 
1 problems of mechanics. Prerequisite 


singular integral equations 17 


department (Spring, even years) 


Lake: T 


D.H. Teller, L.F. Robinson (Chair), J F. Wright, Jr., A.H. Smith, J-L. 


Miller 


t Evans, L 


$ 
J.C. Anderson, B. von Barghah® 


Molina, W.T. Woodward, J.L Stephanic, K.J. Hartswick 
, cars 
Lecturers D. Srinivasan, J.G. Kauffman, A.B Barnhart, B.G. C? 


Griffith, D. Bjelajac 


r American pot! 
:raduate 9. As 

parol’ 
30 credit hours of course wor see". pol 
work should be in third-group 


e of the 30 credit hours of course 
:s. Students are requiret 


hours may be taken in museum-related course s 
1 

classical, medieval, Renaissance, Baroque, 
t be 


nination in German or French mus ens 


1 American. A reading knowledge exar 
f the first 9 credit hours of cours 
ion must be passed before students can enro 
ye submitted to and approved by the fac ulty 
Required: the general requ. ou” 

36 cre” gat! 


72). A> 


museum training 
and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; 
201-2 and 271 


^. With a concentration in 


as Possible 


required to take a sen 
B 


“Toque me 
“Ourses 
Xan 


OF the 36 hours of ourse work should be int! 


group courses Students are 
“ia551Cal, medieval 


in art history or 


ar in each of the fi MOWINg areas 


1d American. Six hour 


Renaissance 
dern 


ire 


s of electives in museum-related 
‘a consultation with the grad late advisor. A reading knowledge 


completion of 


lination 


n German or Frenc} 
l'Ours of 


n must be passed before 
Course work, Stud 


the first 9 credit 
‘ents are required to pass the Master s Comprehensive Examina- 
tion in art ory and may also be required to pass 
Museo] } 


a con 


"Ry as part of the r 


rehensive examinat 
Ac ( eptance 


lon in 


he internship 


nto this 


gree candidate is provisional], pending satisfactory 
completi ' Of 12 credit hours of graduate history courses 
Taduate Programs Committee 


and the approval of the 
Department of Art 


iS establ 


The Art Department hi ished a program of study 
Museums and 


in affiliation wit 


h à number of 
galleries including the Cor oran Gallery of 


the Hirshhorn Museum and 
'arden, the Museum Mrican Art, the National Museum of Ameri: an Art, the 
| hillips Collection, the Rer wick Gallery, and the Textile Museum 
Programs specific to museum studies and museum education are alse available 
Mast, f Fine Arts in the field of c« t ntmaking painting, photography 
| SCulptu y, or visual. nicatio equ 1 lor of Fine Arts or a Bach 
Arts degre, vith a n fine art the fi« t ceramics, design pai 
PAOtography ri scul re Ir visual cor nication. A '"Tgraduate 
S'ade-point iverage (on a 4.0 scale) a lepartmental approval of the S work is 
'equired T! E Lys i i f 
ils shou U 


rk in the area of ay 
representat 


ation as well as 
ny program 
phe togra 


aduate work in print- 


inting must } ng at the undergraduate 
mittance to t 


r Colum! 


] nbian College and Graduate 

es. A minimum of 45 redit h r arts is 

ot required hours is d visor. As 
course work sh 


in one area: f 


)—9 hours are to | 
' advisor, A creative t 


e selected f 


elated areas i 


in consultation 

thesis « onsisting of the execution of or inal works of art in 

‘ n, drawing painting making, sc ulpture, or visual com 

hegig ^tion will be eted under f a thesis advisor. In addition, the 

5, ust include a written ate t artistic purpose, subject to the 

oral of the thesis la se faculty reader. A representative portion of the 
he thew tating the « reative thesis 

le 


may be retained by the University at the discretion of 
with the sex ond reader 


Doctor of P 


Stateg und hilosophy in the field of art history Required the general requirements 
Atts q er er Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and a Master of 
Germ, Bree in art history. Candidates must also pass written examinations in French and 
of ,, " and Genera] I xaminations in one major area of specialization and two other areas 
Year of lization Language exan ‘nations should be completed within the first academic 
Resear h v SOR Programs are p] anned in « onsultation with a departmental ommittee 
Anish art lelds: Nineteenth- and twentieth-century European art, American 
8i ^ 


art, and 
Sup 
Nor Porting fields: Classic al art and ar haeology, early Christian and Byz 


naissance art, B roque art, and otl 


antine art 
Wit) 
for > Permission 


^ aduate cro 
ulletin pee credit 


Or Course 
= History 
£01 


er fields as appropriate 


8 limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 
additional course work is required. See the | ndergraduate Programs 
listings 


* Museu 


m Projects (3 3) 
Ope 


n only to andidates for 


Staff 
lor the degree of Master of Arts in the field of art history 
203 Pei à conc entration in museum training ‘ 
Mitive Art (3) von Barghahn 
25 ` Pring) 
" Advan ed Conservation Tec hniques (3 
«me as Ant} 212 


Von Endt 


Hitchcock 


20 Seminar: Baroque Art of the 17th Century (3) 
n for the 


^ reading knowledge of Italian is desirable for the Italian area and Germa 
northern area. Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 
credit pr vided the topic differs : 
221 Seminar: Renaissance Art (3 Staff 
^ reading knowledge of Frenc h, German, or Itali 
announced in the Schedule of ( lasses 


an is desirable depending on the 


specific area. Topic Mav be repeated fot 
redit provided the topic differs 
Bjelaj& 


243 Seminar: American Art (3) 
Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit provide 
the topic dilfers 
Robinson? 


244 Seminar: 19th-Century European Art (3) 
Reading knowledge of Fren h desirable e of 
Classes. May be repeated for « redit provided the topic differs 

45 Seminar: 20th-Century European Art (3) 

le of Classes. May be repe 


Topic announc ed in the S« hedul 


Lade! 


Topic annount ed in the Schedu ated for credit provided 

the topic differs t 

246 Seminar: Classical Art (3) Hartswick 

Topic announced in the Schedule dee 
the topic differs 

247 Proseminar: Medieval Art and Archaeology (3) Anderso” 


Topic announced in the S« hedule of Classes. May be repeated for cred 


f Classes. May be repeated for c redit provi 


it provide 


the topic differs 
248 Independent Research in Art History (3 " 
261 Seminar: Problems in Art History (3) Stall 
dit provide’ 


the Schedule of Classes. May be re 


Topic announced int peated for cre 


the topic dillers f 
the topic differ stall 


171-72 Museum Techniques (3-3) m 
Open only to candidates tor the degree of Master of Arts in the fields of muse a 
training and museum studies. Practical work to be determined by Muset 


Training Committees at the institutions involved (Academic year) staf 


284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) A 
loint offering of the Art Department and the American Studies Program ! 
affiliation with the National Portrait Gallery of the Smithsonian Institutio" 
: of selected problems and themes in American cultural history jd 
ise of artistic materials in different media; emphasis on methoc olog 
(Spring) suf 
Ro | 


$ 


EX[ lorat 
volving the t 
and analytic techniques 

289-90 Thesis Research (3-3) 

292 Introduction to Conservation (3 
Same as Anth 292. Method and theory of 
ethnographic, archaeologic al, and monuments conservation; 

tion, preservation, storage, and display of museum specimens materials É 

ental reactions of ethnographic objects (Fall, spring, and ur" 


NP 
conservation, including fine oft" 

" res 
handling. m. 


vironm 
293 Preventive Conservation Techniques (3) p7 | 
Same as Anth 293. Preventive conservation: monitoring environmental pet 
tions, examining objects and documenting their state. and identifying soure m. 
deterioration. Students conduct tests, ev aluate exhibition and storage areas | 
help to improve museum conditions. Prerequisite: Anth/Art 292 
185-86 Readings in Art History (3—3) 
Enrollment limited to doctoral candidates 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr. ) 
For students preparing for the dox toral examination 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
FINE ARTS ot 
Note: All fine arts courses may be repeated for credit with approval of the depa 
Schedule of fees for Art 248 and 299—300: Ceramics $75; 2-D Design $24; 3-D De at? 
$2 i $75; Otros 


$36; Sculpture—$27; Typography 
$45; Photography—$100; Visual Cor 
$54; Jewelry Design—$36 


7: Drawing—$75; Printmaking -ati 
nmunic 


$27; 
Acrylic Painting—none; Water olor 
$75; Lithography—$48; Serigraphy 


205 Advanced Photography: Zone System Tests (3) 
Tone control through exposure 
manual required Prerequ 


Lal oratory 


development tests. ( 


Isite: Art 181 and 182 
Fall and sp 


mr tior 
ompietior 


or permission of instructor 


tee, $100 
206 Advanced Photography: 
Printing from color n 


Will be explored 


ring 
Color Printing and Zone Proofs (3 


j Lake 
egatives. Correct color balancing and « reative color shifts 
Development ot portfolio of 


its util 


rir iZing approved theme 
and the exposure mes established 


in Art 205. Prerequisite Art 
181 or 205, as determined by instructor. Laboratory lee, $100 Fall and 
Spring 


and development ti 


208 Advanced Photography: Special Projects (3 Lake 
Independent projects requiring approval prior to registration Prerequisite: Art 
181 and 182, or permission of instructor Laboratory fee $100 Fall and 
Spring 
^09 Exhibition and Display Design (3) Miller 
?24 Advanced Ceramic Sculpture (3 Ozdogan 
| Continuation of Art 152 with emphasis on indi lual approach Exploratio 
| mixed media and mold casting. Laboratory fee, $7 
225 


) Fall 
Advanced Ceramic D 


ecoration (3 
Perfe 


ction of decorating te hniques. Students establish 
dent exploration. | s 


aboratory fee, $75 
“<6 Architectural Ceramics (3 
Advanced studies 


Ozdogan 
1 Style through indepen 


(Spring 


Ozdogan 
in Ceramic murals and sculptures designed for 
Outdoor architectural concepts Laboratory tests and 
lee, $75 (Spring) 


32 Design III (33 


New media and techniq 
Semester 


loor and 


activities Laboratory 


N 
7 


Gates 
ratory tee $27 | 


ues in three-dimensional design. Lalx 
(Academic year 


Design V: Textile Printing (3 


)er 


teller 
Designing and executing textiles using the techniques of silk s¢ reen, block print 
m - batik. Laboratorv fee, $24 (Fall and spring 
! s ndependent Research in Fine Arts (3 
"Or master's degree í andidates; open to limited number of qualified undergradu 
ates, with permission. Independent research arr 

Vidual instruc tora 


anged in « onsuitation with indi 


nd graduate advisor fay be repeated for credit 


on area chosen 
heory of Design (3 

Stimulation 
tional ski] 
tion 


depending 


249 T 


Laboratorv fee 
Fall and spring 


Costigan 
and articulation of Į 


ersonal creativity and critical 
diaries, 
raction on issues in 
graduate students in 


and presenti 
problems of individual artistic produc 
ontemporary art and design. Re om- 
all areas before the thesis and for seni 


1 
ls. Emphasis on visual 

ànd peer inte 
Mended for 


With pe 


or Majors 
251 mission of instruc tor Laboratory fee, $9 
Vànced Ceramic Design in Wheel Throwing (3 Ozdogan 
individual Projects on the potter's wheel Student establishes personal sty 
dire 


ction and perfe 
esearch in c] 
and Spring) 


yle and 
cts skills. Either potte 


ays, glazes, 


ry or sc 


uiptural approache 


>S encouraged 
and firings is required. Labor: 


atory fee, $75 Fal] 
252 
" “dvanced Ceramic Design in Hand Building (3) Ozdogan 
Ndividual projects in hand building. Student establishes style and dire tion and 
Perfects Skills, Either pottery or sculptural approaches encouraged Research in 
253 mays and glazes is required Laboratory lee, $75 Fall and spring 
ustrial Ceramic Design/Mold Making (3 Ozdogan 
Study in the multiple production process from model making to tinished dupli- 
Cate form as it exists on factory level Methods include all aspects of model 
Qesigning and making in clay and plaster; mold making in plaster production 
methods trom molds inc luding press molding, slip casting iggering, and jolly 
254 Ad, Laboratory fee, $75 (Fall and spring 
Ced Ceramic Tec hnology (3 Staff 
wi rough investigation of specific ce 
1 i 


ramic materials 


alteration, and f 
ructor. Laboratory fee, $75 


Clay bodies and glazes 
! an emp 
*PProy 


Nasis on formulation ing. Prerequisite: Art 151 or 


al of inst 


265—66 Painting IV (3-3) 


Teller 


56 Printmaking: Advanced Serigraphy (3—3) 
Utilization of principles and techniques ot serigr 
t and style. Prerequisite: Art 143 


aphy toward development of 


personal statemen 44. Laboratory fee, $54 pe 


semester (Academic year) 

58 Printmaking: Etching and Engraving (3—3 Griffith 
Advanced problems in etching and engravi 
light-sensitive grounds mixed media, and theoretical and pr 
color prints. Laboratory tee, $36 (Fall and spring) 

259 Printmaking: Advanced Lithography (3 
Individual problems in lithography related to printing im 
metal litho plates. Prints in crayon tonal washes, and multicolor. Emphasis on 


mastering the lithographic process and developing a personal statement ane 


stvle. Laboratory fee, $48 í 
260 Printmaking: Relief Printing (3) Griffith 
Advanced problems, practical aving 

lor 


collograph, composite tec hniques, 
(Fall and spring) 


ng, including composite proc esses: 


actical problems of 
Barnhart 
ages from stones an 


and theoretical, in woodcut wood engr 
and mixed media in monochrome and co 


We „odward 
t prov 


$39 per 


Laboratory fee, $36 


Assigned studio and independer 


Alternatives in pictorial dynamics 
Material and model fee, 


prima and mixed techniques 
semester (Academic year) í 
staf 


267-68 Individual Problems in Photography (3-3 : 
Limited to M.F.A candidates and qualified undergraduates Prerequisite: Per 
mission of instructor and approval of project prior to registration. May ber 


Laboratory fee, $100 per semester Academic year) í 
Woodwa 


eri? 


lems in alla 


peated for credit 
275 Painting V (3) 
Development ot personal imagery 
and model fee, $39 d 
277 Advanced Visual Communication: Molin? 
Packaging Design and Illustration (3) 


Advanced studio projects. May be repeated 


differs. Laboratory fee, $75 (Fall and spring) 4 
Moli? 


278 Advanced Visual Communication: 
Problem Solving and Applied Design (3) 
Advanced studio projects. May be repeated for crec 
differs. Laboratory fee, $75 (Fall and spring) cates 


279-80 Sculpture IV (3-3) er 
Advanced study aimed at deve ite: P 


Individual problems and critiques Mat 


„onten! 
for credit provided the conte 


.onter! 
lit provided the cont 


lopment of concept and style. Prerequi* 
I I 


mission of instructor. Laboratory fee $27 (Academic year) „ates 
281 Sculpture V (3) pe 

Emphasis on individual sculptural concepts and materials. Prerequisite: per 

sion of instructor. Laboratory tee, $27 (Fall and spring) tall 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Laboratory fee depending on area chosen 


ART THERAPY 


Adjunct Professor E, Ulman (Emeritus) 
Adjunct Associate Professor E. Kramer 
Assistant Professor K.] Williams (Director) "m 


Adiunct Assistant Professors W. Maiorana, A.J. Di Maria, 


B. Sobol 
Clinical Instructors N.] Miller, M.M. Balbe ter Matt, F Creo, A.L. Keeble, A Mills, 


L. St. Germain, V. Tarpley, E White 
Lecturers B. Barthell, B. Cohen 


A. Corson, C.T. ¢ 


Master of Arts in the field of art therapy 
significant training and/or experience in art, 
ing; course work in the behavioral and/or social sciences, inc luding perso 
abnormal psychology, and child psychology 


the general requirements stated 
ccessful completion of 


` . yal 
Required under Columbian College and Ordo! 
36 credit hours 9 


School of Arts and Sciences and su 


Course work At least 24 credit hours must be 
203, 205 


e in art therapy and must in tude ArTh 201 
6 or 207 and 208, 224 


444, 226, 283—84, and 293-94 
Fields of emphasis adult art therapy, famil art therapy, child art therapy, and research 
Five Year helor of Arts/Master of irts in the field of art therapy—See the Under 
Braduate Programs Bulletin 
201 Introduction to Art Therapy (3) Corson 
Lectures, presentation of illustrative c ase material 


class discussion 
readings, fieldwork Survey covering range of art tl 
assessment an« 


1 treatment approac hes 
trends 


t assigned 
1erapy practice, personality 
al development main the 
y degree candidates (Fall 

rapy (3 


F 
Open only to art theraj 
Case Studies in Art The 
Discussion of case material provided 
workir ; and to improve written 
lioners may provide 


historic retical 


Di Maria 
retine methods of 
tor and other p 
material. Assigned 


by students in order t« 


g and oral reports. Instru 
supplementary illustrative 
Prerequisite: ArTh 201, 


reading 
203 open to 


others with permission A i ictor 
(Spring) 
203 Technique of Art Therapy (3 Williams 
Art therapy approac hes with individuals and groups of different diagnostic 
Categories in various settings 


presented through illustrative 
Students experiment with 

Open only to art therapy degree candidates Fall 
204 Psychodynamic Pro esses in Art 


Conc epts of 


linical examples 


numerous techniques through the use of art 1 


Therapy (3) 


Ives; ego devel pment 


Kramer 


defense; sub 


instinctual dr 
limation; transference maturation and regression ap 
Plied to work with children adults, families and groups (Spring) 
Family Art Te hniques (3—3) 


Cox, Sobol 
Prin iples of work with families, with emphasis on the use of art techni 
evaluation of family dynamics. The major focus is on opportunities 
ànd observe family art evaluations Enrollment is limited to 
ArTh 201, 203 Open to art therapy degree candidates or 
Art as Therapy with Children (3 Maiorana 
Introdu tion to the practical and tl oretical considerations involved ir 
therapy with children. Focus on psychodynan 
Stages, methods of c hild art evaluation, and basic isst 
of the child Prerequisite: ArTh 201 203 
Instructor (Fall 
Art Therapy with Adole 
'eoretical and practical i 
and clinica] settin 


Population. ( 


mechanisms of 


and countertransference 


ques for 
to conduct 


12. Prerequisite 
207 


Fall and Spring 


art as 


ucs, artistic developmen 
les in therapeutic guidance 
open to others with permission of 


208 


cents (3) Shostak 
ucational 


techniques appropriate to this 


Ssues in art therapy with ad 
gs. Experiential work i 
lass discussion of readings « 


olescents in ed 


rt 


al 


m adolescent devel pment. Prerequi- 
1 Site: ArTh 201, 203; open to others with permission of instruc tor Spring 
E Survey of Art Therapy (3) 
Us 


Barthell 
of visual arts to enhance personal development; history 


Practice in art therapy. Illustrated lec 
Intended for 


theories, range of 
tures, reading, discussion studio work. Not 
art therapy degree andidates. O 


pen to advanced undergraduates 
224 nth permission of instructor (Fall 
Ocess of Art Therapy (3) Maiorana, W illiams 
he “ration of the treatment process through discussion of 
T 


'Tapy and related fields 
>>, SOllCurrent]w 

Ocess of Ar 
*Xploration o 
eing a ther 
and audiot 
(Spring) 
Group Art The 
“Xperience art-centered group; required 
reading; theory of group process. ( V master's degree 
and others with permission of instructor Summer 


literature from 
Several critical | 
with ArTh 226 
t Therapy (3 
f the treatment proce 
apist and presentati 


art 
apers will be required. Must be taken 
pring) 


Maiorana, Williams 
ss through rehearsal of 
n of case material fror 
aping required. Must be taken conci 


indamental ways of 
field experience. Video- 
irrently with ArTh 224 


N 
M 


rapy (3) 


Williams 
as participant, observer, and 


leader in an 


)pen to art theray candidates 


104 
Stall 


283—84 Practicum in Art Therapy (1-2) 
l'he sequence of Ar Th 283—84 and 293-94 requires a minimum of 1100 hours 9! 


On-site individual supervision is 


fieldwork connected with service to clients 

supplemented with group supervision bv departmental staff. Prerequisite ArTh 

201 and 203. Open only to art therapy degree candidates : 
Stall 


285 Special Projects in Art Therapy (arr 
Individual work based on research. Empir 

as the development ot new procedures 

lent. May be repeated for credit with advisor's 8P' 


(Fall and spring) 


ical, clinical, and library researc h mày 
be undertaken, as well Details to be 
worked out with each stuc 
proval. Open only to degree candidates r 
289 Special Topics (1 to 3) stall 
Connections between art therapy and other disciplines; new developments in the 
field. May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor. Open to art therap! 

degree candidates and others w ith permission of instructor 
290 Workshops in Art Therapy (3) i 
Art therapists and other mental health professionals will « onduct four weeken, 
workshops during the semester Emphasis on the elucidation of cont epts o 
treatment through lectures, discussion and participation (Fall) i 
293-94 Practicum in Art Therapy (2-1) su 
Continuation of ArTh 283-84 " 
298 Reading and Research (1 to 3) $i 


stall 


ASSOCIATION MANAGEMENT 
jing" 


See the School of Business and Public Management for the program of study leac 


agree of Master of Association Management 


the de : 
ha! 


270 The Association: Roles, Influence (3 
tion to the Association Management Program; 
ation; its history; varieties of associations 


Ernst 
development and nat 


Introduc 
and their roles? 


of interest represent 
functions; legal constraints, responsibilities, and ethics (Fall and Pe 
be) 
10° 


Marketing Management for Associations (3) 
Market analysis, product planning, c hannels of distribution, pricing, and pre " 
tional decision making are presented, w ith particular application to associati 
lude membership recruitment; fees, dues, and other monetary ! 
membership contacts; promoti? 


Topics in« sor 
al location of the association; staff 
(Fall) rasle 
lationships for Associations (3) a 
The nature of the € ommum. 


physic 
association goals 
272 Communications and Media Re 
Primarily for students in association management 


tion process, including both interpersonal and organizational communio? y 
Problems and approaches; barriers to good communication Methods ot impi to 
P -hes 
ing organizational communication The media and their role; appro 
media relationships (Spring stall 
thi? 


273 Association Law and Lobbying (3 i 
; : N 

f the association in the political process, inc luding the € ontext ¥ pte 

and the executive brane” ^p 

rnin 


The role o 
which interests are represented before Congress 
est groups and their ideas and techniques. Rules and regulations gové 


bving activities and personne! matters (Spring) pivi” 
Ji 


274 Marketing Strategy for Assoc iations (3) " 
Analvsis of complex marketing problems of associations that involve i YL 
and operational decisions. Creative marketing strategy. Prerequisite: d 


(Summer) 
275 Information Systems for Associations (3) NT 
Introduction to the concepts of information systems as employed in € 


Data-base management systems, telecommunications systems, sm& 
computers (Fall) me 
276 Organization and Management of Associations (3) Br gn 
[Integrative approach to organizational and management conce 
practices, with partic ular attention to the problems of association? an” oU 
types of organizations. Functions, roles, and responsibilities of the ass 


manager (Spring) 


,ss0cl4 es 


rories: 
pts, theoP jl 


BIOCHEMISTRY AND MOLE( 


ULAR BIOLOGY 105 


277 Financial Management for Associations (3 Staff 
An overview of basic accounting principles and practices as they apply to 
associations, with attention to tl 


1e economics of association management and 
financial planning reporting, and auditing. Investments, revenues, bonds, debt, 
government funds (Fall) 


N 
MI 


Current Issues in Assoc iation Management (3) 


Ernstthal 
A review of elements of 


1 attention to the number 
s and their responsibilities. Particular attention is given 
ations face now and will face in the future 
seminar providing a review and sy 
gram. A significant research I 


association management, witl 
and variety of association 
to the problems associ A capstone 
nthesis of the Association Management Pro 
roject is required (Fall and spring) 


BloCcur 
lOCHEMISTRY AND MOLECULAR BIOLOGY 


Prof... 
"essors J.M; Bailey, A.L. Gold 


stein (Chair), L.L. Gallo, A. Kumar, R.S. S hulof, G. Walker, 
m Moody, G Fiskum 
"ISSOCiate Professors ].Y 


Vanderhoek, V. Hu, P.H. Navlor (Research) 


under of Science in the field of bioc hemistry Prerequisite a bachelor’s degree. The 

11-12 'àduate program must have inc luded the following courses, or equivalent: BiSc 
R “i Chem 11-12, 22, 151-52, 153 54; Phys 1, 2 

Scho ed the general requirements 

t of Art 


stated under Columbian College and Graduate 
ec s and Sciences, inc luding Bioc 221-22, 223 227, 234, 250, 266, 299—300, and 
reo, ; "prehensive Examination. It 


Quired is expected that students will complete all of the 
Work in approximately two vears 
Mns oe of Philosophy in the field of biochemistry Required the general requirements 
221. 22 ét Columbian College and ( ;raduate School of Arts and Sciences, inc luding Bioc 
h, di 27.2 295 ? n à wapat f minatinr 
Resegr ; han ^y 250 € 399 a id the Gon x Poor sg a d 
Rene regu] pe t; are gy thymosins — Td : ; - ag an : viral 
transactiy ation, antiviral chemotherapy, immunology —immunoche mistry, viral gene 
lipoprote aon lipids and membranes essential fatty acids, membrane bioc hemistry 
Hiy_, ©!2s, complex lipids, cholesterol peroxides, atherosclerosis; complement, toxins. 
m ' Neurochemistry growth factors. ! 


ite bombesin peptide receptors bioenergetics 
Chondria Cé 


transport, tumor cell metaboli 


27 lism, ischemia 
^e1-22 General Biochemistry (4—4) Fiskum, Hu, and Staff 
Comprehensive course in general biochemistry for graduate students in bio- 
medical sciences and undergraduate students in biology and chemistry. Prereq 
223 ulsite Chem 152, 154 (Academic year) : 
“<3 Physica] Biochemistry (3) Vanderhoek 
ctures cover basic taboratory techniques used in contemporary biochemical 
d£ and molecular biological research (Fall) 

m Biochemistry Seminar (1) Fiskum and Vanderhoek 

"urrent literature in bioc hemistry. Limited to graduate students in the depart 

230 EU May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

-Urrent Topics in Enzymology (2) Bailey and Staff 
Direc ted readings in various areas of enzymology. May be repeated for credit 
nrollment limited to graduate students in the department. Prerequisite: Bio 
2: 

T Structure and Function of Proteins and Enzymes (3 Hu and Staff 
Structure function relationships of proteins, enzyme kinetics, regulation and 
reaction mechanisms, and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 221 

235 curing) e 
E Topics in Bioenergetics (1 or 2 Fiskum 

'Ccted readings in various areas of bioenergetics. May be repeated for credit. 
Enrollment limited to graduate students in the department. Prerequisite: Bio 
240 Nui 


‘eye 

Nutrition (2) 
Ontent include 
Gets, and othe 


Walker and Staff 
's discussion of RDA, nitrogen balance, vitamins and minerals, 


r special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22 (Spring) 


106 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Kumar and Staff 


250 Molecular Biology (3) 
Content includes the organization and replication of genetic material, transcrip” 


tional and translational mac hinery, regulation ot eukaryotic gene expr 
other special topics. Prerequisite Bioc 201 or 221-22 (Fall) 


251 Current Topics in Molec ular Biology (1 or 2) Kumar and staff 
Directed readings in the area of molecular biology. May be repeated for cre I 


Enrollment limited to graduate students in the department; others may enro 
Prerequisite: Bioc 250 


ession, ane 


with approval of instructor 

252 Biochemical and Molecular Aspects of taff 
Selected Diseases (2) 
Emphasis on the bioc hemic 
format will be of a tutorial type, in luding present 
(Spring, alternate years 

261 Current Topics in Lipids (1 or 2 
Directed readings in the area of lipic 


Kumar and 9 


The 


al and molecular aspects of selected diseases 
nts: 


ations of material by stude 


| Gallo, Vanderhoek, and sull 
1 biochemistry. May be repeated for crea! 


Enrollment limited to graduate students in the department 
262 Lipoproteins (2) Galle 
Composition, synthesis, and metabolism of lipoproteins in normal and dysliP" 
2 (Spring, alternate year 


bjects. Prerequisite: Bioc 221—2 
Fiskum, Vanderhoek, and 9 


of cellular membranes, cytoskeleton, subcellular organ 
and intercellular interactions. Prerequisite: 


1 stall 


oproteinemic su 

266 Cellular Biology (3) 
Structure and function 
elles, cellular bioenergetics, 
221-22 (Spring) 

270 Biochemistry and Cell Biology Naylor anc 
of the Immune Response (2] 
Biochemical aspects of the immune re 
Modern experimental approaches to i 


i cellular level 


"sponse at the molec ular anc 
quis! 


mmunology and cell biology. Prere 


Bioc 221-22 and Micr 229, or permission of instructor (Spring) stall 
271 Current Topics in Immunology (1 or 2) Goldstein ane * 
al immunology. May be repeatec, 


Directed readings in the area ot biochemic ite 
uis" 


int limited to graduate students in the department Prereq 


credit. Enrollme 
Bioc 270 aff 
280 Neurochemistry (2) Moody and " 
1 function of nerve tissue; intra: P 


Content includes molecular structure anc 


i y 
munication mechanisms; biochemistry of various bral? Fall) 


interneuronal com 
functions; and other specia! topics Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221 -22 cual 
281 Current Topics in Neurochemistry (1 or 2] Moody ano © ont 
Directed readings in neurochemistry. May be repeated for credit Enro 
limited to graduate students in the department. Prerequisite Bioc 280. cyf 
295 Research (arr.) jate 
ect under investigation in the department or one inate y 


Participation in a pro) 
field suggested by the student and approved t 
may be repeated for credit 


yy the staff. Content differs 


(Fall and spring) stall 


time course is offered; 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) quali 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) P tio? 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examiné 
May be repeated for credit ctal! 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) E. 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
Professors S.O. Schiff, D.L. Atkins, R.K Packer (Chair), R. Donaldson, T.L Hufforð 
Professorial Lecturer D. Goldman prow” 
Associate Professors R.E Knowlton, H. Merchant, D.E. Johnson, J.R. Burns, K M. 
D.L. Lipscomb 
Assistant Professors E.F Wells, D.W. Morris, A. Alani (Research) it 
0! 
Master of Science in the field of biology, botany, or zoology Prerequisite: 8 bac ( 
of the following from this University, or an equivalent ar " ji 


degree with a major in one 
Biology field—an undergraduate major in biol 
raduate major in botany or biology; (3) Zoology f 


(2) Botany d iof ip 
juate mé 


ogy, botany, or zoology; 
ield—an undergra¢ 


underg 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 107 


zoology or biology. The undergraduate program must } 
X equivalent: Chem 151-52 and 153-54; Math 31; Phys 1, 2, 5, 6; Stat 91 or 127 
: Required the general requirements stated under Columbian College and ( 
chool of Arts and Sciences 


The minimum requirement consists of 24 cre 
Spprove 


a thesis (equivalent to 6 « redits). With the permission of the 
departm 


ent, a student may elect a program of study consisting of 36 credit hours of 
a , 
Pproveqd course work without a thesis 


nave included the following courses 
) 


sraduate 


dit hours of 
d course work plus 


Master of 


Arts in the field of 
Scien, es 


museum studies, with special 
» See Museum Studies 


ization in the biological 


meer of Philosophy in the field of biology botany or zoology Required the general 
plus re ments stated under ( olumbian College and Graduate Sc hool ot Arts and Sciences, 
i jo atisfat tory completion of a Preliminary Examination and the General Examination in 
Cong], ree areas of biology. The program of studv and fields of study are determined in 
,.. ation with an advisory committee appointed for each candidate 
4 Jor Research Areas: e ology, evolution and systematics, plant biology, genetics, cell 
Molecular biology, developmental biology, vertebrate and invertebrate anatomy and 
Ysiology, marine and freshwater biology 


Master of Se 


tence and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geobiology, see Geobiology 


rmission, a limited number of 100 
ate credit; additiona 
or course listings 


-level courses in the department may be taken 
| course work is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 


204 Seminar: Invertebrate Zoology (3 Knowlton 
&view of selected topics in physiology, development, and e ology of inverte- 
brate anima 


Is, including reports on original publications. May be repeated for 
Credit. Prerequisite: BiSc 130 or equivalent (Fall 
Bioenergetics (3 or 4) 
Study of energy fixation an« 
evolution, population dvna 
1 credits will devote one 


208 Merchant 
1 transfer in ecosystems and of their role in behavior 
mics, and species interactions. Students enrolling for 
additional class meeting per week to an investigation of 
the nature and methods of science Prerequisite: BiSc 154 or permission of the 
Instructor (Fall, odd years 
Seminar: Principles and Mechanisms of Organic Evolution (3) Lipscomb 


"urrent problems and issues in evolution; speciation, macroevolution, biogeo- 
graphy, and topics of special interest to participants. Prerequisite: BiSc 150 or 
equivalent (Spring) 

Methods of Study of Evolution (4) 

*cture (3 | 
Current inte 


209 


[o Lipscomb | 
2 hours). Review of selected topics of 
lution, such as principles of phenetic and 
study of biogeography, and biochemical methods of 


ours), laboratory and field 
rest in the study of evo 


phy logenetic systematics, 


examining evolution Laboratory fee, $40 Prerequisite: BiSc 150 or equivalent 
r (Fall, even years) 
?11 Symb 


iosis and Evolution (3) 
Study of the adaptations and evolution of 
Parasites and hosts, competition for hosts 
Spec lal interest to participants (Fall) 
»eminar in Comparative Reproductive Biology (3) 
eview of selected topics in anim 
regulation, reproductive cycles 
Site BiS¢ 124 or equivalent 
Seminar: Cell Biochemistry (3) 


A P 
Urse Content « hanges each session. T 

) - 
ràne transport, and cell 
JiS( 102 or 


Varia 


Lipscomb 
parasites, including coevolution of 
evolution of life cycles, and topics of 
d Burns 
al reproduction, including neuroendocrine 
and behavior, and gonadal pathology Prerequi- 
22 Spring) 
3S S err. Donaldson 
'opics include organelle function, mem- 
ular receptors. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite 
103 or 112 or equivalent (Spring) 
and Evolution in Plants (3 


matics of plants, covering the literature, concepts, and methodology of 
che 
he motaxonomy, 


m breeding systems. « ytogenetics, poy 
Udies of Speciation, 
OF 142 or 150 


tion Wells 
lOSyste 

ulation genetics, and other 
evolution, and classification Prerequisite: BiSc 107 or 140 
(Spring, even years) 


Seminar: Genetics (3 Johnson 
Review of selected topics in genetics, w ith emphasis on current literature; topics 
of special interest to participants ent ouraged. May be repeated for credit Prereq. 
uisite: BiSc 107 or equivalent (Fall, odd vears) 
228 Population Genetics (3) Johnson 
and possible sig populé 
roevolution of species, and speciation are em 
netics are dis- 


Origin, maintenance nificance of genetic variation in 


tions. Selection, genetic drift, mi« 
phasized. Both theoretic al and applied aspects of population ge 
cussed. Prerequisite: BiSc 107 or equivalent (Fall, even years) : 
| staff 
Behavior of chromosomes in mitosis and meiosis as a basis for the transmission® 
genes from one generation to the next through reproduc tion and the influence? 
cytogenetic processes on the mec hanisms of evolution. Prerequisite: BiS¢ 102 0 
103 and 107 or equivalent (Fall) 

staff 


Human Genetics (3) 

Genetic mechanisms ot transmission and expre 
i cytogenetic aspects. Prerequisite 
mistry strongly Té 


29 Cytogenetics (3 


X 


ssion of human traits, with em 
phasis on biochemic al an« BiSc 107 or equiva 
com" 


lent; previous course work in cell biology or cell bioche 


mended Spring) 
238 Seminar: Current Topics in Phycology (3 Hufford 
A review of current literature regarding selected aspects of alg 
morphology physiology, or et ology (Fall, even years) 
42 Advanced Plant Ecology (3 
lant strategies and physiological pla 


Study of selected topics in adaptive plant 
»peated for credit. Prerequisite: BiSc 112 or 154 or 155. 


al Sy stematle 


Wells 
nt 


ecology May be re 
(Spring, odd years) i 
243 Seminar: Ecology (3) Merchan 
In-depth study of selected topics, int luding reports on original publications Ma) 
be repeated for credit. Prerequisite 
years} d 
248 Analysis of Development (3 prow! 
Survey of current research in selec ted topics in experimental morphology: bic 
chemical development, and developmental endocrinology Emphasis on 1 
ms of pattern formation in animals. Prerequisite Bist | 


BiSc 154 or equivalent (Spring, ev 


princ iples and proble 
or equivalent (Fall, even years) n 
249 Seminar: Developmental Biology (3) Brow 
and reports on recent researc 
„cts of animal development. Prerequisite: one cours 


May be repeated for credit (Spring) atkins 


I i an 
Discussion h on the endocrinological, genetic gp 
1 velt 

biochemical aspe e in deve 


mental biology or cell biology 


252 Seminar: Neurobiology (3) WT. 
Studv of current publications in comparative neurobiology. May be repeate 
credit with instructor s permission (5pring, even years) yin 

272 Scanning Electron Microscopy (3 Ak 

‘heory and practice of scanning and transmission electron microscopy inc d 
ing specimen preparation photography, and analysis of ultrastructural obse 
tions. Laboratory fee, $65 (Spring) ri 

274 Gene Regulation and Genetic Engineering (3) -— 

guka? 


he control of gene expression as illustrated by several prokaryotic anc visit? 
ic model systems: discussions of recombinant DNA techniques Prered 


BiSc 107 (Spring, odd years) Moifi* 


275 Introduction to Recombinant DNA Techniques (3) atio? 
ecture, 1 hour; laboratory, 4 hours. Basic tec hniques of genetic manipU „teri? 
1sformation 9 407 


isolation of phage and plasmid DNA, cloning of genes, trar 
hniques. Prerequisite piSc 1 


2 oF * 
: (F 
Laboratory fee, $40. 


mutagenesis of cloned genes, and other tec ll: 


or 137 or equivalent and permission of instruc tor 


even years) oral! 
295 Research (arr.) all an? 
Investigation of special problems. May be repeated for credit (F j 

gta 


spring) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


CHEMISTRY 109 


398 Advanced Reading and Research 


rT 
Limited to students preparing tor the Doctor of Philosophy g 


credit 
) Dissertation Research arr 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy 


May be repeated tor 
394 


andidates. May be repeated for credit 


CHEMISTRY 
Profe 
sessors T.P, Perros, W.E. S hmidt (Emerit 
dress, D.A. Rowley, D Ramaker (Chair), M King, A. Montaser 
a OCiate Professors H. Sambe (Research), J.H. Miller M. Pivovarov 


Professorial Lecturer S.M. Barkin 


Rese Irc} 
“SSOciate 

Master of science in the field 
Major in chemistry from this 1 niversity, or 
. “quired: the general 
oí "wr ot Arts and Scienc es Course work must 
“tad ollowing: ( hem 207, 236, and 251. Profic 

..hsStrated Candidates are required to pass a Master's Con prehensive Ex imination 


oJ chemistry —Prerequisite: a bachelor's d 


an equivalent degree 
requirements stated under Cx 


iclude Chem 213 and 221 


tesis option 
300. 
chemistry 


30 credit hours of approved courses are required 
Thesis Research, which may be in analytical 


299 


29 ption 36 credit hours of approved courses are required, including Chem 
be ine ae Be redit hours in other dey artments relevant to the student's aren of interest may 
Student an in the program, subje t to the approval of the Departu nt ^. n 
and py who are or will be employed in organizations dealing with science, technology 
225 *. olicy programs may wish to select fror 


the following courses: PSc 203, 217, 
2; PAd 260, 261 Mgt 233, 234 


0f Science in the field of 


d 
the 
1 Dey 


geochemistry 
artments of Chem 
Major ir hen 


ustry and Geo] 
1 che 
€quired 
€ 100] of 
Cour 
S 
fast * Approved by the advisor, ar 
of nS 6 omprehensiv 
the thesis 
emistry 


slor’s degree with 


mistry or geology from t! I 


is 


nt degree 


the general 


requirements stat 


ollege and Graduate 
Arts and S 


iences, includi 


yer-level chemistry 


299—300, and Geol 141, 241 or 243 and 249. The 
e Examination must be taken before registration for the second half 
Work. Stat 129 or an equivalent 
or Geology must be passed 


f 


ourse approved by the Department of 


Five.y 
e 7) , 
See th, em Bac helor of Science 


Master of Science in the field of chemical toxicology 


gy 
ndergraduate Programs Bulle 
ees ot Philosophy in the field of chemistry Required: the general requirements 
$21, oan er Columbian College and Graduate S hool of Arts and Sciences. Chem 207, 213. 
Cours, Naas “91 are normally required of the doctoral student, in addition to other 
mitto p, duirements as determined by consultation with the cepartmenias program 
Xaminatic Toric lency in computer Programming must be demonstrated The General 
e amination. requirement is replaced by a two-part requirement consisting of a cumulative 
Resear n Syste m and a proposal for a research problem l 
“Ustion cl en; G5: analytical and molecular spectrosc Opy, chemical instrumentation, com- 
Chemist: emistry chemical toxic ology, fluorine chemistry, forensic chemistry, geo- 
Studie Y, organic synthesis/natural products, photochemistry, structure/reactivity 
P} Surface se lence, theoretical chemistry, t 


race analysis, transition metal complexes 
the Students In chemistry may substitute up to 12 hours of Dissertation Research 
the S Em in the form of course work jointly approved by the Chemistry Department and 
“Ovide "à Technology, and Public Policy program, The purpose of this option is to 
> Very ‘seful background for chemistry 


doctoral students who may be employed in 


104 m nt agen les dealing with science, tec hnology, and public policy programs. The 12 
. t í l ] 7 5 Rn 
“6 { Y de selected trom the following courses: PSc 203. 21 , 222, 223, 252; PAd 260 
Bt 233, 234 ; 
<J34 
Doc, 
Sophy in the field of geochemistry (an int "departmental degree offered 


f Chemistry and Ge gy Required: the general requirements 


Staff 
enerai examination 


otalft 


us), D.G. White, J.B. Levy, N Filipescu, E.A 


iJ, A. Vertes 


legree with a 


bian College and Graduate 
1 221 and at least two 
lency in computer programming must be 


including Chem 
inorganic, organic, or physica] 


E ee 


110 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


stated under Columbian College and ( 'raduate School of Arts and Sciences, int luding Stat 
ral 


129 and either Stat 118 and 119, or 91, and tł 
including chemistry and geochemistry 


\e satisfactory completion of the Gene 


Examinations in four fields, 
Graduate Placement Examinations: All entering students in the master's and doctoral 
are required to take the American Chemical Society 

t of Chemistry, prior t0 
and Sciences. The foU! 
and physice 
nese tests are designed to cover the subject 
yrograms preparatory 
the 


programs in the field of chemistry 
Graduate Level Placement Examinations, given by the Departmen 
Columbian College and Graduate Se hool of Arts 


registration in 
is (in the disciplines of analytical, organic, inorganic, 


placement examinatiot 
chemistry) are of the multiple-choice type rt 
matter in the disciplines generally taught in modern undergraduate | 
for graduate work in chemistry, and the results are used by the department to advise 
individual student in planning a program of courses appropriate to the student's back 


ground 
jum 


All graduate students are required to participate in the seminar and colloqu 
programs 
or the 


Upon t onsultation with course instructors, spec ific prerequisites may be waived f 


particular courses 
| 
ye take?! 


100-level courses in the department may | p 
ams 


With permission, a limited number of 
i. See the Undergraduate Progr 


for graduate credit; additional course work is require: 


Bulletin for course listings 
Ramake 


207 Chemical Bonding (3) 
Quantum mechanics, approximate methods, electron spin, Pauli principle 
atomic and molecular structure. Prerequisite Chem 112 (Fall) 
211-12 Physical Chemistry (2—1) Miller, Rama? 
Same as Chem 111—12. Admission only by departmental permission. Credi 
(Academic year) 


assigned upon satisfactory completion of Chem 213 . 

213 Chemical Thermodynamics (3) Mille 

Application of thermodynamics to chemical problems Emphasis on statistic? 
calculation of thermodynamic properties Prerequisite: Chem 112 or 212 

(Spring staff 

218 Molecular Spectroscopy (3) y: 

and group theory to the interpretation g 


Applications of quantum mex hanics é 


vibrational, rotational, and magnetic resonance spe troscopy: * 


electronic, 


requisite: Chem 207 (Spring, odd years) saff 
220 Selected Topics in Analytical Chemistry (1 to 3) br 
Advanced topics offered in a modular format to allow an in-depth examination 
a self-selected field of analytical chemistry. One to three topics may be chose? | 
a given semester. May be repeated for credit " 
221 Advanced Analytical Chemistry I (3 Mont | 
l'heory and application of recent spectrometric methods of analysis, 1n€ ludi i 
advances in optimization techniques optical instrumentation, atomic Ps | 
trometrv, laser-based analytical techniques X-ray methods, and surface ana 
techniques. Prerequisite Chem 122 (Fall) jdt 
222 Advanced Analytical Chemistry II (3) Schr. y 
Theory and application of elec troanalysis and separations by phy siochem" 
methods. Prerequisite: Chem 122 (Spring, even years staf! 
230 Selected Topics in Inorganic Chemistry (1 to 3) ‘ont | 
Advanced topics offered in a modular format to allow an in-depth examinat fot | 
a self-selec ted field of inorganic chemistry. One to three topic s may bec hose! 
a given semester. May be repeated for credit ctal 
235-36 Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (3-3) tjon 
Application of modern chemic al theories to inorganic substances and reat pr : 
detailed study, developed from the periodic table, of the « hemistry of the NI 
common elements; introduction to bioinorganic and organometallic chem. | 
Prerequisite to Chem 235 Chem 112, 152. Prerequisite to Chem 236 Chem" 
(Academic year) sta! 
(1 to 3) jon? 


240 Selected Topics in Physical Chemistry ( 
Advanced topics offered in a modular forn 
a self-selected field of physical chemistry. One to three 


given semester. May be repeated for credit 


iat to allow an in-depth 
topics may bet 10 


250 Selected l'opics in Organic C hemistry (1 to 3 
Advanced 


a self-selected field in organic che 


Staff 
topics offered in a m« daular format t 


to allow an in-depth examination of 
emistry. One to three t 
given semester. May be repeated f 
) 


tor credit 


pics may be chosen for a 


t 
ur 


2 Advanced ae Chemistry (3 


Filipes u 
oynthesis, reactions 


and y ompounds; fundamental theo 
mechanisms Prefequióié to 


2: Chem 251 


ries of organic 


Chem 251 


chemistry 


Chem 112, 15 


(Academic 
year 
| 257 rm -Organic Chemistry (3 Levy 
rhe transition state theory of che nical Kinetics, applications to reaction mecha 
nisms; kinetic isotope effects, linear relation iships, concentrated and 
super” acids, Woodward Hoffman rules, free radical reac tions. Prerequisite 
Chem 252 or permission of instructor Fall, odd vears 
258 Synthesis and Structure Dete rmination in Organic Chemistry (3) Staff 
The design of syntheses lor complex organic molecules; survey of modern syn- 
thetic methods, in luding asymme tric induction; spectroscopic methods of 
Structure determination Prerequisite: Chem 251 r permission of instructor 
(Fall, even years) 
259 


Polymer Chemistry (3 Barkin 
A study of the preparation t ure of macromolecules. Prere- 


quisite: Chem 152 and 110 


instructor. (Fall, odd years 
?60 Selected Topics (1 to 3 Staff 
Advanced tor pics offered in a modular f rmat to ow an in-depth examination of 
a self-selecte d field in chemistry. One to three topi s may be chosen for a given 
semester May be repeated for credit 
295 Research (; Staff 
Rese arch on i néobl ns approved by the staff Open to qu alified students with 
advanced training. May be repeated for redit not to exceed a total of 8 credit 
hours (Fall and spring 
498 Independent Study (3 Stati 
Imited to master's degree candidates A survey of a topic approved by depart 
299 j00 Mental staff and resulting in à written report, and the presentation of a seminar 
Thesis Research (3-3 Stati 
398 Advanced Reading and Research Staff 
Limited to students preparing tor the Doctor of Philosophy cumulative examina 
tions. May be repeated for credit 
399 Dissertation Research (arr Staff 
Limited to 


Doctor of Philosophy 


candidates. May be repeated for credit 


Ciy] T 
L, MECHANICAL. AND ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING 
Pros 
(C Cheers H Lie b Owitz, I.I Feir 


ei Mir), M.K Myers, R.E. Kaufman, D.M Esterling, C.M. Gilmore, J.L. Whitesides, Y 
^L. Jones, B.M. Kramer, C.A. Gar 


is, J.C. Lamb III, J.D. Lee, R.H. Tolson (Re- 
Adiun ! V AR Milacic (Visiting 


T.G. Toridis, J. Eftis, R. Goulard. K Mahmood, A.M. Kiper 


It 


( Ofessors W.P. Reid, M.P Gaus, B.W. Hannah, B. Whang, D.D. Moran, M.O 
Profa field, A.G 


Adamantiades, M. Ya hnis, C.F. Scheffey, B. Dendrou, D.W Coder 
den, Dy Mi rers N.I Basdekas, D.R. Levin, W.D. Erickson, G.D. Love, S.-C Liu, T.-F 
2J. Michel, W.D Jackson, B. Miller, E.F. Skelton, C.J. Astill, P.D. Maycock, J.C 
Sobieski, D.U Gubser, J.I. Bregman, E. McCafferty, R.C. Macon P.S. Lam, E.C 
Dwoy, T. C. Ng, WJ Boettinger, G.C Everiior LA Sprague R.V Barnwell D.I 
p Rar Farassat, ( G. Interrante, A. Kehne , T. Kusuda, C.R fermi D.R Mulville 
wu ^Y: D.R. Levin, ].-N Juang, E.B. Pritchard, J.L. Thomas, M.F. Card, M.D. Griffin 
Assoc; Cuff, Jr., J.M. McMichael 
ldjur ^ Professors M I 
soci, cae iate 
rofe 


Haque, R. Löhner (Research). S Sarkani, N.E. Bedewi 
Professor M:A Imam 


ssorial Lecturers D.W Ellison, R.Y.-Y 
OWle, ‘ve A.B. Wardlow, Jr. M.M Mikulas, Jr., J.C 
( W.D Burrows, ( Winklehaus, R.F 


ng, M.C C lingford, F.L. Will- 
Coolbaugh, K. Khozeimeh, R.I 


Jones, Jr., S.C. Mehrotra, S. Basu. I.S Raju, R 
J'D, *-M. Joshi, R.E Lindberg, Jr., S.L. Zimmerman, C.C. Frantz, A Ghamarian, J.} 
Getholy +>". Fichter, L.B. Garrett. PN Majumdar, J.N. Moss, P. Dechaumphai, C.H 
Old. 1 M 
Ik! 


"Opadnhyay 
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Assistant Professors A.D. Cutler (Research), C. Mavriplis, Y.-l Shen, Y.M. Najjar (Visiting) 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.C. Montgomery, R. Lee, T.L Walton, Jr., G.E. Hicho, M P. 
Gottlieb, W. Kulvk, E.T. Von Briesen, J.M. Luckring, K.G. Garrahan A.L. Dinsenbacheh 
H. Biswas, A.A. Oni, R.P. Weston, S. Feng, L.C. Hartung E.A. Morelli, M.] Shuart, P.A 
Gnoffo 
See the School of Engineering and Applied Science for programs leading to the master% 


professional and doc toral degrees 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


201 Design of Metal Structures (3 
Structural behavior of metal structures, 


structural components and systems, hysteretic behavior, plastic desi 


Toridis 


conception and design of advance | 
gn princi 


ples, box-type girders, cable systems, composite girders, and special topis 


Prerequisite: CE 191 or equivalent (Spring) 
202 Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 


Structural behavior of reinforced concrete structures, conception and desig 
slabs, ultimate strength and defor 


v considerations, and speci 


and staff 


Toridis 
n ol 


structural components, prestressed concrete, 
mation, box-type girders, hysteretic behavior, safet 
topics. Prerequisite: CE 192 or equivalent (Fall ; 

afl 


203 Prestressed Concrete Structures (3) Toridis and St 
structures; desig 


Structural behavior and failure modes of prestressed concrete 
l cas! 
in prestressed concrete, int luding long-span structures, bridges and prec 
systems. Prerequisite: CE 192 or equivalent (Spring) í 
Stall 


204 Applied Soil Mechanics I (3 i 
f shallow foundations and the 


Theories of soil strength; bearing capacity o 
design; deep foundations, including pile types and design criteria; theories 7 
lateral earth pressure w ith applications; stability analyses of slopes Prerequisil^ 
approval of department (Spring, even years) uff 
205 Applied Soil Mechanics II (3) S 
Nature of soil, including geological and pedological aspects flow of water in - 
seepage involving foundations, dams and wells; stress distribution 1n eart 
f settle 


masses: one- and three-dimensional theories of consolidation; analysis 0 
` vite: 8 
ment. Selected experiments in the soil mechanics laboratory Prerequisite: 
proval of department (Fall, even years) iii 
St) | 


206 Geotechnical Engineering (3) iysis 
aly" 


Principles of soil mechanics and structural mechanics applied to the an ag 
"anb vg Ea ainin 
and design of spread footings and mat foundations, pile foundations, re | 
structures, including sheeting and bracing systems, and waterfront struct nd | 


Problems associated with subsurface exploration, dewatering exi avations: 


underpinning. Prerequisite: approval of department (Spring) qual 
207 Soil Dynamics (3) d d | 

: i fects 

Stress—strain behavior of soil under transient and repeated loads, effec | 


earthquakes on foundations and earth dams, design of machinery four 

Prerequisite: approval of department (Fall, odd years) stall 

208 Rock Engineering (3) «rol 

Classification and properties of rock; nature of rock masses and rock pet ) 
tio» 


esign and applica [de 


tinuities; field exploration; methods of excavation; d 
„alo 
val t 


foundation slopes, tunnels, and chambers in rock. Prerequisite: appro 
partment (Fall, odd years) otal! | 
209 Probabilistic Methods in Geotechnical Engineering (3) uu 
Review of probability concepts; probabilistic theory for partit ulate medie: m | 
ability of soil properties; applications of reliability analysis to geotet’ jp 
problems, such as shallow foundations and soil slopes; decision anā y | 


staf 


geotechnical engineering (Fall, even years) 1 
210 Methods of Structural Analysis (3) Toridis an® nal 
Modern methods of analysis of statically indeterminate structures, matri” yr 
ysis based on flexibility, stiffness, energy and variational methods, substr” the 


jon 
ing techniques; consideration of plastic collapse of structures; introductio! 


finite element method. Prerequisite: graduate status (Fall) 


TAL ENGINEERIN( 113 


N 


Environmental Chemistry (3 


Lamb and Staff 
Pring ipies of chemistry of natural waters water supplies, wastewaters haz 
ardous wastes. Stoic 


chiometry equilibrium, solubility, kinetic s, organic chemis 
try, biochemistry, analy tical techniques Examples from water wastewater prac 
tice to illustrate applications. I 


(Fall, odd years) 


*12 Open Channel Flow (3) Mahmood and Staff 
Types and regimes of 


t tlow; energy and momentum principles, uniform flow 
gradually varied flow, spatially and rapidly varied flow. Flow in nonprismati 
channels. Unsteady flow: dam break problem, flood routing Prerequisite: CE 193 
or ME 221 Fall) 
Hydraulic Engineering (3) 


Terequisite or concurrent registration: CE 240 


N 


Haque and Staff 
lating, and measurement structures Design 
lor spillways, energy dissipators, inlet and outlet works related to dams. F 
on hydraulic structure and stability analysis. Hydraulic turbines and 
Design considerations for flow thro 
uisite 


Hydraulic design of« onveyance, regu 


"Orces 
pumps 
ugh pipes. Transients and cavitation. Prereq 
CE 193 or approval of department Spring 


“14 Design of Dams (3) Mahmood and Staff 


Project planning and investigations Types of dams; design of earth—rock fill 
dams; stability analysis, foundation tr 


lion methods for dams Reservoir sedimentation. Safety inspection of dams 
Prerequisite: CE 193 or graduate status 


eatment, wind—wave protection. Construc- 


(5pring, even years) 
*16 Advanced Hydrology (3 Mahmood 
Pre Ipitation, evaporation, and transpiration. Soil physics; stream flow, drainage 
basins, hydrograph analysis, and stream flow routing. Design criteria, flood 


frequency statistics and analv sis, 
forec asting. Prerequisite: CE 195 or equivalent (Spring, even years 
Groundwater and Seepage (3 Haque and Staff 
Permeability theory of groundwater flow, flow nets, analogs, « omputer solutions 
applications to engineering 
through dams, stabilization of 
(Spring) 


flood forecasting and control, water supply 


N 


problems such as excavation dewatering, flow 
earth slopes. Prerequisite: approval of departmen 


Urban Transportation Engineering (3 Staff 
Introduction to urban transportation 
requirements 

Prerequisite ag 


planning. Analysis of urban transportation 
Evaluation procedure for selec ting among alternative solutions 


221 p; »proval of department Fall, odd years) 
“> pavement and Runway Design (3) Stafi 
Pavement types, wheel-load characteristics; stresses in pavements and sub- 
Brades; empirical methods of design of flexible and rigid highway and airfield 
Pavements; general principles of runway design. Prerequisite: CE 202, 204 or 

223 205 (Spring, odd years) 


Traffic Engineering (3) 
Roadway traffic Capacity and other road network periormance measures 


methods of charac terizing steady and unsteady traffic flow phenomena; traffic 
behavior monito 


trol signa] 


otatt 


ring techniques, instruments, and data processing; traffic con- 
ization theory and practical implementation Prerequisite: approval of 
department (Fall, even years) 

Advanc 


N 
M 


ed Sanitary Engineering Design (3) Lamb and Staff 
“tements of design including basic parameters and hydraulic requirements 
yout and design of w 


ater supply and wastewater systems, pumping stations 
and treatment plants 


Plant expansions and modifications Prerequisite or con- 


240 patent registration CE 241 (Fall even years) 
‘ciples of Environmental Engineering (3) Lamb and Staff 
asic conc epts of water, air, and terrestrial environments and interrelationships 
among them. Prine iples of environmental ¢ hemistry and mic robiology Assess- 
ment of environmental quality and impacts. Environment and health. Water and 
241 wiStewater systems Legal and regulatory controls Fall) 
moter and Wastewater Treatment Processes (3) Lamb and Stafí 


leory and application of commonly used processes. Sedimentation, coagula 
tion, filtration, disinfection, gas transfer, activated sludge, trickling filters, oxida 


OURSES 


tion ponds, sorption, and sludge stabilization and disposal. Process « ombina 


tions to produce treatment systems (Spring, even years) 
243 Environmental Impact Assessment (3 
Public policy and legislation on environmental quality Methods for assessing 
impacts of engineering projec ts. Technology for assessing impat ts on air, waten 
applied to transportation facilities, water and waste 
(Fall, odd years) 


Toridis and Staff 


Lamb and Stall 


and land environments, 

water facilities, industrial and community development 
50 Advanced Metal Structures (3) 
analvsis, and design of low-rise and high-rise buildings by elastic 
methods, suspended roofs, earthquake considerations, and unique 
(Fall 

Toridis and Stafl 


Conception 

and inelastic 

structural systems. Prerequisite: CE 201 or equivalent 
51 Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures (3 
Conception, analysis, and design of low-rise and high-rise buildings by ultimate 
strength methods, precast systems, progressive collapse, earthquake onsideré 
tions, domes, folded plates, shell-type structures and special topics. Prerequi 
site: CE 202 or equivalent (Spring) 
153 Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures (3) 
Probabilitv theory, theory of structural reliability, probabilistic 
strength and loads, risk and reliability function, empirical distribution, 
The design service life, method of perturbation, Monte ( 'arlo simul® 
proof testing, inspection and repair replat emen 


Sarkani and staff 
analysis 0 
probé 


bility plot 
tion. Fatigue and fracture, 
maintenance. Prerequisite approval of department (Fall, odd years) 
254 Special Topics in Structural Engineering (3) Toridis and staff 
Selected problems, such as thermal stresses in structural systems variationé 
methods in structural engineering, structural design for dynamic loads an 
repeated loads, or advanc ed structural applications. Topic announc ed in the 
Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: CE 210 and ap” 


proval of department (As arranged 

55 Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering (3) Feir and stall 
Incompressible fluid mechanics and applications to analysis of wave motion? 
circulations, and other free surface flows in coastal and offshore regions; wave 


: $28 $; 
spectra, water-level fluctuations tides, tsunamis, oscillations, and storm surge 
e " 
wind-generated waves, beaches, sediment transport, wave forces on ( oastal à! 
offshore structures. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent (Fall) 


Feir and stall 


256 Coastal Processes (3) 
Coastal sediment properties and analysis, longshore transport proce 
t $; 


jda! 
rates: sediment budget; response of beaches to wave action and structure: uc f 
and dum 


years) 
j stafi 
„ction 


„sses an? 


inlets, mechanical bypassing; beach nourishment; wind transport in sé 
(Spring, even 
Feir anc 


stabilization, sediment tracing. Prerequisite: CE 255 
57 Harbor and Coastal Engineering (3) 

Applications of principles of ocean and coastal engineering to coastal prote 
breakwaters, seawalls, quays» doc ar 
dredging jd 
(Spring o 


years) m 
Application of Probability Methods in Civil Engineering (3 Feir and sE 
Uncertainty in real-world information; basic probability concepts and ma oF 
random variables; useful probability distributions, statistic al estimation 0f y 
bution parameters from observed data; empirical determination of distri jut 

decision! 


structures, harbor design and navigation 
sediment transport in the coastal regime, estuaries and deltas; 
maintenance of channels and harbors. Prerequisite: CE 255 


25€ 


models; testing hypothesis; regression and correlation analyses heo? 
Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent (Fall, even years) ctal 
261 Analysis of Plates and Shells (3) “pd: 
Bending and stretching of thin elastic plates under loading with various bou of 
arv conditions, continuous plates and plates on elastic foundations, theo sory 
folded-plate structures. Theory of « urved surfaces; general linear bending m 
and its simplification to membrane theory; bending stresses in she 
tion, shallow-shell theory. Prerequisite: graduate status (Spring) ctal! 
262 Design of Plate and Shell Structures (3) Toridis an“ etal 
Design of long-span plate and shell roof structures in reinfor« ed conc rete and T 
design of containers for fluids and granular materials, computer applic ations Pas 
analysis of such structures. Prerequisite: CE 201, 202, 261; or equivalent 


arranged} 


rrt iet 


——— A 


115 


*63 Theory of Structural Stability (3 Toridis and Staff 
General criteria for stability, buc Kling of elastic and inelastic columns and 
frames, torsional and lateral bu kling, variational methods Buckling of plates 
and shells under static loads stability of stiffened structures, effect of imperfe 
tions and boundary conditions Prerequisite: graduate status (Fall 

265 Special Topics in Geotechnical Engineering (3) Staff 
Selec ted toy 


ICS, such as rheology of solis, computer applications, exc avating 


or ocean engineering problems. ! fay be 
approval of department 


Design to Resist Natural H 


and 


tunneling repeated for credit Prerequi 
site As arranged 
266 


azards I: Effects of Extreme Wind (3) Tor 


idis and Staff 
Characterization of winds in hurricanes, tornadoes, and extreme extratropical 
storms; variation of velocity an direction with elevation; probability and risk 
Static 


wind forces on Structures: design of wind-bracing systems Ag 


roe ic 

etfects and Vortex action, gal ing, flutter. Approaches t Suppression of oscilla 

tions Prerequisite EngS 25 or approval of department Fall, odd years 
267 


Design to Resist Natural Hazards II: Earthquakes (3 Toridis and Staff 
Origins and charac terizat earthquakes; zoning maps, recurrence 
and risk assessment. Code requirer 


Response of multiple-story buildings, bracing svst 
Delta effects Response of other types of struc tures Prerequisite 


ion of intervals 


nts earthquake spectra; reserve stre ngth in 
post-elastic behavior 


torsional and P 
EngS 257 or approval ot department Fall, even years) 
l Theoretical Marine Hydromechanics (3 
Derivation of the fun 
dia, 


Feir ar 


damental equations and boundary conditions of fluid me 
application of potential-flow 


dimensional bodies, perturbatior ncepts. Derivation of force and move 
bodies in calm and disturbed water. Prere 
Offered off campus only 

Mic robiology for Environmen 
Principles of micr 
and biol 


theory to fluid motion around two- and three- 


ite: approval of department 


As arranged 

tal Engineers (3 Lamb and Staff 
biology and applications to lakes, streams, hazardous wastes 
ogicài treatment systems. Methc 

and hazardous wastes o 


ds tor evaluating impacts of wastewaters 


n ecological systems Concepts of limnology, inclu 
,,, miting of nutrients and control of 


Advanced Treatment Processes (3 
^ 

Princ Ipies and applications « 
ànd hazardous wastes 


nuisance growths 5pring, even years 
Lamb and Stafí 
I advanced treatment systems for water, wastewater 


including: biol gical nutrient removal, oxidation-reduc 
tion processes, strip 
Others 


274 Me 


ping, sorption, membrane processes, chemic: 
Prerequisite: CE 241 

Chanics of Water Waves (3 
Irrotationa] theory for deep- 
Trac tion, 


recipitation 
(Spring, odd years) 


Feir and Staff 


and shallow-water waves, reflexion, refraction, dif 
attenuation. Water waves of finite 
tides, bores, long-waves theory, 
Wind. Wave breaking and refle 
Instructor 

Special Topics 
Se] 


amplitude: shallow-water theory 
conoidal and solitary waves. Wave generation by 
xion. Prerequisite: ApSc 213 
(Fall, even years) 

in Ocean Engineering (3 Feir and Staff 
ected topics, such as marine 
nal) waves OI 


aspects of viscous-flow theory, interfacial (inter 
applied randon 


1 processes in ocean and coastal engineering. May 
27€ ve l'epeated for credit. Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) 
276 Wa à le: ap} I 

Tar Resources Planning and Control (3) Staff 
le 


Parameters of water resot 


irces planning and control, economics of water 
resource 


s and related natural 


resources, economics of water-quality control 
Physical p, 


irameters of water resource 


development, water resources law. Prereq 
z», site approval of department (Fall, even years 
B. Industria] Waste Treatment (3) Lamb and Staff 
[ypes ot industries, waste sour es. Characteristics, measurements, and evalua 
tion Minimization and reuse Treatment prox ess selection, deve iopment, and 
design Regulations, permits, standards, monitoring, and pretreatment. Prerequi 
278 pL: CE 240 or ipproval of departm Fall, odd ye 


Pollution Transport System (3 
Jistribution o 
tive t 


Staff 
t pollutants in natural waters and atmosphere, diffusi 


ve and adver 
mathematics for stream 


ransport pollutant deoxygenation rates, ground 


water pollution transport, sediment transport, thermal transport, numerical sim 
ation of pollutant transports in streams and estuaries. Prerequisite: CE 193 
ME 131 . 

t31 Fall, even years 


116 


279 Introduction to Hazardous Wastes (3 


299 


ME( 


A 


be o 


JURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Lamb and Staff 


Regulations, including RCRA and Superfund. Transport and fate of hazardous 
substances. Elements of environmental toxicology, risk assessment, and hazard 
ranking. Monitoring, data collection, and evaluation. Waste minimization. Case 
histories. Prerequisite: CE 240 or approval of department (Spring, odd years) 

281 Special Topics in Water Resources (3) Mahmood and Staff 
Morphometric properties of drainage basins, drainage network analysis, hy- 
draulic geometry of streams, advanced hydraulics of alluvial channels, modeling 
of drainage basins, computer applications, stochastic hydrology. Prerequisite 
approval of department (As arranged) 

282 Hydraulic Modeling (3) Mahmood and Staff 
Dimensional analysis and similitude. Types of models—physical, mathematica 
Distortions in physical models. Erodible bed models. Prerequisite: CE 193 
(Fall, alternate years) 

283 Special Topics in Environmental Engineering (3) 
Selected topics, such as in-depth evaluation of current issues in the field, 
technological approaches for resolving environmental quality problems, environ 
mental health matters, handling of residuals, and engineering methodologies 


Lamb 
new 


(As arranged) 
284 Numerical Methods in Water Resources (3) Mahmood and Sta 
Use of microcomputers in water resources. Elements of finite differenc e schemes, 
basic operations, convergence, stability, and consistency. Nonuniform flow ane 
error analysis; unsteady laminar flow; diffusion problems; unsteady flow in ope? 


channels; water hammer, seepage flow, and diffusion—dispersion problems. pre 


requisite: approval of department (Spring) 
staff 


298 Research (arr.) 
Basic research projects, as arranged. May be repeated for credit 


300 Thesis Research (3-3) stall 

310 Sedimentation Engineering (3) Mahmood and staff 
Problems of erosion and sedimentation. Properties of sediment Initiation a 
motion. Suspension of sediment and sediment discharge theories Sedimen I 
tion measurements. Economic and legal aspects. Prerequisite: CE 212 or appro"? 
of department (Fall, odd years) staff 

311 Mechanics of Alluvial Channels (3) Mahmood and Sta 
Physical processes in drainage basins and channels. Channel forms anc le 
forms. Hydraulics and sediment transport in alluvial channels. Design of sta? 
channels. Qualitative and quantitative response of rivers. Channel stabilization 
navigation channels. Case studies including environmental impacts Prered! 


site: CE 212 or approval of department (Spring, odd years) d 

312 Advanced Hydraulics (3) Mahmo ss 

Theory of unsteady flow. Diffusion and dispersion through pipes and oP 

channels. Numerical solutions using finite element and finite differen, 

methods. Prerequisite: CE 212 or approval of department (Spring, even vof 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ation 
n 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami 
May be repeated for credit stall 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit 


SHANICAL ENGINEERING 
nay 
n asterisk indicates that a course is offered at NASA—Langley Research € enter and p 


ffered on campus when arranged i 
^ k 4 é sta! 
*201 Computational Fluid Dynamics Laboratory (1) 4s {0 
Development of computer programs for solving fluid dynamics problem or 


incompressible and compressible inviscid and viscous flows. Prerequis! 
concurrent registration: ME 277 (As arranged) staf! 

*202 Computational Aerodynamics Laboratory (1) , „dies 
Use of computational aerodynamics methods for conducting engineering stt cur 
of practical low-speed, transonic, and high-speed flows. Prerequisite ort 


rent registration: ME 222 (As arranged) 


*03 Experimental Tex hniques in Aerodynamics (3 Staff 
The Wind tunnel, instr Ime corrections testing pro 
ry experiments including 


ng Calibration of instru 


nm devices, boundary 
cedures data reduction 


ments, test-section 


s, and twi 


nai and three-dimensional 
artment As arranged) 


model tests. Pr« requisite 


ipprovai of d 
Advanced Instrumentation Te« hniques Jones and Staff 
Pressure and temperature sensors; shadowgr iph, schlieren and interferometer 
Systems; laser hol I 


204 


OIOgI pny; la D ppier velocimetry signal ¢ onditioning use 
ot amplifiers digital techr iques; signal tipiexing; use of computers; error 
analysis and data h indling. Prerequisite approval of department (Fall, odd 
years) 


"208 Research in Computational Fluid Dynamics 1 to 3 Staff 
oper itic research projects in conjunctior with experimental! laboratory course or 

Computational labs I val of department 

rged Marine Vehicles (3 

t interaction between ny 


ration aspects of design of 


Prerequisite app 
! Design of Floating and Subme 
Consideration 


(As arranged) 


Staff 
ydrodynamics, propulsion, and configu- 


floating structures and vehicles; effec ts of submer 
gence and deep 


submergence; hydrofoi 
erations 


Prerequisite: EngS 228 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Continuu Kinematics of fluid 
equations of visc OUS ( 
blets, and vortices. Lamina t viscous inco 
layer concept Prerequisite: appr f de 
“<< Applied Aerodynamics (3 
Introduc tion to practi 


t and ve 


lon; structural consid- 


N 
N 


Garris, Myers, and Staff 
ind strain rate tensors; fundamental 
rrotational flows; sources, sinks. dou- 


ompressible flow 


ressible fluids; boundary- 
Fall 
Goulard and Staff 
cal and computational methods for solving two-dimension- 
al and three-dimensiona 


i aerodvn 
Potential methods coordi 
uisite; EngS 284, ME 221 
Turbomac hinery Garris and Staff 
Turbine, 


compressor, and pumr 1 uses; dimensional analysis of turbo 


problems. Linear methods, nonlinear 


nate transforms, and boundary-layer methods Prereq- 


N 
N 


tu pump types ar 
Machines: cy; 


yCie analysis of gas and 


turbines; energy interchange in fluid 
Machinery; de 


Characteristics, and performance of turbir ; Compressors 
and Pumps 


comparison of t 


y pes of turbines, compressors, and pumps Prerequi- 
)95 Site MI 221 (Fall odd years 
“*/ Viscous Flow 3 Goulard and Staf | 
“Xact solutions of Nav ler-5tokes equations; the laminar boundary-layer theory | 
Reynolds stresses and turbulence inter boundary-layer, and mixing flows 
Applications to heat and mass transfer a to reacting flows Prerequisite ApSc 
231 “a ME 221 .or equivalent Fall, even years 
Ydrodynamics (3J Garris and Staff 
nviscid flows in two and three ions and irrotational flow theory: con 
formal mapping and applications eimoitz theorems and vorticity dynamics 
Applic ations, such as finite wing theory, instabilities. Free surface flow Froude 
"233 numbers, sheet vortex Prerequisite: MI or equivalent (Spr 


pring 
Whitesides and Stafí 


ions; static aeroelasticity (structural 


Aeroelastic ity I 
Static 
defory 


3 


and dynamic stru 


tural deformat 


nation, divergence 


cont 
elastic ity 


effec 


lectiveness, and reversal); dynamic aero 
tutter, response to gusts rbulence); unsteady aerodynamics for 
2n Wings; strip theory f. irfaces; piston and Newtonian-flow 
the | 
*234 teories Prerequisite: Eng: 
““eroelasticity JI (3 


Steady and ose ill 
sug 


As arranged) 


Whitesides and Staff 
ating 3-D planar and nonplan ; 


! nonplanar lifting surfaces in subsonic and 
"ersonic flow Continuous-load 


ind discrete-load methods Time-dependent 
on of arbitrary « onfigurations in subsoni 
Dviscid and viscous flows Aeroelasticitv in 
MI 233 As arranged 

arrangec 


Compressible Flow (3 
her 


ransonic, and supersonic flow 
ré I 


ructura! design. Prerequisite 


Myers and Staff 
"nodynamics and physical 


"Pressible inviscid f] 


7 Supersonic 


properties of gases, fundamental equations of a 
uid, choking, small-perturbation theory, role of entropy 


How, shock-wave intera tions, hodograph transformation tran 


238 


240 


241 


242 


243 


246 


*247 


*248 


249 


sonic flow theory, method of characteristics. Prerequisite: ApSc 213, ME 221, oF 
equivalent (Spring, even years 
Propulsion (3) Goulard, Cutler, and Staff 
Basic concepts of propulsion: energy transformations in propulsive flows, g8$ 
dynamics of combustion. Thermal and propulsive efficiencies. Cycle and engine 
component analysis. Intake, nozzle performance. Drag and thrust generation 
Augmentation. Propellers, turbojets, turbofans, ramjets, and rockets, Prerequi- 
site: ME 155 or equivalent (Spring) 
Energetics of Fluid Flow (3) 

Classification of fluids and criteria for identifying flow regimes: continuum a! 


rarefied. Dimensional analysis and similitude. High-speed chemically reacting 
I " 

i 

22 


Staff 
id 


flows: aerothermochemistry. Space propulsion. Prerequisite: ApSc 213, ME 
(As arranged 

Kinematic Synthesis (3) Kaufman and Staff 
Techniques for the analysis and synthesis of function, path, and motion generat- 
ing mechanisms. Methods for the dimensional design of mechanisms. Compute- 
aided techniques for the optimal design of planar linkages. Review of recen 
developments and current research. Term project. Prerequisite: ME 190 or equiv’ 
alent (Spring, even years) 

Computer Models of Physical and Engineering Systems (3) Kaufman 
Reduction of physical and engineering systems to simplified physical and m@ 
matical models. Manipulation of models using PASCAL programming Numeri- 


and Staff 
the 


cal algorithms for optimization, graph identification, mini-sum arithmetic, 8! 
searching. Styles of problem solving. Prerequisite: ME 117 (Spring) ff 
Advanced Mechanisms (3 Kaufman and Ste 


Emphasis on spatial kinematics. Analysis and synthesis of mechanisms Analy 
cal techniques using matrices, dual numbers, quaternion algebra, finite ant 
instantaneous screws, theory of envelopes. Applications to design of linkage? 
cams, gears. Use of digital computers in mechanism analysis and design 

(Spring, odd years aff 
Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design (3) Jones and Su 
Design of mechanical engineering systems and components, requiring the me 
gration of engineering disciplines. Emphasis on use of computer-aided desig 
CAD) methods, including computer graphics and finite element analysis, a) 


completion of a design project. Prerequisite: approval of department (F “ff 
Robotic Systems (3) Kramer and SUP 
Classification, features, and applications of industrial robots. Spacial descr 
tions and transformations, forward and inverse kinematics. Jacobian malt" 
velocities and static forces, manipulator dynamics and controls. Robot à tuat" 
transmissions, sensors, end effectors, and programming. Prerequisite ApSc! 


ME 182, and programming ability (Fall) m 
Electromechanical Control Systems (3) Lee and "m 


Advanced techniques for system synthesis, compensation, and stabiliza : 
Time dom 


Linear and nonlinear characterization of control components icf 
analvsis and synthesis. Introduction to digital control theory and its appli 
tions. Prerequisite: ME 182 or equivalent (Fall) staff 
Seminar: Aircraft Design I (3) Whitesides and arl 
Designing an aircraft to specifications. Regulatory requirements, state-O* p 
limitations, computer-aided design, integration of aircraft component* ified 
nomic considerations, and iterations to final configuration to obtain spec 
mission profile. Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) quil 
Seminar: Aircraft Design II (3 Whitesides an fig 
Aircraft design in relation to prescribed mission requirements, different con io 
rative concepts, detail design features. Estimation of weight, size, and power "^ 
aircraft to satisfy mission specifications; design trade-offs and comprom" 
Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) ctal! 
Spacecraft Design (3 uit 
Computer-aided design of spacecraft and satellites to meet specific mission T* giro 


c 
ments. Environment, propulsion, structure, heat transfer, orbital mechanic jsité 
considerations. Use of modern computer codes for design studies. Pren 
approval of department (As arranged) 


RONMENTAL ENGINEERIN( 119 


*250 Launch Vehicle Design (3 Staff 
Computer-aided design of hy personic launch vehicles to meet specific 
requirements. Propulsion 


considerations. Use of 


mission 
aerothermochemistry control 
or design studies Prerequisite 


structures, flight path 
modern computer codes f 
approval of department (As arranged 
251 Computer-Integrated Manufacturing (3 Kramer and Staff 
Automation tec hnique and composites. Use of 
ng in process control. Numerical contro 
1s. Integration, s heduling 
d factory. Quality control 
erations in CIM Prerequisite: ME 192 
Projects in Computer-Integrate. 
Applications of the « oncepts 
projects, culminating 


s lor processing metals, polymers. 
sensing and process model 
applications and limitatior 


the « omputer-integrate 


l and robot 
and tool management in 
Social and economic « onsid- 
© equivalent Fall) 

d Design and Manufacturing (3) Kran 
of computer-integrated 
in written and oral 
Vision-guided assembly. 
Practical applications 


ho 


er and Staff 
manufacturing to group 
presentations. Robot programming, 
sensing, fixturing, and end-effector design for 
Factory simulation, part scheduling, and NC program- 
Prerequisite: ME 251 Spring 


force 


verification algorithms 
Tribology (3) 
Fundamentals of 


N 
n 


Staff 
and 
ion and wear, techniques for 
wear coatings, solid and boundary lubrication. Tri- 


ceramic components. Prerequisite: CE 


the friction, wear 


and lubrication of metals, polymers, 
Ceramic and composite 


materials. Theories of frict 
Surface charac terization, 


bological problems in the application of 
166 or equivalent (As arranged 
Energy Systems Analysis I (3) Kiper and Staff 


Analysis of energy resources and conversion devices. Statistical data analysis, 
forec asting, I/O, and net energy analyses, mathematical modeling Prerequisite 
,.. 8pproval of department (Fall 
258 Energy Systems Analysis II (3) 
Ate-cycle ( osting, Second Law 
Computer-assisted synthesis (CAS 
mended that ME 257 and 2 
department (Spring) 
Solar Heating Systems (3) 
Methods of solar energy 
solar energy system an 
Systems, 


N 
M 


on 


Kiper and Staff 
(energy) analysis, technological assessment 


» Society-technology interfaces. It is recom- 
58 be taken in sequence Prerequisite: approval of 


N 
271 


Kiper and Staff 
collection and storage. Theory of flat-plate collec tors, 
design of solar water-heating and space-heating 
economics of solar heating systems Passive solar heating systems Solar 
Industria] process heat Prerequisite: ME 187 or equivalent (Fall, odd years) 

eating and Air-Conditioning of Buildings (3) Kiper and Staff 

leating and cooling load cal; ulations, system design and energy consumption 
analysis. Codes and standards for building energy management, energy conserva- 
tion Heating and air-conditioning systems centrai-control systems. Cost esti- 
Mates Prerequisite; ME 187 or equivalent (Spring) 
Air Pollution (3) 

ntroductory course on the 
Atmosp} 
istry 
Spher 
(Fall 


alysis, 


260 


261 


Goulard and Staff 
generation monitoring, and control of air pollution 
ieric pollutants; « urrent levels and health problems. Combustion « hem 


ànd mixing. Photo hemical processes smog and measurements. Atmo 


IC dispersion: inversion and acid rain Prerequisite: approval of department 


"269 à 
el Research Te hniques (3 


Cutler and Staff 
hensive survey of 


Compre wind tunnel research facilities and te hniques 
Subsonic, transonic, supersonic and hypersonic facilities. Basic principles of 
Wind tunne] design and asso: iated research equipment. Data acquisition and 
red research methods, static and dynamic testing techniques. Prerequi 
279 >te: approva] of department Spring) 
Aerodynamics of Flight Vehicles (3 
Aerodynamic 

namic 


UCtion, 


Whitesides and Staff 
loads on flight vehicles interference effects, ay 
theory 


)plication of aerody 
i 
p to aircraft design, studies of 

Terequi 


f aircraft dynamics and performan: 
Spring 


e 
Site 

IL Aircra 
undame 


Menty 


N 
M 


approval of department 
ft Technology (3) 
ntàl principles of VTOL 


m theory 
Nam ix S 


Whitesides and Staff 
aircraft. Hovering performance based on 
analysis of jet-induced 
theoretic al stabil 


mo- 
interference effects transition aerody- 
ity and control ind correlatio 


ugnt data, ground- 


120 


N 
~“ 


“Y 


2 


281 


288 


289 


76 Mechanics of Space Flight (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


effect theory and e xperiment, handling-qualities criteria. Prere quisite approval 
of department (Spring) 
Powered-Lift Technology (3) Whitesides and Staff 
Basic principles of powered-lift aircraft. High-lift aerodynamics, low-speed sta- 
bility and control, fundamentals of internally blown and externally blown 
powered-lift concepts, the spanwise blowing scheme to delay wing stall. Use of 
powered lift for improved maneuverability of fighter aircraft, aerodynamic 
ground effects. Prerequisite: approval of department (Fall) 
Principles of Automatic Flight Control (3) Klein and Staff 
Design of aeronautical instrumentation and feedback controls; mathematica! 
models of sensors, controllers, and actuators; theory of feedback control, stabil- 
ity, accuracy, and speed of response; equalization effects of nonlinearities an 
noise. Prerequisite: approval of department (Spring) 
Stability and Control of Vehicles (3) Klein and Staff 
Derivation of equations of motion, Euler transformations and direction cosines 
stability derivatives and linearization of equations of motion, Vete of linear 
systems with application to longitudinal and lateral dynamics, Laplace trans- 
form techniques, and frequency-response analysis. Prerequisite approval 0 
department (Fall) 
staff 
Two-body problems, including orbital elements, universal variables, orbit deter 
mination, Kepler's equations, orbit transfers, and Lambert's theorem Orbita! 
perturbation, variation of parameters, drag and oblateness effects. Prerequisit® 
EngS 217 or approval of the department (As arranged) 
Computational Fluid Dynamics (3) Goulard, Whitesides, and staff 
Theory of discrete methods for solving the gove rning equations of fluid ay” 
namics. Potential flow, Euler equations, Navier—Stokes equations. Emphasis on 
algorithm development appropriate to modern supercomputers. Prerequis! 
EngS 284, ME 221 (As arranged) 
Special Topics in Flight Sciences (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of department f 
Intermediate Thermodynamics (3) Kiper and sr 
Macroscopic and microscopic descriptions of thermodynamic systems. © ond! 
tions of equilibrium and stability of thermodynamic systems. Review of metho 
of statistical thermodynamics. Properties of perfect gases and crystals. Review 
elements of kinetic theory and transport phenomena. Selected applicatioD* 
Prerequisite: approval of department (Fall) ff 
Advanced Thermodynamics (3) Kiper and sul 
The concept of ensembles; Boltzmann, Fermi-Dirac, and Bose-Einstein statist 
balance and entropy-production equations. Linear and nonlinear, nonequilibriU 
thermodynamics. Benard instability and fluctuation theory. Integration of subjec® 
using information theory; computational techniques. Prerequisite: ME 28 
equivalent (Spring, even years) staff 
Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering (3) 3 
Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) stall 
Heat Conduction (3) Goulard and * d 
Conduction of heat through solid, liquid, and gaseous media. Formulation? 
methods of analytical, numerical, and analog solutions. Steady two- an 
dimensional problems, problems in unsteady heat conduction. (€ 'onduction ! 
composite regions. Prerequisite: ApSc 213 or equivalent (Fall, odd you 
Convective Heat and Mass Transfer (3) Goulard and St nd- 
Heat and momentum transfer in laminar and turbulent flow. The laminar 90 um 
ary-layer solution. Similarity and nondimensional parameters Mass-momy 5 si 
heat transfer analogy. Convective heat transfer at high velocity. Stability: 
tion, and turbulence. Free convection. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalen 
(Spring, odd years) 
Radiative Heat Transfer (3) 
Thermal radiation; laws of intensity attenuation and generation. Solid angle 
frequency spectrum. Surface properties and view factors: design of furnace 
radiant boilers. Optical temperature diagnostics; remote sensing Prerequ 
approval of department (Fall, even years) 


staff 


T 
Goulard od 


ENVIRONMENTAI ENGINEERING 121 
291-92 Power Systems (3 3 Kiper and Staff 
Design of thermal power sy stem components and system optimization. Heat 
balance studies, options for improved cycle efficienc les, Component selec tion 
and design, safety and pollution regulations. Survey of electric power system 
tec hnology Prerequisite ME 187 or equivalent (Alternate a 
293 Combustion (3 


ademic years) 
Garris, Goulard, and Staff 
and chemical kinetics, Chain 
1, deflagration, diffusion flames, heterogeneous , om 
“surements. Impact of pollution regulations and alter 
nate fuels Prerequisite approval of department (Spring, even years) 
| 295 Statistical Thermodynamics 3 Kiper and Staff 
Boltzmann, Bose artition func tions, 
respondence bet nd statistical thermodynamics. 
negligible ¢ article forces perfect gases. The I 
Stein solid Prerequisite: ME 280 As arranged 
Special Topics in Heat and Mass Transfer (3 
Prerequisite approval of department 
^ Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics (3 
Prerequisite: a 


Basic ¢ ombustion phen: mena 


reaction theory. De 
bustion 


Rate processes 
tonatior 
Experimental me 


Einstein, and Fe 


rmi-Dirac statistics: p 
ween t lassical 


COr- 
Systems with 
Jebye solid, the Ein- 


affects of interp 


Goulard and Staff 
As arranged) 


Staff 


Pproval of department (As arranged) 
298 Research arr.) Staff 
299_ lo) Researc h as arranged. May be repeated for credit 

f Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 

311 Nonsteady Flow (3) Garris and Staff 
"undamental equations of nonsteady viscous flow Characteristics and waves, 
Initial and boundarv conditions. Piston theory and the osc illating airfoil Non- 
Steady flows with entropy Production. Gas dynamics of nonsteady combustion 

1 Prerequisite ME 235 or 237, or equivalent (As arranged) 

2T 


eory of Turbulence (3) Goulard and Staff 
onc ept of turbul jility, experimental 
Observations on generation, turbulent kinetic energy distribution, 
Statistical desc ription of turbulence, mean turbulent energy and Re 
Closure models turbulent shear flows in free turbulence 
^ Prerequisite ME 227 (As arranged) 
315 Hypersonic Flow (3) 
Shock waves in 
of characte 


Pàrame 


ence, transition and linear theory of flow stat 
turbulence 
ynolds stress 
and wall turbulenc e 


Goulard and Staff 
-dimensional piston problem, and method 
rsonic small-disturbance theory Unsteady and similarity 
flow theory for slender and blunt bodies Hypersonic vis- 
action phenomena Prerequisite ApSc 211, ME 235 
xas Dynamics ( 3) 
Molec ular and atomic 


hypersonic limits, one 
ristics. Hype 
ters. Newtonian 
Cous inter. 


(As arranged) 
Physical [t 


Staff | 
phenomena in gases, intermolecular forces, specific heats, 
equation of state for a rea] gas, dynamics of dissoc lating gas, radiation Prerequi- 
A Ate: ME 235, 295, or equivalent (As arranged) ; 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr Staff 
Amited to students preparing tor the Doctor of Science qualifying examination 
399 lay be repeated for credit 1 
ISsertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Amited to Dox tor of Science « andidates. May be repeated for credit 
ENG 
NGINEER ING SCIENCE 
« 
Ce tes nes designated “As arranged” are not offered on a regular basis. An asterisk indi- 
"ampi, a Course is offered at NASA -Langley Research Center and may be offered on 
5 When arranged 
2. 
«n Introduction to Manufacturing (3 Kramer and Staff 
“Undamentals of modern manufac turing. Processes for manufac turing mechani- 
Cal and electronic components from metals. polymers, ceramics, and silicon 
fanufac turing systems, CAD, robotics, and design for assembly Current capa- 
ilities tec hnologic al needs, and ¢ ompetitiveness. Examples from high 
Qustries 


-tech in- 
Prere 
rerequisite 


approval of department (Fall) 


208 Energy Conservation 


Conservation methods 1 
turing and commer ial sectors 
Construction 
Environmental effects 


tion viewpoint 
and small edifices 


(As arranged) 


Advanced Strength of Materials (3) 


Deflection of beams using singular functions 


beams on elastic foundation 
walled beam cross sections 


sion, basic equations 


stress concentration, 


Lagrange’s equations, 
ations. Prerequisite: approva 


> Analytical Mechanics (3) 
Fundamental print iples, g 


yall oscill 


j 
in the home, in transportation, 
Second law of thermo« 


Prerequisite: approve 


Beam-column problems, shear 
curve beams. Applications of ene 
for theory of elasticity, thin- and thic 
and failure criteria. Prerequisite CE 12€ 


seneralized coordinates 
systems, Hamilton's € 
| of department ( 


nonholonomk 


methods for low energy consumption in 


Goulard and Staff 
and in industrial manulac 
Ivnamics from a conserva" 


lar 


ge 


1l of department 


Staff 


unsymmetrical bending of beams, 


center for thin- 


rgy methods, tor- 


) (Spring) 
Eftis and St 


As arranged) 
Eftis and S 


k-walled cylinder: 


aff 


variational principles 4” 
;quations, theory o 


taff 


sn 

218 Introduction to Continuum Mechanics (3) 
Kinematics of a continuum equations of motion, linear isotropk elastic solle 
Newtonian viscous fluid, integral formulation of general principles simple ap 
plications. Prerequisite approval of department Fall) j 

221 Theory of Elasticity I (3) Eftis and stafi 
Review of basic concepts and equations, formulation of boundary-value pro” 
lems, variational print iples, general torsion and bending of prismatical rods, 
solution of plane problems using ¢ omplex analysis. Prerequisite ApSc 21 1, Eng? 
215 or 218 (Spring) F 

22 Theory of Elasticity II (3) Eftis and staf 
Three-dimensional elastostatics, thermoelasticity, and introduction to elasti 
wave propagation Prerequisite: EngS 221 Prerequisite or conc urrent registi? 
tion: ApSc 215 (Fall, odd years) 

228 Physical Oc eanography (3) Feir and sull 
Seawater, equations of motion, interaction between air and sea currents, win 
waves in deep and shallow waters, long ocean waves, tides, wave statistics: se 
ice. Prerequisite ME 221 or equivalent (As arranged) alf 

229 Transformations in Materials (3) Gilmore and Sta 
Thermodynamics ot solids, statistical interpretation of entropy, lattice defec " 
equilibrium in multicomponent systems, rate theory, diffusion, phase transfo" 
mations, nucleation and growth, precipitation, martensitic transformations 
requisite: CE 140 ME 280 (Spring, odd years) aff 

230 Deformation of Materials (3) Gilmore anc Sta” 
Dislocation geometry, stress field of dislocations, forces on a dislocation, I$ wo 
tion reactions, dislocation dynamics, vield, plastic flow, work hardening: ro 
ery, solid solution hardening, prec ipitation and dispersion hardening prered 
site: CE 166, EngS 218 (As arranged) tall 

231 Structure of Materials (3) Gilmore and " 
Introduction to bonding types, in luding covalent, metallic, and ionic. = y” di 
lography, elastic properties ol crvstals, crystal defects, thermodynam@ is, 
solids, crystal defect interactions, solid solutions, intermediate compo 
defect clusters, grain boundaries, phase boundaries, and surfaces lode?" 
techniques for solids Prerequisite: CE 140 (Fall, even years) stall 

233 Mechanics of Composite Materials (3) " f a? 
Stress—strain relationship for orthotropic materials, invariant properties K ic 
orthotropic lamina, biaxial strength theory for an orthotropic lamina. Mechta) 
of materials approach to stiffness, elasticity approach to stiffness. ^ ge 
lamination theory strength of laminates. Statistic al theory of fatigue 5 
Prerequisite: approval of department (Spring, odd years) T 

234 Composite Materials (3 Gilmore anc “gpd 

posite reinforcement. Mic romechaniCs ye 


Principles of composites and com 


failure, interface 
ture of composite 
reinforced meta 
metals 


Prerequisite 


arious composites, rein! 


reactions in V 
filler-reinfo 


»s: fiber-reinforced polymers, 
directionally solidified alloys, dis 


ls, 
approval of department (Spring, 


rced polymer? 


persion -streng 


even years 


orcing materia 9. pbe 
then?” 


RONMEN 


236 Experimental Tec hniques in Materials Science (3 


3) Gilmore and Staff 
Sample preparation 


Optical microscopy. X-ray diffraction. Ele tror 


analvsis x anning and transmissic I 

Prerequisite CE 140 Spring, odd 
Environmental Effects on Materials (3 
Aqueous corrosion 


1 probe 


1 electron microscopy. Field ion 


micro 
mi roscopy 
years 

Gilmore and Staff 
electrochemistry 


electrochemical reactions 
Environmental fa tors, intergranular corrosion 


ture corrosion. Kinetics and mechani 
corrosion, irradiation effects 
even years 

“40 Fracture Mechanics (3 
Fundamentals of britt 


polarization 
, Stress corrosion, high-tempera 
ms of corrosion, oxidation 


liquid metal 


Prerequisite: approval of department (Fall 


Jones and Staff 
> Iracture, Griffith theory and extensions, 


mechanics of 
Iracture. Linear elastic systems, plasticity considerations, fracture toughness 
Engineering analysis, notch-strengtl 


1 analysis with limit approach 
pagation laws, fatigue, fractur 
(Spring, even years) 
Failure of Materials (3) 
Tensile and sh 


crack-pro | 


esting. Prerequisite: EngS 221 or CE 261 


Gilmore and Staff | 
r deformation, yield, dislocation motion, twinning « reep, poly 


mer deformation, fracture, mic rostructure effects, stress corrosion crac king, cy 


fatigue, statistical 


odd years 


Materials Recyc ling and Recovery (3 Gilmore, Lamb, and Staff 


Tec hniques and technologies for rec overing and reusing waste materials 
tionships of recycling and waste reduction to 


mental impact; legal, economi 


Clic stress and strain 


analysis, failure analysis. Prerequisite 
CE 166 (Fall 


242 


Rela 
energy conservation and environ 
institutional, and environmental policy 
of re ye ling and waste reduction 

arranged) 


Special Topics in Materials Science (3 
Prerequisite ap 


aspects 
Prerequisite: approval of department As 


249 Gilmore a 


1 Stall 


roval of department (As arranged 


256 Plasticity (3 Eftis and Staff 
Introduction to the « ontinuum theory of plastic deformation. Physical basis of 
rate-independent plasticity. Conc epts of yield, strain hardening and softening 
reverse yield, and cyclic plasticity. Constitutive equations describing plastic 

__ deformation. Prerequisite: EngS 215 or 218 (Spring, odd years 

257 Theory of Vibrations (3) 


Toridis and Staff 


Damped and undamped natural vibration response of single- and multiple- 
Cegrees-of-freedom systems to steady-state and transient excitations, modal 
analysis, nonproportional damping and complex modes, variation formulation of | 
equations of motion, dis retization of structural systems for vibrational analvsis 

Prerequisite approval of department (Fall) 
Structural Dynamics (3 


Sarkani and Staff 
ibr 


ation of continuous systems membranes, beam plates, and shells approxi- 
mate methods of vibration analysis; me 


thods of integral transform; analysis of 
nonlinear sy stems; wave propagation Prerequisite: EngS 257 or approval of 
T department (Fall, odd years 
259 


andom Vibration of Structures (3) 
Introdu tic 


and nonsta 


Sarkani and Staff 

n to random processes, responses of linear structures to stationary 
: art! ke > 

tionary random inputs. Structural responses to earthquakes, waves 


'oundary-laver turbulences, wind loads, etc. Failure analvsis of struc tures under 
random loads Prerequisite: ApS« 
Tegistration EngS 257 


ĉoretical Acoustics I (3) 


115 or CE 258. Prerequisite or concurrent 
(Spring, even years 


Myers and Staff 
asic acoustic theory in Stationary and uniformly moving media; waves in 
Infinite Space; sound transmission through interfaces; sound radiation from 
81 > j 
mple solid boundaries, source and 


dipole fields; propagation in ducts and 
enclosures; elements of classical absorption of sound. Prerequisite: ApSc 213 
ME 221 (As arranged) 
cess Theory (3) 


Staf 
andom proc esses; stationarity and ergodicity; mean-square calculus; auto- and 
( a 
TOss~; Orrelations and spectra; random processes in linear systems; mean-square 
estimation 


prediction, and filtering; zero and level « rossings and peak distribu- 


tions; applications in 


As arranged 

*273 Time Series Analysi 
Harmonic analysis o 
coherence; modern 


ul 


transiorm, maxi 


randomly sampled data; digital filtering; applications Prerequisite: Eng 


approval of departm 


Introduction to.the } 
sources of noise an« 


equipment, aircraft 


levels and vibration control t 


uisite: EngS 270, M 
*275 Theoretical Acousti 
General theory of so 
conduction effects 
dipoles, quadrupole 


of sound by obstacles; ac oustics of inhomogeneous media, geometric 
Prerequisite: EngS 27 
“280 Special Topics in Acoustics (3 


Current methods and yroblems in acoustics 
i 
control; instruments and proc edures for 


aerospac e noise gen 
tics measurements; 
noise. Prerequisite 


Prerequisite: approv 


s (3) 
f random signals; auto 
techniques for spectral estimation 


1 entropy, and maximum likelihood 


ent As arranged 


74 Environmental Noise Control (3 


1l of department 


Myers and Staff 


ind cross-correlations and spectra 
including fast Fourie! 
bias and variability: 


S 27101 


Stall 


yhvsical effects of noise and vibration on humans, prac tical 
] their control. Building, ventilation-system, mec hanica^ 


automobile 


E 215 As arranged 


cs II (3) 
und propagation in homogeneous media 


inhomogeneous wave equation 


S; 


70 (As arranged) 


eration and 


and responses of structures, people, and communiti 
approval of department As arranged 


282 Computer-Aided Design (3) 


Fundamental conce 
design of structures 
ing systems. Repres 


network of decision tables and logical fl 
in design applications. Prerequisite: CSci 50 CE 210 


rithms 


pts in the development of « omputational 


machine components and assemblies, and ott 


entation ot the design process and design 


283 Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) 


Automatic generation and display on CRT screen of geometric al shape 


ting of a grid of discrete points interconnect ted by user-selected geometri 


Automatic mesh ge 


“hidden” lines. Interactive computer-graphics applications Prere 


51 or equivalent; o 
284 Numerical Method 


Eigenvalue problems 
differential equations. Solution techniques for elliptic, parabolic, 
lifferential equations. Numerical methods for solving finite € 1 
Introduction to solution of fluid-flow problems. Prerequisite: t 


partial « 
equations 


oneration, 


yv structural design, damping, and isolation. Pre 


radiation from moving sources; scattering and diffr 


Topics chosen from such are 


ags. Optimization tec hniques 


transformations, projections, and the conce 


and truck noise. Factors affecting vibration 


req 


Myers and Stall 
viscous and hea! 


sound radiation; source 


action 
acoustic? 


stall 
as 48 
acou” 


es t0 


Toridis anc 
algorithms for th 
er engine" 
ations 4° 
and alg” 

(Fall) . of 
Toridis and Sta 
»5 consi" 
C shap® 
pto 
"66 


aquisite: ™ 


j Stal 


specific 


r concurrent registration: EngS 284 (Spring) stall 


s in Engineering (3 


or ME 117, or approval of department (Fall) 


285 Finite Element Me 
Calculus of variati 
Weighted residual 
method. Applicatic 
structural analysis 

*286 Analysis and Desi 


Statics of thin-walled beams and panels, force interp 
skin in the analysis and design of stiffened thin-walle 


stiffness of locally 


evaluation of various design procedures. Prerequisite 


(As arranged) 
288 Advanced Finite E 


Review of variational formulation of the finite e 


various continuum and structural elements. Application to stati j 
and instability in P^ É 2" 


problems in elasti 


shells. Recent developments in finite element methods. Pre 


EngS 285 (As 
289 Special Topics in 
Prerequisite: appr 


thods in Engineering Mechanics (3) 
ons. Variational formulation of the f 


Numerical solution of systems of equations 


Toridis ana “ry 


;perbo 

and hype nt 
Jemen, 

x 11 


stall 
and hod 


Toridis 


inite element I^ 


techniques. Computer implementation of the finite € and 


yn to problems in heat transfer, stress analysis, fluic 


Prerequisite: approval of department 
gn of Thin-Walled Structures (3) 


flow: 


(Spring) gaf 


e an 
lay between stiffenet n. 
xd structures. Streng iuc 


buckled stiffened structures. Design considerations: ml 


lement Methods in Structural Mechanics (3) Toric 
lement method. Formu vnam 


city, plasticity, large deflection, 


arranged) 
Theoretical and Applied Mechanics (3) 
oval of department (As arranged) 


approval of dep 


~ali 
Jis à nd oe 
tio? 


and GY" gi 
requisite: " 


aW 
a! 
Eftis aP“ ji 


“98 Research (arr 


Basic research projects as arranged. May be repeated for credit 
Thesis Research (3—3 


Aeroacoustics (3 


299.300 
*310 


Myers ar d St 
General the ry of ae 
formulation of jet n 
boundary-layer no 
Current aeroacoustics 
311 Nonlinear Acoustics (3) 
Finite ampl 
tween linear 


'rodynami sound generation and pr 
oise, similarity laws 
ise, fan and 
problems in 


Opagation, Lighth 
supersonic 


and s 
helicopter 
Prerequisite: EngS 2 


bsonic jet n jise 
mpressor noise 


booms 
* 


As arranged 


| 
Myers and Staff 
itude waves and waves in : led media. Interaction be 
and nonlinear waves 
appl 


wave propagation 
lications to 


1 through nonlinear media | 
t sound through ducts With How and absorbing 


transmission 
walls. Prerequisite 


approval of department ls arranged 
314 Advanced Numerical Methods (3 Staff 
Finite difference tinite element and spectral n ds for ellipt arabolic, and 
hyperbolic differential equation systems. Par 


V-processing tech 


284 


niques. Nonlinear eqt 


lations. Prerequisite ApSc 213, Er 
(As arranged) 


| 
315 Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua (3 Eftis and Staff 
Polar de omposition, invariance, isotropy, represent ation theorems for invari 

ants and isotropic tensor functions Defor Kin Cs, stress, balance | 

principles. Prine iples for « onstitutive relations. Applic auons to nonlinear elas- 

ticity and non Newtonian fluids Prerequisite: Approval of department 

(Spring, even years 
| 398 


Advanced Reading and Researc h (arr 
Limited to sti 


tudents preparing for the Doctor of Science 
. May be repeated for credit 
399 Dissertation Research (arr) 

Amited to Dox tor of Science 


Statt 


qualifying examination 


Staff 
candidates May be repeated for credit 


COMA‘: +, 
MMUNICATION STUDIES 


Th 
n r . ": 
Graduan è the National Center for Communication Studies the University and the 
late S , 
Coor ate Se hool of Political Management in New 


York City } 
p Perative 


tave engaged in a five-year 
fession leo agement that offers a Washington Degree Progr im leading to a Master of 
'OVide àl Studies degree in political management The ( "eorge Washington l niversity 
"Wuireme "Cities and support for this program, but the admissions and curriculum 
Vlitica) T5 às Well as the faculty of th 


1e program are those 
1e the degree is offered Information about the program 
Tom the Graduate Se hool of Polit 


a "^ànagemer 
avai able f 8 ent, 
Vithin the 


of the Graduate S hool of 
in whose nan 


| 
ical Management, which maintains an office 
Stuc Rz. ational Center for Communication Studies 
Curse aos the Washington Degree Program may enroll in graduate or undergraduate 
COurg, off 1€ University, and students in other programs of the University may enroll in 
Stang ered by the Washington Degree Program, this enrollment subject in both 
and an, > Space availability, the curricular 


requirements of the stud 
visor 


al of the 


ent's course of study 
Ris rati 
SPecia} i lon 


student's major ad 
in courses of the W 
iter esignated 
Pro ik r ommuni« 
and th : Office for inf 

e Curri ulum o 


ashington Degree 
courses of the political 
ation Studies. Students s 
ormation about tl 


he correspondence I 
f the Graduate Sx hool of Political M 


rogram is accomplished through 
communication program of the National 
hould consult with the W ashington 
etween these course 


anagement 


Degree 
numbers 
Por; h 
TICAL COMMUNICATION 
280 Selected To 


pics in Political Management (3) 
eadings, re 


'search, discussion, 


^ and/or practicum on specialized topics. Mav be 
e : 

Deated for credit with approval of the graduate advisor 

iffers 


Provided the topic 
)n 
<81 


“ee Experience in Political Management (3 to 6 x 
ate 5 oo, to students enrolled in the Washington Degree F rogram of the Gradu 
ine T of Political Management. Students spend at least 20 hours per week in 
*iPDproved agency or office performing professional work in the subi 
le gener s 


ect under 
tal guidance of a faculty advisor 


to 5 


idy in Political Management (1 
Program of the Gradu- 


Independent Stu 

Open only t » students enrolled in the W ishington Degree Pr 

ite School of Political Management An intensive explor ition into a single aspect 
f political management 


289 Thesis in Political Management (6) 


its enrolled in the Washington ;radu- 


Degree Program of the ( 


Open only to studer 
of Political Management 


te School 
90 Selec ted Topics in Political Communication (3 j 
Readings. research, and/or discussion on spe ialized topics. May be repeated 10! 
redit with approval of the graduate advisor provided the topic ditters 
COMPUTER AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
See Statistics/Computer and Information Systems. 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 
; Electrical Engineering and Computer Science. 
COUNSELING 
Human Services. 
CRIME IN COMMERCE 
See Forensic Sciences. 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
Forensic Sciences. 
DANCE 
See Theatre and Dance. 
DRAMA 
See Theatre and Dance. 
EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
CHINESE M 
72 Poetry of the Tang and Song Periods (3-3 Chi 
Reading of works of leading poets. Discussion of content and style Prerequi 
Chin 109 or equivalent Alternate academic years shi? 
“hil 


273 Yuan Drama (3) À 
f plays by Guan Han-qing, Ma Zhi-yuan ind others Prerequisit®: 
shi? 


Readings otl 
109 or equivalent 
78 Prose Narratives of the Song, Ming, and Qing Periods (3-3 1. Hist™ 
of the Song period. Selected readings of Ming/Qing novel 
r equiva en" 


Short stories 
Prerequisite: Chin 107 or 


cal develo it and stylistic traits 


emic years 


Alternate aca 


300 Thesis Research (3—3 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES 
x sig 
Program Committee: W R. Johnson (Director), H.C Hinton, Y.C. Kim, C.V 
R. Thornton, R.Y. Yin 
The Elliott School of International Affairs offers a multidisciplinary progr“ 
Master of Arts in the field of East Asian studies 


the Master 


Master of Arts 
me 


re] 


in the 
Nts stated under the E 
ated held 
The 


10ur 


Required: the 
Program is avail 


Option without 
substanti 


tion in C} 
nO previo 


general 
able in a 3 
i 


i thesis Stud 


al research paper in a t 
unese language and literatu 
US course work in th 

additional 
Jac kground 
“Nguag 
Tequirey 


e modern h 
Courses bevond the 
A reading know 
? must be demor 
nents 

Students must con 


strated. Credit for 


-*Partments i 


ast Asiar 
oC lenc e 


; History, and 


nts in the nonthesis program must 


leid and two minor fields and 


*Oncentr 


Studer > ation in Chine se language 1! 

Sive ix S must take 12 credit hours of ( hi 
lours of ation in this major field 

— additional courses that pertain to F 
“Mprehe 


nsive Examination 
The 
4.9 following graduate courses pert 


ain to East 
“un 271 Poetry of the Tang Song 
C Chin Yuan Drama 
thin 275.7 ) Simes Fo A 
E e /—7 Prose Narratives o the Song 
t pt Š 
on 269 /0 Ei onomy of t 


ny 
Econ 271 Economy of Japan 
Ii Geog 266 


Research Semin ir: Probl 
Readings/Rese 


Readings Sem 
Ps, 32. 2 Colloquium: East Asia 
oC 7 


Pe ! Politics of the Pe ople's Republi 
ps. $72 Foreign Policy of t} 
m t 
Pe. */4 Governments and } 
Sc 275 Internationa] Politics of East Asia 
St 
m "lude : 
lopi nts should consult their ac 


Course 
Urses that may also be part of tl 


ndrick (Emeritus) C.T 
'". Hsieh (Emeritus), J.I 
“Meritus - 
hair) . us), S.E 


Haber, R.S. Goldfarb, O 
Brad] : eizman, J.E 


Kwoka, R.P. Trost B.I 


SSOrs T.F 


Aq, ate Profa. TEM erts 
Tunes s Pr fessors R Y. Yin, S.C Smith, A. K] 
Societ, n OCiate Professor M.A. Baily 


S5sorial Lecturer S.N Kirby 
Our SSOrs V Fon, R.F 
ney, B, | 


Jrees, N Vonortas, S. Joshi 


field of East Asian s 


lliott School of Internation 


U-semester-hour optic 
ents electin 


'WO-Semester re 


story and g 
minimum 
tedge of Chinese 


vork related t 


1 Languages and |] iteratı 


pass Master's ( omprehensive Examir 


and one in a min 


Political ocience. (Those 
"Inguage and literature are excepted 
Students in the thesis program must 
lelds One in a major field (12 credit hours 
tude, 


and literature—only 


ure and pass 
They must also take 6 h 


Nese literat 


sast Asian 


the People's Repu 


aphi Perspec tives on Ci 


Seminar Geogr 
253-54 Readings Se minar: History 
2 56 Readings Seminar U.S.—Soviet Strate gi 
259-69 


inar: Modern East Asi in 


le People S Reput li 


'olitics of Japan ar 


lvisors con: ernin 


Stewart, Jr 
Gastwirth 


Carroll, P. Swamy J. Hardt 


tamer 


Prerequisite: the 
al Affairs and 
requirements stated 


ul 


adings research « 


e, only the thesis option is available 


itics of ( 


language study is i 


0 East Asia in 
es, Economics, ( 


choose th 


pass the Examinations ir 


studies and n 


in one of these two minor fields 


Asian studies 


ntemport 
ntempora 


5Ino-Soviet Relatior 


8 certain Special Tor 
lis program 


J. Aschheim, H. Sole 
M.A. Holman, R.M 
Havrylyshyn 


Brock, H.§ Watson, M.D 


Solomon 


Phillips, F.L. Joutz M.O. Moore 


imission require 
T S degree i 
the Elliott School 


a thesis or 


1 36-semester 
the nonthesis 


hina and Japan may need to 
the degree 
Japanese, or another approved East As 


t counted toward 


' following 


and Regional 


in Chinese 


tieid (6 credit hours) 
in three field they select 
in two fields if they 

the option is available 
a Master's Comprel 
ours of history ¢ ourses 


Pass a Master's 


ce World W 


Cs or Selecte« 


5. Levitan 


Re usslang 


Suranovic 


Prerequisite: (1) a Ba helor of Arts degree with 
that includes intermediate 
2)an 


Master of Arts in the field of economics 
OI with course work in economics 
to Econ 101, 102 or 217—18) 


32 or 41-42. Applications are 


major in economics 
jnomic and macroeconomic theory (equivalent 
equivalent to Math 31 


croect 


nderstanding of basic calculus 


u 

accepted for the fall semester only 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, int luding (1) Econ 203-4, 205 and 275; (2) 12 additional 
credit hours to be selected from other third-group economics courses; 3) a Master's 
Comprehensive Examination in economi theorv; and (4) either a thesis (Econ 299 300) oF 
12 credit hours selected from additional third-group economics courses In some cases, UP 
to 6 credit hours in courses outside the Department may be substituted for certain of the 
portant to the « andidate's area ot study 


nents when it is deemed « learly im 


ibove requi 
:chelor of Arts/Master of Arts in the field of economics—See the Under 


graduate Programs Bulletin 
Five-Year Bachelor of Science (5ystems Analvsis and Engineering)/Master of Arts inthe 
field of economics—See the Undergraduate Programs Bulletin 

s study ™ 
work, ane 
s alte? 
ed fot 
fte! 


r of Philosophy in the field of economics The Ph.D. program involve 
les satisfactory completion ot required course 
t must be concluded within five year 
nit I, students are consider 
ompleted within five years 


ste the doctorate within eig r 
„d by 9 


two sequential units. Unit I incluc 
passing the General Examination This first uni 
entry into the program. Upon succ essful completion of U 
to Unit II, the dissertation stage, W hich must be ¢ 
student is expected to comple 
admitted to the second unit will be recommende 


1 ission 


entrv. In all cases, however, the 


years after aan 


se an? 


the general requirements stated under Columbiar 
202, 20: 


Department o 
: Colle 


Students must meet 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences For Unit I, the requirements include Ecor , 
204, 205, 206, 215, 216, and 275, plus 24 additional credit hours of approved gradual? 
ourse work, and passing the General Examination in microeconomk theory, mac 
mic theory, and two other fields selected by the student and approved by the docto" 

e 


ec onometrics: ©. 
je 


i natural resource economics, health ec onom 2 
e 

international economics, labor od 

somics: * 


given in the following fields 


committee. Examinations are 
nic development, environmental ant 


onomic thought, industrial organization 
public finance, regional and urban ecor 


history of e 
nics, monetary theory and polic y, 


Soviet and East European economics " 
Examinations: the field examinations that constitute the General Examination are 9". 
it least two times per year. The requirements for the microeconomic and macroet ono. 

e met before any other field examinations may be or! 


th examinations must I 


heory 
Students are strongly advised to take the microeconomic and macroeconomie “ijon 
examinations within two years of entering the program. To pass the General Examine if 
i - A o! 
better in the field examinat ps 


à 
f the other two field exam un 
conc n 


earn a grade of "satisfactory pass" or 
theory and in one o 
bare pass." Two of the field examinations may be taken à $t 
1e department and the dean. No further opportunity tO ta all! 
Substitution of a field examination (in an area not origi vgl 
the student) to satisfy the requirements ol the General Examination is equiV? 
ination a second time. Students should consult with the prole 
the department two months in advance 9. n 
uy in adv? 


students must 
microeconomic OT macroeconomKk 


ind no grade below 


with the approval of tl 
examinations is permitted 


chosen by 
to taking a field exam 


le for their fields and notify 
If such notification is not given sufficien 


responsit 


intention to take the examinations 
it may not be possible to sit for the examination "m 
For Unit IL, the requirements inc lude formulation of an acceptable dissertation profi fe 
s ability to do origin be 


completion of a dissertation that demonstrates the candidate 

search, and 24 hours of additional graduate course work, of which at least 12 hour$ - p” 

dissertation research Students, including those who have an accepted dissertatio jq 

posal, must enroll in a dissertation proposal seminar (Econ 397) in the first seme? P 
he seminar will be equivalent o3% ig 


I 

promotion to Unit II. Satisfactory performance in t 

hours of Unit II course work. In cases where knowledge outside the disc ipline 0 

is critical to the student's resear h field, up to 6 credit hours in Unit I| may © 

required courses outside the Economics Department m. 
217- i 

in economics (except k rad 


juate students in ec onomic> 


eco 


Departmental prerequisite: Graduate courses E 
2. 243, 247, 249, 283, 284) are designed for gra 


OMK 129 
Students 


“On 217 
Sites } 


in other disciplines may register for third-gr Iter having completed 


18 or 101 ¢ I 
lave been 
Usually S 
these pre 


Some 


102, unless th« Course descript 


ates that these prerequi 
waived. [n 


courses taken elsewhere 
alisly this requirement, | 


urses do not. | 


t. in addition to 


requisites and any ot} ers specific to t} 
sect 


r course, cal 


lons of graduate 
" 


Atus is required in 
economi 5 Courses 


Courses 


the 300 leve I 
credit 


iTe Offered as the d 


and may be re peated for 


202 History of Economic Thought (3 

Critical analysis and interpretation of the d Of econ 
Plato through the formulation of the Neoclassical Synthesis 
temporary rev sions of the Neocla 
Microeconomic Theory (3 
Econ 


evelopment of 


paradigm and con 
203 4 


ical Synthesis Fall 


Fon, Joshi 
203: Demand, producti ttl 


d n, Cost theory. Prerequisite: Econ 101 or equivale 
Econ 204 Market structure welfare general equilibrium Prerequisite: } 203 
Academic year) 


"n: Ed. 
*05 Mac roeconomic Theory I (3 
Alternative th 


eories of income 


employment, and the price level; fiscal and 
monetary poli y impacts; the role f expectations in the er on Fall 
206 Mac roeconomic Theory II (3 Bradley 
Continuation of Econ 205 Extensions of alternative models of in 
| tion 


ome determina 
application of analvtic 

uncertainty and 
National Income 
Output 


flow-of funds, and ba 
proje 


frameworks to the U.S 
policy strategy (Spring 
, Product, and Produc tivity 


input, and 


economi examination of 
208 3 


roductivity relationships by 


industry; income 


nce sheets by sector 


uses of accounts for analysis and 
ctions Fall 


Survey of Mathematical Ec onomics (3 
Primarily f 


ES 
For 
lor graduate students in fields other than economics. Stuc 
economics should consult tl 


in 
le or before taking this course Differentia 
tion partial differentiation, anc economic optimization problems: « mj ive 
Statics input-output analysis | equations, and econor 
215 16 D ations Prerequisite one semester of calculus and Econ 217-18 
" athematica] Economics (3—3 Fon 
"ormulation and application of mathematical models in economic theory Pre 
requisite: a one year calculus sequence Open to undergraduates with pe | 
217 18 a: of instructor ; Academic year | 
»urvey of Ec onomics (3—3) Goldfarb, Haber Holman Watson | 
Intermediate-level microeconomic theory (Econ 217 and intermediate- evel | 
Macroeconomic theory (Econ 218) for graduate students in fields other than 
219 Monomics (Econ 217 and 218— fall and spring) 
, 3hàgerial Economics (3 
Intermediate microeconomic theory, with emphasis on production and costs 
Market structure and pricing, risk analysis, and investment theory and apital 
22) 22 Udgeting Offered off campus onl) 


y Fall and spring 


‘Conomics Applied to Public Policy: Theory and Method (3-3 


An extens 


otaff 
lon of microeconomic welfare analysis to the study of ontemporary 
Policy Issues, Resource allocation decisions in the public se tor; models of 
dividual choice making in policy analysis; and policy 
Ost 


aspects of producti 
and organizati ial decision making. Primarily intended for 
than economics Prerequisite: Econ 217 
heory and Policy (3—3 


monetary 


223. . Mlds other 
monetary T 

leory of 
Centra] } 


Students in 
(Academic year 


Aschheim 


policy within the fr imework of contemporary 


American 
Urban banking (Academic year : 
^ and Rural Development Policies (3) Carroll 
me as UPRE 242. Review of urban and rural development Strategies in the 
DCs l'heories and experiences of lanc 


1 reform, peasant ¢ ooperatives, small-farm 
urban linkages, and planning a service network Fall 

Environment and Natural Resources (3) 
public 


policy problems relating to th 
s devel 


lopment 


NOlogy, rura] 


COnOmics of the 
na Vsis of 


re 
"PSOUrce 


Holman 


1e environn 


and natural 
and management (Spring 


H. Solomo® 


o national security planning and objectives. An& 
the defense W 


239 Economics of Defense (3) 


Economic analysis applied t 
fense establishment problems, including manpower 


(Spring) 


lysis of de 
dustry base, procurement policy 
? Labor Economics (3—3) 
Theory of wages and employment 
lysis of unemployment; unions; wage regulation 
Econ 242 (Academic year 
Kwok? 


46 Industrial Organization (3—3) 
Econ 245: Economic theory and evidence regarding ind 


Goldfarb 


analysis of labor supply and demand Ane 
Econ 241 is prerequisite to 


: 
ustrial market structul® 


conduct, and economic performance Econ 246: Economic issues in antitru» 


and government regulation of the U.S. economy. Econ 245 1s prerequisite to 
Econ 246 (Academic year) 

247 Seminar: Industrial Organization (3) prock 
Selected topics in regulatory and antitrust economics. Prerequisite Econ 10! 

17, or equivalent Offered off campus only (Spring) 


248 Health Economics (3) 

Demand for medical care; 
policy issues on regulation, efficiency, and all 
(Fall) r 
Industrial Organization—The Telecommunication Industry (3) Bro 
Principles of industrial organization, welfare economics, and theories of regul? 
tion, in principle and in practice Market power, merger analysis, vertical ret 
tionships, entry, and regulation of price and lines of business The study ° 
market performance and business practices of the telecommunication indust” 
Econ 217. Offered off campus only 


pail) 


stry 
organization of the health care delivery indust! 
nm 
ocation of health care service 


mith 


Prerequisite 
Jud? 
Y 


251 Economic Development Theories (3) 
Basic theories of economic growth and development. Issu 
measurement of economic growth; industrialization of agrarian eco 
come distribution, employment, and poverty; international trade policies 


Havrylyshyn. 9 
es covered may it 


5; I 
nomie": T 


ii 


problems of developing countries (Fall and spring) „pith 
252 Economic Development Planning (3) Havrylyshy™ ae 
Theories and techniques of development planning and the experience int gi 


macro moe’ 
ear prog? 


5 


loping countries Emphasis on tools of planning, partic ularly 
multisector models (including input—output, soc ial accounting, lin : 
ming, and computable general equilibrium models), and cost—benefit anā y" 
project appraisal (Fall and spring) su 
55 Economics of Technological Change (3 Su" 
Economics of research and development; innovation and growth; 
it in the development and use of new technology (Spring) rg 


y 


the role " 


governmer 


257 Regional Economics (3) "i 
Studv of regional planning and growth models, inc luding input-output $ ol 
gramming, and econometric models used by planning agencies; ana y d 
interregional production, trade, migration, firm location, and pricing x 
(Fall) yes” 

258 Urban Economics (3) art 
Analysis of spatial relationships among economic activities within an urba gio 
including the urban land, labor, and housing markets; urban transp? rp% 
models; fiscal relationships among jurisdictions. Prerequisite: Econ 257 0 
mission of instructor (Spring) sev 

Ste" i 


59 Income Distribution (3) «a 
e source” s 
2 § noe 


analysis of income distribution; th 


Theoretical and empirical 
inequality; evaluation of redistribution policies and their consed! 
(Spring) f wats 
263 Theory of Public Finance I (3) Cordes m d 
Allocation and distribution aspects of government budget policy: ip ron 
critical analysis of expenditure theories and principles, and intergove™ j 
fiscal relations. (Fall) wat? 
Cordes: puli 


264 Theory of Public Finance II (3) 
Analysis of the effects of taxation on resource à 
impact of the public debt (Spring) 


llocation and income 


267 Seminar: Soviet Economy Pelzm 
An analysis of the Soviet 


n, Hardt 
economy. Issues discussed ing lude growth strategy 
policy, and foreign le and aid strategy Admission by 
permission of instructor Fall 


268 Seminar: 


investment and price 


Economic Theory and Development Pelzman, Hardt 
in Communist Countries (3 


An analysis of the application of Soviet-type growth 1 | 


nodeis to Eastern Europe 
and the resulting reforms Admission by permission of instructor (Spring 
269 Economy of the People's Republic of China I (3 
Analysis of organization operation, policies, and problems Development of th« 
| economy since 1949 Fall 
70 Economy of the People’s Republic of China II (3 Yin 
( ntinuation of Ei on 269, examining cr tical problems of development Prerequi 
Ite: Econ 269 or pern ISSIOn Of instructor (5pring 

“71 Economy of Japan (3 Staff 
Analysis of Japanese economic institutions and their contribution to Japan's 

ient Fal 

“75 Econometrics I: Introduction (3 Trost, Phillips 
Single-equation models of economic behavior. Statistical methods for testing 
economic hypotheses and estimating parameters Topics include hetero 
Scedasticity, serial corr n, and lagged dependent variables Prerequisite 
Econ 123. Some exposure to matrix algebra is helpful, but not required. Same as 
Stat 275 (Fall and spring) 

276 Econometrics II: Simultaneous-Equation Models (3) Trost, Phillips 
Simultaneous-equation models of economic behavior Optional topics are 
Maximum-likelihood estimation limited dependent variables, and quantum 
response models Prerequisite: Econ 275 Recommended: a course in trix 

>». algebra. Same as Stat 276 (Spring 


é Laboratory in Applied Econometrics (3 


Applic ation of econometric theory. Use of econometric software. Each student 
in empirical research paper Prerequisite Ecc 
permission of the instructor, Econ 123 

rational Trade Theory and 
rnational Finance I (3) 
International trade theory 
and 


Irost 


Will be required to write 
: With the 
281 Inte 


Inte 


9 or 


Moore, Pelzman, Suranovi 


including a 


ve models of the gains from trade 
justifications for protectionism, and analysis 
actor flows, and trade and 


investment with multin 
Corporations Prerequisite: some sections may require 
Instructor (Fall 


282 : n T l 
32 International Irade Theory Dunn, Pelzman 
and International Finance II (3) 
Internationa] finance, including 


alternative models of balance of Į 
làvior and adjustment, payments acco 
exch 


284 © Change-rate regimes (Spring) 

é Survey of International Economics and Policy I (3) 
"Or graduate students in fields other th 
economics and pol 

ments for trade 

Prote« tionism 

Surve 


evaluations of the new of 
commercial policy, f ational 
calculus or permission of 


ayments be- 


unting, exchange markets, and alter native 


Dunn, Moore 
Survey of international 
PO!ICy; application of comparative advantage and other 
; Impact of trade on a domestic economy; new 
regional trading blocs (Fall and spring 
Y of International Economics and Polic y II (3) 
graduate students in fields 
ance of payments 


ian economics 


argu 
arguments for 

284 

"Or 


Dunn, Moore 
Jal 


International finance 
accounting; exchange markets; alternative models of bal- 
nts determination and adjustment; behavior of flexible ex: hange 


ther than economics 


ance of payme 
285 -86 ES Systems 
*Conomic Deve 
“con 285 Dive 
ing Industriali 
tribution F 


(Fall and spring) 
elopment of Latin America (3—3) 


tsity of structures of Latin American ec onomies; import substitut- 
zation; inflation; problems of underemployment and in« ome dis- 
»con 286: Structure of trade exports, and economic devel- 
regional 


lon; foreign investment, multi- 
ent and technology transfer (Acade 


Flamm 


protection, 
and global economic integrat 
erprise 


Opment 
Nationa 


nlc year) 


299 


290 Principles of Demography (3) Boulier 
Introduction to basic demographic perspectives and data; methods for analysis of 


listribution, and composition; determinants and consequences 


population size, ¢ 
Jepartmental prerequisite waived. Same as Geog/S0¢ 


of population trends. 1 
Stat 290 (Fall) 

291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) Boulier 
Basic methods for analysis of mortality 
estimates and projections; estimation of demographic me 
data. Departmental prerequisite waived Same as Geog/Soc/Stat 291 


295 Special Topics (3) 
Topics vary, dependin 
(Fall and spring) 

298 Reading and Research (3) 

Limited to master's degree candidates 

300 Thesis Research (3—3) 

305 Seminar: Macroeconomics (3) Bradley 
Selected topics in macroeconomics Prerequisite: E 

310 Economic Methodology (3) 

Methodology of economics, review of selected theoretica 
theory. Prerequisite: six credit hours of graduate courses in economic 


312 Seminar: Price Theory (3) 


Selected topics in price theory 
5 Seminar: Topics in Mathematical Economics (3) 


natality, and migration; population 
asures from incomplet? 
(Spring) 

Staff 
g on current issues of interest and faculty availability 


;con 205 
Goldfarb, Stews" 
| issues in economle 
theory: 
m 


Stall 


H. Solomon, Fon. " 


315 
Intensive study of selected topics, inc luding economic activity analysis, risk à? 
uncertainty, and other topics of current interest Prerequisite: Econ 215-15. 
adle 
Aschheim, Brad 


321 Seminar: Monetary Theory (3) 


Recent developments in monetary theory n 

341 Seminar: Labor Economics (3) Goldfé 
Current problems in theory and policy , 
Kwok! 


345 Seminar: Industrial Organization (3) ue 

Review of recent literature and current policy issues Admission by permission 
instructor ff 
348 Topics in Health Economics (3) st Í 


Advanced topics in health economics Prerequisite: Econ 248 or permissio® 


instructor ee 
351 Seminar: Economic Development (3) Havrvlyshyn. sm 
Analvsis and review of recent theoretical work and/or selected topics of cur? 
policy interest. Prerequisite Econ 251 and 252 or permission of instructo op 
Cordes, 


363 Seminar: Public Finance (3) 

Selected topics of current interest ao 
7 Seminar: Soviet Planning in Theory and Practice (3) pel? 
Analvsis and review of recent work on planning theory 2 nf 
Union. Marxist ideology with modification is taken as the primary force s Pir 
the objective function of Soviet planners. Soviet economic performance ist d 
ated based on this criterion. Prerequisite Econ 203—4 and 267 or permiss! 


as applied to the 5 


instructor. jg? 
390 Seminar: International Economic Theory (3) Dunn, Pe eld 
Primarily for doctoral students. Examination of recent contributions in thi sull 


391 Seminar: International Economic Policy (3) 


Topics selected from current significant policy problems stall 

397 Dissertation Proposal Seminar (3) : ge 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates in Unit II. Critical analysis of “ato” 
research. Formulation of a dissertation proposal and development of disse! . 
research strategies sul 

198 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ; gti? 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examin ; 

su 


May be repeated for credit. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) dit 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for creo" 


21 


is pre : x 
‘Prerequisite to all 200-leve 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 

Professors.M.N. Rashid, J.G. Boswell. D.A Moore, S.R. Paratore (Ch 
Smith, J.A Greenberg, ].D Fife, D.H. Holmes I 
Pitt (\ isiting), L.E. Powell (Visiting), P.P. Smith 


Adjunct Professors R.C. Rist, C Gerhard Iwamoto, H 
Asso late Professors D.M Saunders, W.F 


D Torabi 
I 


ynch, J. McDonald, H 
Assistant Professor C.B. Stapp 
adjunct Assistant Professor D. Niles 
Adjunct Instructor J. Landau 
n See the School of Education and Human Development for progra 
‘he degrees of Master of Arts in Educ ation and Human Development 
“aster of Arts 


in Teaching, Education Specialist 
Departmental prerequisite: A bachelor’s degree from an acc reditec 
| courses. With permission of the i 


D their 
‘their senior year may enroll in 200-level courses 


201-2 International Education (3—3) Moore 
A study of a selected sample of foreign education systems as they reflect culture, 
history, values, people, and current changes. Research tec hniques to develop a 
global frame of reference International resources and resources unique to the 
| Washington area are utilized Summer 
203-4 Comparative Education (3—3 Moore and Staff 
A systematic investigation of the educational structure and practices of selected 
representative school systems throughout the world. Emphasis on development | 
of a methodology for comparative study (Academic year) 
205 International Experiences (1 to 6) Staff 
Travel to a foreign country for specific study and research Admission by permis- 
an SION of the instructor 
206 American Education: Introduction and Overview for Moore 
International Students (3) 
The nature and organization of American education in a social. historical, and 
Philosophical context; understanding contemporary change and how it is re- 
i. a ted in the educ ation sy stem 
“~* "nstructional Materials, Media, and Resources (3 to 6) Staff 
€view of technological contributions to education. Examination of current and | 
emerging developments. Framework for study of selection, utilization integra- | 
>,,, ton, and evaluation of audiovisual media in the teac hing/learning process | 
208 Human Development (3) Rashid | 
Consideration of human development and behavior throughout the life span; 
emphasis on practical implications of relevant interdisciplinary research 
209 Gapring and summer) 
3 Child Development (3) Rashid 
Interdisc iplinary approach to child development and behavior. Practica] impli- 
oT of research in disciplines contributing to knowledge about childhood 
»,,, (Fall) 
*10 Adolescent Development (3 Rashid 
Interdis iplinary approach to adolescent development and behavior. Prac- 
lical implications of research in disciplines contributing to knowledge about 
219 adolesc ence (Spring) 
4 Quantitative Methods I: Introduction to Survey Staff 
j, Pasurement and Research (3) 
troduction to measurement techniques and evaluation Emphasis on appli- 
Cation and interpretation of data-gathering techniques and desc riptive statistics 
3-14 v Spring, and summer) 
». rn Educational Thought (3—3) Boswell 
Following the themes of certainty, equality, and progress, this course examines 
le ideas of selected philosophers in their historical c ontext and relates them to 
Enication Educ 213: From Sumer to the Enlightenment; Educ 214 From the 
(Fal Ehtenment to the present with concentration on the American experience 


| 
‘ and spring) 


ATIONA 


„D. Leonard, M. Worth, B Wolfman, H 


I. Willett 
| 
; | 
ms of study leading to 
Master of Education 


and Doctor of Ex 


nstructor, undergraduates 


L LEADERSHII 


air), R. Ferrante, G.W 


lucation 


1 college or university 


Boswell 


216 Advanced Study of the History of Education (3 
Ir idually planned program ol study on topic 
site: Educ 213-14 or the equivalent 


17 Advanced Siudy of the Philosophy of Education (3 Boswell 
of student's interest. Prerequi* 


f student's interest. Prerequh 


ot 


Indi 


idually planned program of study on topi 
| site: Educ 213—14 or the equivalent 
218 Social Foundations of Education (3) 

The relationship between school and society; social 
g as well as forces that shape } olicies and scl 


Boswell 


economic, and politica 
purposes of schoolin 1001 curriculé 


d their plications for the future 


Contemporary issues an 


20 Experimental Course (arr 
nced in the Schedule of Classes. May 


Staff 

Topic to be annou be repeated for credit 

provided the topi differs 

Museum Studies (3 StapP 
ring the 


An overview of the museum as an environment tor learning, conside 
6 
ture on the museum” 


ional history and organizational struc 
of instructo 


influence of institut 
the public Admission by permission 


mission oli serving 
Summer " 
23 Museum Audiences (3) Stal 
A survey of the museum's diverse audien 
tive programming, with attention to audience research. Admission by 
of instructor Fall) , 
224 Communication Skills (3) sull 
of and practice in the development of 
hing strategies and techniques; insti 


emphasizing implications for effec 
per missio? 


| : ne 
communication skills in th 
tution® 


l'heory 
museum. Educational concepts; teat 
liaison and group process. Admission by permission of the instructor 
(Summer) 

Internship and Seminar in Museum Education (6) 


226 
Four-day-a-week placement in education departments in area 
^ 2 i JP e 
vised by George Washington University faculty. On-campus seminar inclu 
grant proposal writing Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) y 
sta 


227 Museum Evaluation (3) o 
. s 1 ETT I 
Evaluation and research methods appropriate tc the museum setting. Revie M 

: : ons 


research on museum audiences; designing program and exhibit evaluat 


Admission by permission of instructor (Summer) " 
228 Selected Topics in International Education (3 Moo, 
Investigation of historical development of international education; research? 
selected topics of general importance to the field of international educati? 
Admission by permission of instructor Fall) hid 
229 Cross-Cultural Studies of Human Development (3) Ras " 
Theories of life-span development and of ulture are the basis for the cm 
cultural study of selected topics in human development (Fall) te 
230 Managing Computer Applications (3) Ferr? 
For managers and prospective managers in education and human services , t0 
are concerned with the automation of their operations Basic principles needy 
design, implement, and manage an information system. Prerequisite permis? 
of instructor Spring and summer) T 


231 Educational Hardware Systems (3) om 
including ^ 


Design and implementation of education hardware systems, 


puters, videodisks, networks, film technology, v ideo systems, 
232 Applying Educational Media and Technology (3) .ffer? 
practice of educ ational technology. Key charact^ristics of di , use 
yplication, and issues concerning their appropri" stall 


and ITV T 
n 


Theory and 
media principles of à] 
233 Supervised Experience in Education and 
Human Development Services (3 to 6) 
Admission by permission of instructor 


(Fall and spring) cul! 


234 Computers in Education and Human Development (3) pal am | 
z ) 
l'he research and practice surrounding the use of computers in educati ý to the | 
actical knowledge nec essai? yo 


training settings. Students will acquire the pr 
development and evaluation of computer related curricula th 
] programming environments 


rough the 5 


current software applications an« 
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235 Design and Impleme 
Theory and practice 
using software in 


ntation of Educational Software 3) Staff 
of creating educational soitware; psychological basis of 
learning; instructional programs authoring tools artificial 
intelligence applications interactive media. Students are required to de 

program, and evaluate an educational program 
240 Proposal Writing (3) 


The pre 


Sign, 


Ferrante 
ational, business, and industrial applica 
for funding. Many styles and formats are illus 
a proposal in coope 


paration of proposals for educ 
tions, including those submitted 
trated. Each student will prepare 
Or agency (Fall and summer 
Fundamentals of Educ ation 
Organization structure, and governance of public edu ation; federal, 
local responsibilities Basic administrative leadership theory. Role 
tions of school administr 

Human Relations in E 
Principles and pr 


ration with an organization 


al Administration (3) Staff 
state, and 


's and fun 
ators 
243 ducational Management (3) 


Staff 
actices in human relations for te 


achers, administrators, otl 


ler 
School personnel, ers. Current theore 


tical and re 
search findings; applications to social change techniques of working with indi 
viduals and groups 
Managing Multicultur 


Management issues, 
ments 


Administrative 


parents, and community lead 


al Environments (3 


McDonald and Staff 
curricula, 


and practices affecting multicultural environ- 


Issues in Education (3) 


Staff 

Administrative strategies and practices appropriate to problems in education 

248 Supervision and Evaluation of Instruction (3) Staff 
Study of interdisc iplinary foundations of 


Supervision. Special attention to the 
and group relationships in org 
talent utilization, and evaluation of 


function of theory, change, indiv idual 
staff influence processes, 
staff (Summer) 

Educating Language Minorities (3 
A study of federal, state, and | 
inguistically diverse popul 
diverse groups 


anizations, 
programs and 


Staff 
ocal policies and issues affe ting the 


education of 
ations. Resources for use with specific linguistically 


a (Spring) 

251 Linguistic Applications in English as a Second Language (3) Staff 
A study of the s ience of language and how its different branches (des riptive, 
Social, applied, etc.) may be used for ESL teacher training, classroom instruction, 

zap material development, evaluation, research, and policy development (Fall) 

^92 The English Sound System in English as a Second Language (3) Staff 
A description of the phonological Composition and variation of English as ap- 
Plied to instruc tional practices specifically oriented toward linguistically diverse 
ya Soups, (Fall) : 

“93 The Structure of English in ESL Practice (3 Staff 
A review of the morphological and syntactic ¢ haracteristics of English, as related 
to instructional practices specifically oriented toward linguistically diverse 

e, P'OUups (Spring) 

254 Issues, Studies, and Practices in English as a Second Language (3) Staff 
Critical review of s holarship and research findings in English as a second 
anguage. Major policy issues and implications that relate to ESI, practice 
259 (Summer) j 
99 The Principalship, K-12 (3) Staff 
8eneral introduction to the principalship. Administrative tasks and pro- 
Cedures are stressed, together with the principal's role in handling educ ational 
260 Issues and problems i eer 
“UPervision in the Elementary and Sec ondary School (3 Staff 

"Or experienced teac hers and administrators Review 


of modern supervisory 
261 Concepts, ing luding practices in schools Prerequisite: Educ 248 (Spring) 
acticum in Human Development (3) 


Rashid 
26» ov to human development majors with permission of instructor 
" AMernship in Human Development (3) Rashid 
Pen to human development majors witl 


1 permission of instructor 


JE 


COURSES 


Staff 


267 Practicum in College Student Development (3 to 6) 
ams. Ad- 


actical experience in college student development progr 


Supervised pr 
Fall and spring) 


mission by permission of instructor. 
268 Power, Leadership, and Education (3) 

The nature of power, leadership, and education; 
lership; the essential nature of education in the exercise of powe 


Boswell 


the relationship of power t0 
lea rand leader- 
ship in a democratic setting (Fall) 

271 Policy-Making for Public Education (3) 
The nature of educational policy: the role of single-interest groups 
legislative bodies, administrative bureaucracies, and professionals in establish: 
ing parameters and allocating resources Analysis of specific techniques ol policy 


Boswell, Ferrante 
the courts; 


formation (Summer) : 
+ . " ` 11 
272 Educational Planning (3 Stall 

n of the planning movement in education: its historical develop” 


An examinatio 


ment and the recent shift in pr 
ess; its relationship to the concepts of syste 


erent ap” 


emises, context, and expectations Diff 
yms an 


proaches to the planning proc 
futurism; participatory, sectorial, and regional aspects; role of research, ane 
overview of main analytical techniques « urrently in use (Fall) 

staff 


273 Foundations of College Student Development (3) 
College student development theories, practices, and problems, int luding histo" 


ical overview and human development theories related to college students. 


(Fall) ; 
274 Group and Organizational Theories (3) staff 
Focus on theorists, including Argyris, Blau, Miles, Festinger, and Lewin, and 
practical application of theories to various organizational settings and indivi 
uals. Prerequisite: permission of instructor (Spring) 
School Finance (3) 
Issues in financial support of public 
Revenue sources and distribution 

McDonald 


76 School-Community Relations (3 
The function, purposes, and resources of sc hool public re 


skills in planning public relations programs and activities 

of effective communication T 
277 Dvnamics of Change (3) Bosw? 
An analysis of the proc jon? 
policy. Comparison of th 

of federal educational policies j 
meponali 


278 School Law (3) og 

Constitutional and statutory provisions for public school education; origin * í 
legal status of the local s hool unit; nature of the school board; legal stat 
nts 


hers and administrators; legal rights and responsibilities of parer 


McDonalé 


Ml 
wn 


6. 
education. Local, state, and federal roe 


ol 
lations Developments, 
Theory and prac! 


ess of change, particularly as it relates to educat 


eories; analvtical tools; historical precedents; examp" 


teac 
students (Spring) 

279 Practicum in Supervision (3 to 6) 

al experience in supervision of instruction 


stall 
McDonald and EC 
Admission by permissio 


Practic 
nd staf 


instructor (Fall and spring) 
280 Internship in Supervision and 
Instructional Leadership (3 to 6) 
Service in a school situation directed by 
systems; integration of theory and practice (Fall and spring) jes 
281 Program Evaluation: Theory and Practice (3) Ho je" 
A general introduction to the theory of evaluation of social p ver" d 


McDonald à 


the University's faculty é 


srograms. O 
aluation MT 


of evaluation models, methodology associated with program ev 
examination of evaluation in the context of political and soc ial environ?" 
(Fall) cial 

282 Administration of College Student J 
Development Services and Programs (3) asses 
An overview of student affairs administrative practices, in luding needs 9 nents 
ment, planning models, budgeting, policy development, program devel0} ion 
facility management, evaluation, and team building. Admission by permiss 
instructor. (Fall) cta! 

283 Higher Education in the United States (3) Greenberg "—— 

re 


History, scope, purpose, present status programs, and trends in highe 


in the United States (Fall and spring) 
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284 Administration of Higher Education (3) Ferrante, Fife, and Staff 
Government, organization 


and administration of ¢ olleges and universities du- 
ties of trustees and administrators (Fall and spring) 


285 Education and National Development (3 

Examination of the basic assumption that educ 
development. In addition to economic 
national development 


industrialism? What role does education 
286 Interpretation in the Historic House 
S 


Boswell 
ation contributes to national 


growth and civic identity, what « onstitutes 


in advanced industrial societies and societies moving to 


play in promoting this process? (Fall 
Museum (3) Stapp 


'ame as AmCv 286 Seminar integrating advanced practices of museum educ 
tion with current scholarship in architectural history, material cul 
history, and women's studies. Extensive use of Wast 
Open to undergraduate and gradi 
Practicum in Program Evaluation 
Supervised practical experie 
Instructor (Fall 


a- 
ture, social 


ungton museum resources 
late students (Fall) 

(3 to6 Holmes 
nce in field placements Admission by pe 


rmission of 
293. « and spring) 
777-94 Research and Independent Study (1 to 3) Staff 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member Program and « onferences 
arranged with an instructor (Academic year) 
295 Quantitative Methods II: Paratore, Smith Holmes 
Research Procedures (3) 
Required of all candidates for master's degrees in e 


ducation. Analvsis ot scien- 


tific approaches to problems in education: evaluation of research te 


299 ^ Prerequisite: Educ 112, 212; or equivalent 
77300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 

Advanced Study: Ideas, Issues, and Boswell 
actices in Education (3) 

For precandidates for the Ed.D 


Ities of the educational process 
uàl process 


chniques 
(Fall and spring) 


Alternative means of respond 


ing to the complex- 
Topics vary but concern educ 


ation as an individ- 
and as sociocultur 


al preservation and renewal 
302 Quantitative Methods III: Holmes, Paratore, Smith 
Inferential Techniques (3) 
duc 


302 or Stat 105 is required of al] 


doctoral students in educ ation. Prere 
Site: Educ 


212 or a basic statistics course and pe 


qui- 


rmission of instructor (Fall 

an, 20d spring) 

303 Dat d f 
ata Analysis (3 to 6) Staff 
Se of computer in data analysis For doctoral students at the dissertation- 

" planning stage (Fall and spring) 

306 uantitative Methods IV: 


Holmes, Paratore, Smith 
Advanced Research Design (3) 

quired of all doctoral students in education Evaluation and application of 
educational research designs Prerequisite: Educ 302 or equivalent (Fall and 
Spring) 


ualitative Research Methods (3) 


A genera] introduction to qualitative research procedures in social sc ience 


Search, Application of qualitative methods, design, analysis Fall 
Coninar in Program Evaluation (3) 
nte 


Holmes and Staff 


re- 


Holmes 
mporary problems and issues in eval 


^ uation of social programs: des 
Implementation. analysis, and utilization (Spring) 


Educationa] Facilities Planning (3) 
, ciples of school plar 
‘ngs; adaptation to ci 


Ign, 


McDonald 


it planning; site selection evaluation of existing build- 


irricular needs; building ope 


ration and maintenance: dispo- 
331 ton of surplus fac ilities; energy and accessibility considerations 
"rsonne] Administration (3) McDonald 
TRanization and administr 


tutions 
ISsues 
Doctoral Inter. 
“UPervise 


ation of personnel programs for educati 


onal insti- 
principles, responsibilities. 


Basic philosophy, and functions; current 


3 
» nship in Educational Policy (3 to 6) 
d internship in e 
340 doctora] students 
ethods of Polic 
3 lodes of 
tive met} 


Holmes 


ducation or human services settings for advanced 


y Analysis in Education (3) 
analysis employed in the study of educ 
10ds of analysis tor policy formation im 


Holmes and Staff 
ational policy issues Alterna- 


plementation, and impact as- 


343 Advanced Studies in Human Development (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


sessment. Both theoretical and case study materials are used. Prerequisite: 


Educ 295 (Fall and spring) 


341 Cognitive Models and Instruction (3) Rashid 
Cognitive models (Guilford, Bruner, etc.) are analyzed as the theoretical basis 


for planning instructional episodes appropriate at various levels—childhood 


through adulthood (Fall) 

342 Language Development (3) Rashid 
Nature of language acquisition and development; emphasis on sociolinguistic 
and psycholinguistics most pertinent to education (Spring) 

Rashid 


consideration of empirical research studies on selected topics 1D 


eds in respect t0 

(Spring) 
Rashid 
and old age 
lications 


Review and 
human development. Issues, instrumentation, and research ne 


each topic discussed. Admission by permission of instructor 

344 Adult Development and Aging (3) 
Theories and research on personality and cognition in adulthood 
Emphasis on evaluating researc h designs and methods and deriving imp 
of findings for gerontological programs and selected professional roles. 


(Spring) 
345 Advanced Studies in Educational Policy Analysis (arr.) Holmes 
152 Seminar: Western Educational Thought (arr.) Boswe 
353 Seminar: Higher Education Administration (arr.) Greenberg, Ferrante 
354 Seminar: Administration and Supervision (arr.) McDonald and staff 
355 Seminar: Applied Educational Administration (3 to 6) Staff 
Application of the theories and principles of administration to public and privat? 
schools. Field experience in a phase of administration and supervision. Admis 
sion by permission of instructor (Fall and spring) id 
356 Seminar: Human Development (arr.) Rashi 


369 School Business Management (3) T 
Philosophy, responsibilities, and functions of school business management, n 
cluding site-based budgeting, with a system-wide perspective. NC 

nd Sta 


372 Internship in Higher Education (3 to 6) Greenberg à x 
Supervised experiences in selected areas in college teaching. Admission by pe 


mission of instructor (Spring) 
373 The Community/Junior College (3) Greenbe® 
The two-year college as it relates to sec ondary education, four-year colleges 89 
»s. Objectives, curricula, students, faculty, legal concerns, and speci? 


universitie 


problems of two-year colleges (Fall and spring) ate 
374 Current Issues in Higher Education (3) Ferra 
Prerequisite: Educ 283, 284 (Spring) staf 


378 Financing Higher Education (3) 
Analysis of private, state, and f 
budgets, and financial methods and practices (Spring) 

379 Administration and Governance of 
Two-Year Colleges (3) gn 
A study of the community/junior college, focusing on administrative patto ic 
and national, regional, state, and local influences, as well as the theory and st 
ture of two-year college organization (Fall and spring) rife 

380 Legal Problems in Higher Education (3) m". 
[Investigation of legal problems in higher education related to the legal wc 
ture of higher education, religious concerns, students, faculty, and ac? 


ra 
ederal revenue sources; student aid, prog 


»orrant? 
Greenberg. Ferre 


programs. (Spring) rife 

381 College and University Curriculum (3) ends 
Development, patterns, creative design, issues, problems, evaluation, and Ue 

in the higher education curriculum (Fall) abel 

382 Teaching Strategies for Adult Learners (3) per 

es K se 


Designing, implementing, and evaluating instructional strategi $ 
learners. Assessing needs, writing objectives, selecting € urriculum conte? gdi 
lecting and implementing methods and techniques, selecting appropria" 
ating devices, and evaluating instruction (Spring) a grant? 
384 College and University Governance (3) pe in 
Organizational and administrative structures, patterns, nsh! 
higher education. Prerequisite Educ 284. (Fall) 


and relatio 


Administrative 
Application of pr 
educational adm 


| Service in a highe 


| Service 
the University's f 


An analysis of 
universities 


Required of all Ed 


Prerequisite: Educ 


ELECTRIC 


riedman, H.J 
arrington (CH 


erkoy ich, M.B Feldman, 
arday I-Horvath, B.I 
“unct Professors J.M. Aein 
* Xander, Jr., W.D 
(9) Nsoria] 
"M. Leib 
Scharen.c 


Helgert, R 


Lecturers H.-L A 
Owitz, P.M. Kelly 
suivel, M.H. Fried 


p" Herring, Jr., A.F. Manfr 


Nic holson, W.L. Prite h 


là Ss 
?Ciate Professors D.C Rol 
Ac. “Man, Jr. Z Kitov (Research), S 
‘SOciate 
J.W Fussel, P A 


leal u, C.M. W 
ang e ge 
Assist Seppy, L.L Burge, 


'rofessors D Saha, A 
,"^. Choi, 
ML n. ‘ 

Ass tbab (Visiting), S.S. Seker 

; rofessoria 


Antonio, M.C. Mc Elvaney, 


385 Problems and Pr 


Organization (3 to 6 


386 Internship: Higher Education 


erating institution to integr 
387 Internship: Administration (3 
) in an educational instituti 


aculty 
388 Case Studies in Highe 


case studies related to 


390 Pre-Dissertation Se 


design is ne essary for successful 
permission of instructor 
391 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


AL ENGINEERING 


"ofessors W.K. Kahn, R.L. Pic kholtz 


| air), L.J. Hoffman, ( 


M.H. Loew, G.V Borgiotti, R.L. ( 
Edelson (Research) 


, P.J. Crepeau, G.J Kowalski, D.C 
Jacksor 


Professorial Lec turers M.C. Chen, R.D 
Lamb, C.V. Stewart, A.L 
aespy, J. Epstein, L.A. Flete he 


K.B. Eom, J.K Hahn, 


, l Lecturers T.R Husson, K.J. Schr 
pa Ski, R.M Tarakan, E.A 


actices in Educational Ferrante 


Fife Greenberg 


inciples and practices coni erned with change and evaluation of 
inistration 


Administration (3 to ¢ 
ucation situation directed by 


) Greenberg 
> : 

y the University and tl 
ate theory and practice 
to 6 


r ed 1e coop- 
Fall and spring) 
McDonald and Stafí 


n or education-related program direc ted by 
(Fall and spring 


r Education Administration (3 Ferrante 


administrative functions in colleges and 


minar (3 to 6) 


Staff 
D. degree candidates 


dissertation research 
seminar. Admission by 


Approval of the 
completion of the 


Staff 
390 


AND COMPUTER SCIENCE 


M.F Eisenberg, A.C Meltzer 


W.D. Maurer, A.D 
H. Lang, N Kyriakopoulos, T.N 


Lee, E. Della Torre, R.J 
).N. Garcia, W. Wasvlkiw skyj, N.A Alexandridis, S. Y 


arroll, Jr., M.E Zaghloul, M 
P. Rosza (Visiting 


Roberts, A. Sx hneider, C 
Hung, A.A. Wolf, W.T Bisignani, R.K Khatri, C.E Dunham 
. M. Mohajeri, F Dellon, J.R. Silverman J.A. Knight, J.H 
man, T.T. Nieh, G.M Borsuk, J. Donelson III, J.W. Benoit, 
edi, Jr., A.K Mehrotra, C.-H.C Wang, W.W. Wu, R.M Finn, 
ard, J.M. Schumpert, M.S Gluck, D.R.Smith, A.T I 
ilfs (Director of Laboratories), ] 


8 
L. Sibert, P.S. Bock D.B 
Rotenstreich, R.S. Heller 
Angelari, J.C.-C Hsing, G.R. Lawrenc e, 
Breitler, P.K. Wahi, C.A Eldridge, J.A. Lipkin, 
r, J.S. Davies, Jr., E.B Leiderman, E.H 
J.E. Pfaendtner, C.E Knadler, Jr., E.A. Walker, J.F. Kuehls 
K. Kakaes, C.D. Martin B. Narahari, H. Senay, 
M. Azizoglu, B.R. Voic ic 
(Visiting), D 


A. Youssef 
, T.A. El-Ghazawi (Visiting), A 
Gobovic (\ isiting) 
mucker, J.B. Bronder, S J. Koch, J.D 


Walker, T. Nelson R.M. Holland, J.W Sargent, M.F 


Y.K. Park, E.S Armstrong, D.D. Moerder 
See tha c 
Profes he S, hool of Engineering and Applied Science for programs leading to the master’s 
S 
tonal, and doc toral degrees 
Note: 4 
N aster Doctoral students must select a minimum of three of the cour 
Ster 


as p 

Elec 
LEC ‘ 

TRICAL ENGINEERING 

2 * 
01 Signals and Transfor 

Signals in e 
domains. Fo 
plex variat 
applied to 
Systems 


le theory to 


Discrete time 


art of the program in the 


ms in Electrical Engineering ( 
lectrical circuits Representatior 
urier transforms in 


parts of netw 


ses designated with 
major area 


3) Wasylkiwskyj and Staff 
1 of signals in time 
electrical network analysis 
al circuits and wav eforms 


and frequency 
Applications of com- 
Transform theory as 
pplied to continuous 
(Fall and spring) 


electric 


ork functions. | aplace transforms a 


signals and z-transforms 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


202 Linear Systems Theory (3) Kyriakopoulos and Staff 
Introduction to linear systems theory. Topics include linear vector spaces an 

mathematical representation of dynamic linear systems, con- 

ution of the state equation, controllability and observability; 


state equation, state feedback, and state estimation 


linear operators, 
cept of state and sol 
canonical forms of the 
(Fall and spring) 

203 Graph Theory and Applications (3) Kakaes and Staff 
Undirected and directed graphs. Connectivity, partitions, cy¢ les and matchings: 
Edge and vertex coloring, chromatic polynomials, and the four-coloring problem 
Planar graphs and Kuratowski's theorem. Properties of random graphs. Applic 
tions to a variety of problems (Spring) 


204 Stochastic Signals and Noise (3) 

Basic concepts of probability; random variables: discrete and continuous, 
ence of random variables, characteristic func 
„ss: stationarity, Gaus 
linear filtering 


Saha and Staff 
trans- 


formation and applications, sequ 
tion, central limit theorem, LMS estimation; random proce 


sian process, correlation, power spectrum, LMS estimation, 


Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent (Fall and spring) i 
205 Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engineering (3) Saha and Staf 
death process, queuing model fot 


Markov process, Kolmogorov equation Birth 
networks. Wiener process, martingales, diffusion | 
spectra. Discrete time Kalman filtering. Stochastic differen 
tions. Applications to communk ations, control, propagation, random me 
computer science. Prerequisite EE 204 or equivalent (Spring) , 

Lang and staff 
ary conditions, unique. 
f variables 4” 
currents 
EE 32 0 


srocesses. Estimation of powe! 


e and differential eque 
dia ane 


206 Electromagnetic Theory I (3) 
Electrostatic fields, multipoles, dielectric media, bound 


ness theorem. Solution of electrostatic problems; separation o 
Green's function techniques. Energy relations and forces Steady-state 
1etic fields, vector and scalar magnetic potentials. Prerequisite 


magi 
(Fall) 


equivalent; concurrent registration: EE 201 
207 Electromagnetic Theory II (3) 

Maxwell's equations, moving media, 

theorem, time-harmonic solutions. Plane waves in isotropic 


media, polarization, phase and group velocity. Reflection and refr 
waves at interfaces. Radiation, dyadic Green's functions and aperture 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration EE 201 (Spring) calf 
208 Digital Image Processing (3) Loew and m 
Properties of images and visual systems. Image acquisition, sampling, quanti? 
tion. One- and two-dimensional image transform techniques; enhanc ement f n 
restoration. Image coding and data compression. Segmentation, representa 
boundary and shape, texture, matching. Image understanding. Computer apP 
cations and projects. Prerequisite EE 204 (Spring) yall 
rd Stê 


Network Analysis (3) Zaghloul ar 


Network theorems, functions, and properties Introduction to the theory 9 nd 
linear networks, nonlinear resistive network equation formulation, hybr "m 
ula". 


Nonlinear dynamic network equation form "t 
‘ ; sork’ 
state space, conditions for existence Concepts of stability in nonlinear netW 


conservative and Lagrangian networks and systems (Fall, odd years) cal 


*213 Computer-Aided Design of VLSI Circuits (3 Zaghloul an level 


Lang and staf 


vector wave equations. Poynting vecto 
and anisotroP™ 
action of plan 
diffractio" 


to 
N 


other nonlinear equations 


Characteristics of digital electronic design, design environment, algorithm etri 
simulation techniques. Logic level, switch level, timing verification. Geo 26 of 
ri e 
design rule, checker node extraction, output design aids. Prerequisite: P^ 
af 


permission of instructor (Spring, odd years) 


214 VLSI Design (3) 
Advanced design and 


Zaghloul and 
analysis techniques for VLSI circuits Design O! ? s fof 
VLSI circuits, noise consideration, semi-custom design gateways Techniq"t, gj 
data-path and data-control design Simulation techniques. Students desig? 
system using CAD computer and simulate design Prerequisite: EE 126 or P? 
sion of instructor (Fall, odd years) 


Linear Network Synthesis I (3) 
Properties and testing of positive real functions. Synthesis of LC, RL, à? 


port networks. Brune, Bott Duffin, Miyata, Kuh, and Darlington synth 


js 


sul 
and 9^, 
Lee d RC 

S ec 


esis 


N 
2 
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niques. Introduction to two-port ladder 


and lattice synthesis. Three-terminal R¢ 
network synthesis approximation in tl 


ie frequency and time domains Prerequi 
site: EE 202 or permission of course direc tor Fall, even years) 
Synthesis of Active and Distributed Networks (3) Lee and Staff 
Active network synthesis using negative resistors, control sources, NIC, « )perator, 
and operational amplifiers. | 


Jniform and nonuniform distributed net 
lysis and synthesis computer-aided design. Prerequisite: EE 215 
odd years) 


217 Neural Networks (3) 


Theory of neural network models 
known models. Possible applic 


*216 


work ana 
Spring, 


Zaghloul and Staff 
relation to biological models Examples of 
ations of neural networks. Neural network VLSI 
implementations, digital vs analog approaches Building blocks. Exa 

realized neural networks (Spring, even years) 
“18 Analog MOS VLSI Circuits for Signal Processing (3) 

MOS technology building blocks, devices, capacitors, 

amplifiers and other analog systems 


mples on 


Zaghloul and Staff 
limitations. Operational 


Layout examples and design principles 
Students use the CAD VLSI laboratory to design and simulate circ uits. Prerequi 
Site: EE 126 or equivalent (Fall, even years) 


N 
h2 
-— 


Physical Electronics I (3) Pardavi-Horvath and Staff 
Theoretical prin iples underlying the operation of elec tronic devices. Founda- 


tions of quantum mec hanics: Langrangian and Hamiltonian Quantum me- 


chanics. Particle-wave duality. Wave mechanics and matrix mechanics. Quan 
tum theory of electrons (Fall) 


Physical Electronics II (3) 
The Boltzmann transport equation. P 
Bose-Einstein, Fermi-Dirac distrit 
of semiconductors. Physical 
Surfaces, contacts, t 
(Spring) 

Optical Communications Systems (3 
Optical « ommunications channel 


Pardavi-Horvath and Staff 
article statistics (Maxwell—Boltzmann. 
ution). Electrons in a crystal: band theory 
principles of semiconducting devices (junctions 
ransistors, Gunn-diodes) and lasers Prerequisite: EE 2 


21 
223 Kahn and Staff 
s; survey of laser sources; modulation: line-of- 
Sight links; system models and analysis; detection, noise me hanisms, and 
Signal-to-noise analysis: optical-fiber waveguides, repeaters, and systems analv- 
Sis; integrated optical components. Prerequisite: EE 207, 243 Spring, 
Odd years) 

Electronics of Lasers (3) 


asic concepts from quantum mecha 


Pumping mechanisms, 
asers, 


Kahn and Staff 
nics, Einstein coefficients, inversion and 
rate equations. Resonators, He—Ne laser; organic 
injection lasers. Nonlinear interac tions in lasers Prerequisite: EE 222 or 
equivalent (Fall 1990 and every third vear thereafter) 
Nonlinear Electronics (3) 

Analysis and design of electronic co 


dye 


Heller and Staff 
mponents and systems operating as switch- 
Ng, sweeping, gating, and pulse generators. Study of multivibrators, negative 
resistance devices and amplifiers, nonlinear operation of osc illators. Prerequi- 
Site; EE 201 or equivalent (Fall, even years) 
Fiber and Integrated Optics (3) 
Topagation in stepped-index and gradient-index optical fibers: scattering and 
attenuation, phase velocity, group velocity, impulse response, energy transport, 
ray tracing, Goos- Haenchen shift, Hamiltonian formalism Directional couplers, 
modulators, and deflectors in fibers and surface films. Coupled-mode the 
rerequisite: EE 133. (Spring, even years) 
ndustrial Electronics (3) 
‘\pplications of e 


*256 i 
26 Kahn and Staff 


Ory 


Heller and Staff 
i sampled control 
timing and counting circuits, re- 


lectronic devices in industrv. « ontinuous anc 
sy : ; 
ystems, induction and dielectric heating, 


liz : : 
lability and automatic checking equipment, digital control of macl 
“requisite: EE 201 or equivalent and graduate status 


'gh-Frequency Electronics (3) 
Jesign and 


iine tools 
(Fall, odd years) 
Heller and Staff 
solid-state, crossed-field 
and amplifying devices that 
ations systems. Prerequisite: EE 207 or 


seg analysis of the operation of ele tron-tube, 

lav the iae wave, and quantum maser oscillators 

deas oundation of modern communi: 
luivalent (Spring, even years) 


Della Torre and Staff 


230 Design of Memory Devices (3) 
Physical principles of magnetic anc 
manufacture of Ram's and disk files. Device and system í haracteristics reliabil- 
ity. Prerequisite: EE 122 (Spring, odd years) 
232 Electrodynamics (3) 
Special theory of relativity 
Relativistic particles in external fields. Magnetohydrodynamics. Plasmas 
iccelerated particles. Prerequisites: EE 


i semiconductor memory devices. Design and 


Wasylkiwskyj and Stalf 


Transformation and covariance of elec trodynamics 


pinch 
effect, instabilities. Radiation trom € 207 
(Spring, every third year) 

233 Microwaves and Components (3) 
High-frequency transmission lines and guided systems 
scattering parameters, transfer parameters, directional (€ ouplers, cavity resonators; 

circulators. Prerequisite: EE 133 (Fall) 

234 Wave Propagation in Inhomogeneous Media (3) Wasylkiwskyj and Staff 
Electromagnetic and acoustic propagation in inhomogeneous media, WKB ap- 
proximation, geometrical optics, layered media. Stationary phase and steep" 
est descent evaluation of integrals; application to field computation at « austics 

(Spring, even years) 


Kahn and Stall 
matching techniques: 


Faraday rotation, ferrite isolators and 


Prerequisite EE 207 

Antennas (3) Kahn and Stall 
General solution of Maxwell's equations in terms of current sources, polarization: 
far-field approximations, radiation from current distributions, field equivale 
tics approximation, aperture antennas, receiving an 


, 5 
pplications to spec ific antennas and antenna type 


N 
e 


nce 


theorems, geometrical oj 
tennas, theory of arrays, and a 
Prerequisite: EE 133 (Spring, odd years) 
236 Electromagnetic Radiation and Scattering (3) 
Electromagnetic scattering by simple shapes, asymptotic hig 
imations, creeping waves, geometri al theory of diffraction. A 


niques in radiation and scattering Rayleigh and Born approximations. Preré 


Wasylkiwskyj and stall 
h-frequency appro* 


pproximation tec ri 
qui" 


site: EE 201, 207 (Fall, odd years) í 
*237 Waves in Random Media (3) Lang and sta 
Propagation and scattering o! electromagnetic, optical, and acoustic waves ! 


1 1 t 
random media, scattering from rough surfaces and randomly distributed p 
cles, turbulence. Applications to propagation through rain and fog. Laser port 
" n 
scintillations, remote sensing, and communications ¢ hannel modeling Mor 


Carlo simulation. Prerequisite: EE 204, 207 Fall, even years) sii 
238 Remote Sensing (3) Lang and 97 
Active and passive remote-sensing systems: sc atterometers, real-aperture uM 

ing, and synthetic-aperture radars. Sensing of surface, subsurface, and aum. 
spheric parameters at microwave, infrared, and optical frequencies Analys ‘ 

, inverse $C attei"? 


of radiometric techniques using radiative transport theory 
T g rears ( 
(Spring, odd years) stall 
Della Torre anc ju 

N 
ic problems dealing ' ic 


methods, profile inversion. Prerequisite: EE 133 
239 Numerical Electromagnetics (3) 

Numerical methods for the solution of electromagnet 

scattering by complex shapes, antenna design, transmission through anisole 

and dispersive media, electrodynamic interactions with charged partic les. ^ nol 


vergence experiments dealing with moment methods, hybrid GTD, variat 
(Spring, even year all 


computations. Prerequisite: Coci 100, EE 155, 207 

241 Information Theory (3) Saha and tual 
The concepts of source and channel. Measure of information, entropy: m pel 
information. The noiseless coding theorem. The noisy « oding theorem. MES 
capacity: symmetric and nonsymmetri channels, Gaussian and binary um 
metric channels. Rate-distortion theory. Basics of multiple-user informatio? 
ory. Prerequisite: EE 204 (Fall) tall 

242 Coding Theory (3 Pickholtz and 'and 
Linear codes: parity and generator matrices, syndrome error correction des 


sar C0 
bounds of linear ^ «clic 


deletion capability, minimum distance. Performance 
on. ^. ig 
ati : plic? 


Hamming and Golay codes Galois fields, shift-register implement 


codes. BCH codes: the BCH decoding algorithm, burst-correction codes. / x 20 
recording. Prerequisite: ^^ 


tions to computers, communications, and 

f 
(Spring) id stall 
243 Communication Theory I (3 Pickholtz 8! pois? 


: i 31a 
s and for the additive w hite Gauss! jetet 


Optimum receivers for vector í hannel f 
noncohereD 


channel: correlation detectors, matched filters; coherent and 


tion; bounds on the pe 
tions systems 
244 Communication Theory II (3) 
Scheme 
receiver. Practical implement 
tion. Convolutional codes Trellis 
Sequential (Zigangirov Jelinek, F 
from digital ¢ ommunications 
245 Signal Dete 
Estimation of spectra of discrete 
Autoregress 
AIC criteria Prerequisite: EE 204 
Digital Communications (3) 
Analysis and d 


246 


data Digital coding of waveforms 
(ISI). I 


Digital switc hing and integrated se 


247 Communications Systems (3) 
Digital communi ations systems. ( 
Phase-locked loops (PLL). Optimum 
tion of carrier phase and sym 
to PCM, TDMA, and spre 
alent (Spring) 

248 
Local and wide area switched ne 
ence Model. Data transmission tec 
Communications, baseba 
data link c ontrol, 
Prerequisite: EE 


) 144 or equivalent 
249 

Design and analysis of « 
Switching. Traffic the 
multiplexing. Del 
Work routing and flow « ontrol 
Site: EE 204, 248 (Spring) 
Te 

Cryptography Spee 
and stre 


N 
an 


ment, digital signatures, 
Cols. Secure 
EE 204 

Sw 
Switching technology and tr: 
Works, CCIS and SS7 
Works Digit 
Office 


voice communic 


(Spring, odd years) 


N 
e 
m^ 


and cellular networks PEABX 
Permission of Course dire 


igital Signal Processing Techniques 
ignal and syste 


hiques. Recursive and nonre 
‘ear Predictive filtering. F. 


N 
on 
N 


254 rerequisite: EE 117 or 201 (Fall) 
“adar Systems (3) 
e radar range equation. Radar 
paramet 


er estimation, dete 
design Moving-t 
arrays Synthetic 
(Spring) 
Optical Processing (3) 


"( > Y 
urier transforms by diffraction of 
memorie 


aperture and space-t 


N 
on 
or 


s and systems, holography and 


TRICAI 


rformance of communi: 
Prerequisite: EE 204 or e 


'S for efficient signaling for data sequences; 
ation of orthogonal and 


"ano) and MAP (Viterbi 
Prerequisite: EE 243 
ction and Estimation Theory (3) 


ive, ARMA, and maximum entro 


lesign of digital communic 


'artial response signaling. Prac 


veneration of carrier phase re 


bol timing. Performance degradation. A 
ad-spectrum systems Prerequisite: EE 


Computer Communication Networks | (3) 


Computer Communication Networks II (3) 


omputer communication networks. Circuit 


ory for data. Queuing models. Buffer design 
ay and cost minimization, topol 


Analysis of multiple-access algorithms. Pre 


lecommunications Security Systems (3) 


ch and data scrambling Nonline 
am ciphers. DES algorithm ar 


and authentication. Dat 
ations. Companion course to CSci 22€ 


itched Telecommunication Networks (3) 


iffic models for circuit, packet 
Analytical bounds on the compl 
al time-division and store- 


m representation, samy 


cursive digital filter design, recursive 
ast algorithms for signal 


cross section of targets, 
ction in clutter. Resolution. 
arget indicators. Pulse Doppler radar 


light, optical sy 
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ations, comparison of ¢ ommuni 


a 
quivalent 


Fall and spring) 
Pickholtz and Staff 
effects of quantizing at the 
simplex coded communica- 


codes: bounds on performance de 


coding by 
algorithms. Topics 
(5pring) 
Wasylkiwskyj and Staff 
time stationary processes 
phy spectrum estimation; CAT and 


and continuous 


(Fall 

Pickholtz and Staff 
ations systems for voice, video, and 
Nyquist criteria, intersymbol interference 
tical considerations in design of modems 


rvices digital networks Prerequisite: EE 244 
(Fall) 


Saha and Staff 
ferences using 
design of PLL Maximum-likelihood estima- 
Applications 
244 or equiv- 


Helgert and Staff 


'tworks. Topologies, architec tures, the OSI Refer- 


hniques, synchronous and asvn hronous 


nd signaling modems. FDIX and TDM. Error-control, 
flow control, bisync 


and HDLC procedures Network 


protocols 
(Fall and spring) 


Helgert and Staff 
t and packet 
and statistical 
ogical design algorithms. Net- 


Tequi- 


Newman and Staff 
ar transformations. Block 
id public key cryptography. Key manage- 
a communication security proto- 


J. Prerequisite 


Kakaes and Staff 
, and integrated net- 
exity of switched net- 
and-forward switches. Mobile switching 
and distributed switching Prerequisite 


ctor (Spring, even years 


(3) Kyriakopoulos and Staff 


ling and quantization, transform tech- 


estimation, 
processing. Current topics 


Borgiotti and Staff 
target detection and 
ambiguities, and signal 
radar antennas, phased 


ased radar. Prerequisite: EE 133, 204 


Kahn and Staff 
»ectrum analysis, optical 
holographic tec hniques, properties and 


techniques for photographic reproduction. Prerequisite EE 201 
l grag I 1 


y 


OURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ears) 


/56 Speech Processing (3) 

Speech processing, including analysis, | 
synthesis. Speech recognition and modeling. Spectral analysis and sampling 
Features of speech Cepstral analysis Coding speech for data transmission Us 


(Fall, even 


Garcia and Staff 
yerception, coding compression and 


eol 


codebooks for speech recognition. Various speec h recognition systems. Prerequi- 


s 


ite: EE 117 or 201 (Fall) 


57 Secure Communications (3) 
Spread-spectrum techniques, time and frequen: 
coding. Link jamming models and jamming effectiveness. Adaptive null stee 


Pickholtz and Staff 


y hopping, direct sequence eI 
ring 


arravs, nulling algorithms, effects of intelligent jammers. Low probability 9 


l 


I 


ntercept. Prerequisite: EE 
| ] 


*258 Radio Communications Systems I (3 
Analysis and design of microwave communications systems. Free-space 


gation, knife-edge diffraction atmospheric refraction and troposcatter 


variant channel characterization. Diversity reception. Spectral characteris 
it, troposcatter, and cellular mobile sy stem» 


radio signals. Design of line-of-sigl 


Prerequisite: EE 133, 243 (Fall) 


21 


N 


*260 


*261 


*262 


263 


*264 


265 


266 


Radio Communications Systems II (3) 
Analysis and design of ionospheric communication systems. Morp 
ionosphere and propagation ot ionospherically reflected radio waves. 
receiver and adaptive channel equalization Wideband HF, atmospheric no 
and non-Gaussian channel performance. Design of VLF, LF, HF, and mé 
burst systems. Prerequisite: EE 258 or permission of instructor 
Introduction to Applied Superconductivity (3) 
Thermodynamic and quantum properties of superconductors High-tem 
superconducting materials. Electrical and magnetic characteristics 

preparation. Wire construction The theory of superconducting magnets, tra 


formers, machines and applications to computers Prereq 


course director (Fall, even years) 


Electromechanical Energy Conversion (3) 
Characteristics of synchronous machines, 
ories, svnchronizing generators and parallel operation of mat hines, 


tics of asynchronous machines, machines as circuit elements Stead f 
dynamic performance of alternating current mac hines. Prerequisite: EE 202, 20^ 
or permission of course director. (Spring, even years) i 
Power Electronics (3) Harrington and Spe 
Dynamic requirements of industrial drives. Detailed analysis of inverter circu, 
Frequency control of inverter drives and cycloconverters. Computer modeling 
rectifier and inverter circuits. Feedback control loops and their effect on stab ` 


Prerequisite: EE 177 or permission of course director 


Design of Reliable Emergency 

and Standby Power Systems (3) e$ 
General requirements and guidelines. Factors affecting power-line disturbam ir 
Characteristics of system protection. Disturbance effects on computer b^ 
supplies. Grounding and noise control. Reliability evaluation from an € ont, 
viewpoint. Practical application problems. Prerequisite: EE 202, 206, OF per" 

sion of course director (Spring, odd years) tall 
Direct Electrical Energy Conversion (3) Harrington and ther 
Theory and practice for direct production of electricity using solar cells: ds | 
mionic converters, fuel cells, and batteries. Concepts of solid-state energy ee 


work function and conversion efficiency, and limitations Prerequisite 


206, and permission of course director 


^ A » : . "T" 2 K C 
Transients in Electrical Power Transmission Lines (3) Harrington «e lines 
Switching and lightning surges and the resultant overvoltages on 


243 (Fall, even years) 


Lang and staff 
props 
Time 
tics 0 


Lang and Stall 
hology of the 
RAKE 

ise 
„teol 
(Spring) í 
Harrington and Stu 
peratu! 
Materi? 
ns 
uisite: permission S 
aff 

Harrington and stat 


synchronous reactance, reactance! $ 
character! 


v-state ant 


| 

(Spring, even ye ff 
r 

Harrington and : 


(Fall, odd years) stal! 


long jti: 
and ™ ol 


Breaker closing sequence effects and effect of source side inductance yes 
T 


ple infeeds 
protection. Calculation of 


uisite: EE 202, 206, or permission of course director 


Electrical Power Transmission I (3) 
EHV AC power transmission. Overhead | 


anginis 
ine and underground cable tran?" nsi 
systems. Symmetrical components; short-circuit studies; load flow: 


Recovery voltage after short line faults. Methods and effective ret 
overvoltages and insulation level requirem 


ents. 


(Fall, odd years! cuf 


’ 1d : 
Harrington 4 ign 
„jen! 


T ————— 


stability, and sustained fault analysis; multima hine systems 

System modeling Prerequisite: EE 178, 261 
267 Electrical Power Transmission II (3) 

Practical 


machine and 
265 (Spring, even years 
Harrington and Staff 
'uter in the following areas: | 
int stability, design of powe 
lation coordination Prerequisite: EE 266 
Electrical Power Distribution (3) 


Harrington and Staff 
Transformer and insulation design at distribution voltage levels. Mediu 
low-voltage switc hgear requirements. Protective re 
power-factor correction, groun« 


studies using a com[ 


oad-flow analysis 
short-circuit analysis, transie r system networks, insu 


(Fall, even years) 
266 


m- and 
laying, harmonic filtering 
ling systems Prerequisite: EE 178, 202 


, and per 
(Spring, odd years) 


mission of course direc tor 
Issues in Electrical Power Harrington and Staff 
Generation and Transmission (3) 


Assessment of various e 


269 


nergy systems. Interfac ing ot different 
Systems. Dispersed generation: 
tion control. Biological effects of high electric and magnetic fields Prerequisite 


EE 264, 267, and permission of course director (Spring, odd years 

Linear Multivariable Control Theory (3) Carroll and Staff 

Control of systems having multiple inputs or outputs. Frequency-domain tech 

niques in linear quadratic Gaussian, loop transfer recovery H*, and Nyquist 

array design. Prerequisite: EE 172, 202, 273 (Spring, even years 

? Computer Control Systems (3) Carroll and Staff 
Analysis of automatic control systems in which the control procedure uses on- 
line digital « omputation. Topics include single- and multirate sampling, 
t 


orms, responses of discrete systems, stability criteria, and discrete « ontrol de 
sign. Prerequisite or cor 


icurrent registration: EE 202 (Fall) 
System Optimization (3) 

Parameter optimization problems 
problems for dynamic sy stems, calculus of variations, 
and the Hamilton-Jacobi equation. Optimization 
| Optimal feedback systems. Nur 
EE 202 or equivalent 


types of energy 


concepts of conversion and « ogeneration. Pollu 
F 


N 
S 


N 
N 


z-trans- 


N 
M 


Carroll and Stafí 


theory of minima and maxima Optimization 


the maximum princ 
problems 
nerical solution of optimal 


Ipie 
with constraints 
problems. Prerequisite 


Yd (Spring 1 

^/4 Nonlinear Systems (3) Carroll and Staff 
Definition of linear and nonlinear systems: introduction to approximate analysis 
of nonlinear systems describing functions, Krylov and Bogoliubov asy mptoti 
cal method, and Tsy pkin locus. Forced oscillations jump resonance. Stability 
analysis Liapunov criterion. Luré problem and Popov method Prerequisite 

D. EE 202 (Spring, odd years) 

“/9 System Identification and Adaptive Control Systems (3) Carroll and Staff 
Identification is the process of mathematically modeling a system based on 
measurement data that may be limited or uncertain Adaptive control is the 
means whereby a system that is poorly modeled is adequately. ontrolled. Various 
approaches to each of these problems are discussed Prerequisite: EE 202 204 
(Spring, even years) 

276 


Design and Applications of Robotic Systems (3) 
Topics related to robotic s 


robot manipulator arms. 
actuators, 


Carroll and Staff 
coordinate transformations, kinematics, dynamics of 
trajectory planning, sensors, internal transmissions 
robot control systems design, vision systems 
ty, Sages. Prerequisite: ApSc 58, CSci 100 (Spring 
*/7? Satellite Communications Systems (3) 

Theory and applications of satellite communications 


ipie 
access techniques. Link design. Satellite transponders and antenna systems 
Ground stations Random-access te hniques and satellite packet communica 
tions. Prerequisite: EE 244 (Fall) 
Spacecraft Systems Design (3) 
Space env ironment; 
Spacecraft 


. erations. Pre 
479 


and programm 


Pickholtz and Staff 
Modulation and multipl 


Heller and Staff 
instrumentation of 
problems; bioastronauti consid- 
(Spring, even years 


structure, propulsion, « ontrol, and 
launch, orbit, transit, and reentry 
requisite: graduate status 
Stochastic Control Systems (3) 
ntroduction to random process in control 
Systems of covariance equivalence 
*quivalence; dynamic 


Lee and Staff 
systems. Properties of Marko process 
and of deterministic and sto hastic control 
programming for Markov process— principle of optimal 


299 
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itv; linear systems with quadratic cost, Kalman filtering, smoothing, and predict- 


l 


280 Introduction to Medicine for Engineers I: 


ng. Prerequisite: EE 204, 27: 


Physiology and Anatomy (3) 


The physiology of the human body 


(Fall, odd years) 


Eisenberg and Staff 
from a systems viewpoint. Concepts of 


cellular structure and function integrated into the tissues and organs and re- 
lated to the various systems of the body. Interrelationships of the body systems. 


281 Introduction to Medicine for Engineers Il: 


Fall) 


Physiology and Anatomy (3) 


282 


283 


285 


*286 


287 


297 


298 


300 
317 


t 


*322 


Further elaboration of physiological systems, such as the endocrine syst 


physiology, gastrointestinal physiol 
to present the functioning of the 
EE 280 (Spring) 

Medical Measurements I (3) 

Theory of measurements in biologics 
ments o 


ing electronic systems. Prerequisite: 


(Fall) 
Medical Measurements II (3) 


Eisenberg and Staff 
em, renal 
ogy; integration of the separate systems 
body as an overall system. Prerequisite: 


Eisenberg and Staff 
al areas, techniques for electronic measure 


n biological specimens, current problems in medic al metrology, stress 


EE 280 or permission of course director 


Eisenberg and Staff 


Medical telemetry systems, medical use of the computer, engineering tec hniques 
in patient treatment, princ iples of good medical instrumentation Prerequisite 


EE 280 or permission of course director. (Spring) if 
a 


Evoked Potentials I (3) 


Physiological significance of the sensory-evoked potentials, stimulation V 


ables, subject variables, data acquisit 
averaging computers, 
Lectures, discussion, and laboratory 
sion of course director. (Fall) 

Clinical Medicine for Engineers (3) 
Overview of clinical medicine with 
engineering and technology. Prerequ 
Rehabilitation Medicine and Engin 


Cross-sectional view of those areas of medicine most involved with the tre 


of handicapped individuals. Applic 
to the rehabilitation of handicapp 


general solutions, solutions to some specific problems. Prerequisite: 


(Spring, odd years) 

Special Topics (1 to 3) 

Topics to be announced in the Sch 
Research (arr.) 

Applied research and experimentati 
credit 

Thesis Research (3—3) 

VLSI for DSP Systems (3) 


VLSI design techniques as applied to DSP systems 
library design techniques; algorithms and architectures for DSP systems IT 
Systolic arrays; parallel and pipelined architecture in DSP Transform anc 
2 (Spring, odd years) aff 
Systems Science, Networks, and Controls Research (arr.) = 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying 


May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) ES 
and stafi 


e Mathematical Techniques for Electromagnetics (3) Lang k 
WKB appt 


filter algorithms. Prerequisite: EE 


Approximat 


Asymptotic methods for Maxwell's equations, geometric optics, 
imation for stratified media, uniform expansion near a caustic 
boundarv. Perturbation techniques for tenuous medium: Rayleigh-G 
imation, smoothing, and multivariable methods for stochastic proble 


uisite: EE 204, 207 (Spring, ev 


Selections from the following. Ané 


| Advanced Waveguide Diffraction and Design (3) à 
alytical treatment of waveguide bifur “ation 


Eisenberg and St 
ari- 


ion procedures and instrumentation, signa! 


analysis techniques for the VEP, applications of the VEP. 


. Prerequisite: EE 281, 282, 283, or permis- 


Eisenberg and Staf 
emphasis on those areas most affec ted by 
isite: EE 281, 282, 283 (Fall, even years 
eering (3) Eisenberg and Sta 
atmen 
ation of engineering theory and techniq 


ed individuals. Major problem areas 8! 
EE 289. 


staff 


edule of Classes (Fall and spring) ef 
Stal 


on projects, as arranged. May be repeate 


staff 
] staff 


Zaghloul and = 
CAD tools and stand 


1 digit? 


n 
examinatio 


ms 


ery third year) 


roxi" 


and discontinuities by Wiener-Hopf, mode matching, static app tion ? 


Small apertures (obstacles) in waveguides. Variational methods for evalua 


f 


ues 


d for 


a View 


l i 
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equivalent circuit parameters Group theoretic methods for symme 
tions. Prerequisite; EE 233 Fall, every third year) 

Principles of Microelectronics (3 
Basic principles 


trical junc- 
323 Heller and Staff 
ssary for understanding micro- 
phase diagrams, crystal growth 
ion, diffusion, oxidation. 


; techniques, and processes nece 
electronics Semiconductor physics, 


vacuum techniques, thin-film deposit 
tion, masking, and properties of tl 


» epitaxy 
junction forma 
n films and materials Prerequisite: EE 222 


; 222 or 
equivalent (Fall, odd years) 
329 Electrophysics Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examination 
| May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring 
"335 High-Resolution Antenna Array Wasylkiwskyj and Staff 
Processing Techniques (3) 


Review of ele tromagnetic-wave propag 
antennas; antenna arrays as multiport receivers 
using MUSIC and related tec hniques. Ar 
and angle-of-arrival estimation. Prere 
Advanced Detection and Signal Proc 
Linear estimation, Weiner and Kalmar 
rate-distortion theory. € 


ation; radiation and re eption by array 


Angle-of-arrival estimation 
)plication to radar multipath problems 
quisite: EE 204, 207 (Fall 
sessing Theory (3) 
1- Bucy filters, nonlir 
;aussian processes, detection 
Canonical receivers, struc tures, and Tsity sys 
tems, multiple-pulse radars, array | (Spring) 
Telecommunications Protocols (3) 


l Helgert and Staff 
Layered protocol models tor computer communications networks Open systems 


interconnection reference model. CC ITT and ISO protocol standards in support 
of OSI. Proprietary c ommunications architectures. TCP/IP, SNA, and DNA. Pro- 
tocols for local area networks and integrated services digit 
Site: EE 248 (Fall) 
Telecommunications Software Engineering (3) Helgert and Staff 
Formal desc ription techniques for protocol specification. Gra 
representations of finite-state protocol models. 
Language (SDL) and CCITT High-Level Language (CHILL). Software implemen- 
tations of computer communications protocol architectures Prerequisite 
.,. EE 346 (Spring) 
348 Telecommunications Networks (3) 
Wide-area circuit 
Subscriber access 


EN 
on 


, even years) 

Pickholtz and Staff 
iear phase-lock loops 
and parameter estimation, 
pertormance calculations for dive 


rocessing. Prerequisite: EE 245 
"346 


al networks. Prerequi- 
*347 


phic and matrix 
Specification and Desc ription 


Helgert and Staff 
packet-switched data communications networks 
arrangements and subscriber signaling systems. Network man- 
agement, services, and performance. Local and metropolitan area networks, IEEE 
Protocol standards. FDDI: narrowband and broadband integrated services digital 
Detworks. Prerequisite: EE 248 Fall, odd years) 
Communications Research (arr.) 
Limited to students 
May t 
164 Appli 


"lectrostatic and magnetic 


thermoelectric Systems, conversion of light to electricity, fuel cel 
Magnetohydrodynamic systems 
requisite: EE 264 


-switched and 


349 


Staff 


preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examination 


e repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
cations of Direct Energy Conversion (3) Harrington and Staff 
conversion systems, conversion of heat to electric ity 
ls and batteries, 


superconductive machines and systems Pre- 


368 Hi | 264. (Spring, even years) 
igh-Voltage Testing Techniques Harrington and Staff 
for Electrical Apparatus (3) 
Methods and procedures for measurement of high voltage; basic testing tech- 
Niques for alternating voltages, direct voltages, lighting-impulse voltages 
‘Witching-impulse voltages, and impulse currents Determination of the di- 
electric strength of electrical insulation materials at power frequencies. The use 
1 ~ sphere gaps for the measurement of peak values (Spring, even years 
2Imulation Methods for System Analysis (3) Bock and Staff 
Survey of simulat 


ion languages. Techniques of model buildir 
ased systems. Treatment of these systems with notion of transactions 


$. Modeling the dynamic processes of growth problems Analog, hybrid, 
*37- and digital methods for simulation Prerequisite: CSci 278 

Analysis and Control of Large Systems (3) Lee and Staff 
Systems as multistage decision processes. Analytical concepts of model making 
ànd matrix represent Approximation 


Machine-b 
and state 


1g tor material- and 


(Fall, odd years) 


ations of large systems by models of lower 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


dimension: reduction to simplified models, decentralized systems Differential 
games, computation of saddle points, construction of an equilibrium point. Pre- 
requisite: EE 273 (Fall, even years) 
*381 Computer-Aided Analysis of Physiological Signals (3) Loew and Staff 
Acquisition of data from the cardiovascular, pulmonary, and nervous systems. 
Sources and detection of the signals; physiological limitations; preprocessing 
and noise reduction. Transformations, data reduction, representation, display, 
and decision aiding for clinical use. Computer projects. Prerequisite: EE 280, 281, 
282, 283, and permission of instructor (Fall, even years) 
*382 Physiological Controls and Systems (3) Loew and Staff 
Some applications of control and systems theory in the medical and biologica 
fields. Application of general control and systems theory as applied to physi- 
ological systems. Specific applications of control and systems theory to the visu& 
system, respiratory system, cardiovascular system, and mus: uloskeletal system: 
Prerequisite: EE 172 or equivalent, 281, 282, 283 (Spring, even years) 
*383 Bioelectric Phenomena and Bioelectromagnetics (3) Eisenberg and Sta 
Mathematical treatment of bioelectric phenomena: membrane, dynamics, poten 
tials. and subthreshold effects; solid-state phenomena; nerve propagation. Elec 
tromagnetic interactions with biological systems; energy absorption and heat 
production; diagnostic and therapeutic applications of electromagnetic energy 
Prerequisite: EE 206, 280, 281, 282, 283 (Fall, odd years) 
*384 Medical Imaging (3) 
Principles of projection radiography, fluoroscopy, tomography, ultrasour 
nuclear sources (PET, SPECT); biomagnetic imaging. Characterization of source 
and object; recorder resolution and noise. Scatter and attenuation. Rec onstruc 
tion algorithms and implementations for CT and MRI. Recent developments 
Prerequisite: EE 201 or equivalent, 280, 281, 282, 283. (Fall, odd years) 
*385 Special Topics in Medical Engineering (3) Loew and Staff 
Exploration of theoretical or technical advances in medical engineering Topic! 
be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall and spring) 


389 Medical Engineering Research (arr.) 
Limited to students working on the Doctor of Science dissertation. May be 1? 


Loew and Staff 
id, an 


staff 


peated for credit (Fall and spring) i 
390 Colloquium (0) Lang and staf 
Lectures by outstanding authorities in electrical engineering and computé 
ence. Topics to be annount ed each semester. (Fall and spring) staff 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Sta 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. í 
450 Principles of Telecommunications (3) Pickholtz and Sta” 
Elements of telecommunications system, representation of signals in the ire 
quency domain, and bandwidths of voice, data, and video signals. Signa! : | 


3 a 
noise distortion, and channel capacity. Modulation. multiplexing, and dig! 


r scr 


communications. May not be applied toward a graduate degree in the Sc hoo 

Engineering and Applied Science (As arranged) ff 
451 Telecommunications Transmission Systems (3) Pickholtz and Sw 

Introduction to the use of microwave, fiber-optic, and satellite computer COP... 


nications systems. Local area networks, packet-switched networks, routing ê the 
rithms, and performance. May not be applied toward a graduate degree e ion 
School of Engineering and Applied Science. Prerequisite: EE 450 or permiss! 
of instructor (As arranged) staff 

452 Applications of Telecommunications Technologies (3) Pickholtz and ve^ 
Advanced topics and recent technological developments in telec ommunicat! N. 
including traffic theory, switching systems, error detection and correction, ^* not 
cellular radio systems, and security and privacy in communications Ma} jied 
be applied toward a graduate degree in the School of Engineering an^ ’ 
Science. Prerequisite: EE 451 or equivalent (As arranged) 


caff 
i 1 : staf 
201 Introduction to Computer Systems (3) Bock and et 
Programming digital computers in high-level and assembly languages: d jp 
ture of traditional von Neumann and stack-based computers. Technid, aft 


va 
" ' à Softw 
machine control and memory addressing. Number systems and codes: $c 


engineering, May not be taken for graduate credit b 
Prerequisite: Pascal assembly language 
Microprocessor System Design (3) 
Design of 16- and 32-bit micr 
and system architecture CPI 
port for pipelining, caching, 
ment, multiproc essing. Pre 
(Fall and spring) 


y majors inc Omputer science 


programming (Fall and spring 
203 


Alexandridis and Staff 
ems. Microprocessor (CPU 
and system buses and signals. Architecture sup- 
interleaving, task swit« hing, memory 
requisite: CSci 182 


processor-based svst 


manage- 


or permission of course direc tor 


N 
N 


Discrete Analysis in Computer Science (3 Berkovich and Staff 
Combinatorial theory permutations and combinations, generating functions, 
recurrence relations, the principle of inclusion and exc lusion. Polya’s theory of 
counting. Block designs Applications to the analysis of algorithms, 
organization, VLSI placement, coding theory, simulation, and other 
Prerequisite: CSci 133 or permission of instructor (Fall 
Advanced Data Structures (3 Berkovich and Staff 
Sparse matrix transpose and multiplication. List insertion and deletion, lists of 
preorder, and postorder traversal of trees Topological 
sorting. Binary search trees, inc luding AVL trees, B-trees and tries 
hashing Prerequisite: CSci 133, 144 
Information Retrieval Systems (3) 
Information organization and 
puter systems; statistical 
dictionary and thesaurus Systems 
scale file structures Prerequisite 


computer 
problems 


N 
ce 


available space In-order, 


Dyn 


opring 
216 


Berkov ich ¿é 


natural language data by 
syntactic, and logic 


1 Staff 


ligital com 
| analysis of natural 


1€ 
retrieval of 


tanguage 


searching strategies and cataloging. Large- 


CSci 144 or permission of ir 


istructor 

(Spring) 

217 Computing Algorithms I (3) Youssef and Staff 
Design and analysis of basic classes of algorithms: divide-and 


-conquer, greedy 
dynamic programming, tree and graph traversals backtracking, bran: h-and- 


bound Applications to problems such as sorting and searching, graph coloring, 
traveling salesperson, knapsack, and sc heduling. Lower bound theory. NP 
d plete problems Prerequisite: CSci 131, 144 (Fall and spring 
218 Computing Algorithms II (3) hoi and Staff 
Graph algorithms strongly connected components, biconnected components 
dominators in acyclic graphs, ordered trees, network flow, planarity testing 
bipartite matching, theory of NP « ompleteness, NP-« omplete problems 
and analysis of approximation algorithms for NP 
Site: CSci 217 (Fall and spring) 

Interactive Computer Graphics II (3) 

Curves 


and surfaces. Spatial sampling and aliasing. Visible sur 
Illumination and shading models, raytrac ing 


Stochastic models Physically basec 


com 


Design 
-complete problems Prerequi- 
219 ; is 

¢ Sibert and Staff 


face algorithms 
and radiosity. Texture mapping 


1 models. Prerequisite: CSci 185, 217 or 258 
«54, (Spring) 
220 Pattern Recognition (3) Loew and Staff 
Random vectors, transformat 


tions. Hypothesis testing, error probability, 
tial methods Bayes, other linear classifiers Paramete 
dimensionality reduction. Nonparametric methods; 
and ordering. Syntactic me 


sequen- 
r estimation, learning, and 
clustering; feature selec tion 


thods; grammatical inference Computer applications 
n, and projects Prerequisite: EE 204 (Fall) 
221 achine Learning (3) Bock and Staff 
«arning as an alternative to rule-based schemes for artificial inte 


lligence Deter 


ministic and Markovian and bounded-« ontext 


Systems 
theory. 


probabilistic simulation of games 


The algedonic process. Introduction to collective learning systems 
Design, simulation, and evaluation of collective learning automata. Pre- 
requisite: CSci 174, 232 (Fall) 
sign of User-Com 
Jesign of dialogue 
lic, and perce 


puter Dialogues (3) 


s for interactive systems. Psyc hological, physiological. linguis- 
ptual factors Advantages and disadvantages of vari 
techniques, c ommand language syntaxes, and d 
Odology and guidelines. Case stud 

224 Site: CSci 
^** Artificial | 
present 
edge re 


Sibert and Staff 


ous interaction 
ata presentations. Design meth- 
les, research readings, and projects. Pre 


requi 
1 of course director (Spring) 


144 or permissior 
ntelligence (3) 


ation and space search. Heuristic search 
presentation and knowledg 


Garcia and Staff 
Predicate calculus. Knowl- 
e engineering for expert systems Rule-based, 


hvbrid, and O-O systems. Semantic nets, frames, and natural language. Theorem 


provers. Overview of planning learning, neural nets. Use of AI languages Prereq- 


uisite: CSci 174, 232 (Fall and spring) 


*226 Robotics Survey (3) 
Manipulator and sensor tec hnology. Feedback loops and 
degrees of freedom and coordinate systems. Joint-space 
tions. Point-to-point continuous path control. Robot control: command languages: 
Distribution of intelligence. Adaptive 


Bock and Staff 
analog servos. Multiple 
work-space transforma- 


navigation and mapping, collision avoidance 


hierarchical control. Prerequisite: CSci 174 (Spring) 


7 Management Information Systems and 
Database Management (3 
Concepts in management information sy stems. I 
Editing, report generation, updating, and updating loac 
1 indexed-sequential access. Construction ot database manageme 


access and 
Conceptual and logical design of a database Prerequisite: CSci 144 


Rotenstreich and Staff 
nverted files and query systems: 


1. Trade-off between direct 
nt 


systems 

(Fall) 
228 Models of Intelligence (3) 

The central nervous system as 
ind neural networks; sensors and actuators; modular brain func 
[Intelligence metrics. Genetics and self-organizing 
hological basis of learning and behav ior 


Bock and staff 
a natural precedent for AI: structure and functio? 


of the neuron 
tion. The cognitive process 
systems. Memory mechanisms. The psy¢ 
Prerequisite: CSci 174, 232 (Spring) 2 
Computer Security Systems (3) Hoffman and Stall 
Techniques for security in computer systems. Authentication, logging, author 
statistical inference controls. Effects of operating systems 
risk-analysis systems Companio? 


zation, encryption 
and machine architecture, countermeasures, 
250. Prerequisite: CSci 144 or equivalent (Fall) 


course to EE 2 
231 Sequential Machines (3) Friedman 


Finite-state sequential machine theory and design, state identification, 


and staff 
inform 
tion losslessness, state minimization in incompletely spec ified tables, partition 
theory, decomposition of mac hines, asynchronous machine design, structure 
simplicity, and design with ROMs and PLAs (planar logic arrays) Prerequisit® 


CSci 133, 182 (Fall, even years) 

Automata and Formal Languages (3) Narahari and stall 
Regular expressions. Turing machines, recursive functions, predicate calculus 
computability Formal language theory, including grammatical construt tion 
ationships between machines and grammars Prerequisite 


and 
recognizers, rel 
133, 140, 144 (Fall and spring) waft 
*235 Parallel Computer Architecture (3 Meltzer and stat 
Introduction to high-speed computer architecture Parallel architecture, m 


emory 


' ne 
and I/O subsystems. Principles of pipelining and vector processing, pipers 
computers and vectorization methods, examples of vector processors Structure 


1 algorithms for array processors, SIMD computers, interconne¢ tion networ” 


anc 
associative array processors. Prerequisite: CSci 182 (Fall stall 
*239 Comparative Computer Systems (3) Youssef and * ris- 
Structures of computers and a system description language. History, c haracte we 
p 


tics, and philosophies of different computer structures. Spe ial-purpose F jf 
] ‘ ison 
multiprocessors, networks, and time-shared systems Compariso! 


cessors og! 
mance evaluation. Effects of software and tec hnow™ 


computer families. Perfor 
on computer structures Prerequisite: CSci 182 (Spring) 
*240 Theory and Practice of Microprogramming (3) Frie 
Basic concepts, techniques, and theory of microprogramming Microp jli- 
ming languages, assemblers, and hardware simulators, including spec ific 4} Je 
cations of these to the design of current computer systems and their interia? 
with real-time systems. Prerequisite: CSci 182 (Spring, even years) caff 


243 Fault-Tolerant Systems (3) Friedman aní jio? 
Fault-test generation for combination and sequential circuits, digital simu” ui 
as a diagnostic tool, design of easily tested and fault-tolerant systems rered 
site: CSci 182 (Fall, odd years) j staf 

244 Data Communications (3) Meltzer an nage 


» a 
Line control procedures Buffer m ina" 


processing; term ns 


Modems, multiplexers, concentrators 
+ am? 
„d data SY? 


ment, message reassembly, queue control Distributed 
oriented svstems, data-collection loops, multidrop lines. Switche 


ELECTRICAL 


ENGINEERING AND COMPUTER SCIENCE 151 


circuit and packet switching. Error control, cryptose 
144, 182, or permission of course director 
245 Computer System Performance (3) 
Queuing models of computer systems and 
computer modeling. Bounds on svster 
computer systems. Modeling specific 


curity. Prerequisite: CSci 
(Spring) 

Meltzer and Staff 

applications of queuing theory to 

n performance. Mean-value analysis of 


subsystems Queuing models for analvsis 
Limitations of queuing models. Analysis of transaction processors, terminal- 


oriented systems, and batch processing. Prerequisite: CSci 237 (Fall) 
Languages for Systems Programming (3) 


Use of à macroassembler in struct 
Design and programming of an asser 
Site: CSci 120, 131 (Spring) 

Analysis and Correctness of Algorithms (3) 
How to prove, mathematicall 
specifications. Correctne 


N 
»- 
y 


Maurer and Staff 
ured programming. Cond 


itional assembly 
nbler, macrogenerator, and loader Prerequi- 


N 
an 
e 


Maurer and Staff 
r program properly satisfies its 
Ss, termination, run-time errors. The 
ation conditions and their generation a 


nd 
assembly languages Prerequisite: CSci 258 


y, that a compute 

ss, partial correctne 

inductive assertion method, verific 
proof. Applications to algebraic and 
(Fall, even years) 

ò Design of Translators (3) Feldman and Staff 
Introduction to programming language implementation. Oy erview of compilers, 
interpreters, and assemblers Lexical analysis. Classica] parsing techniques 

Symbol tables and Static semantic analysis. Code generation and run-time envi- 

ronments, Student-selected term project. Prerequisite: CSci 232, 258 (Fall) 

Advanced Programming Languages (3) Feldman and Staff 

Issues in modern programming languages. Data abstraction Classical 

mental control structures. Exc eption handling. Portability and st 

of programming languages Comparison of paradigms such 
tional, and object-oriented; trade-offs between com 

ton, SUage. Prerequisite: CSci 133. 144 
26 Operating Systems I (3) 

Operating systems for batch-oriented, 


Software components that constitute the operating system. Facilities of the 
macroassembler utilizing the operating system, loading and linking routines. 


Initializing programs and tasks, dispatching and the interrupt mechanisms 
Performance evaluation 


an 


and experi- 
andardization 
as imperative, func- 
piled and interpreted lan- 
(Fall and spring) 

Rotenstreich and Staff 
multiprogrammed computer systems 


À Prerequisite: CSci 215 or 217 (Fall) 
268 Operating Systems II (3) Rotenstreich and Staff 
ocessor management in a multiprocessor system: deadlocks, processor utiliza- 
tion, and I/O management. System availability and fail-safe mechanisms Trans- 
ac tion-processing subsystems, memory management in a virtual memory Sys- 
tem, Computer network software and the computer as a utility. Security and large 
155 database management. Prerequisite: CSci 267 (Spring) 
270 Software Engineering (3) Rotenstreich 
The life-cycle model. Requirements and specifications. Design models, struc- 
tured and object-oriente 


d design. Program developme 
ion control. Program, unit, and integration te 


development models Development metrics 

275 ing (CASE) Prerequisite: CSci 217, 258 
esign and Implementation of 
istory and ty 
esign strate 
ratus, and 
Ing theory 


nt, PDL's tools, c onfigura- 
sting. Program verification Other 
- Computer-aided software e 
(Spring) 
Educational Software (3) 
pes of computer-based learning (CBL) 
gies, authoring systems, data collec tion, 
artificial intelligence Dissemination ¢ 


ngineer- 


Heller and Staff 
Scripted and generative 
operation of external appa- 
and legal issues. Models of lea 


rn- 
281 Case studies Prerequisite: CSci 144 (Fall) 
y merical Solutions of Algebraic Systems (3) Della Torre and Staff 
‘Numerical solutions of linear algebraic equations and the algebraic eigenvalue 
Problem Sparse matrix tec hniques. Solutions of nonlinear simultaneous equa- 
tions, Multidimensional search algorithms Interpolation and extrapolation. Pre- 
28> Tequisite: CSci 155 (Fall) 
< Numerical Solutions of Della Torre and Staff 
rdinary Differential Equations (3) 


‘Numerical solutions of problems in one dimension Calculus of finite differenc es 
in the de 


rivation of the solution methods Numerical quadrature; zeros of func- 


tions r 
ions and zeros of polynomials; finite difference, predictor—corrector, and 


CTION 


COURSES OF INSTR 


boundary-value and eigenvalue problems of ordinary 
(Spring, even years) 
Della Torre and Stafi 


Runge—Kutta methods; 
differential equations. Prerequisite advanced calculus 
283 Numerical Solutions to Field, Wave, 


and Diffusion Problems (3 
Finite difference, finite element and boundary element methods. Eigen-fun« tion 


solutions. Boundary approximation. Graphical presentation of results. Conver 
gence acceleration techniques Prerequisite: CSci 281 (Spring, odd years) 
285 Approximation of Functions Meltzer and Stall 
and Data Representations (3) 
Review of linear spaces; least squares orthogonal functions; nonlinear tec h- 
gradient search methods; parameter estimation with discrete data 
and curve fitting by spline function? 
(Fall, odd years) 


niques, 
Tchebysheff approximation; approximation 


and Bernstein polynomials. Prerequisite CSci 155 

297 Special Topics (1 to 3) Staff 
Topics to be announced in the Si hedule of Classes (Fall and spring) 

298 Research (arr.) Stall 
Applied research and experimentation projec ts, as arranged. May be repeated for 
credit > 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) staf 
Sibert and Stal 


*319 Interactive Computer Graphics III (3 
Advanced topics in computer graphics. Computer animation, physic 
image synthesis and motion ¢ ontrol. Multiple-processor display system arc hitec 
Window managers and user interface management systems Curren 
(Fall, even years) 


ad 
ally base? 


tures 

topics. Prerequisite: CSci 219 
*320 Computer Vision (3) 

Image processing; edge detection, segmentation, local features, shape and re 
D and 3D. Insights from human vision. Representation for V sion 
images, matching, gaps, algorithms. Inference, produc 
Planning, spatial reasoning for robot visio? 


taff 
Loew and Stal 
gion 
description in 2 
object models, synthetic 
tion system, syntactic networks 


Prerequisite: CSci 220, 224 (Spring) E 
*321 Advanced Machine Learning (3) Bock and € 
Alternative memory structures. Selection and modification policies Enviro | 


0 
and evaluation policies. Metrics for performance evaluation ^, | 
1izing, hierarchical network? 
(Spring) ff 
| We 

Bock and Sta 


understanding 7 


mental models 
collective learning systems automata Self-orgar 


collective learning cells. Prerequisite: CSci 221, 224 
*322 Natural Language Understanding (3) 

The state of the art of natural language parsing and semantic 
omputer systems. Review ol formal, context-free, and transformat 


Augmented transition networks: problems of 
parsing. Pre 


( 
mars and parsing 
semantics, and context. Deterministic parsing and semantic 


fi 


site: CSci 224 (Spring) sta 
*324 Knowledge-Based Systems (3) Senay and um 
structure, and application of know ledge-based systems Topics «d 


The design, 
clude: acquisition, representation, and processing of expert knowledge, * "m 
U 


rfaces S 


edge-based system architectures, development tools, and user inte eft 
of existing knowledge-based systems Student projects involve designing ex 
svstems and development tools. Prerequisite: CSci 224 (Fall) stall 


Berkovich ane © rg? 


*327 Advanced Topics in Information Systems (3) 
ation 0 ines 


as architecture of information systems, organiz 


search, user interfaces, and database ma“ pre 
s researe™ is 


Special topics, such 
dvnamic files, multidimensional 


Students are encouraged to present reports in information system rm 
requisite: CSci 131 and one course chosen from CSci 215, 216, or 226; or pe | 
sion of course director (Fall, odd years) afl 


Hoffman a ert 


329 Computer Security Systems II (3) 
Advanced topics in information systems sex urity. Intrusion detection: * Fity 
systems, viruses, advanced risk analysis methodologies, computer sO” ite 
models, computer network security, and statistical inference Prerequ" 
stall 


CSci 229 (Spring) 

Advanced Computer Architecture (3) 
Array processors, SIMD computers, perio 
architecture, MIMD processors. Interconnection 
tion, concurrency problems. Multiprocessing « ontrol algorithms, dea 


335 


networks, memory OP sro 
jlock 


ENGINEERING MANAGEMENT 153 


| } 
ems, sync 


hronization 
CSci 235 (Spring) 


VLSI Systems Organization and Applications (3) 
Impact of VLSI on ¢ omputer systems de 
rent processing. Parallel 
arrays. Associative | 


parallel algorithms, data flow computers Prerequisite 


*337 Berkovich and Staff 
sign. Computational models for concur- 
algorithms. Conc ept of cellular automation Processor 
rocessing. Computer communi ations. Redundancy and 


reliability. Specialized applications of VLSI systems Prerequisite: CSci 217, EE 
214, or equivalent (Fall, even years) 


345 Advanced Computer System Performance (3) 
Methods of performance eve 
mentation anc 


Meltzer and Staff 
aluation, measurement tec hniques and tools, instru 
1 simulation meth. ds; analytical tec hniques, inc luding an 
CPU-I/O overlap. Work-load charac terization, 


loads, Evaluation of program performance 
odd years) 

*358 Concurrency and Parallelism Feldman and Staff 
in Programming Languages (3 


Programming language models for the s 
distributed 


processing. Tasks and rend 
monitors, and message passing. I 
Student projects Prereq 
even years) 
Colloquium (0) 


Lang and Staff 
Lectures by outstanding authorities in electric 


and computer sci 
ence. Topics to be announced each semester (Fall and spring) 

91 r^ ve 

391 Computer Science Research (arr.) 


Limited to students prep 
: May be repeated for credit 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Scien: 


alysis of 
artificial and synthetic work- 
Prerequisite: CSci 245 


(Spring 


ipport of concurrency, I 


ezvous, semaphores, syne hronization 
anguage support for distribute 
ulsite: CSci 258 or permission of 


arallelism, and 


d processing 
instructor (Spring 
390 


al engineering 


Staff 
aring for the Doctor of Scien: e qualifying examination 


Staff 
ce candidates. May be repeated for credit 


ENG in. 
NGINEERING MANAGEMENT 


Profa > 
Jg sors H.M. Steiner, R.C. Waters, E.L 
j asmussen, J.F 
rial Lecture 


Murphree, Jr. (Chair), B.G Silve 
Zaphir (Visiting) 

»oetz, R.R. Romano, R.R Bl 
Jr., J. Costantino, J.L 


Azorzky, R.F. Burch, 
i : WJ. Wenker, S.M Conway, H 
å ES arquitz 


rman, H. Eisner, 
pesse anchard, S.F. Pauls, 
Pokorney, J.P. Deason, G B 
G.T. Patton, G.L Pauler, L.W 
Haberman. F.S Reeder, B.T. Lewis, W T 


, djunc j rofessors J.R Harrald, T.A. Mazzuc hi, M.L. Donnell, R.S Scotti 
Associa 7 Ssociate Professor J.F. Patrick 
derson "rofessorial Lecturers V.R Hayles, L.S. R 
MR en Mathews III, L.E Putnam, R.B. D 
A. N a bib, A A. Moghadam, R.W Witzel, J 
©. Kai F.H. Stoodley, S.M. Wande 
Asgj, sanis, N, Fahed 


Ags; Tofessors S.A Papantonopoulos, L. Xue 
“istant p. 


' Nidi; Tofessoria] Lecturers P.G. Meikle, F 

» e differ, W, Webb, W A. \ 
leg Mith 

Cture, A. ( 

Se 


98a the Sch r 
ofesgic al ool of En 


aju, R.W. Doyon, F. Allario, W P. Hen- 
avis, J.E. Harris, S.A. O'Neill, J.D. Liveris, 
L. Rogers, Jr., A.G. Cotterman, M.G Goedde, 


r, R.D. Hofler, D. Gantzer, F Hatfield, N. Kaplan, 


Suber, Jr., S.M. Janssen, A.] 


Murray, 
fan Dyke, Jr., F Whiton, Jr., J 


.E. Yryon, J.W Lee, J. Moss, 
Teen 


gineering and Applied Science for programs leading to the master's, 
ànd doctora] degrees 


204 Man. a : ` ; staf 
Management of Engineering Contracts (3) Goetz and Staff 
Study of the total contracting process (inc luding initial budget preparation and 
JUStific ation, execution of a contract, and 


E administration of the contract to com- 
p a Considered from the viewpoints of the industria] and gc 
and the 


)vernment buyer 
207 seller of technical materials and services (Fall and spring) 
Pri. uman Resources Function for Engineering Managers (3) Fotis and Staff 
tiaa iples, theory, and practical considerations of the 
n fo 


human resources func- 


(Fal] r engineering managers, with applications for engineering management 
Pall) 


211-12 Engineering Management I-II (3-3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


210 Engineering Law (3) Azorsky and Staff 
Legal principles and procedures of interest to engineers The American legal 


system, contracts and specifications, liability of professional engineers, product 
liability, agency relationships, patent and proprietary rights, special problems i? 


research and development contracts (Fall and spring) 
Rasmussen and Staff 


oach to management policies, princ iples, 
anning and organizing aspects of manage 
f managment. Prerequisite! 
(Fall, spring, an 


A comprehensive and systematic appr 
procedures, and practice. EMgt 211 Pl 
ment. EMgt 212: Directing and c ontrolling aspects o 
EMgt 211: EMgt 150; prerequisite to EMgt 212: EMgt 211 
summer) 

217 Fundamentals of Artificial Intelligence (3) 


History of AI, knowledge representation, searc 
computer speech, robotics, exp 


Silverman and staff 
h and control techniques, natur? 
language processing, computer vision, ert sy% 
tems, evidential reasoning, AI machines, and features of the LISP and PROLOG 
Hands-on experience with LISP Laboratory required (Spring 

Silverman and Sta 

ministrative, and social forces influenc ing U , 
and industri? 
ending 


languages 
221 Environmental Management (3) 
Technical, economic, political, ad 
quality of the environment and the use of resources. Government 
programs to combat pollution of the air, soil, and water. Existing and p ? 
pertinent legislation; theoretic al aspects of specific management problems; too 


for assessing environmental impact (Fall) P 
j Stafi 


222 Energy Management (3) Silverman anc 
The function of the energy management office of a large organization, inc Judin? 


^ í . Se y 
planning, staffing, « onducting energy audits, setting priorities, acquiring energ? 


technology, and maintaining energy budgets. An energy conservation project . 


encouraged (Spring) 


alf 
231 Program Management (3) Murphree and sul 


je 
and managerial concepts appli 


Project management, the systems approac h, 

to a variety of projects, such as tec hnical programs in government and indust? 

(Spring) uff 
241 Introduction to Construction Management (3) Murphree and Ste 

Introduction to the construction industrv: construction life cycles, bonding 


bidding, contract types, legal and management structures, project and financi 
planning, equipment and labor costs, productivity, materials managemen" si 
labor relations. Recommended: EMgt 210 (Fall and spring) cuff 
242 Construction Project Management (3) Murphree and * the 
Planning and managing the construction project from the point of view of 
contractor. Planning and scheduling, using the critical path method. be 
standard industry references to estimate time, labor, and equipment redu ad 
ments. Use of computers for project planning and control. Laboratory requ 


(Fall and spring) 
243 Construction Productivity and Logistics (3) Murphree and ol 
Factors affecting productivity at the construction site. Organization, plan óg 
the work, procurement and delivery of materials; physiological and psy hift” 
cal factors influencing the behavior of workers; effects of overtime, rolling” tiv? 
and weather on construction workers. Computer simulation to plan & 
equipment ensembles Laboratory required (Fall and spring) d tal! 
245 Maintenance Management (3) Rasmussen 8P ing 
Maintenance functions and the role of the tec hnical manager in g 
supervising, and implementing maintenance programs Topics inclu " aint 
aspects of maintenance, preventive maintenance, and computers 1n 
nance. Prerequisite: EMgt 211, 212, 269 (Fall) d stal 
251 Management and Development of Information Harrald a? 
Systems Resources (3) „ste 
Introduction to the analysis, design, and implementation of information pe pro 
Provides technical analysis and design skills, an understanding of $y$ m „ste 
ect management, and knowledge of organizational impacts of compute! sy : 
Prerequisite: EMgt 254 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring), gul 
253 Production Management (3) Waters 877 pj 
Consideration of production operations in the context of an integrate lano 
strategy. Process and trade-off analyses, capacity management an 


technology planning (Spring) 


254 Computer Systems in Information Management Dinwiddie and Staff 
l se of computers in informati n systems, with empha JI it plica 
tions Introduction to microcomputer analytical tools, logic of « mmputers, hard 
ware and software concepts | in icat Laborat required 
(Fall, spring, and summer 
255 Management of Research and Development (3 Wi ind Staff 
Study of te hnological Innovation as a vital part of the organizati« adaptatior 
process. Role of the tec hnical ger using organizati M, planning, and 
motivation to accomplish research levelo T bje es I 
496 Survey of Information Systems Dinwiddie and Staff 
Information Systems that provide support for management 1 areas such a 
linances manutacturing, and mé ng. introduc tion to analysis of í a HOW 
databases, and data communications, Labor Ory required. Prerequis EMgt 
254 or permission of instructor Fall and spring 
261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3 oteiner and Staff 
Case studies in economic analysis cap budgeting, the price system a 
adjustments, sox toeconomic analysis Fall and spring 
262 Finance for Engineers (3 Waters and Staf 
Financial cone epts encountered in engines ring situations: financial stat. ments 
Costing, inventories profitability analysis depreciation, credit easing, capital 
lormation Fall and spring 
“65 Transportation Management I (3 Waters a 
Integration of soc lal, technical, econ mi 1 political ¢ insiderations that 
transportation Systems and their agement. Focus on mod ai histories and 
relative advantages Fall) 


266 Transportation Management II 
Investigation of the economics and management of one 
modes, from the U.S and international 
deregulation and politics on the 


Elements of De 


Waters and Staff 


or more transp rtation 


pers 


Opics include impact of 


provision of tra 
269 


portation services 
cision Making and Problem Solving (3 
Concepts and quantitative technique 


Modeling using influence 


using | 


Spring 
pring 


Mazzuchi and 


s used in analyzing 


lagrams 


decision trees 


robability models, subject ve probabili 


mation, utility, ] 


ana 


E 
multiobjective tradeoffs Prerequisite EMgt 
(Fall spring, 


and s nmer 

27 ` . ` } 

ud Cooperating Expert Systems (3) »liverman and Staff 
Concepts of knowledge engineering for distributed expert sv stem agents, includ 
Ing Cooperating blac kboard architectures Kknowledge-base representations 
terence engine techniques knowledge ac quisition, and data knowle lge server 
theory. Includes hands-on experience with expert systems tools. Laborat« e 
quired (Fall and spring 

2» 

271 


Introductio 
Introduce 
engineer 


n to Expert Systems Prac tice (3 
tion to expert systems on t} 
ing 


and Survey 


Silverman and Staff 
ie personal computer, ini luding knowledge 
rule-based coding, inference e 


ne con 


cepts, Lisp Language 
of available packages and trends. Includes a class project to build a 
Xpert system application. Not permitted for SEAS doctoral credit 
(As arranged) 
Syste 
The 
alloc 


tools 
Prototype e 


ms Analysis and Management I (3 
Systems or holistic approach é 
ating resources Analysis by 


Eisner and Staff 


as a methodology for making decisions and 


means ot objectives, alternatives, models, crite 
282 na, and feedbac k. Prerequisite EMgt 269 or equivalent Fall 
L4 M 

* Systems Analy 


sis and Management II (3 
lies in systems analy S18, Inc ] 
and milit 


‘ary situations. Laboratory required. Prerec 
ston of instru tor (Spring 


Systems Engineering I (3) 
Systems approach to the 
tems; elements and t 
Support Systen 
(Fall) 
Syste 
Speci 


ect 


Eisner and Staff 
ASe stuc uding applications to industrial, e 


onomk 


juisite: EMgt 281 


Eisner and Staff 


architec ting and engineering 
echniques of 


is and software engine 


of large-scale SyS- 
systems engineering computer tools tl 


ering. Prerequisite EMgt 269 or equivalent 
284 ‘Spe i 

ms Engineering II (3) 

[ic appl 


Eisner and Staff 
S.P 


ications of systems en 
rerequisite EMgt 283 


j 


gineering tools and te 


hniques; student proj- 
?T equivalent (x 


299 


85 Seminar: Managerial Problems (3) Waters and Staff 


problems, with group evaluation 


Individual analysis of complex administrative 


18 credit hours of graduate credit (Fall and 


and discussion. Prerequisite 
spring) t 
/87 Decision Support Systems and Models (3) Silverman and Stafi 
Impact of human behavioral, managerial, 
computer-based technique. Review o! theory 
sion analvsis and artificial intelligence. Project and laboratory required 


and spring) n 
288 Technology Issue Analysis ( Eisner and Stall 
Contextual background and intellectual [ 


the public and private sectors. Tec hnology 
p | 
f technology transfer as elements 0 


and situational factors on choice % 
languages, and methods in deci 


(Fall 


asis for addressing technology issues” 


impact assessment, forecasting, an 
innovation; principles and practices o fa 
approach to making technology decisions (Fall) ; 
Papantonopoulos and stafi 
job design, an“ 
and cognitiv? 
tors 


systematic 
290 Human Factors Engineering (3) 
Study of the human-machine interface applied to system design, 
technology policy analysis. Human sensory-motor, perc eptual, 
task analvsis and allocation; contextual aspects of human fac 


functions; 
leling, design, and evaluation methodologies Applications 


engineering. Moc 
user—center industrial and information systems (Fall) i 
293 Technical Enterprises (3) Eisner and staf 
Essential features of technology-based companies from the entrepreneur's poin 
nterprise in a computer-simulated environ 


of view. Team management ot an e 
ron 


ment. Designed for those working in technical firms and for government pe 


nel who depend on technical firms as suppliers (Fall) e" 
Rasmussen and Sta 


294 Marketing of Technology 1 (3) * 
Marketing industrial goods and high-technology projects, with special attenti 
to the federal government as a market. Products, channels, pricing, promoti j 


and personal selling as elements of strategy (Spring) 


295 Management of Databases and Technical Information (3) 
Logical and physical structures of databases: re ord structures, tr 
cessing, access methods, inverted files. Traditional storage techniques: “isd 

ment svstems, relational databases, databases for computer-8! a 

Prerequisite: EMgt 254 or permis 


Harrald and = 
ansaction P 
ansac " 


base manage 
engineering. Laboratory required 
instructor (Fall and spring) ff 
297 Problems in Engineering Management (3) Waters and san 
Project course providing the opportunity to 


sion 


m 
apply concepts and tools prev jou n 


g management. Students "pd 


studied to the solution of a problem in engineerin 

individually or in small groups, each on a problem proposed by the student 

approved by the instructor (Fall, spring, and summer) stall 
298 Research (arr.) e 

Basic or applied research in engineering management or systems analysis: OPi 

to master’s degree candidates in the department May be repeated for ut 


300 Thesis Research (3-3) d cul 


311 Marketing of Technology II (3) Rasmussen añ ke 
al attention to marketing research, negotiation, and international mes 
| the marketing of tec p ats) 
(Fall, eve? cuf 


Speci 
ing. Required for master's degree candidates ir 
program. Prerequisite EMgt 294 or permission of instructor 

321 Management Information Systems and Networks (3) 
Advanced course in management information systems (MIS) with emp ^ad 
technologies for making computer/communic ation networks à reality: T 
tional methodologies used in the development of MIS, introduction of com eM 
communication networks and distributed data processing PrerequisH^ ^ — 
254 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) d$ afl 

344 Topics in Construction Management (3) Murphree an "m 
Current literature in construction management via € omputer-based, onlin an 
liographies. Summary reports with extensive bibliographies are prepare : 
(Fall and spring) "n 


presented orally in class. Laboratory required 
370 Inventive Thought, Cognition, and Computers (3) Silverman 9^ ijr 
Human information process, memory, and normative vs descriptive cof gl 
modeling; designing knowledge based systems for inventing. Cognitive kool 
red; adaptiV 


of inventors, project managers, and caseworkers are conside 


edge-based systems, e 
requisite: EMgt 270 
386 Advance 

Reading 


xpert database systems 
(Spring) 
d Topics in Management (3) 
and discussion of cl 
phy and application of management princ 
387 Technological Forecasting (3) 
Concepts and methodology 
tion and forec asting, 


forec asting, 
388 ( 


machine 


Rasmussen and Staff 


Concerning the philoso- 
(Fall, odd years) 


assical and recent literature 


iples 


Staff 
resource alloca- 


nange and its effects on 
(Spring, even years 


normative and exploratory forecasting 


technology transfer, tec hnological cl 
technology assessment 
zost Effectiveness (3 


Advanced problems in e 
or equivalent with pe 
Human-Computer Interaction (3) 
The human factors of interactive 
ogy, linguistics, computer 
design and developm 


Steiner and Staff 
requisite: EMgt 261, 
(Spring, odd years) 

Papantonopoulos and Staff 
computing. Fundamentals of ; ognitive psychol- 


science Science applied to the 


Dgineering economic analysis, Pre 


rmission of instructor. 
390 


and management 
ent of interactive co 


mputer systems: user modeling, hu- 
man- Computer interface design, new systems implementation Prerequisite 
EMgt 290 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
394 Advanced Study (arr.) Staff 
Limited to professional degree c andidates in the department. May be repeated for 
39s credit 
72-96 Professional Project Research (3 3) Staff 
Limited to professional degree candidates in the department 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
? Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doc tor of Science candidates May be repe 


ated for credit 


NGINEERIN 


See Civi] 


G SCIENCE 


» Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering. 


ENGLISH 


Professors R.N 
ten, D 
Ssociate 
loshe 
Ssistant 


Ganz, Jr., J.H Maddox, G. Paster, J.A.A. Plotz (Chair), J.A. Quitslund, C.W 
McAleavey, C Tate, O.A. Seavey 


Professors R.L Combs, G. ( 
nberg, M Alcorn 
Professors M.V. Dow, C 


arter, A. Romines, K. Moreland, M.S Soltan, D 


Sponsler, T. Wallace, P Cook, J.M. Green, A.C. } 


ao 
Ma ; , pa . l 
literan et of Arts in the field of American Iiterature or Master of Arts in the field of English 
or 4, UlTe— erequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree with an undergraduate major in English 
sop erican literature, or 24 credit I 


ours in English or American literature above the 
More leve] 


general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate 


Cons 9I Arts and Sciences, inc luding (1) 24 credit hours of course work planned in 
Dass, ation With the department advisor; (2) Level One proficiency (translation of a 

With a dictionary) in an approved foreign language (French, German, Itali 
Delis te or Latin); (3) a Master's Comprehensive Examination in American or 
erature; and (4) either a master's thesis (6 credit hours) on an approve 
de Y à member of the department's graduate fac ulty, or, with the 
of the ment s director of graduate studies, 12 additional credit hours of« ou 
esis, Students must maintain a grade-point average of at least 3 


i Doct " 
field vd of Philosophy in the field of American 1 
majo. "Dglish literature Prerequisite: a B 


lera Dglish or American literature, 
the sophomore level 


an, 


d topic, 
approval of the 
rse work in lieu 
25 

iterature or Doctor of Phil 
achelor of Arts degree with 
or 24 credit hours in E 


osophy in the 
an undergraduate 


nglish or American 
? above 


Sch Quireq 


Oo] of 4 the genera] requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate 
Cours “rts and Scienc es, including satisf 
Work (48 f 


actory completion of (1) 72 


credit hours of 
degrees in English) planne 


d in consultation with 
translation of a Passage without a 


l One proficiency (translation with a 
anguages (French, German. Italian, Spanish Greek, or 


or students with M.A. 
ent advisor; (2) Level Two proficiency ( 
H n an approved foreign language, or Leve 
/IN two approved foreign | 


learning systems Pre- 


Latin); (3) a qualifying examination in American literature or English literature (to be taken 

is feasible within the student's first 24 hours of course work) and a per iod or genre 
f the dissertation; (4) a dissertation on an approvet 
graduate faculty and approved by 4 


15 on 
xamination in the intended field o 
directed by a member of the department s 


€ 
topi 


examining committee 
and 


studies in consultation with the department advisor 
a committee of the graduate fac ultv. Students must maintain à grade-point average of at 
least 3.25. The fields for the period examination are English Medieval: beginnings to 1500; 
English Renaissance: 1500—1660; English 18th Century: 1660—1800; Early American 
19th-Century English and/or American: 1800-1900; and 20th-Centuly 
1900 to the present. The fields for the genre examination af 


Each student plans a program ot 


beginnings to 1815; 
English and/or American 
irama, prose fiction, poetry, and criticism 

department may be take? 


jn. a limited number of 100-level courses in the 
uate Program 


sraduate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergrad 


With permissic 


tin for course listings 


rad i al 
201 Modern Theory of Rhetoric (3) Dow, Alcor 
„discovery of rhetoric in 20th-century criticisim and pedagogy Rhetoric? 


cultural and intellectual contradictions the 
1etoric; theories and methods of teac hing 


The re 
orientations toward language 
shape the practice of contemporary ri 


composition (Fall) 

202 The History of Rhetoric (3) Don 
Formative theories of discourse developed during the Greco-Roman period e 
disseminated during the Renaissance and early modern period. The political e 

Athe» 


hical context in which rhetoric was developed in fifth-century / 


philosop 
(Spring) 


Later Roman and European codifications 

212 Studies in Chaucer (3) 
A view of Chaucer’s works as responding to pressing epistemo 
moral crises of the late medieval period and, at the same time 
th seemingly irresolvable problems of interpretation sadi 
sta 


logical, soc ial, 8 i 
as presenti" 


readers wi 


219 Introduction to Graduate Studies in English (3) f 
For all candidates for M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in American or English Jiteraturi 
Introduction to the scope and methods of advan ed literary studies; reading 
research problems, and instruction designed to acquaint students with avail 
aids to research (Fall) Jet 

223 Contemporary Literary Theory (3) Carter, Soltan, SPO” 
Inquiry into the nature ot literary texts and interpretive strategies. Close readin 
of texts (by Barthes, Derrida, de Man, Bloom, Eagleton, Fish Kermode: ee 
others) exemplifying the ferment of recent theoretical writing about literati ig 

226 Studies in Renaissance Verse and Prose (3) Quits 
Investigation of broad topics central to literature of the Renaissance (e. wl 
opment of the lyric, heroic poetry and romance, literature and the € ourt) "gj 
primary attention to English texts and some attention to ( lassical and í ontine 
contexts cook 

227—28 Studies in Shakespeare and his Contemporaries (3—3 Pastel, oul 
Specialized studies of Elizabethan and Jacobean drama, considered in its 
tural context, with emphasis on Shakespeare cook 

230 Studies in Milton (3) Y 
(Fall) alls 
232 Studies in English Literature, 1660—1780 (3) MT. 


Plotz, Combs. ames 
writers: ^ geat 
han 


13.34 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3—3) 
and contextual consideration of English Romantic 
g., Byron and Romantic irony, Wordswort 


N 


Intensive 


genres. Topics will vary: e 

defining Romanticism, Romanticism and childhood carte! 
235 Studies in Victorian Poetry (3) ,d up. 

Investigation of various ways in whic h the major Victorian poets depende cs an 

and departed from the achievements of precursors among the Roman! 

earlier poets gi 
236 Studies in Victorian Prose (3) awit 

Study of seminal writings by such authors as Carlyle, Mill, Arnold, NT. 

Darwin, and Pater, with attention to both their intrinsic merit and the 

throw on Victorian poetry and fiction gol? 


237—38 Studies in 20th-Century Literature (3—3) 


ENVIRONMENTAI AND RESOURCE POLICY 159 


251 Women, Literature, and the Arts (3) Romines, Tate 
Same as WStu 251 


*9543—54 Seminar: The English Novel (3—3) Green 
| Investigation of various topics concerning the development of the genre, 18th to 
20th centuries e.g., themes and form in 18th-century fiction emergence of 
| circumstantial realism mentors and lovers in 19th entury novels the revolution 
| in fictional forms circa 1900 
263-64 


Seminar: American Poetry (3-3) 


Moshenberg 
American poets and ¢ ritics of poetry 


Seminar: American Fiction (3—3) 
Investigation of v 


5ten, Tate, Moreland 
primarily of the 


arious topics pertinent to the Ameri an novel and short fiction. 


20th century (e g 


, Faulkner, experimental fiction, writers of the 
Midwest) 
282 Seminar: Early American Literature (3) Seavey 
28394 (Spring). o | 
z 84 Seminar: American Romanticism (3 3) Sten 
Engl 283: Americ an Romance writers Melville, Haw thorne, P. 


oe, and others Engl 
284: American Trans endentalist poetry Emerson, Wh 


ütman, Dickinson, and 

E others 

285-86 Seminar: American Realism, 1865-1915 (3—3) Romines 
Realistic fiction In various contexts 


literary, intellectual cultural. Major au- 
wain, Howells, and Wharton, are inc luded, along with 
as Jewett, Chopin, Norris, and Adams Topics vary: e g., the 
ipulse, influence of French fic tion and criticism, the impor- 
ance of gender 


merican Drama (3 


thors, such as James, T 
other writers, such 
autobiographical in 
tance of “place,” the signific 
O'Neill and Modern A Combs 
Study of the career of Eugene O'Neill and his impact on the development of 
modern theater in America; readings in bi graphy and criticism (Fall) 
Independent Research (3) 

Written permis 


Staff 
sion of instructor required May be repeated for « redit to a maxi- 
299. 300 Cm E meas ^R Ae 
30114 : - esearc [ -3) | re: Stal 
Olger Institute Seminars (3 ea h) Staff 
Topics will be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May b 
Provided the topic diffe 


e repeated for credit 
rs. Consult the chair of the department before registration 
"78 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doc tor of Philosophy general examination 
May be repeated for credit 
Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Dox tor of P 


399 


Staff 
hilosophy candidates May be repeated for credit 
ENy 

NVIRONMENTAL 


AND RESOURCE POLICY 


sn dea a 
pm 9n Environmental and Resource Policy 
Merch 


ant (Director), H Vandermer, A Viterito 


KIN t 1 
Dto, s. mbian College and ( ;raduate 
Concent leading to the ¢ 
V entras: 

Com "Tation 


School of Arts and Scienc es off 
legree of Master of Arts in the field 
mitte, „> environmental and resource policy 
Courses e on Environmental and Resource Pi 
n2 rom the various departme 

aduate ronmental 
ie &-leve] examin 
der ‘Tonmenta] 
cisions le 1 
Aditi, ading 


) Maste 


ers an interdisciplinary 
of public policy with a 
The program is directed by the 


olicy and draws upon faculty and relevant 
nts within the University 
and Resource Policy Pro 


ation of the specific are 

and resource policy. This material includes the 
to effective policy regarding the environment 

. ring the core material, a student is also expe 
ce 


in an area of articular interest by choosing an 
*Pectj 


Te p He candidates should consult with the d 
licy Program 


gram presents in its core re 


quirement a 
as that affect decisions mad 


e in the broad area 
analytic tools required for 
and natural resources In 
acted to develop specific 
approved elective field 
irector of the Environmental and Re- 


T Of Arts in the 


field of publ 
Policy. 


ic policy with a conc entration in e 
Prerequisite: a b 


nvironmental and 
achelor's degree with a B 


average (or equivalent) in a 


TION 


160 


| social science, natural science, or other relevant area from an accredited college or univer 


| 
sity and an introductory course in statistics 


Required 
hool of 


l'he general requirements stated under ( 'olumbian College and Graduate S« 


Arts and Sciences 


b) Twenty-six hc 
nclude some of these courses may substitute 
237; EnHe 240; E&RP 210; PSc 203; PAd 205; Stat 


urs of core courses selected from the following (students whose 


backgrounds i additional courses in the 
elective field): BiSc 208, 243; Econ 217, 
183 (or other appropriate statistical techniques course) 

c) Twelve hours of courses selec ted from those listed in one of the following ele 


fields. Check the Undergraduate Programs Bulletin for 100-level courses 
Earth Sciences: Geog 107, 108, 136, 137, 219, 220 Geol 105, 122, 128, 274 
ology: BiSc 126, 154, 155, 156, 157, 167 or 168, or 169, 242; Geog: 220, 290, 291 
EMat 221, 222; Geog 134; IAff 222; PSc 223, 224 (the School of Engineering An 
is 


active 


F 
Energy 
Applied Science offers many courses relevant to this area; some may be inc luded int 
program 
Resource Management: Econ 161, 162; Geog 132, 133, 222, 230, 290, 291 
Undertaken at the completion of the student's program; 
\e investigation of a specific problem in environmental an 
posed solution in a manner that integrates the 


(d) Comprehensive Project 
the comprehensive project is tl 
resource policy and the development of a pro 
urriculum with the course work in the elective field 


ore ( 


Merchan! 


Seminar in Environmental and Resource Policy (3) 
1d to the formation © 


Approaches to environmental decision making as relate 
environmental and resource policy. Emphasis on the development of a practică 
odel to be used in the evaluation and incorporation of disparate informatio" 
levant to an environmental issue. Serves as preparation for the € omprehensiV 
legree candidates in the program or enrollment with perm’ 


41 


project Limited to « 
sion of the instructor 


ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE 


Committee on Environmental Science 
H. Merchant (Director), H Vandermer, A. Viterito 
"S 
ences offers a multidisc iplin®’ 
al scien 
healt 


Columbian College and Graduate S« hool of Arts and Sci 
se of Master of Science in the field of environment 


le an understanding of the impact upon human 
as encountered in the work place 


program leading to the degre 
The curriculum is designed to provi: 
f environmental exposures, especially 


'6 

Master of Science in the field of environmental science—Prerequisite: à bachelo 

degree with a B average from an acc redited college or University and an introduci?" 

course in statistics 
Required 

quirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate 


a) The general re 
Arts and Sciences ^n 301 
(b! Thirty hours of core courses: Chem 205; Econ 217, 237; EnHe 201, 240, 256, 270." 
PSc 222; Stat 127 
work selected in consultation with the advise: 


(c) Six hours of additional course i 
(d) Comprehensive Project—Undertaken at the completion of the student's pro nt! 


i je 
jroject is the investigation of a spec ific problem in environ cot 


the comprehensive | 
nt of a proposed solution in a manner that integrates 


health and the developme 
curriculum with the elective courses 


ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH pë 
ander 

201 Introduction to Epidemiology (3) Vander ap 
Ecologic? 


lology of epidemiology and biostatistics 


Principles and methoc 
i mycology: cou!” 


proach to health and disease, inc luding parasitology anc 
240 Environmental Impact Statement Procedures and 

Environmental Law (3) ed 

The rationale for environmental impact statements from the viewpoint gib 

nature and origins of environmental concerns. Government agencies resp aini 

for environmental impact statements; current statutes and regulations ? 


to the environment 


256 Introduction to Environmental Health ( 
Organizations, func tions 
the environment. Economic impact upo 
control and preventive 
Industrial Hygiene (3) 
Industrial health hazards: chemical 
Vapors, gases and organic 
temperature biological eff 
illumination, 


practices 
270 


expos 


ects, 
sound, pressure, and particu 
of industrial health hazards 


Professore F 


Se Amling, T.M. Barnhill (Chair), W.E 
©8Sorial Lecturers T. Curry, D. Shaw 

4 SOCiate Professors J.M Sa hlis, N.G. Cohen, P.S F 

z Ssociate 


Professorial Le turer R. Strand 


*rofessors S.B Jenkins, G.M 


Professor 


z Ssistant F Jabbour 
“Sistant | ial Lecturer R. Petruska 
See the School of Business and Pu 
ation leading to the de 
ation, and Doctor o 
£20 Business Financial 
Management (3) 
This course is a First- 
to satisfy a Second-Level requirement 
Clal management finar 
ing and structure, risk 
Accy 201, Ec on 217 
Financial Decision Making (3) 
> ‘heory and practice of business linance 


emp 
Short-term uses and sources of funds on the 
or 220 ( 


(Fall and spring) 
Capital Formation (3) 
Jeterminants of 
Special emphasis on the level and risk 
rates. The role and management of financ 
‘ina 120 or 220 
Investment Analy 
isk~reward 
economy, inc 
emphasis on 
(Fall 


Administ, 


I 


grees of Master of Ac 
Ministr 


f Philosophy 


icial analysis, sources 


Mgt 218 


and 270 


N 
N 


S 


(Fall and spring 


lustry, company, and market; 
theory and computer me 
and spring) 
Mancial Management (3) 
Advanced , 


'thods 


ase studies in financial m 

Udgeting, financing with debt 

requisite Fina 22 

“Conomic, Soci 

; >ame as UPRE 225 
„mancing Real Estate Dev 


(Fall and spring) 
al, and Legal Aspects of Rea 


elopment (3) 


>», “ame as UPRE 226 
* ‘Toblems in Real Estate Development (3) 
228 vame as UPRE 227 
E Real Estate Development Planning and Design 
231 g 8 as UPRE 228 


*minar: Iny 


P estment and Portfolio Management (3) 
C 
s "rtfolio management theory, 
eso 
Search on Investment analysis and 
theory, 


cases, and compi 


, Current practices, and re 


n society and industry 


compounds; ph 


radiation (elec tromagnetic 


301 Applied Epidemiology and Environmental Health (3) 
Lectures, seminars, and case studies Epidem 
lems of the community 
FINANCE 


blic Management for programs of 


Level requirement for M.B A. students; it 
Theory 
analysis, cost of capital 


(Fall and spring 


aving and investment and re 


structure and te 


sis and Portfolio Management (3 
analysis of security investments, 


introduction to portfolio man 


anagement; working capital 
and equity, dividend policy, and x 


] Estate Development (3) 


application, and c omputer mode 


portfolio management v 
uter applications Prerequisite: Fin 


3 


Vandermer 
gulations at all levels to control 


in carrying out 


Staff 
dusts, metallic fumes and 
ysical hazards such as high- and low 
, ultraviolet ionizing), 
revention and control 


ure to toxic 


late pollution; j 


Aavedal, Thomas 


iological solutions to health prob- 


Seale, W. Handorf 


'eyser, M.S. Klock 


t study in business 


countancy, Master of Business Ad 


Klock, Jabbour, Handorf 


Seale, Jenkins 
may not be used 
policy, and practice in tinan- 
nds, investing, capital budget- 
and dividend policy. Prere 


of fu 
2quisite 


Sachlis, Peyser, Klock 


yhasizing the impacts of long- and 


firm's value. Prerequisite: Fina 120 


Jenkins, Handorf 
sultant funds flow are evaluated 


rm structure of interest 


ial institutions is stressed Prerequisite 


Amling, Cohen, Klock 


including analysis of national 


agement: 
Prerequisite: Fina 120 or 220 


Barnhill, Cohen 
policy, capital 
aluation. Pre- 


Fuller 
Staff 


Staff 


(3) Greene 


Amling 
ling. Independent 
with emphasis on 
a 223 (Fall) 
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Barnhill, Seale 


235 Futures Markets: Trading and Hedging (3) 
Organization and regulation of futures markets. Alternative strategies for trading 

of futures contracts for possible hedging uses High risk—high return investment! 

The use of futures markets to manage risks. Prerequisite Intro” 


| financl® 


alternatives 
economics, statistics, computer usage, and 


ductory courses in 
management (Fall and spring) 
237 Personal Financial Advising (3) Cohe? 
For students preparing to be personal financial advi 
pensions, investing, budgets, estates and trusts, and insurance into com 


e 
nancial plans. Regulation, professional ethics, and # 
of computer spre? 


Í 
sors; the combination © 


taxes, 
prehensive personal fi 


economics of advisory firms are also covered. Extensive use 
sheets and case studies. Prerequisite: Fina 221, 223; Accy 261 (Spring) 
239 Financial Theory (3) Peyser, Klo 
men 


f financial topics, including asset manage 


In-depth theoretical analysis o 
ewor 


financial structure, dividend policy, and the capital asset pricing fram 

Prerequisite: Fina 221, 223 " 
T: " ial Tonics Stal 
290 Special Topics (3) : 


Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be 1? 


peated once for credit uf 
298 Directed Readings and Research (3) pur 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) sui 
300 Thesis Research (3) pun 
311 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) * 
Same as SMPP 311 PP 
321 Seminar: Financial Markets (3) Peysert, o 
Research seminar in corporate finance, investments and financial markets- ™ 
be repeated once for credit. Prerequisite Fina 222, 231, 239 quil 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr “b 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination May 
repeated for credit otal 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) - 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for « redit 
FORENSIC SCIENCES 
Professors T.P. Perros, J.E. Starrs, T.F Courtless, Jr., C. O'Rear (Chair), W.F Rowe 
Adiunct Professor C.G. McW right 
Professorial Lecturers E.G. Howe, K.E. Melson, R.C. Morin 
Associate Professor N.T. Lappas wn JM 
Associate Professorial Lecturers W.A. Bayse, S.R. Lorigo, R.E. Easton, G Epstel™ 
Carter sJ cib 


l Lecturers L. O'Grady, S.W. Bentley, W.E. Clancy, E.L. Lee Il, 


Assistant Professoria 
R.G. Chesnut, R.V. Ferris, D.A. Pluc hinsky, J.F. Larner 


J.T. Martin, J.J. Conway, 


Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree from an 
beha 


Master of Forensic Sciences 
] academic or professional experience in the 5 


tution of higher learning anc 
biological, or physical sciences or in law, medicine, or law enforcement , ado” 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College and 6f MT d 
School of Arts and Sciences. Students must complete 36 « redit hours of approved Sys 
work; students approved for a thesis must complete 30 credit hours of course wo T. 
thesis (equivalent to 6 credit hours). ForS 220, 221, 224, and 225 are require, "LI 
students. ForS 224 may be waived for students having an LL.B. or J.D degree . KT 
accredited law school. The following are also required: (1) 9 hours selected from Phi 


202, 203, 204, and 205; (2) 9 hours selected from ForS 214, 260, 261, 265, and yr peb” 
remaining credit hours must be selected in « onsultation with the advisor from t "s 
s. It is strongly recom "mu 


ioral sciences, law, management science, or forensic sciences qu 
: e 
that students participate in the forensic sciences practicum All candidates are? 
a written Master's Comprehensive Examination e 
e 
lecular biology g coll 
an accredi 


pass 


Master of Forensic Sciences with a concentration in forensic mo 
uisite: a bachelor's degree in the biological or physical sciences from 


or university i ore? d 

4 ? 

Required: the general require e ane pro" 
l i of 


School of Arts and Sciences. The program of studies c 


ments stated under Columbian Colleg 
50 
nsists of 40 credit hours 


Course work Bioc 221-22 


<<, 250; BiSc 229 or ForS 201 BiSc 228, 230, 274, 275 ForS 295 
Micr z <9, and Stat 12 7 are required of all students The remaining required hours are electives 
Chosen in consultation with the advisor. The Bioc 221-22 requirement 
| equivalent 


ourses have been take 


may be waived 


within the last two years 
Program. | 


as à part of a graduate degree 
“ach student must participate in a departmental seminar in forensic molecular 
ology each semester, All candidates are required to pass a written Master's Comprehensive 
| Examir n i i 
Master of S tence in the field of chemical toxicology— Prerequisite: c ompletion of the 
first three years of the combined B.S./M.S program in chemical toxicology (see Chemistry 
Department) or its equivalent. Ci 


urses may be required ademic deficiencies 
requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate 
oilowing courses are required: Bioc 221~22 Phyl 191 
ted from ForS 246, 248, 249 
and Stat 


Required 
choo] of A 
Phar 203 


to remove ac 
the genera] 


rts and 


€ T T} f 
eciences. [he f 


ForS 240, 245, and 242 or 270; two courses selec 
‘ors 299 


300 or Chem 299-300 Chem 134, 141-42 
Studer ho have not had t! 


t 
nts w nese courses or tl 


pass a Mas 


3 Five-Year Bache 
See the | 


269 
will be required of 
All candidates are 


eir equivalent 


ter's Comprehensive |} xamination 


required to 


lor of Science/] faster of Science in the f 


ndergraduate Pr grams Bi 


leld of 


chemical toxi 


liletin 
ica ster 0j 5cience in Forensic St lence 
or physical sciences from an ge or university 

» quired: the genera! requirements stated under 
Work e t Arts and Sciences The program of study « 
p à thesis (equivalent to 6 ¢ redit ! 


Dnoursj 
to meet the career objectives 
iemistry 


toxicology, 


Prerequisite: a bachelor's 


degree in tf 
accredited colle 


he biolog 


Columbi 


College and Graduate 
onsists of 30 credit hours of course 
programs of study w ill be 
otudents may Specialize in 
or serology. Each such program of study must include ForS 


in the departmental semin 


Individualized 
(f each student 
*25. All candidates must also participate 
Mesta ‘ 

lester The remaining credit h 
" Sciences 
Medica] scier 


ar each 

approved courses in the 
biological and physical sciences management science, 
It is strongly re ommended that students 
racticum. All candidates ; 


urs must be selected from 


law, or basi 
1ces 


participate in the forensic 


lences , 


ire required to pass a writt 


n Master’s ( /omprehensive 


ustice Prerequisite à bachelor's degree irom an 
ge or university 
the general 


| Columbian College and 
Of Arts an 


Graduate 

t 36 credit hours of apy 
aw, Criminology, management science. s 
20, 221.224. 225 997 


442, £27, 265, 266, 27 
All candidates are required to 


he program of study ¢ onsists 
g 
forensic sciences, | 


roved 
JSV; . ` 
rey SYchology ForS 21 


OCIOlOgV, 
: 290, and Soc 259, 261 are 
pass a written Master's Comprehensive 

It is strongly rece mmended that students participate in the forensi 
cum 


sciences 
T Of Arts in the fiel 
"Ce. Pre Cra — 

"requisite: a bachelor's degree from an accredited colle 


the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate 
6 Work s and Sciences. The program of studv « onsists of 36 credit hours of 
TM lentie upon the forensic s¢ iences law, accounting 
25 287 dy tec hniques and management ForS 203, 224 
£74, and Stat 197 are recommended. All candid 
Pate in "?I»prehensive Examination. | 


le 
Sciences practicum 


d of criminal justice with a concentration in crime in com 


ge or university 
00] of , 

: XE Art approved 
drawing computer science 


225, 229, 232, 233 234, 235 
ates are required to p 


pass a written 
t is strongly recommended that students partici 


forensi 
in the field of ¢ riminal 
Reg, Terequisite a back 
general 
{ / 
ork “4 i rts and 
t ' Stuc er 
b, 1 
Sis ts 


justice with a con entration in sec urity manage- 


d college or university 

er Columbian College and Graduate 
ts must complete 36 credit hours of approved course 
Sis must complete 30 credit h 


OUTS of course work Į 
10urs). The program of study « onsists of course 


management science 
'nagement. Courses are selected from ForS 214 


7, 266, 267, 290, 295 5oc 263. All candidates are 


ielor's degree from an accredite 
requirements stated und 
Sciences. Studen 
3pproved for a the 
tom  QUivalent to 6 credit } 

' forensic 
$34 5, and se 

hdi 


lus a 
work drawing 
investigative tech 
224, 229, 232 233, 


sciences, 
, curity mz 
«52 254 » 


256, 2 


law, Criminology, 


required to pass a 


TION 
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written Master’s Comprehensive Examination It is strongly recommended that students 


participate in the security management practicum 


plinary programs leading to the degrees ol Master of Arts, Master ol 


and Master of Science in Forensic science may 1n¢ lude course wor 
National Law Center, the Sc hool 
biological: 


The interdisci 
Forensic Sciences 
1e School of Business and Public Management, the 
aduate course work in the behavioral, 


Iniversity. Students work closely with their 
Yeir interests, needs, and background know? 


from tł 
of Medicine and Health Sciences, and gr 
and physical science departments o! the | 
advisors in setting up a program that meets tl 
edge. The Department of Forensic Sciences 1s affiliated with the Armed Forces Institute 9 
Pathology and with the Council of Higher Education, Commonwealth of Virginia, in 


programs of mutual ex hange of students, courses, and facilities. For further information: 


contact the Department ot Forensic Sciences 


A research field in forensic chemistry 1s available in the Ph.D. program in the Chemist!Y 


Department 
201 Forensic Serology I (3) Lappas, Row? 
Principles of the forensic analysis of blood and other biological materials Spe 
cific procedures and techniques used in forensic serology. Laboratory exercises 
Perros, Rowe 

ntal methods to the examination 
hic and spectrophotometric teci 


202 Instrumental Analysis (3) 
Principles and application of various instrume 
of criminal evidence, including chromatograp 
niques and mass spectrometry Laboratory exercises 

203 Examination of Questioned Documents (3) 

Theory and principles of handwriting and handprinting, dupl 
paper manufacture and fiber analysis; studies of paper and metho« 
questioned documents Laboratory exercises 

204 Firearms and Toolmark Identification (3) Rowe 

Methods for identifying firearms, cartridge casings, toolmarks, tire marks an 


» teil! 
Bohn, Epste" 
icating processe" 


"ini 
is of examinite 


footprints. Laboratory exercises " 
' N 
O'Rear, Row 


205 Personal Identification (3) Ji 
Methods of personal identification based on sketches, fingerprints, vor epriD^ 
odontology, and study of skeletal remains ig 

214 Forensic Psychiatry (3) Howe, Mori 

psychiatry, psychiatric treatment, fr 


Introduction to the constructs of dynamic [ 
the nomenclature of mental disorders. Consic 
and cross-examination in hospitalization anc 


leration of expert testimony, ° 
vases 
1 criminal cas we 


examination, : 
O'Real ^ og 


220 Physical Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3) 
Survey of forensic physical sciences; fingerprints, firearm and toolmark OF 
inations, document examinations, and examinations of trace evidence, sue d 
glass, soil, paint, hairs, and fibers; crime scene investigations; qualification ce 
preparation of expert witnesses; operation and functioning of the forensic scie? 
laboratory ow? 
Lappa‘: nsi 


221 Biological Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3) s 
rology, and toxicology. The role of the for im? 
tion of the " " 
rials: 


s rad 


Principles of forensic pathology, se 
laboratory in the identification of human remains; determina 


cause, and manner of death; partial individualization of biological mate 


the detection of drugs in biological materials 
224 Criminal Law I (3) Clancy, Melson, 9 " 

Principles of « riminal law and procedure, preparation and presentation 
itnesses, and methods of legal research jart” 


dence, examination of w 
Melson, O'Grady: has 


225 Criminal Law II: Evidence (3) 
Procedural rules affecting the collection and use of physic al evidence. Emp ty 
on court opinions defining the rules of search and seizure and admissiDY “ 
evidence. Prerequisite: ForS 224 „grad! 


Melson, 0 tto? 


i 
\inary hearing: du” 
roce 


27 Criminal Law III: Procedure (3) 
Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the prelirm 
speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, postconvic tion P 
Prerequisite: ForS 224 É 
229 Criminal Law IV: Contracts (3) opt 
Concepts and principles of law encountered in commercial activities: co f de 
negotiable instruments, and bankruptcy Emphasis on r 
contracting practices. Statutes and government regul 


n 4 
sales, ecognition nist 
ceptive ation 8? 


contracts 


FORENSIC SCIENCES 165 


) 


32 Crime in Commerce 


I: Accounting (3) 
Principles of account 


ing: abuse and misuse of 
accounting in the iInvestig 


Crime in Commerce II: 
Governmental and prive 
ventory management: 
supplies 

234 Crime in Commerce 


Lorigo 


accounting procedures; use of 
ation of commercial crime 
Procurement and Supply (3 Bentley 
ate-sector techniques of in- 
dures and illicit di 


procurement procedures: 
abuse of procurement proce version of 


III: Information Systems (3) 


Bayse 

Pring iples of management information sy stems; security of information systems 
and facilities; compromising of information systems 

235 Crime in Commerce IV: Conspiracy (3 Lorigo 
Legal definition of c onspiracy; quantum of proof; use 


ot investigative tec hniques 
to establish the existence of criminal conspiracies 
“40 Principles of Toxicology (4) 
Concepts of toxic ology, includ 
Cations, drug disposition 


and toxicity evaluation 
Chemistry of Organic Medicinal Agents (3) 
A correlated study of the composition, constitution, physical and chemical 
Properties, and pharmaceutical uses of organic medicinal agents. Included are 
discussions of the heterocyclic chemistry of these agents 

Analytical Toxicology (4) 

A study of qualitative 
detection, identific 
drugs. Laboratory 
246 Environmental Toxicology (3) 

A study of the chemical substances to which 
Posed. Emphasis wil] be pl 
Clinical Toxicology (3) 

A study of the adverse effects « 
and symptoms, 
Industrial Toxic 


A study of the potential hazards encountered by worke 
exposure to raw materials, intermediates, and fi 
®xposure and methods of predic 
emphasized 

Interdisciplinary As 
Scientific and legal 
9Xpert witness, ch 
evidence, 


Lappas 
ing its historical development and modern appli- 


mechanisms of toxicity: fac tors that influe 


nce toxicity 
Prerequisite: Phar 203 or pe 


rmission of instructor 
O’Rear 


N 
= 
N 


245 


Lappas 
procedures used in the 


and potency determination of 


and quantitative princ iples and 
ation, isolation, purification, 


Lappas 
are unintentionally ex- 
additives, and air pollut 


humans 

aced on pesticides, food ants 
248 Lappas 
drugs. The signs 
emphasized 


aused by or related to the use of 
i diagnoses, and treatments will be 
249 ology (3) Lappas 
rs as a result of their 
nished products. The tyr 


es of 
ting and preventing toxic 


exposure will be 
250 í ; ic Seien 
pects of Forensic Science (3) 
aspects of current concepts 
ain of custody, 
class evidence vs 
?requisite: ForS 22 

“Moot Court (3) 
Students prepare 
experienced trial 
Problems. 


Carlon, O'Rear 
Includes qualification as an 
impact of testimony on the jury, admissibil 


ity of 
individualized evidence, and se 


arch and seizure 


N 
on 
^ 


Cribari, Martin 
and present direct testimony and are cross-examined by 
attorney in simulated courtroor 
techniques. Lectures on discovery, 
dence, chain of custody, use of notes, etc 
Topics in Security Management (3) 

1e broad spectrum of f 
Ogy, Bovernment reg 
tems, lega 


an 
n setting. Class discussions of 
admissibility of scientific 


evi- 
Prerequisite: ForS 22 


252 
Lee 
management: technol- 
and policies, corporate matters, information sys- 
international programs, congressional committees, indus- 


actors that shape modern sec urity 
ulations 


l principles, 
tria] or iz 

2 niz s 
254 € Banizations, 


associations. Potential areas of research and study 
Selected Topics (3) O'Rear 
255 Current Issues in research, Investigation, and law 
~ Security Management I (3) Lee 
isk assessment and management, redundant security Systems, cost-benefit 
analysis, Administration of personal, industrial, and physical plant security 
256 snalysis of factors that facilitate decision making in security problems 
Curity Management II (3) 


Ostage situ 
Incidents. 
manageme: 
Theories of 
Viduals, 


Lee 


ations, preparation of high-risk employees and spouses for hostage 


management of post-incident situations, host 
nt of Security Organizations (3) O’Rear 
Management, with emphasis on leade 


rship and interaction of indi- 
Broups, managers, and the organization as a whole. Disc ussions centered 


age rescue groups 


on organizations with security responsibilities, inc luding government agencies 


corporate entities, and the military 


260 Principles of Forensic Medicine (3) 


Anatomy and physiology of the human body, with em 
the processes underlying traumatic and unexpected deaths encountered in foren. 
ates to child abuse, structure and 


sic pathology. Bone growth and repair as it rel 
functions of the heart as related to sudden death, and anatomic area of the brain 


hemorrhagic lesions following trauma 


Carter 
phasis on understanding 


t 


prone to 


261 Principles of Forensic Pathology (3) 
Terminology and scientific techniques used in medico-legal investigations, sud 


den or unexpected deaths, homicides, sui ides, accidental deaths, and trauma 
Lappas, O'Re& 


265 Drugs of Abuse (3 


Chemical, pharmacological 
1 drugs, including ethanol, barbiturates, 


Primarily for M.A. degree candidates; 


Carter 


toxicological, and pathologic al characteristics ol 
narcotics, stimulants: 


commonly abusec 
open to others wit 


and hallucinogens 
permission of instructor 4 
266 Seminar: Modern Trends in Criminal Justice (3) O’Rear, Courtle® 
Recent advances in criminal justice Discussions incor 
management, social sciences and psychology 


porate several disc iplines 


including science, law, 
Lorig? 


267 Seminar: Crime in Commerce (3) 
Interdisciplinary course in ¢ urrent problems in the investigation and prosecu 


tion of commercial offenses k 
Fert? 


268 Photography in the Forensic Sc iences (3) 


t, 
use of forensic photography, including selection and use of equipme? 


Basic 

photographs as ev idence, close-up work, and common misconceptions Labor 

tory fee, $35 t 
Lapp” 


269 Forensic Toxicology I (3) 
Relevant underlying biolog 
forensic toxicology 

270 Medicinal Chemistry (3) O'Re 
Theory and principles of classification, svnthesis, and structure activity relatio 

Discussion of the complex chemical events that take place f 

with emphasis on © rue 


^ 0 
ical, chemical, and pharmacological print iples 


ships of drugs 
tween administration of a drug and its action on the user 

of abuse "m 

)7 S " d LapP® 
271 Forensic Serology II (3) et 
Laboratory examinations and classification? s 


Methods in forensic serology 
and other biological materials. Independent laboratory pro)®* 


dried blood 
$35. Prerequisite: ForS 201 or permission of instruc tor 


Laboratory fee 
272 Forensic To» 
Lectures, student se 
of current interest in forensi 
sion of instructor. Laboratory fee, $35 pow’ 
273 Forensic Chemistry I (3) : 
Examination of glass, soils, hairs, and fibers. I 
measurements using immersion methods; polarize 


Lap?” 


ology H (3) 4 
en htop” 
minars, laboratory exercises, and projects dealing with is 
toxicology. Prerequisite: ForS 245 or 269 of per 


Aboratory exercises inc lude 
od light observa! nd 
| « hemical y 
stru 


tive index 
of minerals; x-ray diffraction analysis of minerals; and classica 


physical methods of analysis. Prerequisite: ForS 202 or permission of ir 


Laboratory fee, $35 res! 
274 Management of Criminal Justice Organizations (3) O it 

Theories of management with emphasis on leadership. Interaction 0! ind oo 

uals, groups, managers, and the organization as a whole. Discussions cen 

the criminal justice system pow 
280 Forensic Chemistry II (3) ato" 

Examination of arson accelerants, textile fibers plastics, and paints Labor pm 


nid O% 
exercises include infrared spectrophotometry and pyrolysis gas—liqu! vei? 


matography of polymeric materials, as well as classical chemical anc 


methods of analysis. Prerequisite: ForS 273 Laboratory fee, $35 uril s 
290 Research in Criminal Justice (3 ' CH iusti 
An examination of the role and process of research as it serves the crimina 4 , ys 


smphasis OF io 


svstem. Presentations and discussions of the literature with € 
ral justice 


of research and analysis in formulating and evaluating crimir 


295 Research (arr.) 
Open to qualified master's de 
the department chairman OI 
appropriate staff member 


gree students. Research 


academic advisor, under 


nts 
science laboratory or « riminal justice agency of an appro 
priate staff member. Students must preregister for this course. Credit for the 
course cannot be used toward the 36 credit hours required for the master’s degree 
Thesis Research (3—3) 


Staff 


Internship experience in à forensi 
under the supervision 


299-300 
GENETICS 


Committee on Ge 


netics 
pO. Schiff (Director), S.L. Adhya, W F. Anderson, J. Battey, J. Brady, K.M. Brown, D.J 
w ick, J. Chou, N.H Colburn, R.G Crystal, R.F. De Giovanni-Donnelly D.D. Derse, 
, Drohan, R.C. Gallo, C.T 


Garrett, G.L. Gilliland. D Goldman, G. Hager, B H. Howard, 
Lw Hoyer, V.W Hu, D.E. Johnson, K.A Kennedy, R.L. Kincaid, P.D Kind, A. Kumar 
/ Larsen, W.M. Leach, R Mage, K.H. McKennev. C R. Merril, T.W Moody, D. Morris 


vty Brien, S. Patierno, J.C. Petrice lani, U.R. Rapp, K.N. Rosenbaum B. Safer, J. Schlom 
sA, Zimmer 


Columbian College and Graduate Sx hool 
> Program le 
< genetics, 


partment 
Ogy, Pathol 
Quire 
tts and S 


of Arts and Sciences offers an intere 
ading to the degrees of Master of Sc ience and 


This program is directed by a committee whose members are dr. 
S of Biochemistry, Biological Sciences, Mic robiology, Obstetrics 
gy, and Pharmacology and from government agencies and private industry 
ments for admission are stated under Columbian College and Graduate S hool of 
Clences. The undergraduate program must have included the following: 8 credit 
> each in biology, inorganic chemistry, and organic chemistry; 6 credit hours in 
the oll 6 credit hours in English composition and literature; one course in at le 
owing genetics, cell biochemistry, cell or molecular biology 


lepartmen 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field 
awn from the 
and Gynex ol- 


ast two of 
areas 


ng ter of S lence in the field of genetics—Required the 
Quine Olumbian College and Graduate Sc hool of Arts and S 
Credit h In this program must include Gnet 201 and Gnet 
Neti Ours of course work are to be selected, with tł 

'5, from the departmental courses listed below 


general requirements stated 
ciences. The 30 credit hours 
299—300. The remaining 22 


1e approval of the Committee on 


undo ctor of Philosophy in the field of genetics Required the general require 
4. Columbian College and Graduate Sc hool of Arts and Scienc es 
10.1- 2Clude Gnet 301, 8—10 credit hours of bio hemistry, 6— 
selected dit hours of genetics, and 3 credit hours of statistics 
depart rom the departmental listings below (Course 
Progr, ont Concerned, except for 100-leve 
8 Bulletin ) 


> 
“01 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2) 
*Ctures on s 


ments stated 
The program of stud 


y 
8 credit hours of cell I 


jiology, 
These courses may t} 
descriptions are liste 
l courses, which are listed in thel 


)e 
d under the 
Jndergraduate 


Staff 

elected topics by members of the Committee on Genetics Required 

of all master’s degree candidates in the Genetics Program Prerequisite degree 

sp Candidacy or permission of program director (Fall) 

36 Biochemical Genetics and Inherited Metabolic Diseases (2) 
Bio hemical aspects of genetics and « ontributions of mole 
Standing of h 


uman mutations and hereditary diseases. Pre 
did 


acy or permission of program direc tor. (Spring) 
"search (arr.) 


Sargent 
ular biology to under- 
requisite: degree can- 
295 
)pen to qualified master's degre 
t 


Staff 
e students. Research on r 
e Committee on Genetics. M 


problems approved by 


ay be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


Staff 
on probiems approved by 
the supervision of an 


297 Security Management Practicum (1) O'Rear 
Open to qualified master's degree students Internship experience in an agency or 
corporate unit with security responsibilities, under the supervision of an appro 
priate staff member. Students must preregister for the course Credit for the 
Course cannot be used toward the 36« redit hours required for the master's degree 

298 Forensic Sciences Practicum (1) O'Rear 
Open to qualified master's degree stude 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Staff 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3 
Staff 


301 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2) 
Lectures on selected topics by members of the Committee on Genetics. Required 


of all Ph.D. candidates in the Genetics Program Limited to students enrolled 
in the Genetics Program unless special permission is obtained from the director. 
(Fall) 

198 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
May be repeated for credit 


199 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


Staff 


Anat 203 Human Developmental Anatomy 
Bioc 221-22 General Biochemistry 
Bioc 223 Physical Biochemistry 
Bioc 234 Structure and Function 
Bioc 250 Molecular Biology 
Bioc 251 Advanced Topics in Molecular Biology 
Bioc Biochemical and Molecular Aspects of Selected Diseases 
Bioc 266 Cellular Biology 
Bioc 270 Biochemistry and Cell Biology of the Immune Response 
BiSc 102 Cell Biology 
BiSc 103 Cell Biochemistry 
BiSc 104 Cell Biochemistry Laboratory 
BiSc 107 Genetics 
BiSc 108 Genetics Laboratory 
BiSc 109 Advanced Genetics 
BiSc 114 Principles of Development 
BiSc 115 Experimental Developmental Biology 
BiSc 126 Radiation Biology 
BiSc 137 Introductory Microbiology 
BiSc 220 Seminar: Cell or Plant Biochemistry 


of Proteins and Enzymes 


BiSc 227 Seminar: Genetics 

BiSc 228 Population Genetics 

BiSc 229 Cytogenetics 

BiSc 230 Human Genetics 

BiSc 249 Seminar: Developmental Biology 

BiSc 272 Electron Microscopy 

BiSc 274 Gene Regulation and Genetic Engineering 
BiSc 275 Introduction to Recombinant DNA Tec hniques 
Micr 229 Immunology 

Micr 233 Virology 

Micr 258 Microbial Genetics 


Micr 260 Cellular Immunology 
Phar 203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology 
Phar 220 Molecular Events in Toxic Actions 


Phar 222 Genetic Toxicology 

Phar 242 Molecular Carcinogenesis 

Stat 127 Statistics for the Biological Sciences 

Stat 129 Introduction to Computing 
GEOBIOLOGY 


Committee on Geobiology 
A. Brooks (Acting Chair), M.A. Buzas, R.E. Knowlton, D.L. Lipscomb, I 


L. Osterman, A. Viterito 


1 merchan! 


n 
Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepar tejd 
tal program leading to the degrees ot Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy int eo the 
of geobiology. The program is directed by a committee whose members are drawn fro? and 
ents of Anthropology, Biological Sciences, Geography and Regional Scienc® 


Departm «tion and 
lationships with the Smithsonian Institut 


Geology. It is enhanced by cooperative re 


SCIENCE 
the U 


i S. Geological Survey. St 
t 


udents may elect 
lé general 


t to specialize in paleoantl 
program tramework of evolutionary biology, paleoecol 
A bachelor's degree in anthropology, biology, botany 

p g 
from this University or an equivalent degree from another 
earning, is required for admission to the 
Tate 


zoology or « omparative 
lominid 


opology within 
ogy, and paleontology 
geography, geology, or zoology 
accredited institution of higher 
program. Prerequisite: ¢ 


ourse work in inverte 
vertebrate anatomy or human 


anatomy, organic evolution or 
ology, historical geology, invertebrate or vertebrate paleon- 
statistical methods, and genetics GW courses that correspond to 
respectively, BiSc 130 or 132 or Anth 146 BiSc 150 or Anth 147 
seol 151 or 154 or Anth 148, Stat 91 


and BiSc 107 
Master of Science 
under Columbian College and ( 


cludes 30 ; redit 
Course 


evolution, general ex 
tology or primatology 

these prerequisites are, 
| BiSc 154, Geol 2. ( 


in the field of geobiology—Required: the general 


sraduate School of Arts and Scie 
work, plus a thesis (equival 
210, Geol 254 and 255, 
"éClives are selec ted in consultation with th 
| anatomy, anthropology 

the 100 level 


requirements stated 
nces. The program in- 
ent to 6 credit hours). Required 
and two field courses in diffe 
e committee from 
biological scien« es, geolo 
are to be found 


hours of course v 
s include BiS« rent disciplines 
a list of relevant courses in 
gy, and geography Listings of courses at 
in the Undergraduate Programs Bulletin 

Doctor of Phil 
Stated unde 
Includes 48 
equire 


osophy in the field of geobiology 
r Columbian College and ( 
credit hours of ¢ 
d courses include 


Required: the gene 
;raduate School of Arts a 
ourse work, plus a dissertat 


ral requirements 
nd Sciences. The program 
lon (equivalent to 24 credit hours 


i BiSc 208 and 210; Geol 254 255, and 263; and two field courses 
ndi } , 
l different disciplines. Electives are to be selected as for the master s degree (to total, with 
le required courses, at least 48 credit hours) 
Resear, h fields: Any subdisc ipline of anthropology, biology geography 
Pertains to rese. 


or geology that 
arch in ecology and evolution 


295 Research (arr ) 


Research on problems approved by the staff 

299. 3, advanc ed training. May t 
7900 Thesis Research (3-3) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr 


Limited to students 


prepar 
May be repeated for credit 
399 Disse 


rtation Research (arr 
Limited to Dox tor of Phil 


Open to qualified students with 


e repeated for credit 


ing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 


osophy candidates. May be repeated 


FOG 
ÜGRApHy AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 


b 

p essor J.C 
n 

; Ofessorio] Le 

ASSOC late 

: SSistant 


for credit 


Lowe, D.E. Vermeer (Chair) 


cturers E. Marasciulo, | 


Banister, M.] Sagers 
Professorial 


Lecturers J.A. Zinn, S.E 5. Mastran, 


W.B. Wood 
Professors A. Viterito, M.W Lewis, D.M. Hart, M.D Price 

In xc vi Arts in the field of geography Prerequisite a bachelor’s degree with a major 

quired Or in a related field in the social or natural sciences. M 
Sc ool of : the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate 

] ysisl rts and Sciences. Course work must include Geog 105 (Tex hniques of Spatial 

| and 250 

Cre, E and nonthesis options are available The thesis option requires a minimum of 30 
comp Mi" of course work, including Thesis Researc h; the nonthesis option requires 
Co N of 36 credit hours of graduate work All d 


egree candidates must take a Master's 


mpr 
ehe : 
the Dreh sive Examination that covers the substance of academi 


D ; 
PlOgram of study 


“ude 
will}, ents entering the program without a bac 
* Tac re 
en, lülred to take 


nts 
Bron, : must have 


work pursued under 


lo 


helor's degree with a major in geography 


as determined by the department Allentering 
or its equivalent, from each of the following 
Geog 108, 132, 135) population/cultural political 
46); urban/economic geography (Geog 125, 140. 141) 

osen field of specializ each student will select elec tives 


within the department or from related programs and depart- 


prerequisite courses 
completed one course. 
resource geography | 
Depend (Geog 127, 145, 1 
m ap tng upon the cl 
PrOpriate courses 


m 
m 


ation, 


169 


170 OURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ments within the University or the Consortium of Universities. The student's program of 
study will be developed in consultation with the advisor and graduate committee 


Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geobiology, see Geobiology: 


With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 


Bulletin for course listings 
219 Seminar: Climatology (3) Viterito 
Atmospheric circulation systems, controls, and distribution Elements of synop* 

tic climatology, including climate modeling 


220 Seminar: Climatic Change (3) 
Climatic historv; examination of natural and induced climatic change 


Seminar: Resources and the Environment (3) Lewis, Viterito 
Analysis of the spatial variations and interrelationships of resources and the 


Viterito 


environment 
223 Seminar: The Population-Food Balance (3) 
Spatial problems associated with the dynamics and interaction of popula 


Price 
tion 
growth and agricultural output 


224 Seminar: Political Geography (3) 
Examination of the political factor in location theory and analysis of the nature 0 


Staff 


political territories 
225 Seminar: Transportation and Development (3) 
Transportation and communication in the organization of space 
230 Seminar: Resource Issues in Development (3) 
A consideration of the differential regional implications of and responses to 
resource and environmental policy decisions due to regional differences in 


Lowe 


Lewis 


societal and physical parameters 
Seminar: Urban Geography (3) 
Evolving morphology and internal spatial patterns of cities 
244 Seminar: Urban Systems and Development (3) 
Central place theory and other theories of urban location and the organization o 


Lowe 


24 
staff 


systems of cities 1 
250 Regional Development (3) Har 
Geographic perspectives on theory, planning, and programmatic aspec ts of re 


gional development, with case studies 


261 Latin American Geopolitical Trends (3) Marasciul 


Political and economic factors in a development context; emphasis on nature 
and human resources and environmental and land use issues : 
265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) Sager 
Survey of U.S.S.R. regions and major topical themes of Soviet geography, inclu 
ing population, energy, agriculture, transportation, and regional developmen 
266 Seminar: Geographic Perspectives on Contemporary China (3) Banist* 
China's development prospects: environmental constraints, population grown] 
and regional differences in the context of Chinese cultural patterns and polit 
organization lier 
290 Principles of Demography (3) Bou 
Same as Econ/Soc/Stat 290. Jie! 
291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) Bou 
Same as Econ/Soc/Stat 291 stall 
295 Research (arr.) ; 
May be repeated for credit staff 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


GEOLOGY 


anle! 
Professors F.R. Siegel, A.G. Coates (Research), R.C. Lindholm, J.F. Lewis, p J. Ste 


(Research), G.C. Stephens (Chair) 
Adjunct Professor W. Back 
Associate Professorial Lecturers J.F. Sutter, W.C. Shanks 
Assistant Professors R.P. Tollo, L.E. Osterman 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers L.E. Edwards, M.J. Baedecker, C. Zheng 


sEOLOGY 


Master of 


science in the field of 
Arts or Ba 


1 of geology 
helor of Sci« 


g Prerequisite the 
ince with a major in geology 

. Required: the 

2Chool of Arts and S iences 


general requirements stated 
Candidate 


Both the 


| 30 credit hours of course work is required 
| the Master's Examination before ¢ ompletin 
a minimum ot 36 cre 
128, 189, 219, 27 
241 or 243 


degree of Bachelor of 


under Columbian Co 
Course work must include ( 
s are required to pass a Master's Examina 
'sis and nonthesis options ar 


llege and Graduate 
601 205, 240, 261, and 272 
tion 
e available. Under the thesis option, a minimum of 
including Geol 299-300: ¢ andidates must pass 
gtheir thesis work. Under the nonthesis option 
dit hours of course work is required; course work must include Geol 
4, and 295. Two electives must be« hosen from Geol 216 or 263, 211 22 
, and 158 or 254 or 266 


Master 0j 5cience in the field of geoche mistry (an interdepa 
te Departments of Ge ology and Chemistry) 
Major in geology or in« 

“quired: the general requirements stated 
School of Arts and Scie 
| Or Other upper-level cl 
05,111,122, 124.13 
mprehe; 
lésis wor 


rtmental degree offered by 
Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a 
hemistry and, at a minimum, introductory courses in the other field 
under Columbian College and Graduate 
'nces, including Chem 111-12; Geol 240 241 or 243, 249; Chem 213 
emistry course approved by the advisor and Geol 299—300. Geol 
2, 136, 151, and 152 may not be taken lor graduate credit. The Master's 
isive Examination must be taken before registration f 


k. Stat 129 or anotl 


or the second half of the 


advisor must be 


ier course approved by the passed 
Master of s, lence and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geobiology—see Geobiology 
Do tor of P 


under Colum 
comple 


Stratigr 


hilosophy in the field of geology 


bian College and Graduate Schoo 


tion of the General Examination in three fields. 
‘phy, or structural 


geology 

Mento fields: geochemistry, hydrogeology 
ogy, stratigraphy, and struc tural geology 

by ector of Philosophy in the field 
under Geology and Chemistry Department 
d lumbi 
nd either Stat 
Xamination ir 


Required: the general requirements stated 


l of Arts and Sciences and the satisfactory 


one of which must be in petrology, 


mineralogy, paleontology, petrology sedi- 


of geochemistry (an interde partmental degree offered 
Required: the general requiremen 


t Arts and Scien es, 


s) ts stated 
an College and Graduate Sx hool 
118 and 119 or Stat 91 


1 four fields, in« luding 


including Stat 129 
completion of the ( 
geochemistry and chemistry 


, and the satisfactory eneral 


rmission, a limited number of 100-le 
ate credit; adc 


for course 


vel courses in the department may be taken 


litional course work is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 
listings 


205 


Seminar in Geology (1) 


Staff 
211 Special topics each semester. May be repeated for credit ; 
<11 Advanced Mineralogy (3) Tollo 
eview of the detailed struc ture, crystal « 


hemistry, and phase relations of rock- 
rming minerals Application of mineralogic data to the solution of geologic 
Problems is emphasized. Prerequisite: Geol 111. 112 (or equivalent); or y 

Sion of the instructor (Spring, odd years) 
Pedimentary Petrography (3) 
denti 


fc 
ermis- 
216 


Lindholm 
imentary rocks 
» 261; or permis- 


fication, classification, and interpretation of common sed 
"y means of the petrographic microscope Prerequisite: Geol 112 
219 08 of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25 
219 


(Fall, odd years) 
Petrogenesis (3) 


Lewis 
1€ origin of selected igneous and metamorphic rock types Prerequisite: Geo] 
224 re 118, or permission of instru tor. Laboratory fee, $22 Fall 
x. dvanced Structural Geology (3) Stephens 
Study of problems in structural analysis and tectonic 


s. Prerequisite: Geol 122 
(Spring, odd 's) 
E , üd years} 
?40 pri : 


inciples of Geochemistry (3) 


rInciples and theories on the 
elements in 
tion 


Siegel 
abundance, relationships, and distribution of the 
various rock and mineral species Prerequisite or concurrent registra- 
Geol 117 or equivalent: Chem 11—12; Math 31: Phys 1 or 3; or permission of 
Instructor Laboratory fee, $15 (Fall 


COURSES OF INSTR 


241 Marine Geochemistry (3) Siegel 
Chemical composition and physical properties of sea water, chemical ¢ omposi- 
tion and alterations of marine sediments, thermodynamics and bioc hemical 
activity in oceans. Methods of analysis and problems of measuring. Prerequisite: 


Geol 240 or permission of instructor. Recommended: Chem 22. Laboratory fee, 


$20 (Spring, even years) 

243 Geochemical Prospecting (3) 
Application of geochemical! principles and analyses to the de 
mineral and energy resources. Field trips as arranged. Prerequisite Geol 240 


Laboratory fee, $20 (Spring, odd years) 


Siegel 
tection of hidden 


249 Seminar: Geochemistry (2) Staff 
Independent topics each semester; may be repeated for credit - 

254 Evolutionary Paleobiology (3) Staff 
Consideration of modern evolutionary theory with emphasis on the fossil 
record 

255 Quantitative Paleoecology (3) Buzas 
Characteristics of populations applicable to the fossil record. Subject matter 


includes ecosystem concept, habitat, Hutchinsonian niche, life death, size- 
frequency distributions, competitive exc lusion principle, spatial distributions 
relative abundance and diversity, quantification of community biofacies Prereq. 


uisite: Geol 151—52, Stat 91; or permission of instructor (Fall, odd years 
257 Micropaleontology (3) Osterma? 
Biology, morphology, paleoecology, biogeography, and biostratigraphy of marine 


and nonmarine phosphatic, organic, siliceous, and € alcareous microfossils. Pre 
requisite: Geol 1—2 or permission of instructor (Fall, even years) 


58 Seminar: Micropaleontology (3) 
Prerequisite: Geol 257 or permission of instructor. May be repeated for cred! 


Osterman 


(Spring, odd years) 
261 Sedimentology (3) Lindholm 
Lecture and laboratory, field trips as arranged. Principles of sedimentologY' 
req 


analysis and interpretation of sedimentary processes and environments Pre 


Geol 1: Stat 91; or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $22 


uisite I 


(Spring) s 
263 Sedimentary Environments (3) Lindholt 
Study of selected depositional environments. Field trips as arranged Prerequ 


site: Geol 261. Laboratory fee (field trips), $20 (Fall, even years) 
266 Advanced Stratigraphy (3) 
Analysis of special topics 
facies, cycles of sediment 
subsurface biostratigraphy, ecological and evolutionary attributes of str 
ically useful organisms, quantitative methods, isochronology, geoc hronolob? 
and magnetic stratigraphy. Prerequisite: Geol 166 (Spring, even years) io 
Regional Geology of the Appalachians (3) To R 
Integrated analysis of the structural, stratigraphic, and tectonic evolution er 
Appalachian orogenic belt through time. Critical evaluation of recent literati 
and comparisons with other deformed areas of North America and els ut 
Required field trips provide opportunities to examine key exposures throug 


the Appalachian region (Spring, even years) pack 


Osterma® 


apt Ô 
in stratigraphy. Historical background, concept ^ 


acies 
ation, clastic and carbonate subsurface lithofacie" 
atigraP" 


N 


ewht 


274 Hydrogeology (3) ur 
The occurrence, storage, movement, quality, and problems of pollution of subs 
face water and the hydrologic properties of water-bearing materials PrereqU ig 
Geol 111, 122; Math 31; Chem 11-12; or permission of instructor (Pe 

275 Geochemistry of Groundwater (3) ridi 
Application of geochemical principles to the interpretation and predic jumi 

1 ; 


groundwater activity in regional systems; carbonate and silicate equ 

R 

weathering and redox reactions; isotopes; and contaminated aquifers e ;ctof 
H aw f : U 

site: Geol 240, 274 (may be taken concurrently), or permission of inst 


(Fall, odd years) 

276 Advanced Groundwater: Modeling (3) meti 
Review of basic theory of aquifer systems, analysis of aquifer testing, and m is 
cal methods applied to groundwater problems. Prerequisite: Geol 274 or Pe ears) 

sion of instructor. A knowledge of FORTRAN is desirable (Spring. odd y 


295 Research (arr.) Staff 
Research on stall. Open to qualified students with 
ated for credit 


problems approved by the 
advanced training. May be repe 
300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr Staff 
| Limited to students preparing 1y general examination 
May be repeated for credit 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


Fall and spring 
299 


tor the Doctor of Philosop} 


HEALTH SERVICES MANAGEMENT AND POLICY 
Professors K.J. Darr, P.N. Reeves, P.S Birnbaum, J. Ott, R.F Southby (Chair), L.G. Paw Ison 

Riegelman, M.J. Shaffer, W Greenberg, D.L. Infeld, P Budetti, R.S. Hanft 
Associate Professors D.L Zalkind, G.E. Crum, S.R Eastaugh 
Associate Professorial Lec turer D.S. Good 


See the S hool of Business and Public Management for programs of study leading to the 
de. ` '] lal ` j 
grees of Master of Health Servic es Administration Specialist in Health Services Admin 
istr; ' 
stration, and Dox tor of Philosophy 
202 Introduction to Health and Medical Care (3) Staff 
Examination of conc epts of health 


and disease from ; 


^hysical and philosophical 
perspectives. Description and analyses of various components of the } 


System, including medical te hnology and the health professions (Fall and 
Spring) 


1ealth care 


203 Organization and Management of Health Services (3 
Application of management theory and conc epts t 
organizations. Chara teristics, functions and organiz 
ery systems. The Deming method 
and spring) 

Quantitative Methods in Health Services Operations (3) 
Concepts and applications of statistic 
Probabilistic re 
Critiques of stat 


Darr 
'TViCes systems and 
ational structures of deliv 
of continuous quality improvement (Fall 


health se 


206 


Zalkind 
es operations 
ampling and study design 


al methods in health servi 
asoning and statistical methodologv. S 
istical studies and reporting. P) 


rerequisite: Stat 51 or equivalent or 
permission of instructor; the statistics c ourse must be passed with a grade of B OI 
better within two vears prior 


to enrolling in HSMP 206 
alth Services Information A 


roductory survey of health i 
lection, analysis, 
and developmen 


207 He 


Fall and spring 
Int 


pplications (3 Zalkind, Infeld 
nformation systems. De ision-making needs; col- 
and reporting of data. Prin iples of managing the a quisition 
t of health services information systems Prerequisite: HSMP 
206 and knowledge of micro omputer spreadsheet or database software (Fall 
and Spring) 


Health Economics (3) 
Economics of t 
altern 


N 


Greenberg 
economic analysis of public 
f the physician hospital 


are examined. Prerequisite: Econ 217 or equivalent 


he health care sector An 
atives in the health industry. Roles 
and other health care markets 
(Fall and spring) 

Health Finance | 3) 

Introduc tory 


policy 
insurance, 
211 


Eastaugh 
the financial 
ention is given to 


survey of theoretical 
Management of health c 


tion, hospital re 
bility studies, 
Spring) 

Introduction to Health Services 
sone epts and te 


ical approaches to 
are institutions. Specific att 
imbursement and 
and strategic 


rate regula- 
ratio analysis and feasi- 
marketing. Prerequisite: Accy 201 


accounting, financial 


Fall and 
212 Planning (3 


Reev es 
chniques of project 


ylanning and marketing as 


applied to com- 
Ms munity and institutional health svstems Fall and spring 
-> Mealth Services and the Law (3) Budetti 
The Sources of law and the legal processes affecting the health services system 
Elements of administrative law and agency processes. Introduction to the legal 
relationships (e 


8., torts and contracts) of facilities physicians 


gal references and sour es; statutory a 
1 services delivery law 


Patients, Le 
In healt} 


219 Human Behavior and Human Resources Burdetsky, Infeld 


Management in Health Services Organizations (3) 
Introduction to the basics of human behavior, human resources management, 
and labor relations in health services organizations. Managing health care pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional staff and developing negotiating and conflict- 
resolution skills. Same as Mgt 219 (Fall, spring, and summer 

221 Health Systems Strategic Planning (3 Reeves 
Application of strategic planning concepts to health services. Study of the strate- 
gic planning process as a series of interrelated analyses and decisions, in luding 
representative analytic methods used in the most critical stages. Discussion ol 
the relationships among strategic planning, project planning, marketing, and 
financial planning (Fall and spring) 

223 Policy in Strategic Health Services Planning (3 
Issue management and political action at state and local levels as part ol the 
strategic management of health services. Application of concepts and techniques 


Reeves 


useful for identification of strategic issues, stakeholder analysis, policy evalua- 
tion, and policy adoption (Summer 

5 Developing National Health Services Policy (3) 
Principles of policy analysis applied to the processes by which health services 
policy is formulated and implemented at the federal level. Focus on Congress, the 


Hanf! 


N 
N 


presidency, and the agencies. Same as PubH 225 (Spring) 


7 Seminar: Ethics in Health Services Administration (3) 
Managerial implications of ethical issues in health services delivery administra- 


Dart 


N 
N 


tive and institutional ethics; professional codes; decisions concerning impaires 
professionals, dying patients, fertility control experimentation and new t€ h- 
nology; resource allocation (Spring) 

231 Managing the Short-Term Hospital (3) Dart 
Organization and management ol the acute care. hospital. Relationships and 
procedures of clinical, support, and administrative departments. Process ane 
alyses and applications of the Deming method of continuous quality improve" 
ment. Requirements of the Joint Commission on Accreditation of Healthcare 
Organizations. Prerequisite: HSMP 203 (Fall and spring + 

233 Delivery of Mental Health Services (3 Andrulis 
Studv of the organizations and systems for delivery of mental health servit es 


a$ 

emphasis on managing and financing treatment and rehabilitation facilitl@ 
(Summer) id 

" "T ` . . ^ at U 

236 Introduction to Long-Term Care Administration (3 Init 


1 i re 
An overview of the field of long-term care and its evolution within the health " : 
in 

t ys, bot 


and social service systems. The “continuum” of long-term care service : 
institutions and in the community, funding sources for these services, and policy 
issues involved in delivery of services. Site visits to long-term care program? 
Spring) saff 
237 Managing the Long-Term Care Institution (3) ae 
Organization and management of nursing homes, personal and residential Ko 
facilities, and institutions for other populations needing long-term spet p 
treatment. Emphasis on personal and professional skills necessary to prov ide 
wide range of services and quality care in these environments (Sume 
238 Ambulatory Health Services Management (3 5 " 
Introduction to the organization and management of ambulatory care presen 
tion of models, financing mechanisms, institutional affiliations, estimating fy 
as p* 


planning for ambulatory care, and the use of group practice of medicine 
a total system of services delivery (Spring and summer staff 
239 Management of Alternative Delivery Systems (3) anc? 
Principles and fundamentals of prepaid group practice and health mainten Fi 
organizations and other alternative financing/delivery mechanisms Emph* 
on planning, development, and operation of HMOs and CMPs, including jl and 


sion of models, financial issues, consumers, and providers of care (Fal 
summer} Good 
245 Case Studies in Health Services Southby, Infeld, V 
Administration (3) ealth 
Intensive qualitative and quantitative analyses of major problem areas inh over 
system administration and planning, using the case study method. Cases ‘salt? 


t of the h 


the broad spectrum of health policy, planning, and managemen 


HEALTH SERVICES MANAGEMENT AND POLICY 175 
services system. A capstone course for MHSA stud 
program (Fall, spring, and summer) 

252 Comparative Health Services Systems (3) 
Evaluations of various organizational patterns, functions, 
tional health services delivery systems Empt 
and the significance of systems to the he 

255 Issues in Gerontology (3) 
Interdisciplinary seminar on the nature and proble 
graphic, biological, psychological, social, 
cal perspectives on the status and n 
research; service delivery; attitude 
persons (Fall) 


ents in the last semester of the 


Southby 
and trends in interna- 
1aSis on sources of such differences 
alth status of a nation (Spring) 

Infeld 
ms of aging, including demo- 
economic, environmental, and politi- 
eeds of the older population. Theorv and 
2s and behaviors based on contact with older 


257 Advanced Health Resources Management (3) Eastaugh 
Methods, techniques, and policies used in health resources management. Pro- 
spective rate regulation under DRGs, capital investment and buy-lease deci- 
sions, financial feasibility studies, cost accounting, and strategic financial plan- 
ning. Financial management of health care delivery systems Prerequisite 
HSMP 211 (Fall and spring) 

?60 Administration of Health Systems (3) Darr 
Same as PubH 213. See the Schoo of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin 

262 Economics of Health Care (3) Greenberg 
Same as PubH 211. See the S hool of Medicine and Health Sc iences Bulletin 

263 Health Services Financial Management (3) Eastaugh 
Same as PubH 263. See the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin 

264 Health Planning and Marketing (2 or 3) Reeves 
Same as PubH 214. See the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin 

265 Health Law (3) Budetti 

Same as PubH 265. See the S hool of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin 

267 Health and Society (2) Staff 

] Same as PubH 205. See the School of Medicine and Health Sc iences Bulletin 

268 Case Studies in Administrative Medicine (2 or 3 Crum 

p Same as PubH 287. See the School of Medicine and Health Se iences Bulletin 

270 Research in Health Services Administration (3) Southby 
Field research. Primarily for advanced students: 


open to others with consent of 
instructor. May be repeated for credit 


‘ (Fall and spring) 

271 Field Problem Studies (3) Good 
Work experience guided by a qualified preceptor on selected management and 
Planning issues and problems occurring in health services fac ilities, programs, 
and agencies Primarily for advanced master’s and doctoral students: open to 
Other students by arrangement May be repeated for credit (Fall, spring, and 

273. 7. Summer) 
/^9 


Residency I (3 each) Staff 
periodic written progress 
ort or selected field projects as required 


Nork experience guided by a qualified prec eptor; 
276-78 aoe and a written major rey 

‘esidency II (3 each) Staff 
285. ac “Or students who take additional residency experience. 

'eadings in Health Services Administration (3—3) 
Supervised readings in special areas of health se 
Policy and pl 
ment, 


Southby and Staff 
rvices management and in 
anning. Primarily for advanced students: open to others by arrange- 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
Special Topics (3) 


Staff 
Experimenta] offering; new course topics and tea hing methods. May be re- 
299. 300 Pd for credit (Fall or spring) 

310 c resis Research (3-3) Southby 
’eminar in Health Economics (3) Greenberg 
Study of major contemporary issues in health policy and health economics. De- 
velopment and critique of policies designed to deal with « urrent health issues 

31; opting) 


Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) Staff 
330 Same as SMPP 311. 
lealth Services Delivery Policy (3) 


ae of major contempo 
anc 


Southby 
velopment 
For doctoral and 


rary issues in health services delivery. De 
Critique of policies designed to deal with those issues 


: - ~v 


176 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Spec ialist students; to be taken toward the end of course work for the degree 
(Fall) 
| 398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing tor 


Stall 
the general examination. May be 
repeated for credit 


| 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit 


Stafi 


HISTORY 


Professors H.M. Sachar, R.W. Kenny, P.P. Hill, L.G. DePauw, R. Thornton, L.G. S hwoerel 
P.F. Klarén, R.E. Kennedy, Jr., W.H. Becker (Chair), L.P. Ribuffo, E. Berkowitz, R 
Spector, J.O. Horton 

Associate Professors C.]. Herber, W.R. Johnson, R.A. Hadley, A.D. Andrews, M.A Atkin 
S. Strasser, R.B. Stott 

Adjunct Associate Professor K. Bowling 

Assistant Professors H.L. Agnew, G. Savage (Visiting), D.R. Khoury 

Director and Principal Investigator of the First Federal Congress Project C. Bickford 

ed: 


Master of Arts in the field of history—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from an act n 
5 n" 
0 


ited college or university with a major in history, or with substantial course work in hist 


lity; high scholastic standing; and approval of the department. 


of high academic qua " 
Graduat 


Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College and 
School of Arts and Sciences. The program of study consists of either a minimum 0*7 
credit hours of 100- and 200-level courses, including Hist 299—300, Thesis Research, an^ 3 


I yel 
least three other 200-level courses, or a minimum of 36 credit hours of 100- and 200-leve 

al 
redit hours) and four additio? 


courses, including at least two research seminars (6 « 
etin for a listing of 10 


readings or research seminars. See the Undergraduate Programs Bull 


level courses offered by the department. Exceptions to the minimum for 200 level course 
can be granted only by the department's Graduate Programs Committee. Hist 201 * 
required of candidates who have not previously had a course in historiography ant 
historical method. A maximum of 6 credit hours may be in approved courses outside th? 
History Department. To receive graduate credit for 100-level courses, master's € andide 


must arrange for extra work with the instructors. Each student works in two fields ot hist 


and is required to pass a Comprehensive Examination in each 


T 1 
Master of Arts in the field of history with a concentration in historic preservatio! l 
hoe 


Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian ( 'ollege and Graduate $€ ted 
Un! 


of Arts and Sciences. This 36-hour master's degree program combines courses in f 
States history and historic preservation. It includes at least 18 hours of U.S. soc ial histo" 
U.S. urban history, man-made America, and the seminar sequence in historic preservati 
For other course distribution requirements, see the departmental graduate advisor CE 
dates in this program may also be required to pass an examination in measured are hit 


tural drawing 
othe 
jired:! i] 
; an^ 


Master of Arts in the field of history with a concentration in public policy—Reqt 
Arts * 


general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 

Sciences. This 36-hour program emphasizes the study of history as it relates to the tion®” 
. i 

and conduct of public policy. Hist 213-14 and an internship are required Addi 


course work is to be chosen with advisor's approval 
] 
red 


ín r n ; sta 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of history—Required: the general requirements cipi 


under Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, inc ludingthe par ase | 
of a written examination in two appropriate foreign languages or in one foreign langi od 
and an approved subject (such as statistics or oral history), and the satisfactory COMP k in 
nation in four fields. Normally, each doctoral candidate will wor be 


: ; may" 
field of study and three special fields. One of the special fields m^ 


of the General Exami 
ite 
ans t0 


one major (or general 
taken as a “write-off,” as long as it is not in the area in which the candidate pl 
the dissertation. The major fields include the following: early modern Europe: ! de? | 
Europe, United States, Latin America, modern Middle East, modern East Asia, ™ , the 
a and the Soviet Union. Special fields may và 


; from 
Eastern Europe, and modern Russi ry a „Jt 
topical (e.g., U.S. social history, European intellec tual history, historic preservation: «aval 


a eae” 
the chronologically limited fields (e.g., American colonial history, « lassical and “side 
i r5 ~ s 
Europe, Tudor and Stuart England, etc.). A student may elect one special field ou 


History De 


partment if it is relevant to the program. Students having 
listoric 


preservation may be required to pass an examin 
drawing In the final 24 hours of course work for the ( 
Preparation for the “w rite-off'' examination, the candidat 
Courses, Any exi eption requires the approval of the Gr 


a special field in 
ation in measured architectural 
eneral Examination, ex ept in 
e may enroll only in third group 
aduate Programs Committee 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Americe 
With the Dey 


1 partment of Religion) Requir 
‘umbian ( ollege and Graduate Sc hool of 
of the Do tor of Philosophy in the 
Must cove 
Social hist 
Ame 


1n rei 


Hous history (offered in cooperation 
ed: the general requirements stated under Co 
Arts and Sciences and the specific requirements 
field of history, stated above The General Examination 
r four fields, in« luding two from the Department of History generally American 
ory and one other) and two from the Department of Religion (history of religion 
Tica and one other field in religious history 


201 History and Historians / 3 


Historiography and historical method f 
Cussions on m 


ture. Stud 


Staff 


or graduate students Readings and dis 
selections from classics 


ents who receive credit for Hist 201 


ajor trends in history of historical litera 


+ cannot receive credit for Hist 198 
(Spring) 

203-4 Seminar: Research or Readings (3—3) Staff 
Offered on demand for individual research programs. Prerequisite approval of 
department (Academic vear) 

205 Readings Seminar: Eastern European History, 1772—1918 (3) Agnew 
(Fall) 

206 Readings Seminar: Eastern European History, 1919-1945 (3) Agnew 
(Spring 

209 Readings/Research Seminar: Topics in Ancient History (3 Hadley 
Readings on general topics in the I 


ustory of the ancient Near East. ( 
announced in the Schedule of Classes Students with working 
appropriate language(s) may receive resear h credit 
Readings/Research Seminar: Medieval History (3) 
Reading of major works from the medie 
Students with working know ledge of Latin mav re eive research credit. Pr 


Site: Hist 111 or 112 or equivalent open to nonmajors (Spring 
History in Public Polic y (3-3) 


Seminar in the use of historic 


reece, or 
Rome Topics to be 


knowledge of the 


Andrews 
al period, along with modern sti 


idies 


erequi 


Berkowitz 
al insights and methods in policy-making, with 
emphasis on domestic issues. Assessment and use of 


] primary sources for policy 
analysis and the use of historical analogy in policy formulation 
Readings Research Seminar: Russian and Soviet Thought (3 
Selected topics in the intellectual, so 
544 Century Russia and Soviet Union 
218 Readings Research Seminar: Sov 
An examination of the relation 
sition and its domestic political, economic 
219 ae relations Admission by permission of instructor (Spring 
nternship in History and Public Policy (3 or 6 Berkowitz 
Supervised participation in an office or agency conc erned with the formulation 
of public policy: terms of the internship are arranged with the Director of the 
listory and Public Policy Program. Enrollment restricted to students in the His 
tory and Public Policy Program 


(Fall and spring 
American Business History (3) 


he history of American business institutions in m 
transportation, and finance. Particular attention will t 
Industrialization, with consideration of business institutions in their economic 
legal, governmental, and social contexts Same as BAd 293 
Readings Research Seminar: European Intellectual History (3 
Cultural history of the French Revolution. Interrelated 
economic thought, theater, arts, religion, and 


N 
n] 


Atkin 
ial, and cultural historv of 19th- and 20th- 


iet Nationalities (3) 


Atkin 
ship between the U.S.S.R.'s multinational com; 


pe 
social, and cultural policies and 


Be ker 


anufacturing, distribut 


ion 


Je given to the period since 


N 
N 
PN 


(Spring 


changes in political and 


science from 1789 to 1799 Conti- 
225 Hn Or discontinuity with pre- and post-revolt mary cultural life : 
listory of Washington, D.C. (3 Gillette 
228 E as AmCv 225 
2 ^ eadings Research Seminar: Modern Military an 


d Naval History (3 Spect 
in 20th-century Eur 


Uls( ussion, 
military 


readings, and research 


pean and American 
and naval history 


JF INSTRUCTION 


URSES OF 


Spector 


229 Seminar: World War II (3) 
», during, and after 


Examination of statecraft and the management of force before 

World War II. Special attention to broad aspects of military policy and strategy 

and their interaction with international politics and diplomacy 
230-31 Readings/Research Seminar: Strategy and Policy (3—3) 

Hist 230: A study of the historical development of strategy and the relationship 

of military thought to national policy. Hist 231: 20th-century strategic thought. 


Spector 


Academic year) 

232 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) 
Same as PSc 232 

233 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) 


Wolchik 


Wolchik 


Same as PSc 233 

237 Readings Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917—1964 (3) Staff 
Concepts and perceptions guiding Soviet relations with the outside world. From 
the blockade and intervention, through years of isolation, World War II, the Cold 


War, to “peaceful coexistence." 
239 Readings Seminar: Early Modern European History (3) 
Topics selected from Western European history of the 14th through 17th 


Schwoerer 


centuries 
241 Readings/Research Seminar: Modern European History (3) Herber 


Prerequisite: appropriate preparation and consent of instructor 
246 Readings/Research Seminar: History of Modern 


Russia and Soviet Union (3) 
Selected topics in the domestic history of modern Russia and Soviet Union 


Atkin 


(Fall 
248 Readings Seminar: Modern Middle Eastern History (3) Davison 
Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) 
staff 


249 Research Seminar: European Diplomatic History (3) 
Research seminar in individually selected topics conce 


lations of the European great powers and their statesmen 
nglis 


rning the foreign policies 
actions, and interre nin 
the 19th or 20th century. Reading knowledge of one language other than E 


required (Fall) j 

251 Readings/Research Seminar: English People and Institutions (3) | Schwoer? 

Selected topics in the political, social, intellectual, and economic history x 

England. Focus upon one time period and special area of interest (Fall an 
spring) 

Thornto? 


253—54 Readings Seminar: History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3—3) 
Seminar designed to develop analytic and historiographic 
the century to 1949; spring: Korean War to the present 


skills. Fall: ture $ 
(Alternate academ 


years) 

55—56 Readings Seminar: U.S.—Soviet Strategic Thornto? 
Relations Since World War II (3—3) " 
Seminar designed to develop a conceptual framework for understanding e: 
temporary U.S.—Soviet relations. Fall: World War II to 1965; spring 1965 to! 


present (Academic year) o dar? 
258 Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) So 
Same as PSc 258 
Thornto” 


259-60 Research Seminar: Problems in 
U.S.-Soviet-Chinese Relations (3—3) 
Development of scholarly skills through pre 
uisite: Hist 254 or 255 or permission of instructor 

261-62 Readings/Research Seminar: Topics in Modern Latin America (3—3) 


paration of a research paper. pe^ 
Alternate academic Y?*. 
(Alternate acade "ar? 


Admission by permission of the instructor puffo 
267 Readings/Research Seminar: American Social Rib 
Thought Since World War II (3) her 
Consideration of C. Wright Mills, Daniel Bell, Abraham Maslow, ChristoP ef 
Lasch, Paul Goodman, Martin Luther King, Jr., Barbara Ehrenreich, anc 
major social critics (Fall) porto? 
271-72 U.S. Social History (3—3) {ue 
Hist 271: Readings seminar on American daily life, institutions, and intellec to 
and artistic achievements. Hist 272: Research seminar. Hist 271 is prerequis 


Hist 272 


MAN KINETICS AND LEISURE STUDIES 179 


76 Readings/Research Se 


minar: U.S. Political and Colonial History (3—3) 
Research or readings, 


depending on students interest anc 
Topics on various aspects of the colonial period or political aspects of various 
periods. Admission by permission of instructor 

-78 Historic Preservation: Principles and Methods (3-3 Longstreth 
| Same as AmCv/UPRE 277-78 


& / / 


Seminar in Historical Editing (3 


Tenets of modern historic al editing in the United States, with tl 


Congress Project as a working example. Hands-on experience through individual 
editing projects (Spring) 


Staff 
i curricular needs 


(Academic year) 


| 
Bickford | 


1e First Federal 


2 History of U.S. Foreign Policy, 1775-1975 (3 
Readings, lectures, 
can diplomacy 


Hill 


s in the conduct of Ameri 


discussion on major development 
(Fall and spring) 

. Readings/Research Seminar: Recent U.S. History (3—3) 
| Prerequisite: 6 credit hours of 100-level American history courses. Research Or 
readings, depending on students' interests and curricular needs 
Readings Seminar: Military and Women's History (3) 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall, alternate years) 
Research Seminar: Military and Women's History (3) | 
Admission by permission of instructor (Spring, alternate years) 

Readings/Research Seminar: Modern Japanese History (3) Staff 

Selected topics in modern Japanese history from the Meiji Restoration of 1868 to 
the present. Researc h or readings depending on student 


Ribuffo 


DePauw 


DePauw 


s interests and curricular 
] needs (Spring) 
291 Readings/Research Seminar: 20th-Century History (3) Sachar 
Research or readings on selected topics Fall) 
292 Israel, Zionism, and the Arab World (3) Sachar 
NT Research seminar (Spring) - A 
201 Research Seminar: Modern East Asian History (3) Johnson 
“4 Research Seminar: The Modern Middle East (3 Staff 
eadings, discussion, and research 


in selected political, economic, 
tural, and international developments in the 19th 


Countries from the Balkans. through Turkey 


social, cul- 
and 20th centuries conc erning 


and the Arab countries, to Iran 
207 c 2a ings Seminar: Modern East Asian History (3—3) Johnson 
^*7 Special Topics Seminar (3) Staff | 
Open to doctoral and master’s candidates and qualified undergraduates. May be 
298 psated for credit. Offered whenever five or more students can be enrolled 
<33 Dumbarton Oaks Courses (arr.) 


Courses offered e 
qualified gradu 
Chairman 


ach year by scholars in residence at Dumbarton Oaks 
ate and undergraduate 


Topics will be announce 


are open to 
students with permission of depart 


ment 
d. May be repeated for credit 


provided the 

*99. 300 xk differs í 
301.1, pesis Research (3—3) Staff 
Folger Institute Seminars (3 each) Staff 

Opics will be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 

„ Provided the topic differs. Consult the chair of the department before registration 

< Seadings in Modern European History (3) Staff 

308 atom the French Revolution to the period following World W 


ar I (Spring) 
Vanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Staff 
"Imited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
399 May be repeated for credit 


ISsertation Research (arr.) 
^mited to Doctor of Philosophy candid 


MAN KIN 


Staff 


ates. May be repeated for credit 


ETICS AND LEISURE STUDIES 


Ofes 

Sors TY p 

Mjun, tr ).E. Haw kins, D.C. Paup (Chair) 

Attocicte rs, €ssors C.A Troester, Jr., R Anzola-Bentancourt, D.L Edgell 
adjunct rofessor B Fernhall 

18g 


ASSOC iate 


Professor D. Fre htling 
int Profe 


ssor L.A Delpy 


180 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Instructors E.C. Rach, S.E. Spivack 


Adjunct Instructors G.V. Swengros, S.D Cook, S.A. Schulman 


See the School of Education and Human Development for programs of study leading t0 


egrees of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development (with specialization n 
tourism administration, and individualized programs in human kinetics 


the d 


| exercise science 
| and leisure studies) 
| 


HUMAN KINETICS 


201 Experimental Course (3) Staff 
Topic to be announced in Sc hedule of Classes 

202 Motor Learning and Performance (3) Staff 
Variables of perceptual motor learning and performance; theories, concepts, and 
models of learning applied to teaching and coaching (Fall) 

staff 


230 Motor Development and Life-Span Fitness (3) 
Analysis of motor development and fitness throughout the 
practice in techniques of critic al observation (Spring) 
55 Fitness Evaluation and Exercise Prescription (3) Fernhall 
fethods and techniques for providing individualized exercise and fitness pI* 
scriptions based on measurement and evaluation of physical fitness.and hea ur 


related variables. Prerequisite: HmKn 152 or permission of instructor 


life span, including 


(Spring) 
paup 


256 Sports Medicine (3) 
Theory, practice, and research in diagnostic treatment, rehabilitation, and pre 


vention of sports-related injuries. Prerequisite HmkKn 150 i 
staf 


157 Principles and Concepts of 
Employee Health/Fitness Programs (3) 
General overview of the employee health/fitness movement in the U.S, and othe! 
countries. Public and private health policy implications will be analyzed Mi 
gether with national economic and political trends relating to the subject. EV? 
uation of model programs, procedures, and current practice 
59 Exercise, Stress, and Cardiac Rehabilitation (3) Gorma? 
Applied physiology of exercise and psychological stress in relation to corona 
arterv disease and myocardial infarction; the principles and practice of rehabi f 
tation of patients recovering from a coronary event (heart attack or heart surge? 
by exercise therapy and risk-factor reduction. Prerequisite: HmKn 152 or pem 


sion of instructor (Fall) staff 


280 Advanced Workshop (1 to 3) ob 
Topic to be announc ed in Schedule of Classes. Contemporary issues and pt 


lems; development of advanced professional competencies May be repeal? 
credit with permission of advisor (Fall and spring) pelP! 


282 International Experiences (1 to 6) d 
For master's degree candidates enrolled in the department. May be repeate 


credit with approval of advisor. cuff 


283 Practicum (3 to 6) cae 
For master’s degree candidates enrolled in the department. Fieldwork, 1" (ay 
ship, and/or instructional practice, including conference and/or seminal nd 


be repeated once for credit with permission of advisor (Fall, spring: 


summer) tall 
290 Advanced Seminar (1 to 3) , with 
Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
approval of advisor (Fall and spring) stall 
293 Independent Study (1 to 6) for 
For master’s degree candidates enrolled in the department May be repeat? 
credit with approval of advisor sull 


Advanced Topical Studies (3) sear 
For master’s degree candidates enrolled in the department. Independent el 


and study pertinent to the needs of the student Prerequisite: Educ 2* I 
mission of instructor (Fall and spring) stall 
299 Thesis Research (6) 


97 


TRAVEL AND TOURISM 


201 Experimental Course (3) Staff 
Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes Fall, spring, and summer) 
230 Organization and Management of Airlines (3 


Staff 
Overview of domestic passenger air transportation systems 
Analysis o ing, marketing, and evaluating airline 
Legal and regulatory aspec ts of airline operation Atten 

è t i 
evelopment of infrastruc ture 
(Spring and summer) 


249 Economic, Socio ultural, and Environmental Spivack 
Aspects of Tourism (3) 

Impact of tourism on economic de 
on psychosocial, physical, and 
Administration of Trave 
Organization and man S, stressing applica- 
tion of theory through analysis of short case examples drawn from the broader 
range of the travel and tourism industry Fall and summer) 

Tourism Development (3 

Relationship of economic tl 
Cations of financial 
(Spring) 

Planning for Tourism (3) 
Integrated pl 
developme 


and international 
f planning, finan« ing, operat 
transportation systems 
tion is devoted to d 


and related support services 


velopment and cultural value 
community impacts 
l and Tourism Services (3) 


agement concepts, theories, and issue 


'5; specific emphasis 
(Fall and summer) 


Staff 


250 


260 Rach 
development: appli 
travel and tourism field 


ieory and principles to tourism 
analysis techniques to the 
261 Anzola-Betancourt 


anning tor travel and tourism organizations: financial and physical 


int for comprehensive tourism projects; consideration o 


f basic con- 
Cepts, approaches, and models (S 


Spring and summer) 

“62 Tourism Polic y Analysis (3) Edgell 
Understanding components of tourism policy, deve lopment of tools for tourism 
Policy analysis, and desc ription of tourism organizations in the government and 

aa. Private sector (Spring and summer) 

263 Tourism Marketing (3) Rach, Frechtling 
Concepts and te hniques employed in marketing travel industry products and 
Services, including its public- and private-sector components. Assessment of 
the tourism product, development of the marketing strategy, preparation of the 
marketing plan, and analysis of specific promotional programs (Fall) 

270 avel and Tourism Research (3 Frechtling 
Analysis of general research methods and tools and their application to the study 

280 of travel and tourism (Spring and summer) 


dvanced Workshop (1 to 6) 
Vorkshops with emp 
of advance 
sion of 


Staff 
1asis on contemporary issues and problems: development 
d professional ompetencies. May be repeated for credit with permis- 
advisor (Fall, spring, and summer) 

International Experiences (1 to 12 

‘or master's degree candidates enrolled in the department 
Country for study of a specific topic. May be repeated for cred 
advisor (Fall, spring, and summer) 

Practicum (3 to 6) 

"or maste 


Ship, and 
)e repe: 


N 
œ 
N 


Staff 
Travel to a foreign 
it with approval of 
28; : 
83 Staff 
r's degree candidates enrolled in th 


ne department. Fieldwork, intern- 
or instructional practice, inc luding conference and/or seminar. May 


ated once for credit with permission of advisor (Fall, spring, and 
van Summer) 
“90 Advan, : ; 
,. Vanced Seminar (1 to 3) Hawkins, Rach 
orm 


aster’s degree candidates enrolled in the de 
Credit with approval of advisor 
"dependent Study (1 to 6 

Or master's d a 


partment. May be repeated for 
(Fall, spring, and summer) 


Staff 


egree candidates enrolled in the department. May be repeated for 


credit with approval of advisor Fall, spring, and summer 
Systems Analysis of Tourism Services (3) 
uantitative 


Rach 
tems ap 


ler sys- 
Fall and summer) 


analysis, resource identific 


ation, design tec hniques, and otl 
proaches 


applied to travel and tourism serv ices 


297 Advanced Topical Studies (3 Staff 
For master's degree candidates enrolled in the department. Independent researc h 


ind study pertinent to the needs of the student. Prerequisite Educ 295 and T&T 


270 or permission of instructor (Fall, spring, and summer) 
299 Thesis Research (1 to 6) 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member. May be repeated for c redit 


proval of advisor. Prerequisite: Educ 295 and T&T 270 or permission o! 


Staff 


with aj 
instructor 


HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
See Human Services. 
HUMAN SCIENCES 


Committee on the Human Sciences R 
P.I. Caws (Director), M.S. Soltan (Associate Director), A. Altman, I. Azar, J.C Kuipers, © 


Sponsler, J.-F. Thibault, D.D. Wallace, R.A Wallace 


Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmen 


tal program leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of human sciences 
program is administered by a committee w hose members are drawn from ¢ ooperating 
Art, Economics, English 
Sociology, and T'heatre 
lisciplinaD 
ence? 


[he | 
lepartments, which include American Studies, Anthropology 
History, Philosophy, Psychology, Religion, Romance Languages, 
ind Dance. The program in the human sciences is part of the growing interc 


trend that employs methods and principles common to the humanities and social sci 


for examination of culture and meaning 
General requirements for the degree are stated under Columbian College and Gradual* 
School of Arts and Sciences. A Bachelor of Arts with-a major in one of the « ooperatin? 
lisciplines or a related discipline is required for admission 
k (48 


Ist pi 
e the following. (1) 72 credit hours of course Worst 
up V 


ving 


The program of study must inci 
hours for students with master's degrees in related disciplines), which may in lude 
2) One designated core course in each of the follov 


24 hours of dissertation research. (2 

six areas: archaeology of the human sciences; contemporary theory in the human s¢ jence? 

language, meaning, and interpretation; historical issues in the human sciences; € ulture a?" 

society; techniques of critical reading. Specific courses that meet the core course req 
{ 


nents are to be announc ed. (3) Demonstrated profit iencv in two foreign languages 
General Examination that covers the core requirements and the student's í hosen con® 


| , gt 
er specialized Course sequences that will enable thet 
ld; such cases may entail fur 2 
TES prog? 


tration 

Cooperating departments may ofi 
dents to earn the degree with a concentration in a given fie 
requirements Students interested in à departmental oncentration should se 


advisor 


HUMAN SERVICES 
P Ww 
Professors C.E. Vontress, L. Winkler, D. Linkowski, E.W. Kelly, Jr., J.C Heddesheimet P 
Dew (Research), C.H. Hoare (Chair) 

Associate Professors N.E. Chalofsky, N.M. Dixon, D.R. Schwandt 
Adjunct Associate Professors E.J. Berne, G.P Kearsley, D.W. Miller, E.A. Reeves 
Assistant Professors J. Garcia, G.R. Andrus, H.W. Nashman, M.J. Safferstone 

sag t0 
M jeading , 


See the School of Education and Human Development for programs of stut ialis 
i nec 
the degrees of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development, Education Spe 
and Doctor of Education 
COUNSELING je 
TM : aes „jy, Wink 
251 Foundations of Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, Kelly: d org? 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical bac kgroun™ 
nization, services, emerging trends, and issues (Fall and spring) stall 
$ 2 


252 Small-Group Self-Awareness Workshop (0) 
For graduate students in counseling only. Laboratory fee, $110 


MAN SERVICES 


183 


253 Counseling Interview Skills (3) 
Acquisition of ¢ ounseling skills commor 
strations by faculty, 


Heddesheimer 
1 to all theories through le 


ctures, demon- 
role playing, and videotaping. Prer 


equisite or concurrent 


registration: Cnsl 251 (for counseling majors); permission of instructor is re | 
quired for others (Fall, spring, and summer | 
254 Personal and Social Adjustment (3) Winkler | 
Mental health problems: emphasis on needs of ¢ ounselors, teachers, and others 
| working with children and adolescents (Spring) 
255 


Career Counseling (3) 


Vontress 
A consideration of theory, practice, and the body of information related to career 


counseling, choice, and development over the life span. Prerequisite: Cns] 251 
(for counseling majors): permission of instruct 


or is required for others 
(Fall) 
Individual Appraisal in Counseling (3) 


Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques. Deve 
of systematic case study Prerequisite or concurrent registr 
Counseling majors); Psyc 131 or Ed 


for others (Fall) 
Theories and Techniques of Counseling (3) 
An introduction to basic counse 


ated techniques Prerequisite 
majors): 


N 
e 


Winkler 


lopment 
ation: Cnsl 251 (for 
uc 121 or permission of instructor 


is required 


N 
[27] 


Heddesheimer, Vontress, Kelly 
‘ing and psychotherapeutic theories 
or concurrent registration: C 
permission of instructor is required for others (Fall and spring) 
Group Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, Kelly, Linkowski Winkl 
Principles of group dynamics as rel 


lated to interaction within groups. Techniques 
and practice in group counseling Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Cnsl 
(for counseling majors) perr 


mission of instructor is required for others 
(Spring and summer) 
Elementary School Counseling (3) 
Guided study of the env ironmental 
With special attention to the principles and 
Counseling. Includes 20 hours of supervised prepracticum field activities in an 


elementary s hool counseling program (Fall, spring, summer) 
Cross-Cultural Counseling (3) 


A consideration of procedures for, and 
different clients. Pre 


and associ- 


nsi 251 (for counseling 
261 


er | 


251 


N 
c 
N 


Kelly, Heddesheimer 
and specialty elements of school « ounseling 
practices of elementary school 


263 Vontress 


impediments to, counseling « ulturally 


requisite or concurrent 


registration: Cnsl 251 (for « ounseling 
264 colors): permission of instruc tor is required for others (Spring and summer) 
Ounseling and Religion (3) Kelly 

le theoretical and practical intersection of counseling, 


mental he 
tive and e 
seling, p. 


psychotherapy, and 
alth considerations with religion and sy 


| 
irituality. The clinically effec- | 
thically responsible integration of religion and spirituality into c oun- | 
rerequisite or concurrent re 


gistration: Cnsl 251 (for counselin 
Permission of instruc tor is required for others (Spring) 
“xistential Counseling (3) Vontress 
“ONsideration of how existential concepts such as courage, authenticity, free- 
dom, meaning, existential anxiety, and responsibility may be used to develo 
Philosophic al approach to cot 


p a 
inseling, including discussion of the existential 
Counseling relationship, diagnostic | 


procedures, and intervention strategies 
Secondary School Counseling (3) Kelly, Heddesheimer 
Guided Study of the environmental and specialty elements for schoo 
With special attention to the principles and practices of secondary 
seling, Inc ludes 20 hours of sug 


. STy school counse 


8 Majors} 


ho 
o> 
e 


266 


I counseling 


school coun- 
'ervised prepracticum field activities in a second- 


267 í 3 ling program. (Fall, spring, summer ; 
°undations of Employee Assistance Programs (3) Staff 
listory. legislation, and toundations of practice of c ounseling in employee assis- 

lance Programs Prerequisite or conc urrent registration: Cnsl 251 (for ¢ ounseling 

269 majors) Permission of instructor is required for others 
“unseling Substance Abusers (3 Staff 
ndivid 


ual, group, family, and self-hel 
"requisite 
254 ON of instr 
n Family C 

The 


p counseling applied to subst 
or concurrent registration Cnsl 
uctor is required for others 
ounseling (3) 

family as a sy 
idacti. 


ance abusers 


251 (for c ounseling majors permis- 


Winkler 


stem: how it affects the client and how the client affects it 


Presentations, role playing, and work with simulated families Prerequi 


274 Counseling Older Persons (3) 


TION 


COURSES OF INSTRUC 


site or concurrent registration: Cnsl 251 (for counseling majors); permission of 


instructor is required for others (Spring) 


72 Human Sexuality for Counselors (3) Winkler 


The purpose of this course is to increase the awareness and understanding ® 


sexuality as it re 


lates to counseling in contemporary society Prerequisite 0f 
concurrent registration: Cnsl 251 (for counseling majors); permission ot instru 


tor is required for others (Fall) 


Linkowsk 


Special considerations and « ounseling emphases in regard to the life transitions 


» changes that occur for older persons. Prerequisite or concurrent registra 


and role 
permission of instructor is required for 


tion: Cnsl 251 (for counseling majors); 
others (Summer 
76 Foundations of Rehabilitation Counseling (3) 
Survey of history, philosophy, legislation, role 


LinkowsK 
>s, and services. Visits to selecte" 


field sites (Fall) 
278 Psychosocial Aspects of Disabilities (3) Linkows™! 


Impact of disabilities and concept of normalization (Fall) 
280 Job Placement and Support (3) staff 
Job development and modification: placement of disabled persons (Spring 
281 Medical Aspects of Disabilities (3) Fabian, Linkows™ 
Chronic and traumatic disorders with rehabilitation implications (Spring! 
284 Practicum in Counseling (1) stall 
Part of a two-semester clinical experience for degree € andidates in « ounselin§ 
255, 257, and 259; prerequisite or concurrent registratio? 


Prerequisite: Cnsl 253, 2 

Cns! 261; concurrent registration: Cnsl 285 
285 Internship in Counseling I (2) : 

Part of a two-semester clinical experience for degree « andidates in « ounselin? 
(Fall, spring, and summer) 


(Fall, spring, and summer « 


stall 
ing 


Concurrent registration Cnsl 284 


286 Internship in Counseling II (3) 


Part of a two-semester clinical experience for degree í andidates in counsel 


Prerequisite: Cnsl 285 (Fall, spring, and summer) sia 
293-94 Research and Independent Study (1 to 3) Sw 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Program and « onferenc* 
arranged with an instructor (Academic year) «ii 
298—99 Thesis Research (3—3) Se 
Vontre* 


35€ 


HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
sta 
236 Technical Programs in Human Resource Development (3) "T 

Analvsis of the nature and scope of human resource development tall) 
training in industry, government organizations, and labor unions sta! 
237 Designing Technical Training Programs (3) is fof tec 

5 fc 
mode 5 


352 Organization and Administration of Counseling Services (3) » 
n rov" 

Principles and procedures for designing and implementing counseling serv! 

Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) 


358 Advanced Theories of Counseling (3) 
Critical analysis and evaluation of leading ¢ 
of their implications for practice. For Ed.S. and Ed.D. degree candidat 


field of counseling. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) all’ 
)-60 Doctoral Internship in Counseling (3—3) Heddesheimer quail 
361 Seminar: Counseling (arr.) cual 
391 Dissertation Research (arr.) ; 
Prerequisite: Educ 390 


vontre® 


atl 
ounseling theories and onsider? he 
es 1n 


Applications of performanc e-based, criterion-referenced design r 
nical skills training programs „pwan 
239 International and Multicultural Human 5c 
Resource Development (3) ult 
HRD and adult learning isssues associated with international and intere g 
change; cultural issues of diversity within U.S. organizations Spri wani 
263 Human Resource Development (3) Chalofsky, Dixon, 9C d 
Foundations and evolution of HRD; ethics and philosophy; : " 
tional issues. Admission by permission of instructor (Fe 


ur? 


493 


264 Design of Adult Learning in 


Chalofsky 
Human Resource Development (3) 


Training, education, and de 


Planned using conc eptual models Spring) 


2 Internship in Adult Learning and Human 


velopment programs for 


N 
M 


Staff 
Resource Development (3 to 6) 


Supervised experience in selected areas of 


adult education Admission by permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 
*79 Adult Education | 3) 


Current concepts and 
personnel, 


human resource ae 


Hoare 
agencies involved, 
community throug} 


objectives, historical development, 
clients, programs on all levels 
Program Planning in Adult Educ ation (3) 
Determining educational needs f 
designing programs and j 
grams. Field work with spc 
sion of instructor 

Adult Learning (3) 
Learning theories as applied to 
lions; effect of age on le 
In adult education situ 
Instructional Strategies in Adult Learning Programs (3) 
Methods, te hniques, and approaches 
ations for organizations (Spring) 


Interviewing/Counseling for Human Resource Developers (3 


Applications of interviewing, coaching, and counseling skills for tl 
resource development specialist and others in v 
Evaluation of Huma 


! international 


Hoare 
and nonschool agencies: 
nstruction; budgeting and s heduling of adult pro 
oÜnsoring agency Prerequisite HRD 279 


or adults in school 


and permis 
281 Hoare 
earning transac- 
and social env ironment 


adults in individual and group | 


arning; psychological, physical, 


ations Spring and summer) 


N 
œ 
N 


Staff 


; developing ac tion-oriented learning situ- 


283 


Staff 
ie human 
arious occupational 


settings 
n Resource Development Programs (3) 


Staff 
Evaluation design strategies for adult learning programs in business, industry 
3 Bovernment, voluntary and community organizations, and agencies Fall) 
286 Issues in Human Resource 


Chalofsky, Dixon, S hwandt 
Development Programs (3) 
Current issues 


and trends in the fields of adult education and } 
development 


Admission by permission of instructor 
Management of Human Resource 

Development Programs (3) 

Management of 


organizational units involved in promoting HRD activities 
(Fall) 


uman resource 


N 
œ 
y 


Fall and spring) 
Chalofsky, Schwandt 


286 : Lo : , 
89 Consulting Skills in Human Resource Development (3 
*Xamination of the consulting process, consultant—cl 


emmas, using theory and field expe 


Dixon, Schwandt 
ient behaviors, and di- 


rience for individual and organizational 


“evelopment Prerequisite: HRD 263. 279; or approval of instructor (Fall and 
: Spring) 
294 esearch and Independent Study (1 to 3) Staff 
ndividua] research under guidance of a staff member Program and conferences 
300 Arranged with an instructor (Academic year) 
e esis Research (3—3) ; : Staff 
“* Seminar: Advanced Issues in Chalofsky, Dixon. Se hwandt 
327 § uman Resource Development (arr.) 


Seminar: Applied Research in 

379 uman Resource Development (arr 
acticum in Adult Learning Programs (2 to 6) 
Supervised practical experience in various form 

resource development 


Chalofsky, Dixon, Se hwandt 


Dixon 
s of adult education and human 
Admission by perm 


ission of instructor (Fall and 
39 Spring) 
“1 'Ssertation Research (arr.) Staff 
®requisite: Educ 390 

Vipuar n 

Dt AL GRADUATE PROGRAMS 
mi 

elu. Individual Programs 


d rogram Dire tor), A.D. Andrews, B.L Catron, J.J. Cordes, W.B Griffith, T.L 


ATE PROGRAMS 185 


Various client systems are 


velopment and 


186 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Students with special academic goals may pursue individualized programs of study 
toward the Master of Arts or Master of Science, subject to approval by the Committee on 
Individual Programs and the dean. Courses must be drawn from a minimum of three fields 
with a maximum of 18 hours from any one field. A majority of courses must be taken within 
Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The comprehensive exam 
ination is a final essay in which the integration of the program of study is demonstrate 

The Graduate School offers the course listed below primarily for students with individu 
alized interdisciplinary programs of study for the master's degrees. The Committee 0? 
Individual Programs, which has supervisory responsibility for Individual Programs st” 
dents, provides the faculty for the Colloquium 


250 Colloquium on Interdisciplinary Methodologies (3) stall 


Analysis from several perspectives of the problems inherent in interdisciplina} 
study and research, conditions that justify interdisciplinary work, norms an 
strategies for success, and case studies. (Offered as the demand warrants) 


INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


Programs in information systems are offered by Columbian College and ( ;raduate S 
of Arts and Sciences (see Administrative Sciences and Virginia Campus); the Sc hoo 
Business and Public Management (see Master of Science in Information Systems Techno" 
ogy and Master of Business Administration with a field in Information Systems Manag 


: : : of 
and the School of Engineering and Applied Science (see Computer Science un 
nt under Bag 
ms und? 


ment); 
Electrical Engineering and Computer Science fields, Information Manageme 


neering Management fields, and Mathematical Modeling in Information Syste 
Operations Research fields) 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Professors Y. Alexander (Research), W.H. Becker, E. Berkowitz, B.L. Boulier, M.D. Brel 
lyshy? 


J. Chaves, J.J. Cordes, R.M. Dunn, Jr., M.A. East, J.A. Frey, F Ghadar, O. Havry kas 
Henig, P.P. Hill, H.C. Hinton, M.A. Holman, C.C. Joyner, Y. Kim, P.F Klarén, J.E. KWO 

Ir.. R.E. Kennedy, Jr., P. Lauder, W.H. Lewis, C.A. Linden, J.M. Logsdon, J.C. Lowe, 
Manheim, C. McClintock, J. Millar, J.A. Morgan, Jr., C.A. Moser, H.R. Nau, J pela 


I.M. Post, P. Reddaway, B. Reich, L.P. Ribuffo, H.M. Sachar, B.M. Sapin, C.W Shi" 
Sigur, H. Solomon, R.H. Spector, R. Thornton, D.E. Vermeer, A.M. Yezer É 

Adjunct Professors R. Butterworth, T.F. Carroll, K.S. Flamm, J Hardt, S.E. Johnson, R. 
Palmer, E.L. Warner 

Professorial Lecturers J. Banister, E.G. Griffin, R.W. Lee, J. Urban c) 

Associate Professors C.J. Allen, M.A. Atkin, C.J. Deering, C.F. Elliott, H.B Feigenbau y 
Herber, W.R. Johnson, Y.K. Kim-Renaud, J. Kuipers, M.C. LaFollette (Researc?^ M 
Lebovic, D.L. Lee, G. Ludlow, Y. Olkhovsky, F. Robles, R.W. Rycroft, S.C Sm 
Sodaro, P. Steinhardt, S. Wolchik, R.Y. Yin 

Adjunct Associate Professors M.B. Wallerstein, R.R. Garcia 

Associate Professorial Lecturer G.R. Kieval | 

Assistant Professors H.L. Agnew, N.J. Brown, M. Finnemore, D. Hart, M.D Moore: 
Rogers, S. Suranovic, N.S. Vonortas, G C.Y. Wang 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers G. Sandles, M.J. Sagers " 

0 


Le a = i ing”. 
The Elliott School of International Affairs offers a multidisciplinary program " yide 
the degree of Master of Arts in the field of international affairs. The program P ell 8 
students with a broad background in the general areas of international affairs ree 
opportunities to specialize in one of the traditional disciplines or in a region » 
ro 
ary prot gi 


Master of Arts in the field of international affairs—This multidisciplin 
a ram an? 


offers a wide range of choice and flexibility among fields and courses within 4? i 
that emphasizes intellectual development in more than one academic discipe des! 
practical policy-oriented study in spec ial-functional or regional-area fields. 9^ geo% 


"h^ c$: 
may take graduate courses in anthropology, business administration, econom 4 othe! 
logy: a 


raphy and regional science, history, political science, psychology, socio 
disciplines natio, 
Prerequisite: the admission requirements stated under the Elliott School of Inte g stat 


, n 
Affairs and a bachelor's degree in a related field. Required: the general requiremé 


Under the Elliott Sc hool of International A 
lOurs of and prepare for ce 
dates select at least one general field from those listed be OW 
hours in or 


Hairs. All degree candidates must take 3€ 
I ^Zllensive exar 


) credit 
Course wo 


ions in three fields. Candi 
d may take no more than 21 
Students may write a thesis if they qualify by having a m 
a previously w 


ie department inimum 


3.5 grade- OInt average, submitting r of high quality 
B l 


ritten research i 
and submitting a approved by their prosp ive thesis advisor 
hesis ç andidates may take no more than 15 hours of « ourse work in any one department 

Beyond these limits students are free to select any of the fields listed t 
they , Omprise a cohere program. Courses should be 
to the selected fields Candidates will be examine 
Comprehensive Examination 

Genera] fields—At least one general field must be ch 
(PS 240 and 241 J, comparative politics (PSc 230 
nd either 206 or 207 


formal thesis proposal 


elow, so long as 
hosen with a view to th 


eir relevance 


Master's 


on their selected helds 


in 


politics 


al theory (PS 


; and 231), modern politi 
205a 


and international economics (Econ 28 3—84, to which Econ 217 

8 9r equivalent is prerequisite) 

Special fields Fields regularly offered include international law, international organi 
ation and administration, international economic development, international business 
‘international health and development comparative aspects of communism, U.S toreign 
Policy, history of strategy and policy, political psv nology, and science, technology 
Public Policy | j 
, “gional fields—Western Europe, Eastern Europe, Soviet Union Middle East Afric 
South : 


a 
and Southeast Asia, China 


, Japan, and Latin America 
Courses are 


For each geographic regior 
generally available in modern hist 
Problems ) 


ory, government and politics, and econon ic 
„Students should consult their 
) 

Dics Courses that may also be 
le following 


advisors conc erning certain Spec ial Topic S or Selected 
part of their program 


Course courses carry the International Affairs (IAff) designation All other 
ses listed above will be found under the appropriate department designation 
222 Science, Tec hnology, and Public Affairs (3 Logsdon, Rycroft 
Introduction to the study of science, technology, and public policy; focus on 
Policy issues that arise from interactions between sc ientific and te hnologi 11 
R developments and government activity Fall 
| *23 Science, Technology, and International Affairs (3) Vonortas 
Exploration of implications of tec hnological change for international economic 
politics 
25 


?3 Defense 


Policy and Program Analysis I (3 
Analysis 


of U.S. defense budget, force posture 
Ogy for defense planning anc 
254 "o forc es 
^?" Defense Policy and Program Analysis II (3 Johnson 
Analytica] methodology for defense policy and program choices Special 
255-56 me ^ U.S general purpose forces ine luding forces for NATO: Europe 
TEP ied Quantitative Techniques (3-3) 


Johnson 
and program priorities. Methodo] 
i program evaluation Special 


attention to strate 


atten 


Butterworth 


application of quantitative tec hniques in the solution of issues in defense 
an Policy 
287 Proble 


ms in Latin American Civilization (3) 
Interdis iplinary seminar; each student writes a report on 


some aspect of 
Selected key theme. May be repeated for credit. Admission by 
Instructor 


Klarén and Associated Fa ulty 


a 


permission of 


?90 ?Pecial Topics in International Affairs (3 

urses de 
topical 
Collo 
Co 


Staff 


signed to focus on international aff a more current or 


fairs issues of 
nature. Topics announced in the Se hedule 
quium: East Asia (3) 
loquium for advanced students of East Asian af 
29» eon of the instructor 
E Colloquium: 
Colloquium 


93 ( 


291 ff Classes 
2€ 
Hinton 


permis- 


fairs. Admission bv 


The Soviet Union and Eastern Europe (3 Staff 
for advanced students of Russian and Eastern E 

\dmission by permission of the instructor 
Olloquium: National Defense Policies and Issues (3 


Olloquium for advanced students of security 
Permission of the instructor 


.uropean affairs 


Staff 
policy studies. Admission bv 


188 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


298 Independent Study and Resear h (1 to 3) 
Limited to M.A. degree candidates. Written permission 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


Professors P.D. Grub, G.P. Lauter, R. Eldrid 
Associate Professor F. Robles 
Assistant Professor K. Visudtibhan 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study in 


administration leading to the degrees of Master ot Business Administration anc 
Philosophy 
260 The New Global Competitive Framework (3) I 


The global competitiv 


e framework and how nations develop sustained comp 
economic/mon® 


Staff 


ot instructor required 


Staff 


se, G. Ghadar (Chair), Y.S. Park, H.G Askari 


business 
] Doctor ol 


„aute! 


etl 


tive advantages. The EC's 1992 integration plan and post-1992 
tarv union; the transformation of Central and East European economies, and the 
with reference to the Unitet 


internationalization of the Japanese economy 
States (Fall and spring) 
261 Multinational Corporations 
in the World Economy (3) 
Business in the world economy; multinational corporations as 
cal, and social institutions; ownership and growth strategies, rel 


other nations; national and international controls; future of the mult 


Ghadar, Grub, Lauter, Visudtibhe? 


idi 
economic, poli! 
ationships s 
inational C? 


poration (Fall and spring) 
Peterson 


263 Legal Aspects of International and Multinational Business (3) 


lege! 


Legal environment ot international and multinational business inc luding 
svstems, antitrust laws, regulation of direct investment international arbitrati? 
and expropriation; topics of current interest (Fall and spring) " 
266 International Marketing (3) Robles 
Organizational structures. Analysis of international markets. Market-entry strate 
gies and product policies. Spec ial issues. Channels of distribution, promotio® 
and price policies. Prerequisite MLOM 240 (Fall and spring) les 
267 Regional International Marketing Systems (3) Rob 
Discussion of the political, economic - legal, and social characteristics of Europe 
Japan, Latin America, Asia, the Middle East, Eastern Europe, and China, as by p 
affect the marketing of goods and services in these regions Identification of? 
propriate market-entry strategies (Fall and spring) m. 
271 International Business Finance (3) Ghadar, Park, Al 
Analysis of problems in international business finance. Impact of the evol¥ ; 
international payments system on business. Prerequisite Fina 120 or 22" 
(Fall and spring) spade! 
73 Seminar: International Banking (3) Park, Gha i 
International financial intermediation and inter national banking. Func tion jng 
international financial markets, public policy issues in international D at! 
regulation of multicountry banking institutions, and the effect of intern? «ing 
banks on national monetary policies. Prerequisite: IBus 271 (Fall anc Fue 
275 External Development Financing (3) T 


Policies, institutions, instruments, and theory of external 
ing; financial flows to developing countries; the role of inte 
and national development banks; technical cooperation anc 
international financial markets for developing countries 
76 Seminar: International Financial Markets (3) 

Theory and practice of international financ ial mar 
of the Eurocurrency market, such as interbank operations, 


Eurocredits. Control of the Eurocurrency market anc : 
iting-rate note markets 
(Fallan 


»rnational, * 


(Fall anc 
Park, Askarh 
kets. Operation and st 
Eurodollar “ 


floating-rate 
other financial centers. Study of Eurobond and flog 


as major foreign bond markets. Prerequisite: [Bus 271 or 273 


1$ 


278 International Business Negotiations (3) n, Fo 
(IBN): * c gp 


Characteristics and process of International Business Negotiatior 
lation of concepts and preliminary frameworks; development o 


proaches to planning for and c onducting IBN. Integration of other functi 


inal 
development wet 
] the importa! : 


true 


j the ?' 


5 
J 


) 
systemé 
f sys ag 


ce % 


g 


ole ol 


"i 


TIN AMERICAN STUDIES 189 


international aspects in the broader environmental fr 
IBus 261 (Fall and spring) 
290 Special Topics (3) 
Experimental offering; new 
peated once for credit 


Directed Readings and Researc h (3 


amework. Prerequisite 


Staff 


course topics fay be re 


and teaching methods 
298 


Staff 
Supervised readings or research in selec ted fields within business administra 
tion. Admission by prior permission of instructor. May be repeated once for 
credit (Fall and spring) 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) Staff 

300 Thesis Research | 3) Staff 

711 Seminar: Public -Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3 Staff 
Same as SMPP 31 1 

361 Colloquium on International Business (3 Eldridge, Ghadar 
Examination of selec te 


d topics in international business, with emphasis on major 


new theoretical and empirical developments 
398 Advanced Reading and Research 
Limited to dox toral candid 
repeated for credit 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to do toral c 


Fall 
[arr.] 


Staff 
ates preparing for the general examination, May be 


Staff 
andidates 


May be repeated for credit 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 

M Bram Committee: P.F Klarén (Director), C.J Allen, Y Captain-Hidalgo, C. Mc( ;lintock 
' "ice, J Quiroga, R. Valero, I Vergara, B. von Barghahn 

th The Elliott Sc hool of International Affairs offers a multidisc iplin 

1e Maste 


T of Arts in the field of I 


ary program leading to 
Master of 


atin American studies 


reas Arts in the field of Latin American studies Prerequisite the admission 

à m ments stated under the Elliott S« hool of International Affairs and a bachelor's 

of bie à related field. Required: the general requirements stated under the Elliott Sc hool 
National Affairs 

wipes Program Offers a 30-credit-hour option with a thesis or a 36-credit- hour option 

in Lith at esis All students must take the interdisciplinary seminar, [Aff 287, Problems 

histor ^Ierican Civilization. (Students with no 


previous course work in | 


atin American 
, literatur 


e, geography, or anthropology should consult with the program 
: or to determine ways to acquire the necessary bac kground.) 
Com dents must demonstrate proficiency in Spanish or Portuguese through a reading 
tugy ension examination. For students whose native language is Spanish or Por 
Deo.’ 41 English language examination will be substituted 
Exam e candidates who choose the thesis option must take Master's Comprehensive 
lAff 5, tions in two fields. This can include one major field (12 credit hours, inc luding 
each). and one minor field (6 credit hours), or it can be two major fields (9 credit hours 
T 
ih tne Who select the nonthesis option must take Master's Comprehensive Examinations 
Ch) or ty, ds, whic h can include one major field (12 hours) and two minor fields (6 hours 
be Selected pedo fields (9 hours each) and one minor field (6 hours) One minor field may 
Bio; trom demography, international business, rural development, urban and re- 
Public A anning, tourism administration, women's studies, and scient e, technology, and 
Paper Policy At least two courses must be research seminars requiring a substantive 
T 
e flowing graduate courses pertain to Latin American studies 
Anth ~ Seminar: Peasant Society i 
Econ -- Seminar Advanced Arc haeology New World Prehistory 
, 91 Economic Development Theories 
Econ 2a. 252 Economic Development Planning 
Econ 285. - Survey of International Economic Theory and Practice 
Geog R2 Ec onomic Development of Latin America 
Geog 26; Seminar: The Population—Food Balance 
90 Seminar Regional Development 
780g 261 u 


Seminar Geography of Latin America 


190 OURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Hist 261-62  Readings/Research Seminar: Topics in Modern 20th-Century 


Latin America 
IAff 287 Problems in Latin American Civ ilization 
PSc 283 Governments and Politics of Latin America 
PSc 284 [International Relations of Latin America 


d 


Students should consult their advisors concerning certain spec ial Topics or Selecte 


Topics courses that may also be part of this program 


LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 


Academic Director C.J. Deering 


Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers a program leading? 


r of Arts in the field of legislative affairs. This program focuses on the 


the degree of Maste 
n political institutio™ 


U.S. Congress with emphasis on the legislative process, America 
and public policy analysis 
ee with? 


Master of Arts in the field of legislative affairs—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degr 


B average from an accredited college or university 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduat? 
School of Arts and Sciences. The curriculum of 33 hours of course work includes two 
courses from each of the four groups listed below. The remaining courses are select? 


i poni sive 
in consultation with the advisor. All students must pass a Master's Comprehens! 


Examination 


Group I—Legislative Process: PSc 218, 234 286 
Group II—The Processes of Politics: PSc 215, 216, 219, 220, 221, 226, 227, 228, 246, 4 
Group III—Public Policy Analysis: PSc 212, 224, 225, 249, 250; WStu 240 
Group IV—Legislative Research and Analysis: PSc 200, 203 
MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 
ro í . R s, | 
Professors P.B. Vaill, J.B. Harvey, W.E. Halal, E.H. Forman, S.A. Umpleby, J.F Lobuts, f 
ID. Frame, E.K. Winslow (Chair), J.H. Carson, N.M. Loeser, B Burdetsky, P.W. W 
J. Liebowitz RG 
Associate Professors W.W. Hardgrave, J.P. Coyne, L.E Graff, T.J. Nagy, W.G. Wells, Jr 
Donnelly, R. Soyer, P.B. Malone II, C.N Toftoy (Visiting) 
Assistant Professors M. Granger, J. Artz, B. Forst (Visiting) 
: ag tothe 
See the School of Business and Public Management tor programs of study leading to qi 
syste 


degrees of Master of Business Administration, Master of Science in Information * 


Technology, and Doctor of Philosophy ; 
: ^u], Hal! 

201 Organization and Management (3) vaill, Pr, 

For designated students in the M.B.A. program Integrative approach to org? an? 


r ; JG 
tional concepts, management principles, philosophy, and theory in pua at 
d p^ 


private organizations. Evolution of management thought, functions, ane 5 ad 
Y: 
tices, stressing present management approaches, general systems theo!) 


contingency management (Fall, spring, and summer) A 
Halal. / ide" 


202 Management of Strategic Issues (3) 
The body of management theory and practice that has evolved recently bo 
tifv. analyze, and resolve strategic organizational issues. A survey oft pee, 
odology of the field; applications to critical issues in labor relations, eneb’ qe 


pollution, marketing and consumerism, business—government relation»: yn 
: , . sU 

global economy. Prerequisite: Mgt 201 or equivalent (Spring and $ gal 

| 

jà 


203 Strategic Planning (3) e 
Formulation of strategies that enable organizations to adapt to c hanging : an 
and political conditions. Lectures, 


.cu19siO D ras 
disc - ant 
and the environment = asti! 


technological, economic, 
exercises examine strategic planning practices ins 
affecting corporations, government agencies, hospitals, and other major (Fa! 
tions. Students conduct a strategic planning project for an organization: — ove” 


^ OV: P Lun 
204 Human Resources Management (3) Malone. Tofto! jabo" 
Survey of personnel management practices and procedures, incl 


management relations. Same as PAd 231. (Fall and spring) 


Tm atte ne 


191 


205 Seminar: Human Resou 


rces Management (3 Durdetsky, Lovell] 
Industrial personnel 


and manpower management 


research in advanced prob 

lems (Spring) 

206 The Human Resources Manager (3 Malone 
The role of the hum 


àn resources executive in the 
executives and the chief e 


human resource « onsi 


organization; relation to other 
xecutive. Internationa] human resource mar 
lerations in t 


lagement 
n the strategic planni 
opment of the organizational cu 


ng process and the devel 
Iture. Prerequisite Mg 


t 204 or permission of in 
structor. Same as PAd 232 (Summer 
207 Leadership and Exec utive Development (3 Malone 
Theories of managerial leadership; issues and 


problems associated w ith 
ier management le 

quisite: Mgt 201 or )ermission 
l 


eader 
ship in large organizations and at hig} 
and development. Prere 
Spring) 
Unionism and Colle tive Bargaining (3) 
The American labor movement Colle 
relations under colle tive bargaining agreements Fall 
Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Burdetsky, Lovell 
Bargaining, and Labor Relations (3) 
Current problems and issues (Spring 
Individual and Group Dynamics Harvey, Winslow, Vaill. | obuts 
in Organizations (3) 
For graduate students who wish to improve their skills 
behavior in organizations 
Personal understand 


vers: executive sele 


ot instructor Fall 


208 Burdetsky, Lovell 


tive bargaining and the ¢ onduct of labor 


209 


210 


ı dealing with human 
The course is designed to prove theoreti 
ing of the roles of inter and group dynamics in 
management. Focus on individual and group behavior in v 
settings (Fall, spring, and summer 
Current Issues in Organizational Behavior | 3) 
Study of behav ioral factors relating to issues suck 
sonal relations, organizational change, 


Settings. Problems of conduc ting L 
(Fall) 


al and 
persona! 


arious organizatii nal 


Winslow, Lobuts 
2 as automation, ethics l 
and similar problems in 


organizational 
ehavioral sc lence research in Organizations 


nterper- 


?12 Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3 Harvey, Winslow 
Review of researc h, theory, and practice related to the process of human change 
Students are provided the opportunity to apply their learning, using various 
media. This course emphasizes the relationship between theory and practice 

»,,, (Fall, spring, and summer) 

213 Organization Development: Lobuts, Harvey, Vaill 
A Management Function (3) 

An exploration of the literature, culture, values, 


and skills that can assist a 
in carrying out the process of organiz 


ct managerial intervention, al 


manager, leader, or administrator 


development Emphasis is on dire 
Consultants/facilitators i 


ational 
though the role of 


214 i c n the process is explored (Fall) 
a ehavioral Factors in Harvey, Vaill, Lobuts Winslow 
Management Consulting (3) 

'heories and methods of planning, introducing, and coping with change in 
Management through the helping process Intended both for managers seeking an 
Understanding of the consultative approach to planned change and for persons in 
Staff or consultative roles seeking understanding of the consultative process 

Bs (Spring) 

p Conflict Management: Lobuts, Harvey. Winslow 
Theory, Concepts, and Methods (3) 
Exploration of various approaches to the causes of conflict and its resolution 
Students study and experience ways to make conflict a creative rather than a 
Cestructive experience. Methods of conflict resolution are practiced. Conflict in 
the micro (person-to-person) and macro (system-to-system) levels are explored 

216 cerequisite Mgt 210 or permission of instructor 


(Fall and spring 

~©0ss-Cultural Management (3) Vaill 

US Course focuses on the variety of issues and opportunities that arise when 

Managing outside one's own culture The manager’s ¢ redibil 

are assumed to be culture bound Emphasis on the 

the Interinstitutional or intercultur. 
4nd research (Summer) 


ity and effectiveness 
personal level as opposed to 


al levels. Extensive use of student experiences 


17 Entrepreneurship (3 Winslow, Solomon 


In exploring the “entrepreneur as a phenomenon 
entrepreneurs, entrepreneur ial acts, 
and 


students will be exposed to 


| the theory and experiences assoc iated with 

and entrepreneurship in all organizational settings large, small, publi 

private. Prerequisite: Mgt 201 or permission ot instructor (Fall and spring) 

18 Computer Applications in Production Forman, Graff, Forst, Soyer 
Operations Management (3) 

For designated students in the M.B.A. program. Fundamentals of production 

| operations management Inventory management, resource allocation produc: 

tion planning, project management, and forecasting. Linear programming, queu- 

ing analysis, spreadsheets, database systems BASIC. Principles, terminologY 


and organization of computer systems. Prerequisite or corequisite Mgt 270 
Fall, spring, and summer) 
19 Human Behavior and Human Resources Management 
in Health Services Organization (3) 
Same as HSMP 219 
0 Analytical Models for Decision Making (3) 


Burdetsky, Infeld 


Forman, Soyé! 


Survev of analvtical models used for decision making. Topics cover both proba 
bilistic and deterministic models and include linear and integer programming 
decision theory, multicriteria decision analysis, queuing and network models: 

) of 


Applications from literature are presented. Prerequisite: Mgt 218 and 271 
equivalent (Fall and spring) 
224 Foundations of Decision Making (3) 
Concepts and methods for making com 
int; identifying criteria and alternatives, setting priorities, 
strategic planning, resolving conflict, and making group decis! 


Forman, Soye 
plex decisions in both business ane 
governme allocating 

resources, on 
Fall and spring) 

225 Statistical Modeling and Analysis (3) 
rhe process of specifying, analyzing, and testing models of human ant 
behavior. Formalization of models; statistical test comparison and sele 
computer implementation of univariate, bivariate, and multivariate tests. £ 

linear regression, analysis of variance, and analysis of € ov 


Wirtz, Graff, Forman, Soy?! 
] system 
ctio 
yen” 
eral linear model ar 
ance. Prerequisite: Mgt 270 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 
Workshop in Computerized Decision Systems (3) 

Framework, processes, and technical components for 
systems dealing with unstructured and underspecified problems from T 


yectives. Construction and exploration ol de A 
instruct 


Graff, Forma? 


or 
building decision suppr 
nanas 


aC isio! 


226 


erial and organizational pers] 
support system models. Prerequisite: Mgt 220 or permission of 
oye 
Forman, Hardgrave. Poli 

" nL 

choice of decisions in PY. p 


(Spring 
229 Decision Making in Practice (3) 


Problem identification, design, evaluation, and io 
i Mc T 

private, and nonprofit sectors. Prerequisite: Mgt 220, 224, and 225 or permi* 

of instructor (Alternate years) ells 


Donnelly, W* 


230 Management of Technology Innovation (3) ov 
Competitive, economic, and politic al factors that influence technology inn am 
tion in public and private organizations, domestically and internationally. 


je allocation 


agement of research and development: project selection, resourt m 
ant 
mane ij 


technology planning, management of development projects Quality, 
turing, and intellectual property issues. Corporate venture divisions. 


and spring) pram? 
231 Project Management (3) Wells; (gy 
Practical examination of how projects can be managed from start to " jit 


' mon P. 
avoid con jing 


including specific emphasis on planning and controlling to 

falls. Identifying needs, defining requirements, project costing, sched go 
resource allocation, and project politics. Configuration management; m | 
computer applications (Fall, spring, and summer) wells | 


International Science and Technology (3) 


national trade, licensing, patenting, 
technologies and export controls. Technology in economic « 


(Fall, spring, and summer) 


233 Emerging Tec hnologies (3) 
Exploration of new developments in 


scier 
including automation 


energy, medicine 
mation technology, and space. E 
vances 


and te 
bioengineering, social science 


infor 
;mphasis on forec asting tł 


lese tec hnologic al ad 


and assessing their The role of advancing 


economic and social effects 
hnology in driving social cl 
Technology Entreprene 
The process of innov 


vent 


ter lange pring) 
urship and Innovation (3 Donnelly, Frame 
ation and entrepreneurship used to launch and build 
ures, ( rganizing tor innovation raising venture ç apital 
managing the small te hnology-based venture, 

Studies of recent low- to high-tech ventures. Deve 
technology-based venture 


N 


new 
tax considerations 
marketing technology 
loping a business 
(Spring and summer 

| 239 Seminar: Competitiveness and Technology (3 

| Capstone course Integrating the field of management of scie 
innovation. Commercialization of tec hnology in 
on competitiveness. Implementation of tec hnol 
| Ogy development, from 


Prerequisite: 6 credits in related subjects or 
240 Survey of Information Technology (3) 


Management-oriented survey of key areas 
hardware, software, 


Case 


pian for a 


Donnelly, Wells 
nce, technology, and 


the private sector and the impact 


ogy in the public sector, Tex hnol 


new product concept to utilization. A major simulation 


permission of instructor Fall 
varson, Liebowitz, Coyne Artz 

in information te hnology, 

systems development, 

milieu. Prerequisite Mgt 21 

summer) 

242 S ems Analysis for Carson, Liebowitz Coyne, Artz 

Information Systems (3) 


Development of a specification for an information system 

tools, data gathering, information tlow modeling, objec t-oriented 
file organization, input/output and other 

Performance reliability, eny ironmental conditions, 
Mgt 240 (Fall and spring) 

Human Factors in Information Systems (3) 

The user computer interaction 
and various approaches to user 
ment and evaluation of user- 
Software. Prere 


including 
nagement, and the ci mputing 


8 or permission of instructor (Fall, spring, and 


Topics include CASE 


analysis, data 


nontunctional requirements, such as 


and training. Prerequisite 


Nagy, Coyne 
human factors of on-line dialogues, interfac ing, 
"System interaction. Emphasis on the deve 


computer interfaces using artiticial 
quisite: Mgt 240 (Fall and spring) 

Telecommunications: Technology, Applications, 
ànd Operations (3) 
Basic 


lop- 
intelligence 


Carson, Artz 
technical concepts, applications 
Cost considerations of implemer 
uisite: Mgt 240 (Fall and spring) 
Database Management for Information Systems (3) Coyne 
‘heory, architecture, and implementation of database management syste 


corporate and Organization information systems. D 


Dess applications and imp! 
able p 


and trends ot telecommunications Opera- 
tions iting telecommunications systems Prereq- 


N 
EN 
e 


ms in 
esigning databases for busi- 
ementing such databases using commercially avai]- 
ackages. Prerequisite Mgt 240 

Seminar in Hypermedia Information Systems (3) 
Current trends in the desi 
Systems. Inte 
lise in cor 


à (Fall and sprin; 
249 


Coyne, Graff 
1ypermedia information 
, Voice, video, and knowle 
lation systems 


gn and implementation of ! 
gration of database, text image 
nputer-based hypermedia inform 
Information Security Systems (3) 


An advanced course in information te 
Principles 


legislation € 
Sures 


dge. Exper- 
(Fall and spring 


Staff 
chnology, emphasizing the philosophies 
management in and 
n computer-based systems. Risk asse 


» trends in the and roles of the various levels of 
Management and te hnological staff Prerequisite: Mgt 218 or 240 

Applied Expert Systems (3) 
Students build an e 
tion, 


N 
c 


and practices of se urity impact of privacy 
'ssment, state-of-the-art mea 
information security field, 


ho 
e 


(Spring) 
Nagy, Liebowitz 
diagnosis, classific a- 
and tolerates incomplete or inex 
rmission of instructor 
ystems Theory and Cybernetics (3 
1eory and cybernetics 
SSing and d 


xpert system that performs monitoring 
Scheduling, planning, etc 

quisite: Mgt 240 or pe 
‘troduction to S 
Systems t 
Proce 


act inputs 
Prere 


Fall, spring, and summer 
Ur 
information 


261 


yleby 
provide principles that govern 
ecision-making activities whether 


these occur in human 


Halal Fr ime 


hnological innovation, 


The course covers ways of conceptu- 
paradoxes involved in 


beings, machines, or social 
alizing systems, strategies for regulating systems and 


organizations 


self-regulation (Fall) 

Methods for Making Organizations Adaptive (3) Umpleby 
An adaptive organization must solve day-to-day problems and periodically re 
structure itself to meet new challenges and opportunities The course reviews 


for conducting a group planning process and introduces severa 
ess 


262 


several strategies 
models of ideal organizations. Students conduct an interactive planning proc 
with people in an organization (Spring) 


264 System Dynamics Modeling (3) l mpleby 
ling of organizational problems using system dynamics and thê 
s of system dy” 


tions, testing: 


Computer mode 
dynamo programming language Review of previous application 
Causal influence diagrams, level and rate diagrams, equa 
anization, students develop? 
(Fall) 
Umpleby 


namics 
and analysis. In conjunction with people in an org 
svstem dvnamics model of some aspect of the organization 


265 Artificial Intelligence and Cybernetics (3) 
Artificial intelligence entails building computers that simulate human behaviot: 
Cybernetics provides a theory of cognition that can aid designing software and 
assessing implications of new computer tec hnology for individuals and organiz® 
tions. Theoretical and philosophical literature on the prospects for automating 
intelligent behavior (Spring) 

270 Mathematics and Forman, Graff, Hardgra¥® 
Statistics for Management (3) Wirtz, Soy 
For designated students in the M.B.A. program Mathematical and statistic 
concepts employed in the solution of managerial problems Applications 
functions, elements of calculus and linear algebra. Introduction to probability’ 
frequency distributions, statistic al inference, and regression and correlatio? 
(Fall, spring, and summer) hc 

75 Advanced Statistical Modeling and Analysis (3) Hardgrave, wirt 
Advanced topics associated with the general linear model. Testing for an” 
remediation of assumption violations. Detection of outliers, influential observ% 
tions, and multicollinearity. Alternative design strategies in the analysis of = 
ance; a priori and a posteriori tests; testing for interactions and parallelis" 
Prerequisite: Mgt 225 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) | ag 

276 Exploratory and Multivariate Data Analysis (3) Hardgrave, en 
Methods for exploratory data analysis. Application and comparison of advan is 

naty?” 


Multivariate and discriminant 4 


multivariate analytical procedures 
analysis 


canonical correlation, and maximum likelihood latent structure 
or permission of instructor (Spring) m 
Carson, Cor 
pol? 

i 


95 


requisite: Mgt 225 
280 Information Systems Development and Applications (3) 


Each stage of the information systems life cycle is discussed in terms of tec 1 " 

gies, impact, and management Topics include structured analysis, prototyP! "n 

software reuse, testing, life-cycle costs, software development environm® ig 
development projects Prerequ? 


organizational and behavioral aspects of 
M.S. in LS.T. candidacy or department approval (Fall and spring) oy 


281 Foundations of Artificial Intelligence (3) Wirtz, Nagy, Liebowitz: ^W 
Logical foundations, components, and processes of automated reasoning s, 
tems. Alternative inference rules. Introduction to predicate calculus, Fe u 


11 stude he cor » proble tificial V 
and lists. Students use the computer to solve problems in an arti 
degree candidacy or depa! 


e 
pn! 
ligence language. Prerequisite: M.S. in LS.T 
approval (Fall) ru 
282 Information Systems and Telecommunications (3) Carson i 
Telecommunications and networking as applied to ente 
A survey of the technologies and applications © ies 
Emphasis on selection of the proper te hnolog' c in 
support business applications Prerequisite ' 
(Fall and spring) 


rprises in the comme. 
and public sector or and 
munications systems 
configurations necessary tc 
LS.T. candidacy or department approval 

283 Topics in Higher-Level Languages (3) 
Emerging high-level languages, suc h as PROLOG, 
used to develop information systems. Not all languages are offered every ^,, ré 


ay 
nts are made in the languages studied. M& can? 
in LS.T degree 


Carson; 


SMALLTALK, C. and y 


ter; programming assignme 
peated once with advisor's approval. Prerequisite: M.S 
dacy or department approval (Fall and spring 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 195 


464 Database Systems (3 


Coyne 
Use of the latest te hniques lementing an effective 


for developing and imp 
Topics include database 


nance; evaluation criteria: standardization 
the st 


| ate of the art in database deve 
| candidacy or department ay 


database sy stem organization, creation, 


and mainte 
of database 


systems; and analysis of 
lopment. Prere uisite: M.S, in LS.T. d 
l 


aGegree 
»proval 


Fall and spring) 

*85 Workshop in Database and Expert Systems (3) Coyne 
Analysis and solution of « omplex information problems through commer ially 
available database and expert systems; development of evaluation methodology 
comparison of Impiementation strategies Hands-on experience with major com- 
mercial systems. Prerequisite: M.S in LS.T. degree candida y; Mgt 284 depart- 
ment approval (Fall and spring) 

286 


Operating Systems (3 Artz, Carson 
Survey of operating systems and related tec hnologies. Emphasis on aspects of 
Operating systems, such as security cheduling, and interprocess 
Communication that affects the design of information systems The Unix, OS/2, 
VM/CMS, and VAX VMS systems Prerequisite: M.S. in LS.1 
candidacy or department 


Design of On-Line 
Analysis, 


file structures, s 


are presented 
approval (Fall) 
Information Systems (3 
design, and implementation of on 
include systems analysis database design dialog design 
reliability calc ulations, system testing, and project pl 
in LS.T 


candidacy or department approval Fall and spring 

Applied Artificial Intelligence Programming (3) Nagy, Wirtz, Liebowitz 
Use of programming methods and knowledge representations originating in 
artificial intelligence (e 8., executable specifications, rules. frames 
ral networks) to develop systems. Pre 


S, objec ts, neu 
requisite: M.S. in .S.T. candida y or depart- 
ment approval 
Special Topics (3) 


t 
Experimental offering; 
peated once for credit 
Knowledge Acquisition (3) 
Knowledge 
ment 


287 


Carson 
-lne information systems Topics 
response time and 


anning. Prerequisite: M.S 
288 


(Spring) 


Staff 
new course topics and teaching methods. May be re 
Coyne, Liebowitz, Nagy, Wirtz 
iggest problem in expert syste 
knowledge from the 
This course is aimed at e 


acquisition is often the t ms develop- 
The ability to ac quire expert requires both technical 
and interpersonal skills xplaining some of the barriers 
to acquiring knowledge and discusses techniques to overcome them Prerequi 
Site; Mgt 281 or permission of instructor (Fall) 

Applied Artificial Intelligence Liebowitz, Coyne 
and Neural Networks (3) 


Nagy, Wirtz, Carson 
Opics include neural networks, machi 


ne learning, speech understanding paral- 
el processing, object-oriented 


programming, and knowledge representation 
298 Prerequisite Mgt 281 and 288 or permission of instructor. (Spring) et 
LS Directed Readings and Research (3) Staff 
“99 Thesis Seminar (3) Staff 
400 Thesis Research (3) Staff 
311 Seminar: Public -Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) Staff 
. Same as SMPP 311 
328 Seminar: Operations Research (3) Hardgrave 
Special topics and advanced applications in operations research, such as catas- 
trophe theory, Markovian decision processes, or applications of the cal. ulus of 
Variation in economics and finance. May be repeated once for credit Prerequisite 
385 et 223 or permission of instructor 
pecial Topics in Research Methods (3) Wirtz, Harrell 
esearch problems and issues related to student dissertations form topics for 
aon 1 Padings, group discussions, and assigned papers Fall and spring) 
+90 Phil 


°sophical Foundations o 
Philosoph of science as 
the nature 
theories 


(Fall 


f Administrative Research (3 
applied to research 
and current problems of episte 


and the relationship between the 
and spring) 


Vaill 
1 in administration Topics include 
mology, the development and role of 


ory, methodology, and empirical data 


391 Methodological Foundations of Wirtz, Newcomer, Harrell 
Administrative Research (3) 

»ss of social science research 

h questions, hypotheses, opel 

analysis ap* 


Examination of the proce Use of models and theoreti 


cal frameworks in research; formulation of researc 
initions, research design, sampling methods and data 


ational det 
evelopment ol dissertation proposals 


proaches. Primary emphasis on the d 
Fall and spring 

198 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing tor the general examination. May be 
repeated for credit 

Staff 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit 


MARKETING, LOGISTICS, AND OPERATIONS MANAGEMENT 


Dver, S.N. Sherman, J.H. Perry 


Professors S.F. Divita, R.F 
Liebrenz-Himes (Chair), L.M. Maddox, P.K. Bag hi, P.A. Rau 


Associate Professors M.I 
R.S. Achrol 

Assitant Professors S.S. Hassan, H Ibrahim (Visiting) 

y in busines 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of stud 
Joctor 9 


administration leading to the degrees ol Master of Business Administration and I 


Philosophy 
240 Marketing Management (3) Dyer, Divita, Liebrenz-Hime* 

Hassan, Maddox, Rau, AC be 
1irement for M.B.A. students; it may not be used t0 


e 
Emphasis on the marketing process from th 
ls of distrib" 
d mar 


This course is a First-Level requ 
satisfy a Second-Level requirement 
viewpoint of the firm Market analysis, product planning, channe 
tion, pricing, and promotional decision making; developing an integrate 


keting plan. Prerequisite: Econ 217—18 (Fall, spring, and summer) à 
I - , Ra 
Divita, Liebrenz-Himes; R 


241 Advanced Marketing Management (3) 
For M.B.A. students in concentrations other than marketing. Case analys!® a 
marketing problems. Current developments in marketing practice The relatio" 
ship of marketing to env ironmental forces and other business functions Prered 


uisite: MLOM 240 (Fall and spring) ý 
242 Buyer Behavior (3 Dver, Hassan, Mado" 
A required course for marketing students. The buyer decision process model 3$; 
framework for analysis of how and why products and services are purc hased 89. 
used. The impact of consumer decisions on the marketing strategies of organs, 
tions. Marketing applications in high-tech and service industries Prerequis! 
MLOM 240 (Fall and summer) pav 
243 Marketing Research (3) Dyer, " 
The marketing research process: designing, conducting, and using market i 
search studies. Managing the market research project; qualitative researc "m : 
vey and experimental designs; data analysis with statistical software pac ag 
Prerequisite: MLOM 240 Mgt 218 and 270 (Fall and summer) es 
246 Marketing of Services (3) Liebrenz- Him s 
Management of the activities involved in marketing new and existing serv ci 
The innovation system (behavioral and organizational) of service produc and 


; ; law: * 
sions, product planning processes marketing auditing, services and the la! 


eret 
new service trends. Marketing of intangibles and services is highlighte¢ Pr 


uisite: MLOM 240 (Spring) fad 
248 Advertising and Sales Promotion (3) Mà 
Examination of advertising and sales promotion frc 


do* 
ive 
sper” 

ym a systems persP . and 
attitude” ae 
é e". 


supported by analytical methods and concepts regarding consumer " 
behavior. The role of communication in marketing, behavioral research. me s 
design, economic and financ ial criteria, development of a promotion prog 
Prerequisite: MLOM 242 (Spring and summer) pivi? 

250 Selling and Sales Managcment (3) "d 
l'he selling task, with attention to ethical and legal issues, the selling Prd re" 
account management, negotiation Managerial issues, demand analysis ati” 

mc 


source allocation, financial planning, quota setting and control 


N 
a 
M 


coaching and incentives, sales 
Prerequisite: MLOM 240 
Marketing Channels (3) Achrol 
Marketing channels as super-organizations: planning organization, coordina 
tion, and control. The channel's task environment manufacturing, w holesaling, 
retailing, and physical distribution institutions System performance and man- 
agement of interorganizational relationships among channel institutions Prereq- 
uisite: MLOM 240 (Fall) 


Marketing High Technology (3) 
Emphasis on differenti 


administration, and analysis of sales performance 


(Fall and spring) 


N 
e 


N 
e 
a 


Divita 
used for marketing high 
products from that employed by tirms offering a 
Standard product line Market analysis. product planning, channels of distribu 
tion, pricing, promotion, decision making, and developing an integrated market 

Ing plan. Primarily for M.S. in | S.T. students 
’ Marketing and Public Policy (3) 


Examination of principal areas of 


ating the marketing process 
technology and high technology 


N 
n 
MN 


Divita 
cting marketing 
issues, consumer 


public policy formulation affe 
anties, product safety, health 
informal and formal redress me hanisms, business respon 
sibilities Government, business, and advocate viewpoints presented. Prerex 
site: MLOM 240 or permission of instructor. (Fall 
Marketing Strategy (3) Divita, Rau 
Required apstone course for marketing students. Analvsis of complex marketing 
problems involv ing policy and operational decisions; emphasis on « reative mar- 
keting strategy. Prerequisite: completion of at least three Second-Level marketing 
Courses or permission of instructor (Spring) 

280 Purchasing and Materials Management (3) 

Industrial purchasing and mate 

nization and functions in 
ments, source selection 
(Fall and spring) 


Procurement and Contracting (3 
Principles and conc epts essenti 
ning, 
fede 


practice. Topics advertising, warr 
information systems, 


jui- 


N 
e 
[2] 


Perry, Sherman, Bagchi 
rials management princ iples and practices Orga- 
materials management. Determination 


of require- 
buying practices, policies, and ethics. Same 


as PAd 280 


Sherman 
al to effecting large procurement programs: Plan- 
sourcing, and contractual design for diverse acquisitions 
ral government policy with comparison of buying at othe 
levels and the private sector. Same as PAd 281 
<82 Government Contract Administration (3) 
Surveillance and management of con 
Bress; specific 


Emphasis on 
r governmental 
(Fall and spring) 

Sherman 
nent of pro- 
assurance; changes, negotiation, and 
erty; terminations; regu] 
(Spring) 


tract performance. Measurer 
ation interpretation; quality 


financial considerations: pror 
Concerns. Same as PAd 282 
Pricing and Negotiation (3) 

Scope and objectives of negoti 


recording of negotiations: an 
Principles; 


adjustment: atory and pol- 
x Icy 

283 Sherman 
conduct, and 
and risk; cost 
to work requirements: tech- 


ated procurement preparation, 
alysis of cost, price, profit, investment, 
incentives; relationship of contract type 
285 niques of negotiation. Same as PAd 283 

? Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) Perry, Sherman 
Major systems acquisition: needs, objectives, organizational relationships, 
Systems engineering concepts. Design, establishment, 
Management plans and procurement processes. An 
Private-sector contracting. Same as PAd 285 
P ysical Distribution Management (3) 

Tansportation and communic ations se 
and service Alternatives avail 
Competitive conditions, and re 
modes. Model location theory 
(Spring) 
, anufacturing Control Systems (3) 


Dventory and production control concepts, techniques, and strategies for effec- 
live Integration with basic finance, marketing, and manufacturing objectives 
arec asting methods, material requirements planning systems, distribution re- 


Wirements pl T-point inventory models 


and 
and execution of project 
alysis of cases in public- and 


28€ (Fall and spring) 
J 


Bagchi 
rViCes management; optimization of cost 
able to the manager, given the economic situation, 
gulatory environment of the several tr 


ansportation 
' and distribution network pl 


anning and design 


Bagchi, Perry 


Fal anning techniques, and classical reorde 
(Fall) 


288 Logistics Management (3 Bagchi, Perry 


Management of work in production, commercial, service, and public organiza 
tions. Analytical tools for planning and establishing operating systems and for 
control, and modification. Examination of processes, products, 


their operation 
human systems and operat 


services, equipment, and facilities Relationships of 


ing systems (Fall) 
289 Manufacturing Strategy (3) Bagchi, Perty 
Basic production methods and te hniques that influence formulation of a firms 


Traditional and updated and improved systems tor ¢ ontrolling 
lysis, cost control, mate 


juction function « ontrib- 


strategic policy 
capacity and output. Examination ot productivity ana 


rials planning, and other topics to ensure that the proc 
utes to overall profit (Spring) i 
290 Special Topics (3) Staf 


Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be 1® 


peated once for credit 
298 Directed Readings and Research (3) staff 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) staff 
300 Thesis Research (3) stafi 
Stall 


311 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3 
Same as SMPP 311 

341 Seminar: Marketing (3 
Examination of major theoretical developments 


Dyer, Liebrenz-Himes, Rav 
in marketing. Open only 


doctoral candidates : 
381 Seminar: Materials and Operations Management (3) Bagchi, Perry, Shermé! 
Recent developments in manufacturing production and materials managemen” 
impact of technological economic and social change; significant related trem e 
Private- and public-sector policy implications. New and emerging analysis t&€ 


niques. Prerequisite MLOM 280, 281, or permission of instructor staff 
Su 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) be 
May 


Limited to doctoral candidates preparing tor the general examination 
repeated for credit ( 
} stall 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit 


MATHEMATICS 


Professors I. Katz (Chair), H.D. Junghenn, I.I. Glick, M.M. Gupta 


; pH 
Associate Professors M.P. Lee, E.A. Stone, E.A. Robinson, R. Simion, F.E. Baginsk^: D 


Ullman 
Assistant Professors V. Harizanov, K.G. Hoc kett, J. Bonin, M. Moses 


mL 
y ith 
Master of Arts in the field of mathematics—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree V 


major in mathematics from this University, or an equivalent degree 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College and 

School of Arts and Sciences. Students must complete 30 c redit hours of approves 

work, with or without a thesis, and must pass à comprehensive examination. 


"T 

y jsit@ 

Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of applied mathematics Prerequ' eic 
bachelor's degree with a major in mathematics or a related field such as statistics, 8 P^^ 


cow’ 


science, engineering, or economics „adut? 
the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Gr and 
between mathematics course an 
al, or Me® og 
atist! n 
jecte® 


Required 
School of Arts and Sciences. Course work is divided 
economics, engineering (civil, electric 


courses from one area of application 
physics, st 


ical engineering; operations researc h; or engineering management), 
urban and regional planning. Courses in the chosen area of application are Se 
consultation with the relevant department 
Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts or Maste 
ete 30 credit hours of approved course work ar 
comprehensive examination. At least 15 c redit hours must be in mathematics COU" 
no more than 6 hours of these from approved 100-level courses The remaining CÓ 
chosen from the selected area of application. Theses are jointly supervised by the ert" 


ment of Mathematics and the department conc erned with the area of appli ation 


r of Science in the fiel í 
1d must € ah 


e aft 
ges 
ur at! 


mathematics must compl 


no thesis requirement 


| 


Do tor of P 
Stated un, 
ment 


hilosophy in the fie Id of r 
ler Columbian ( ollege 
doctoral pro 
Courses that must 
“Xamination: 


nathematics 


Required the general 
and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
gram committee, after ¢ onsultation with the stud 
be taken to fulfill the 48-« redit-hour requirement leading to the ( 
(2) the two languages. selected from French German, or Russian 
guage requirement: and (3) the four areas of study in w hich the student must 
Drepare for the General Examination. The do. toral program 
Jirec tor 


committee will appoint 
of Research when the student has selected (preferably early in the pr 
the follow ing research fields for the dissertation: functional ana 
equations, generalized functions, groups of operators 
Na (matrix theory), logic, theory of computability, ntegration, numerical 
analysis ordinary and partial differential equations, combinatorics graph theory, ergodic 
theory, dynamical systems semigroups, and topology (general topology analytic topo 
lopologi. al groups) 
With permission, ¢ 
°F graduate , redit 


Ulletin for course 


lirements 


The depart- 
ent, will stipulate (1 
eneral 


to satisfy 
the foreign lan 


a 
ogram) one of 
lysis (abstract differentia] 
group representations. linear alge 
measure and i 


logy 


i limited number of 100-level 
additional course work is 
listings 


courses in the department may be taken 
required. 5ee the Undergraduate Programs 


2 Modern Algebra I-II (3—3) 


Group theory i 


Katz 
ncluding symmetric groups 
ated al 


free abelian groups, finitely gener- 
elian groups, Sylow theorems 
theory inc luding factorization i 
formal power series, semisimple rings Wedderburn Artin 
theorems, primary decomposition, Dedekind domains (Academic year 
Modern Algebra III (3 Katz 
Algebraic and transcendental field extensions, splitting fields, normal exten- 
sions, fundamental theorem of Galois theory, solvability b: 
theory (Fall, odd years 


DY radicals, valuation 
Representation Theory (3) 

> 

epr 


solvable groups 
n commutative rings 
chain conditions 


nilpotent groups. Ring 
rings of polynom 


203 


204 


Lee 
esentations of finite 


groups, including symmetri 
and induced 


group, gr )up ch 
representations 


haracters 


: rerequisite: Math 202 Fall) 
“05 Matrix Theory (3) Katz 
Topics to be hosen from gener ilized inverses of matrices and their applications 
to solutions of equations and to LP problems positive definite matrices and their 
applications; Riemann matric es; linear groups; quadratic forms and Hilbert's 
209 10 rent problem; numeric al range of linear operators. Spring, even years 
eoretical Methods in Classical and Quantum Physics (3—3) Staff | 
Joint Offering of the Mathematics and Physics Departments Topics covered | 
Include solutions of partial differential equations enc ountered in physics; tech- | 
niques of linear algebra calculus of variations: « omplex analysis applications in | 
Physics of the theory of analytic func tions; integral equations; and group theory 
211 c, Physics | 
—. Complex Analysis I (3) Glick and Staff 
opology of complex numbers: elementary func tions; integrals; Cauchy's theo- 
rem; 


maximum modulus and 
“lassification of singularities 


Continuation, multivalue 
Calculus 


Liouville theorem: Taylor and Laurent 
contour integration: the residue 
d functions, and br 


series 
theorem; analytic 
anch points. Prerequisite 


advanced 

212 Co (Spring) : 
“Om plex Analysis II (3) Glick and Staff 
larmoni functions, partial fractions Mittag-Leffler theorem; entire functions, 
the Hadamard product theorem, the gamma function; Hurwitz's theorem, ne rmal 
families of functions. The Riemann mapping theorem; analytic continuation 
lémann surfaces Prerequisite: Math 211 or equivalent Offered when de- 

214 Mand warrants) 


“€asure and Integration Theory (3) 
““D@sgue measure and 
Solute ç ontin 


È theorem, i’ 


Ullman and Staff 


integration in abstract spaces Probability measures Ab- 


uity; Radon—Nikodym theorem; measure on product spaces; Fubini 
I spaces. Prerequisite: advanced calc ulus Fall) 
“ntroduction to Functional Analysis (3) 


í 
9Pologica] and metric spaces; Tychonoff theorem: Ba 
tionals 


and operators; Hahn Banach closed-graph 


Robinson and Staff 
nach spaces; linear func- 


and open-mapping theorems; 


\ 


rem for bounded and unbounded operators. Prerequisite 
and integration, introduction to functional analysis, and Tycho 


V 


S 


linear svstems. Prerequisite: advanced calculus 
Topics in Ordinary Differential Equations (3) 

Topics selected from stability theory, nonlinear oscil 
Prerequisite 


differential equations and permission oi the instructor 


1¢ 


Classical and modern techniques for the exact 


Separation of variables, Green's tunctions, 
advanced calculus 


for multiple integrals, variable endpoint problems, and applic 
control theory, and geometry. Prerequisite: Math 140 or permission oi instruc 


226 


230 


N 


( 


Conditions for an extremum, Euler differential equations, variation 


uniform boundedness; Hilbert spaces; eigenvalues, projection 
} 


anced calculus (Spring) 


Banach Algebras and Spectral Theory of Operators (3 
Gelfand theory of commutative Banach algebras; function algebras 


ompactification; appli ation to the spectr 


(Fall, odd years 


Neierstrass theorem 


Introduction to Ordinary Differential Equations 
First course in ordinary differential equations; existence and 


olutions; continuity of solutions with resy 


unctional differential equations 


"artial Differential Equations (3 


nethods. Prerequisite 
;alculus of Variations 


(3) 


5pring 


Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) 
Computer arithmetic and round-off errors Solution of linear systems anc 


linear equations. Interpolation and appr 
and integration. Eigenvalues and eigenve 
puter programming (Fall) 
Numerical Solution of Ordinary and 
Partial Differential Equations (3 

Initial and boundary value problems for 
propagation, convergence and stability 
methods for partial differential equations 
equations and computer programming 


Generalized Functions and Integral Transforms (3) 
Laplace and Fourier transforms Generalized functions. Green's functi 
ind partial differential equations. Prerequisite Math 


cations to ordinary « 
equivalent 

Ergodic Theory (3) 
Ergodicity, mixing, the K-property and t 


rence, the Rohlin lemma, the ergodic theorem and entropy theory 
topics from isomorphism theory, spec tral theory, the theory of 
coding theory. Prerequisite: Math 214 or permission of instructor 


Dynamical Systems and Chaos (3) 
Linear and nonlinear systems, flows, Poi 
ples of chaotic systems in the physical s 


fold theory, normal forms, the averaging theorem Hyperbolic ir 
strange attractors, the Smale horseshoe, sy mbolic dynamics. Prere 


140 and 124 or permission of instructor 
Topics in Analysis (3) 


Possible topics include, but are not lim 


tems, topological groups, topologic al ve 
distributions. May be repeated for credit 


Topics in Applied Mathematics (3) 
Possible topics include, but are not limite 


to nonlinear differential equations, calculus of variations, ¢ ontrol 


matical programming, applied mathema 
repeated for credit 


2 Topics in Numerical Analysis (3) 


Numerical methods and software. Introc 


(6) 


f numerical computation, Problem solving using standard ma 


Prerequisite ad- 


ns 


Robinson 
Stone- Cech 
al theory of operators, spectral theo 
knowledge of measure 
off and Stone 
1 


when demand warrants 


3 Glick | 
uniqueness ol 
ect to initial conditions; properties? 
opringj e 
stafi 
llations, bifurcation theo! 
Some background in ordina 


g 
gJ 


(Sprin . 
Stall 
and approximate solution ol PDES: 
variational methods, Hilbert spat 
(5pring) i 
Glic% 

al problem 


ations to physl? 
r tof 


Gup 
] nom 


y 
Numerical differentia 


)ximations y 
ind con 


ctors. Prerequisite: Math 33 € 


tall 
Gupta and Sta 


ordinary 

Finite difference and finite 

Prerequisite knowledge of diff 
(Spring, alternate years) 


ons. < 


1 

Robinson, Hockett, | 

he Bernoulli property. Poincaré re 

Addit 

ings 8 
joinings 


“ul 


nso 
Hockett, Robin m 


; EX 
ability: po. 
center M? 


"T. 
avaria" 
site: Ma 


ncaré maps, structural st 
iences. Local bifurcations, 


qui 
sta! 
amic? ind 


ited to, ergodic theory, dyné 
tions 


ctor spaces, generalized func 


sul 


^ ysl 

; nal! E 
onal é athe 
ay” 


ti 
theory? 
Gers. ^ 


sd to, applications of func 


tics for scientists and engin 


sta! 

Gupta s ide 

hods, tools; e l sol" 
themall 


luction to the met 


ware, such as IMSL and LINPACK Interpolation; linear, nonlinear, and differen- 


tial equations. Prerequisite: matrix theory, differential equations, and FOR TRAN 
programming (Spring, alternate years 


Mathematical Foundations of Stochastic Processes (3—3 
A mathematically rigorous studv of conditior 
martingales, stopping times, Brownian motion, 
site: Math 214 or the equivalent 

261 Combinatorics (3) 

Partially ordered sets, constructive combin 


2 

441-42 Junghenn 
1al probability and expectation 
and Markov processes Prerequi- 


Simion 


atorics, tableaux, partitions. Prerequi 


site: Math 113, undergraduate modern algebra and linear algebra, or permission 


of instructor (Spring) 
262 Graph Theory (3) Simion 
F 
( 


xaphical enumeration, factors algebraic graph theory, extremal graph theory, 
problems ranging from classical results to urrent research, appl 
uisite: Math 113, linear algebra, modern algebra, or 


(Fall 
Topics in Combinatorial Mathematics (3) 


ications. Prereq- 
permission of instructor 


Staff 

May be repeated for credit 

271 Mathematical Logic (3) Harizanov 
Model theory: the relation between à formal language (syntax) and its interpreta- 
tions (semantics). Consistency, « ompleteness, and compactness. Tarski's theo- 
rem on the inexpressibility of truth. Gédel’s incompleteness theorem and its 

54, JInpact on mathematics (Fall, even years 

27 


Harizanov 
rum ifferent areas of logic and applications 
nterests. May be repeated for credit 
Stone and Staff 
ixioms, compactness, and connected 


;eneral topological spaces, separation 
Dess. Metrization, uniform spaces, and complete 
Differentiable Manifolds I (3) 

Differentiable manifolds, tangent vectors submanifolds, 
510ns, vector fields and differential equati 
on, tal forms, Lie derivatives orientability 
288 Differentiable Manifolds II (3) 


Manifolds with boundary, integration 
the 


Spat es 
Glick 

imbeddings and immer 
ns on manifolds, tensors and differen 
(Fall, even years) 


Glick 
on manifolds, Stokes’s theorem and 
divergence theorem, the Brouwer fixed-point theorem, deRham groups, Rie- 
Mannian manifolds, geodesic $, curvature (Spring, odd years, when demand 
Warrants) 


205 1 
“95 Reading and Research (arr.) 


Staff 
398 May be repeated for credit 
"5 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to s 


tudents preparing for the Doctor of P 
repeated for credit 
tion Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy 


MECHAN 


See Civil 


hilosophy general examination 
May be 


399 n; : 
99 Disserta Staff 
candidates. May be repeated for credit 


ICAL ENGINEERI 


Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering. 
Mie 
CROBIOLOGy 


AND IMMUNOLOGY 


Ofess 1 n 
Asocio L.F Affronti (Chair), M Reich, P.D. Kind, J.W. Albright, D.T Kingsbury 
"late Professor ( V. Stokes 
Mas 
Ste « 
aic erof Science in the field of mic robiology 


Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree 'with a 
niversity, or an equivalent degree. The 
following courses or equivalent: BiSc 11 

(31 may be taken concurrently with the 


rin 
Under, biologi: 


12 TEraduate 
J ‘Nem 11 


al or physical sciences from this l 

Program must have included the 

: -12, 151-52, 153—54; Math 30, 31 
i gram) Phys 1, 2 


hoo} the general requirements stated 
0l of 


under Columbian College and Graduate 
! Arts and Sx iences 


A total of 30 credit hours is required, 24 hours of course work 


202 JURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


221-22 and Micr 


d 


and 6 hours of thesis (Micr 299—300). The course work must include Bioc 
77—78. The remaining academic work should consist of graduate-level courses selecte 


with the approval of the department 


Master of Science in the field of clinical microbiology (supervisory track)—A program 
offered jointly by the Microbiology and Pathology Departments. Prerequisite: a bac helor'$ 
degree in medical technology or in biological or physical science and a minimum of three 
vears of experience, within the last five years, in a clinical laboratory 


eneral requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate 


Required: the g f 
36 credit 


School of Arts and Sciences. This is a nonthesis program requiring a total of 


hours. including Bioc 221-22; Micr 225—226; Path 230, 231, 232; Micr or Path 294; and Stat 
27. The remaining academic work should consist of graduate-level courses selected wit 


the approval of the Microbiology and Pathology Departments 


1 
l 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of microbiology—Required: the general require 
ments stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences The 
General Examination covers at least four fields, two of which must be in mic robiologic? 


disciplines ; 
Research fields: immunology, pathogenic microbiology (including subdis« iplines 0 
bacteriology, parasitology, and mycology), and molecular and cellular biology (inc luding 

virology, microbial physiology, and genetics) 
staff 


212 Pathogenic Bacteriology (3) 
Lecture course, with focus on the molecular events of 
relationship (Spring) 
225 Microbial Physiology I (3) 
Microbial structure, nutrition, transport, growth, genetics, meta 


latory mechanisms. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 (Fall) 


226 Microbial Physiology II (3) Reich, De Giovanni-Donnel) 
jo 


The actions of antimicrobial agents and antibiotics on the structure anc 
Prerequisil? 


the host-pathoge? 


Reich, Dé Giovanni-Donnelll 
bolism, and reg" 


chemistry of microorganisms at the cellular and molecular level 


Micr 225 or permission of instructor (Spring) ti 
Kind, Affro® 


229 Immunology (3) $ 
Lecture course. Fundamental immunologic concepts. Antigens, antibodies, a2” 
gen and antibody reactions in vitro and in vivo, and the immune response 
Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 (Fall) P 

233 Virology (3) stokes 

1 site: 


Biochemical, genetic, and pathogenic characterization of viruses Prerequ 
Bioc 221—22 or permission of instructor (Fall) 
: stall 


241 Survey of Molecular Biology Techniques (3) jy o 
Laboratory course in the basic techniques of molecular biology as they app” 


analysis and manipulation of proteins and nucleic acids (Spring) 


lly 
De Giovanni-Donne 


258 Microbial Genetics (2) les 
Survev of microbial systems that depict basic concepts of genetic princip j 
(Spring) kind 

260 Cellular Immunology (1) ffer 
Advanced seminars in cellular aspects of the immune response Content disgo 
each time course is offered. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Mier ^" 
(Spring) cial 

277-78 Seminar: Microbiology (1-1) 
Required of graduate students (Academic year) ctall 

293 Special Topics (arr.) . ring) 
Selected topics in microbiology. May be repeated for credit (Fall and m 

294 Research in Clinical Microbiology (3) atio? 
Development and/or evaluation of techniques, procedures, or instrument ra 
related to clinical microbiology. Limited to students in the masters prot y 
in clinical microbiology. Offered jointly by the Microbiology and patho " 
Departments staf! 

295 Research (arr.) it (pl 
Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credi 

stall 


and spring) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


MUSEUM STUDIES 203 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
May be repeated for credit 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates 


Staff 
May be repeated for credit 


MUSEUM STUDIES 


Committee on 


Museum Studies 
M.C. M 


alaro (Director), R.I Humphrey, C.R. Rose, R.B Stott, J. Vlach 

Columbian College and Grad 
al Program le 
Program is de 


along with tra 
Museums, 


uate School of Arts and Scie 
ading to the degree of Master of Arts in the 
signed for those who seek 
ining in the 
The goal of the 
useum positions that re 


nces offers an interdepartmen- 
field of museum studies. The 
eir primary academic interest 


in the successful operation of 
program is to produce graduates who are prepared to assume 


: quire both scholarship and functional skills. (Students whose 
oa i j 
Teer interests are primarily curatorial should consider applying for the Master of Arts in 
Ms, 
eir academic discipline with a conc entration in museum tr 


ü aining; those interested in 
,useum educ ation should refer to the Master of Arts in Teaching under the S hool of 
C ! 

Ucation and Human Development.) 


leq tudents applying for candidacy in the Muse 

ate ements for admission to the Graduate Scl 
e mai 

major, or its equivalent, relevant t 


hours 
. Urs in a museum-related field other than t 
"nt Preparation 


OUrses re] 
Such as 
aPProy, 
Brams. 


a deepening of tk 
broad range of talents required 


um Studies Program must meet 
1001. The student 
o the proposed academic 


all general 
must have an undergradu- 
core and at least 9 credit 


he undergraduate major or must show equiva- 


ating to museum studies are offered by other departments of the U 
Anthropology, American Studies, 


al of their ady iso 


niversity, 
Art, and Educational Leadership. With the 
w on these courses in formul 
s appears at the end of 
on Museum Studies serves the 
Its members are draw 


r, students may dra 


representative list of these c ourse 
4 ? Committee 
"Ipacitv. 


ating their pro- 
this section 


Museum Studies Program in an advisory 


Ce n from several departments of the University and from the 
mithsonian Institution 
stator of Arts in the field of museum studies Required the general requirements 
Te Boe der Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The degree 
an aot minimum of 42 hours of course work. At least 15 hours of course work must be in 
Sciences TX Core discipline, for example, American studies, anthropology, art, biological 
tion, Atlee oy and paleobiology, history, or an appropriate interdisciplinary combina- 
ast 15 hours of course work must be 


“Unctions 


“Conse 
Or else 


and 


in museum studies courses that concern suck 


h 
collections manageme 


nt, exhibiting, and object care 
At least 6 hours must be in a museum internship in the Washington area 


The student must pass a comprehensive examination based on course work 
research paper 


as museum administration 
rvation 
Where 
Submit a 


201 Introduction to Museum Studies: 


P. Spiess 
History and Philosophy of Museums (3 

p useums viewed from historical, philosophical, and practical perspectives 
Ex 


*amination and comparison of type 
Contemporary studies on the st 
(Fall) 


Introduction to Museum 
)verall oper 
to the public 


s of collecting organizations Anal 


ysis of 
atus of museums and their public 


programs 
202 MM ton : Y 

y Studies: Administration (3) 
ation of the museum legal status of the museum 
5, governance, staffing, policy-making as a non 
,4POry applied to practical situations (Spring) 
Fiscal Management of Nonprofit Organizations (3) 


Basic conc epts of general accounting: fund ace ounting for nonprofit organiza- 
tions; budgets and budget systems; use of the 


budget as a management tool; 
Interest rates and risk analysis; other financial management concepts 

(Spring) 

Collections Man 


“stablishing coll 
affect 


Malaro 
and its obligations 
protit organization 


Olmo 


N 
- 
e 


agement: Legal and Ethical Issues (3) Malaro 
ections policies; laws, regulations, conv entions, and codes that 
acquisitions, deaccessions, loans and collection care: acc ountability; ac- 
cess problems (Fall) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


216 Collections Management: Practical Applications (3) K. Spiess 
The implementation of collections policies establishing and managing collec 
tions, management procedures and systems, documentation of collections, rec 
ords preservation, collections access and storage, handling, packing and ship- 
ping, and inventory control (Spring) 

270 Museum Exhibition: Curatorial Research and Planning (3) 
Museum research from a curatorial point of view, with emphasis on exhibit 
conceptualization and development. Research techniques, information sources: 


Bunch, Sims 


script production. (Fall) 
71 Museum Exhibition: Design Processes (3) Sims, Volkert 
The processes of research, conceptualization, planning, and evaluation from ? 
designer's point of view. Focus is on individual projects with some group ¢ ollab- 
oration. The designer's vocabulary, visual thinking, design documentation, a 
specifications (Spring) 


291 Museum Internship (1 to 6) Malate 
Individual work experience in museums of the Washington area and possibly 


elsewhere. Each student should make arrangements with the Director of the 
Museum Studies Program. Museum internships are supervised by one or more 
members of the cooperating museum staff in the areas of museum management 
object care and conservation, exhibiting (Fall, spring, and summer) 
295 Directed Research (3) 
Individual research on special topics in the museum field 
approved by the Director of the Museum Studies Program. May be repeated or 
credit (Fall, spring, and summer) i 
297 Special Topics (3) staf 
May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs 


staff 
Topics must be 


Related courses offered by other departments 
AmCv 251 Museum Research and Education 
AmCv/Anth 294 Field and Laboratory Research in Archaeology 
Anth 264 Seminar: Anthropological Museum Techniques 
Art 209-10 Exhibition and Display Design 
Art/Anth 292 Introduction to Conservation 
Art/Anth 293 Preventive Conservation Techniques 
Art/Anth 212 Advanced Conservation Techniques 


Educ 223 Museum Audiences 
Educ 227 Museum Evaluation 
Educ 230 Managing Computer Applications 
Educ 240 Proposal Writing 
Educ/AmCv 286 Interpretation in the Historic House Museum 
TrDa 231 Lighting Design 
Trba 233 Theatre Architecture: Performance and Exhibit Spaces 
TrDa 234 Advanced Scene Design 
TrDa 235 Special Projects in Scene Design 


MUSIC 


MUSIC THEORY, HISTORY, AND LITERATURE 


203 Bibliography and Research Methodology (3) 
(Fall) E 
youe 


stall 


205 Music of the Baroque Period (3) 
Study of the musical styles, techniques, and literature from 1600 to 1750 ah 
206 Music of the Classical Period (3) Ti ug 
Study of styles, techniques, and literature from the 18th-century schools thro 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. ; nthe! 
207 Music of the Romantic Period (3) Gut us 
Study of the musical styles, backgrounds, and literature from Sc hubert thr 
the 19th century (Fall) nthet 
208 Music of the 20th Century (3) Gue wry 
The principal schools, techniques, developments, and trends of the 20th ce? 


ROSCIENCE 


| 221-22 Diction for Singers (3—3) Von Villas 
Pronunciation and rules of diction for the singing of Italian, French. German, and | 
Church Latin, making use of the International Phonetic Alphabet (Alternate 
ac ademic years} 
231-32 Composition (3—3) Parris 
May be repeated for credit (Academic year) | 
234 Seminar: Performance Practices in Selected Areas (3) Youens | 
237 Seminar: Analytical Studies in Music Theory (3) Guenther, Parris | 
238 Seminar: Analytical Studies in Music History (3) Staff 
239 Independent Research (3) Staff | 
.491—52 Advanced Conducting (3-3 Staff 
“99-300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff | 


APPLIED MUSIC 


All courses 


include supervised ensemble preparation and req 
Oormànces 


| 
uired concert solo per- 

211 Piano (3) 

213 Voice (3) | 
215 Organ (3) 

217 Orchestral Instrument (3 


NATIONAL CENTER FOR COMMUNICATION STUDIES 
See Communic ation Studies. 


NEUROSCIENCE 


Co : " r 
V Mmittee on Neuroscience 


Pe ering (Chair), J. Baumgold, G. Fiskum. S Hashtroudi, T.W. Moody, D.C. Perry. K.D 
Usher, R.S Reba, J.M. Rosenstein, L.A. Rothblat R.J. Walsh, L.L. Werling 


D ; i ‘ 
Octor of Philosophy in the field of neuroscience 


C emi : Prerequisite A bachelor's degree in 
stry, biological sciences, or an approved related field 

Sc OS the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate 
of Arts and Sciences The curriculum consists of 72 credit hours. including 12 to 24 

Ours Of dissert 


op ation research. Course work must include Bioc 221-22, 280; Anat/Phyl 212 | 
uS 291; Phar 203, 279: Psyc 251: 


Stat 127, Statistics for the Biological Sciences. Courses | 

, ° Neuroscience that may be included in the program include Anat 204, 253, 260, 

ake ‘Oc 250, 266; Micro 229; Path 203 4; Psyc 223, 281, 
n in three fields: two 


282. The general examination is 
neuroscience e, 


fields selected from neurochemistry, neuroanatomy, behavior 
and neuropharmacology; 
Ey, radio 


al 
and one field selected from mole ular biology 
logical science, neurophy siology, and neuropathology 


lds: cerebral ischemia, neural transplantation, molecular 
Tugs of abuse, neurotransmitter systems (excit 
olamines), c erebrospinal fluid and neuroend 
^ psyc hobiology of learning and memory 


ro 
221 Neuroendocrinology (2) 


asic principles of the central 
inter, 


mechanism of 
atory amino acids, cholinergics, 
ocrinology, developmental neuro- 


and autonomic nervous sy stem functions 
action with and control over the endocrine sv stem 
sion of instructor 


and their 
Admission by permis- 


222 Neuroimmunology (2) 
, e relation of the nervous system to immune func tion. Topics include cellular 
Intercommunication involved in age-related phenomena, autoimmunity, and 
223 AIDS. Admission by permission of instructor 
"^ Developmental Neurobiology (2 
An 


alytical approaches and major discoveries on molecul 
ultrastruc tural aspects of the developmental processes, inc 
Cell lineages, pathway formaton, cell 
Cel] 


cell signaling 


ar, cytological, and 
luding the study of 
matrix interactions, and the emergence of 


TION 


COURSES OF INSTRUC 


291 Neuroscience Internship (2) 
Limited to Ph.D. candidates in the neuroscience program. Rotation through 
selected laboratories during the first year of study 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
May be repeated for credit 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


Professors W.H. Marlow, D. Gross, N.D. Singpurwalla, A.V. Fiacco, G.P. McCormick, J.E. 


Falk, R 


M. Soland (Chair) 


Adjùnct Professors R.H. Clark, T.W. Kelly 
Professorial Lecturers C. Anello, G.R. McNichols, D.R. Edmonds, J.F. Ince, S.E. Nevius 
H.L. Eskew, M.F. McGrath, L.B. Anderson, A. Greenland, N.J. Plotkin, R.S. Sheldon. 


D.K. We 
Associate 


Associate 


Assistant 


Assistant 


See the 


agner 
Professor T.A. Mazzuchi 
Professorial Lecturers W.S. Lassiter, D.J. Gantzer, M.A. Ahmed 


Professors T.Z. Irony, T.E. Hammond (Visiting) 
Professorial Lecturer M.A. Youngren 


School of Engineering and Applied Science for programs leading to the master's 


professional, and doctoral degrees 


201 Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models (3) Falk and Staff 


202 


209 


211 


216 


231 


Basic concepts and techniques of deterministic operations research modeling 4 
applied to problems in industrial, governmental, and military decision making 
Linear, integer, nonlinear, and dynamic programming; networks; game theory: 
Prerequisite: Math 33 or permission of instructor (Fall, spring, and summer 
Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3) Sta 
Basic concepts and techniques of stochastic operations research modeling ® 
applied to problems in industrial, governmental, and military decision making: 
Markov chains, queuing, inventory, reliability, forecasting, decision analys!* 
and simulation. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 33, or permission of instructor 
(Fall, spring, and summer) aff 
Mathematics in Operations Research (3) Marlow, Fiacco, and Sta 
Foundations of optimization theory: linear algebra, advanced calculus, and re? 
analysis. Geometrical interpretations. Numerical methods and use of $0 v 
ware. Applications to modeling techniques in operations research Prerequisite: 
Math 33 (Fall and spring) 

Numerical Methods in Operations Research (3) 
Solutions of systems of linear and nonlinear algebraic equations 
tions of functions, numerical integration, solutions of differential and di 
equations, computational aspects of modeling techniques, use of software 


staff 
Marlow and staf 
Approximé 
fferenc? 


requisite: OR 209 or permission of instructor (Spring) ctaff 
Stochastic Foundations of Operations Research (3) Singpurwalla and pen 
Topics in probability theory, stochastic processes, and statistical inferen r 


Foundations of probability, conditional probability, the Poisson process 
kov chains, and Bayesian inference. Prerequisite: ApSc 116 or permis$ 
instructor. (Fall and spring) 

Quantitative Methods for Information Systems (3) 
Introductory study of quantitative techniques for problem so é 
concepts, including confidence intervals, hypothesis testing, correlati j 
regression. Linear programming. Applications and case studies involving r 
agement information systems. May not be taken for credit by degree candidate 

SEAS (As arranged) et 

Analytic Models for Management and Administration (3) Clark and * ues 
Application of quantitative methods and concepts and experimental tec ani »^ 
taken from system theory, simulation, decision analysis, discounting, quew it 
mathematical programming, and functional analysis. For graduate students 

side the School of Engineering and Applied Science 


jon % 


staff 
Cherian and Ste 


Statistio 
lving pu and 


aff 


)PERATIONS RE 


235 Systems Thinking and Polic y Modeling I (3) 


23€ 


N 
[271 
N 


N 
an 


N 
e 
rs 


261 


262 


Stock-flow analysis 
agement. System d 


problem-solving process Problems 
computers (Fall and summer) 
Systems Thinking and Policy Modeling II (3) 


Delays, feedback, y 
dynamic policy anal 
tics, and simulation 
(5pring) 

37 Logistics Planning | 


Quantitative methods in model building 


zation, procurement 


ol feedback systems presented for policy 


ynamics; 


a 
principles of systems employed 


'rediction, and sampling in dynamic problems 


ysis. Use of microcomputers, electronic spr 
Includes small-group projects. Prerequis 
3 


for logistics systems, i 
transportation, inventory, 


tionships. Stresses applications. Prerequisite ApSc 115, Math 


even years 


tional points of view 


scale optimization Prerequisite: OR 209 or 


Spring) 


Basic 


linearly constrained. 
requisite: OR 209 or 
3 Integer and Network 
Methods and applicat 
Implicit enumeration 


programming: shortest route 


Spanning tree proble 
Permission of instruc 


Optimization Theory 


Analysis ot optimization models 


energy, reliability, inv 
folio selection, and I 
problems 
Strained problems. Pre 
Theory of Games (3) 


Mathematical models applied to re 


entities, optimum stra 


gramming, fair div ision, two-person and n- 


Prerequisite OR 201 
Decision Analysis (3) 


Decision making under certaint 


Decision analysis and 
Bayesian statistic s, util 
and optimization, goal 


Or permission of instructor (Fall 
Forecasting Techniques (3 
egression analysis and other heuristic Iorec 
ment of the Box—Jenkins te hnique 
averages and exponential sm 


Ing, business, and e 
uisite: OR 216 (Fal 
Discrete Systems Simu 
Monte Carlo 
Randor 


n-number and ra 
of s 


Ing, inventory, scheduli 
l, OR 202: or I 


Nonlinear Programming I (3) 
theoretical and « omputational topics 
convexity and the optimality conditions. Al 


Applications of Linear and Nonlinear 


imulation experiments 


1 Linear Programming (3) 
The Simplex method and its variant 


its considered from theoretic 
Duality, sensitivity and [ 


McCo 


gorithms for solving 
and nonlinearly constrained problems. Ar 
permission of instructor Spring) 
Programming (3) 

ions of optimization probl 
, branc h-and-bound, and ¢ utting plane me 


maximum flow, minimum cost flow 
ms 


tor Spring, odd years) 


{J} 


entory 


requisite: Math 33 (Fall 


lationships among independe 
tegies, mini-max concept, connections w 


y, uncertainty, and one and se 
trees, 


ity and value theories, multiple-criteria de 


and case studies solved using 


in optimization theory 


Computational complexity Prerequisite: OR 251 


including areas of nutrition, water Į 
control, game theory, chemical equilibrium, | 
arameter estimation. Solution of nonc onve 
Use of sensitivity theory and of the SUMT method fc 


SEARCH 207 


Clark and Staff 
nalysis and man 
to structure the 
micro- 


Clark and Staff 
Case studies in 
eadsheets, statis- 
ite: OR 235 


Marlow and Staff 


ncluding organi 


maintenance, and their interrela- 


33 (Spring 


Falk and Staff 
al and computa- 


jarametric programming. Large 
permission of instructor (Fall and 


rmick and Staff 
including 
unconstrained 
)plications. Pre- 


Soland and Staff 
‘ems requiring integral solutions 


thods. Network 
‚and minimum 


OT 


McCormick and Staff 


ollution 
port 
X optimization 
© solving con- 


Falk and Staff 
nt competitive 
ith linear pro 


person zero and nonzero sum games 
or permission of instructor (Fall) 


Soland and Staff 


verai criteria 


value of information, subjective probability and 


cision making 


programming. Prerequisite: ApSc 116 and OR 201 or 251 


even years) 


Singpurw 


for time-series analysis, inc] 
oothing as special cases Applicatior 


conomics using special computer software pac 
l, odd years) 


lation (3) 


simulation of discrete stochastic models Simulation | 


ndom-deviate generation 
Validation of simulation models Applic 
ng, and computer models Prerequisite: Ay 


)ermission of instructor. Spring 


alla and Staff 


asting techniques. Detailed develop- 


uding moving 


1 to engineer- 
kages. Prereq- 


Staff 
anguages 


Statistical design and analysis 


ations: queu- 
Sc 116, CSci 


299 


277 Queuing Theory (3) Staff 
Single-channel exponential queuing systems, Markovian single- and multiple- 
channel models, including birth—death processes, finite sources, bulk and series 
queues, Erlangian models General arrival and service patterns. Model building, 
basic solution techniques, and formal theoretical developments. Prerequisite 
ApSc 116, OR 202 or 216; or permission of instructor (Spring) 

279 Inventory Control (3) 

Mathematical techniques applied to decisions about when and how much to 
produce or purchase. Mathematical models of inventory systems w ith determin 
istic and stochastic demands, continuous and periodic review policies, multi- 
item models with constraints, multi-echelon models. Prerequisite: ApSc 116, OR 


Staff 


202 or 216; or permission of instructor: Fall, odd years) 

281 Reliability Theory I (3 Singpurwalla and Staff 
Mathematical theory: coherent structures, association of random variables; 
stochastic characterization of wear, total positivity, preservation theorems 
bounds and inequalities. Statistical theory: probabilistic derivation of failure 
models: censored, truncated, and sequential life-testing procedures using Bayes- 


ian techniques. Prerequisite: OR 216 (Fall) 
282 Quality Control and Acceptance Sampling (3) Singpurwalla and Staff 
Mathematical and statistical approaches to quality assurance. Control charts 


acceptance sampling by attributes and variables, outgoing quality levels, cost 


of quality, relationship between reliability and quality, Bayesian techniques 
and time-series methods. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or permission of instructor 
(Spring) ; 
284 Computer-Intensive Methods in Industrial Singpurwalla, Toman, and Stafl 
and Engineering Statistics (3 
Computer-aided design and analysis of industrial experiments, inc luding fac 
rial, Taguchi, and other designs. Analysis of survival, reliability, and quality 
control data, including reliability growth and point processes. Corequisites: 
281, Stat 217 (Fall, odd years 


291 Problems in Operations Research (3 Fiacco and Stall 
Field experience in operations research on a team basis. Eat h small group loc ates 


to- 


$ 
an actual problem and formulates a solution using operations research models 


Prerequisite: Knowledge of FORTRAN or BASIC (Fall and spring) í 
297 Special Topics (3) staf 
Selected topics in operations researc h, as arranged. May be repeated for credit: 
Prerequisite: permission of instructor (As arranged) " 
298 Research (arr.) Stall 
Basic or applied research in operations research. May be repeated fo! cred 


300 Thesis Research (3—3) 4 
351 Advanced Topics in Mathematical Programming (3) Falk and St 
Fractional and geometric programming, branch-and-bound methods, maX77 i. 
problems, Lagrangian algorithms, nonconvex optimization techniques Prerequ! 
site: OR 252 or permission of instructor (Spring, every third year) xdi 
352 Nonlinear Programming II (3) Fiacco and SU 
Optimality conditions, convex analysis, development of families of uncon 
strained and constrained algorithms in depth. Discussion of key results in mat n 
matical programming, such as duality, rate of convergence, nonconvex progran 
ming, factorable functions, and sensitivity analysis. Prerequisite OR 294 


permission of instructor (Fall) staff 
353 Sensitivity and Stability Analysis in Optimization (3) Fiacco and po^ 
Effects of data perturbations on solutions of a nonlinear programming prob » of 


Theoretical results that characterize and validate calculation of sensitiv! 
sct to change? 


optimal values, solution points, and multipliers with respe : 
parameters. Sensitivity formulas, bounds for optimal values and solution poi? 
Prerequisite: OR 252 (Spring, every third year) staff 
354 Optimization Using Factorable Functions (3) McCormick and : dic 
Nonlinear programming when the problem functions are fa torable poly? ds 
structure of derivatives, high-order unconstrained algorithms, matrix meth? $ 
for nonlinear programming, global solution to nonconvex programs, Kars! 


projective method and related interior point methods. Prerequisite 
Spring, every third year 


Advanced Topics in Forecasting (3 
Estimation of parameters of Box—Jenkins 
relating two or more time series, mode 


»ingpurwalla and Staff 
models, transfer function models for 
ls for intervention analysis and for feedfor 
ward and feedback control s hemes. Kalman filtering and empirical Bavesian 
methods. Spectral analysis of time series, including cross-spectral 
Fourier analysis Prerequisite: OR 271 

373 Design and Analysis of Simulation Experiments (3) 
Perturbation and sensitivity analysis. I 
tion techniques. Random number Response 
surface methods Developments in simulation languages Prerequisite: OR 273 or 
permission of instructor (Fall, even years) 

377 Advanced Stochastic Models in Operations Research (3 

Applied probability models, including the P 


Markov chains, semi-Markov processes, re 


time, denumerable-state Markov processes. Applications to queues, 
and other operations research systems. Prerequisite: OR 277 or permission of 
Instructor (Fall, odd years 

381 Reliability Theory II (3) 


Singpurwalla and Staff 
Mathematical theory: stoc hastic characterization of muitivariate survival, shock 
models 


and wear processes, and reliability theory lor multistate components 
Statistical theory: recent developments in analysis of failure data 
| OR 281 (Spring, odd years) 
Project for Professional Degree (3) 
Limited to students in the professional de 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr 


Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science juaiitying examination 
May be repeated for credit 


Dissertation Research (arr.) 


analysis and 
(Spring, even years 
Staff 


nitial transient problems. Variance reduc 


and random variable generation 


otall 
Olsson process, renewal theory 


generative processes, and continuous 


inventories 


Prerequisite 
391 Fiacco and Staff 


j gree program (Fall and spring 
398 


399 


Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit 

PAT : 

ATHOLOGY 
Prog 26 
A ie H. Sidransky (Chair), B.C Zook, J.M. Orenstein, D.S. Wilkinson, C. Garrett 

ciate Professors S.G. Kent, S. Silver, A.M. Schwartz 

Maste : É jd " Ps l 
offen aste r Of Science in the field of « linical microbiology (supervisory track)—A program 
degre d jointly by the Microbiology and Pathology Departments Prerequisite: a bachelor’s 
“egTee 


Year in medical techr 

3 of experience, 

' “quired: th 
sho 

h ol of Arts 


10logy or in biological or physical science and a minimum of tl 


inical laboratory 

r Columbian College and 
nonthesis program requiring a total of 
; Micr 225-226; Path 230, 231. 232 Micr or P 
maining academic work should consist of graduate- 
al of the Mic robiology and Pathology Departments 


ree 
within the last five years, in a cl 


ìe general requirements stated unde 
10 and Sciences. This is a 
Urs, inc] 


uding Bioc 221—22 
27 
$ 1€ re 


e approy 


Graduate 
36 credit 
ath 294; and Stat 
level courses selected w ith 


loge’? 9f Philosophy in the field of pathology Prerequisite one of the following 
Veterinary we a recognized professional $c hool: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), Doctor of 
Cants With s "ig ine (D.V.M.), or Doc tor of Dentistry (D.D.S.). In exceptional cases, appli 

TéQuiraq ot ler backgrounds in the life sc lences may be accepted. Some students may be 
Exam; to take the Biology (Advanced Specific Field) examination of the Graduate Record 

ation 
"n 

khao] red: the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate 
One ies Arts and Se iences, including 48 credit hours of approved graduate course work 

be Ou + of experience in pathology at the University Hospital equivalent to Path 283, may 

mug, ed for a maximum of 24 cred 


it hours of graduate course work Other experience 
iik eligibility requirements of the appropriate national 
aty p., Tican Bo 


certifying body, i.« 
tho} ard of Pathology in the case of the M.D., the American College of Ve 

f 0 > 

àse of Ogists in the ca 


se of the D.V.M., and the Americ an Board of ( 
the D.D.S 


Pog 
Che. search fields 
mical p 
I 


the An tisfy the 


terin 
Jral Pathology in the 


Comparative pathology, human pathology veterinary 


pathology, bio 
, cardiovascular pathology, and nutritional 


athology 


deficiency pathology 


209 


| 
| 210 
| 
| 


299 


1-4 Pathology (4—4 Kent and Staff 
General introduction to concepts of disease. Pathology of organ systems; í orrela- 
tion with symptoms and physical signs. Gross and microscopic study of diseased 
tissues. Case studies. Limited enrollment. Prerequisite to Path 203: Anat 202, 


203, 204, 205; or equivalent. Prerequisite to Path 204: Path 203 (Academit 


year) 
230 Pathology and Pathophysiology of Infections (3) 
An interdepartmental course dealing with the pathophysiology of human re 


sponse to injury, with emphasis on, but not restricted to, infectious agents 


(Fall) 

31 Laboratory Supervisory Clerkship (1) 
Students rotate through selected clinical microbiology laboratories to observe the 
techniques of supervision employed in each setting. The type of clerkship 8 

to fulfill is determined individually, based on experience 


Silver 


Silver 


student is required t 
Open only to degree candidates in the clinical microbiology program (Fall. 
spring, and summer) 

Silver 


32 Laboratory Management Seminar (1 
Management techniques related to the clinical microbiology laboratory environ 
ment. Open only to degree candidates in the clinical microbiology program 


(Fall and spring) 

256 Pathology of Infectious Diseases (3) Abraham 
Correlation of clinical, physiologic, immunologic, and pathologic mec hanism* 
determining the course and morphological changes that occur in infections: 


Analvsis of cases and review of assigned readings. Prerequisite: Micr 211 an 


Path 203 
257 Transmission Electron Microscopy in 


Pathologic Diagnosis (3) : 
Techniques for the examination and interpretation of ultrastructural chang?" 


associated with human disease states. Emphasis on transmission electron micro” 
scopy as a diagnostic tool. Prerequisite: Path 203, 204; Anat 260, 261 Í 
258 Organ System Pathology (5) stafi 
Gross and microscopic study 
diseases of specific organ systems. The organ systems studied will be 
annually, depending on demand. Organ systems to be covered include 
vascular, digestive, nervous, renal, reproductive, and respiratory. Prere 


] 
Orenstein, Abraha 


iof 
of human pathologic material reflecting ma} 
rotat? 


cardi" 
quisi 
Path 203, 204, and permission of instructor (Fall and spring) ff 
276 Seminar in Experimental Pathology (1) su 
Presentations on current topics in experimental pathology 
283 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship (arr 
Necropsy and surgical pathology service. Prerequisite: Path 203—4 or 
Five credit hours of credit for each four-week period. Students may receive of 
30 credit hours of credit for six months full-time. Open to limited num" 
graduate students, with permission of instructor Kent 


286 Perinatal Pathology (arr.) : 
Course will focus on the important disorders that may beset the human f 


ing) 
] (Fall and ue 


d t 
squivale? 
€ qui 0 


etus 8 


. . ore u 
the newborn infant. Emphasis on the role of placental abnormalities. prered 
site: Path 203, 204, and permission of instructor (Spring) give 

294 Research in Clinical Microbiology (3) m 
z ntat! 


Development and/or evaluation of techniques, proc edures, or instrume z ram 

related to clinical microbiology. Limited to students in the master's PU olog 
J 

in clinical microbiology. Offered jointly by the Microbiology and Pat 


Departments (Fall, spring, and summer) ptali 
295 Comparative Pathology (arr.) Zook, Mo ' 
Participation in veterinary pathology service, including studies of dom ip 
wild, and laboratory animals. Review of training materials and participa? eek 
training sessions. Graduate students receive 5 credit hours for each four 3 
full-time period. Prerequisite: Path 203—4 stall 
300 Thesis Research (3—3) staf 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) minati” 
exa 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
May be repeated for credit 


PHARMACOLOGY 211 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates May be repeated for « redit 
PHARMACOLOGY 

Professors H.G. Mandel (Chair), V.H. Cohn, P Mazel, J.A. Straw, P Klubes, F.P. Abramson 
: S. Soldin, T.L. Loo (Research) 

Tofessoriq] Lecturers J Axelrod, E. Costa, C.C. Lee 

asociate Professors K.A. Kennedy, D.C. Perry J. Baumgold (Research). M.R. Pranzatelli 
Assistant Professors S.R Patierno, L.L 


Werling 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers B. Huber, L 


Totman 
Master of Science in the field of pharma ology 

eee of Science degree. The undergraduate 

54°» Or equivalent: BiSc 11 

Course in physical cl 

“quired; the general re 


26h00] of Arts 
300 


Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts or 
program must have include 
12; Phys 1, 2; Math 31, 32; Chem 11 12 
1emistry is also recommended 

quirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate 
and Sciences, inc luding Bioc 221—22: Phyl 201, 212; Phar 20 3, 205 


d the following 
) 15 


» 22, 151—52, 153 


299 


Doctor of Philosop 
ted under Columt 
esearch fields 


X Chemothera 
Molecular ph 


analytic 


st hy in the field of pharmacology— Required: the general re ] 
a 


quirements 
lan College and Graduate Se hool of Arts and Sciences 
molecular carcinogenesis, genetic toxic ology, 
Py, neuropharmacology, pharmacol 


armacology and toxicology, 
Pharmac ology 


cancer chemotherapy 

ogy of drug abuse, bio hemical and 

drug metabolism, pharmac okinetics, micro- 

“03 Fundamental Princi 

and Toxicology (3) 
Basic principles of pharmacology, incl 
activity relationships, pharmacokinet 
trol mechanisms: mechanisms of mutagenesis, carcinogenesis, teratogenesis, 
and specific organ toxicity; risk assessment and extrapolation. Admission by 
Permission of the instructor (Fall) 

05 armacology (8) Cohn and Staff 
*ectures, laboratory, conferences on interac tion of drugs and biological systems 
as à basis of rational disease therapy Prerequisite: Phar 203, courses in biochem- 
istry and physiology, or approval of department (Fall) 


Molecular Events in Toxic Actions (2 
Metabolism of 


ples of Pharmac ology Cohn and Staff 


uding drug receptor interactions, Structure 


ics, membrane phenomena, cellular con- 


Kennedy 
products. Environmental and ge 
1s. Molecular mec hanisms of toxicity. Prere 


xenobiotics to cytotoxic 
actors influenc ing toxic actior 


'har 203 (Spring) 
Genetic Toxicology (2) 
1€ action of chemicals a 


in vitro and in vivo and the se 
DNA repair mech 


netic 
quisite 


Staff 
i repair 
s and mammals 
mutagenesis, and 


nd radiation in the ind uction of DNA damage an« 


quelae of these processes in cell 
anisms, mammalian cell toxicity, 
8enesis Prerequisite: Bioc 22 22 (Spring) 
Special Topics in Toxicology (arr.) Staff 
Selected aspects of toxicology. Content differs each time the course is offered 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
Molecular Pharmacology and Toxicology (2) 

1e impact of molec ular biology on pharmacology 
Mechanisms of drug and chemical action. Gene regul 
tor ac tivity, signal transduc tion, 


242 "requisite: Phar 203, Bioc 221-22, or permission of instructor 
. (olecular Carcinogenesis (2) 
™“olecu] 


ar biology of cancer initiation and progression. Molecular mechanisms 
of DNA Sequence alteration and repair Oncogenes, tumor suppressor genes 
and metast 
instruc tor 


asis suppressor genes Prerequisite: Bioc 221—22 or permission of 
TOntiers in Ph 
9Cent ady 


Scientists f 


carcino- 


Patierno 
and toxicology. Molecular 
ation in metabolism, re ep- 
and cellular stress responses. Gene therapy 

(Spring) 
Patierno 


armacology (1) Klubes 
ances and researc h in 


pharmacology Presentations by laboratory 


tom neighboring institutions (Spring) 


» OF INSTR 


Mandel and Staff 


58 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) 
growth of tumor cells 


Seminars on mechanisms by which drugs inhibit the 
(Spring, even years) 
59 Readings: Cancer and Cancer Chemotherapy (2) 
Selected readings and discussion of recent advances in cancer and « 
(Spring, odd years) 
Mandel 


fers each time the course is offered: 


Klubes 
ance! 


chemotherapy research. Prerequisite: Phar 201 or 205 
269 Pharmacology Seminar (1) 
Recent advances in pharmacology. Content dif 
may be repeated once for credit (Fall) 
Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) Cohn 
Mechanisms for the absorption, distribution, metabolism, and excretion of drug? 
and the physical, chemical, and biologic al factors affecting these processes a! 
studied through extensive reading of classical and current original literature 
Phar 203, or permission of the instructor (Spring 
Abramson and St& 
drug dispositio? 
, from experime? 
acokinet 


Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22, 

273 Pharmacokinetics: Principles and Applications (2) 
A description of compartmental and physiologic al models of 
Problem solving to obtain rate constants, organ clearances, etc 
tal data. Examples of drug disposition exemplifying various pharm 
approaches (Spring) 

275-76 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology 

and Toxicology I-II (1—1) 
Lectures and seminars on advances in mechanisms ot drug act 
of new drugs, theoretical aspects of pharmacology, laboratory 


(Alternate academic years) 

77-78 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology 
and Toxicology III-IV (1-1) 
Continuation of Phar 275-76 

79 Neuropsychopharmacology (3) 

The pharmacology and toxicology of drugs that affect the peripheral 

sensorimotor, and central nervous systems. Prerequisite: Phar 170 or 


Cohn and staff 


ion, pharmacolog 
technique 


Cohn and suf! 


(Alternate academic years) ff 
Perry and Si! 


autonome 
203 or pe 


mission of instructor (Spring) sai 
280 Neuropharmacology (2) Perry, werli . 


Fundamental principles. Electrophysiological and bioc hemical techniques. ^^, 
rotransmitters and their pathways in the central nervous system. Drug effects? 
neurotransmitter pathways. Biochemical basis of mental disease Prerequis! 
Phar 205 or 279 or permission of instructor. (Spring) aff 
295 Reading and Research (arr.) st 
May be repeated for credit stall 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) staf 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) nation 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami 


May be repeated for credit stall 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


PHILOSOPHY 


University Professor P.]. Caws 

Professors R.H. Schlagel, R.S. French, W.B. Griffith (Chair) 
Associate Professors R.P. Churchill, A. Altman 

sophy and iak 


Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration in philo 
and ana’ yo 


An interdisciplinary program that brings the normative, historical, 


policy 

logical skills of philosophical inquiry to bear upon contemporary problems of socia is art 
Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from an acc redited college or university. Stu e 
expected to have completed the prerequisites to graduate courses. dust? 


Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian. College and Gre)? 
School of Arts and Sciences. Two options are available at the discretion of the faculty’ Je 
minimum of 24 credit hours of approved graduate course work plus the successíu co wo 
tion of a thesis (Phil 299—300), or (2) a minimum of 36 « redit hours of graduate cours (r0? 
that does not include a thesis. All students are required to take four courses select? ro 
Phil 230. 231, 235, 242, 255, 262; and, for the public policy core, four courses select? phe 
Stat 111, 183; Econ 217; PSc 203, 209, or 217; Psyc 244; Stat 129 or CSci 100; 


wstue 


299-300 control of foreign policy 


205 is open to all students; 
Phy, as dete 
Sive Ex 


Program of study Prospective candid 
the de 


Bulletin fc 


PHYSICS 213 


it is required of those with insufficient bac kground in philoso- 


rmined by the department. Each candidate must pass a Master's Comprehen- 


amination based on the particular interdis iplinary composition of the student's 


ates should consult Professor W.B Griffith, chair of 
partment 
With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 
Or graduate credit: ac 


lditional course work is required. See the U 


ndergraduate Programs 
?r course listings 


201-2 Readings and Research (3—3 


Staff 
Advanced readings and reports. Investigation of special problems 
(Academic year) 
205 Selected Schools and Problems (3 Staff 
An advanced review of the rise ff modern emi 


piricism, idealism, and pragma- 
versies regarding problems of method. 
heory. Recommended for graduate stu- 


ds other than philosophy Offered as the 


tism, with particular attention to contre 
epistemology, and social and political t 
dents who have majored in fiel 

demand warrants) 
Ethical Issues in Policy Arguments (3 


Critical analysis of ethical foundations of public policy arguments (protection of 
the environment, health and satety, equality of opportunity). Studv of appeals to 
societal values (preference-satisfaction, welfare improvements), to norms of 
Justice or fairness, and to moral rights. Attention to historical ¢ ontexts 
mitments and to racial, gender, and class biases (Fall) 

Seminar: Economic Justice (3 
Ethical and economic analysis of equity and efficiency of current U S 
distribution patterns. Theories of justice; economic 
Sessment of redistribution policies (Fall 
Ethics and Business (3) 

Concepts and strategies of ethical analysis a 
e.g., risk management, plant relocation 
development of theory of corporate soc 
(Spring) 

Philosophy, Law, and Social Reform (3) 
;xamination of basic questions about the role 
Topics include the nature and basis of rights; 
tation; proposals for legal a 
(Spring) 

Seminar: Philosophy of Science (3) 
Selected topics 

Seminar: Epistemology (3) 

255 Mura examination of selected proble 
°° Philosophy of the Social Sciences (3) 
Philosophic issues relating to theory, methodol 
Sciences (Fall) 


230 Griffith, Churchill 


and com- 


Griffith 
income 
theories of distribution: as- 
even years 

Griffith, Lenn 
pplied to specific business problems, 
preferential hiring, political adv ertising; 
ial responsibility. Same as SMPP 291 
242 Altman 
law can and should play in society. 
theories of constitutional interpre- 
nd political reform of Western liberal democrac y 


Schlagel 


Schlagel 
ms or theories of knowledge 


Altman 
ogy, and application of the social 


Seminar: Normative Issues in Foreign Policy (3) 

Selec ted issues on the ¢ omplexities of foreign polic y from 
tive, including the ethics of military intervention, nor 
Pursuit of national interest, the protectio 


Churchill 
a normative perspec- 
mative constraints on the 
n of human rights, and the democratic 


esis Research (3-3) 


Staff 
RYsicg 
ry 
a^" H.H Hobbs, O. Bergmann, A J. Zuchelli, F. Prats, D.R. Lehman (Chair! B.L 
Profe an Maximon (Research) 


} 
“Sociat *cturer A. Ghovanlou 


liscog fo ors W.C. Parke, N.K. Khatcheressian, M.F. 7 


Sics at th 


aragin, E.P. Harper, W.J 
Peverley 


Ssors K.S. Dhuga, H. Haberzettl 
°F Arts in the field of physics 


Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with 
is University, or an eq 


a major in 
uivalent degree 


214 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


under Columbian College anc 


following: Phys 224, 225 


following: Phys 224, 225- 


uet 
EA IE d 


1. The master’s degree program with thesis Required: the general requirements stated 
i Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and 30 credit hours of 


course work in physics, inc luding Phys 211, 212, 214, 221-22, 299—300; plus two of the 


26, 231, 233, 234, 243, 244 
> The master's degree program without thesis Required: the general requirements 


stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and 36 credit 
12, 214, 221-22; plus two of the 


hours of course work in physics including Phys 211, 212, 22 
26, 231, 233, 234, 243, 244 
a high-level computer language course with a grade of A of 


The successful completion of 
B is required for either option 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of physics Required: the general requirements stated 
under Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, inc luding the follow 
ing required courses: Phys 209—210, 211, 212, 214, 221- 22, 224, 231, 232, 233-34 or 243- 
44: one course chosen from Math 222, 223, 232 

Research fields: nuclear physics—experimental and theoretical studies on the structure 


electromagnetic and strong interactions, and scattering of few-body systems at low an 


intermediate energies; solid-state physics— crystal growth and physical properties 0 


whiskers, and ultrasonic probing of electron scattering in solids 


Consent of a departmental graduate advisor is required for admission to all 200-level 


courses in physics 
With permission, a limited 
for graduate credit; addition: 
Bulletin for course listings 
209—10 Theoretical Methods in Classical and Quantum Physics (3—3) Haberzetll 
Joint offering of the Mathematics and Physics Departments. Topics covere 
include solutions of partial differential equations encountered in physics; te” 
alculus of variations; complex analysis; applications n 
| equations; and group theo" 


taken 


number of 100-level courses in the department may be 
ams 


1] course work is required. See the Undergraduate Progr 


niques of linear algebra; c 
physics of the theory of analytic functions; integra 

in physics. (Academic year) à 

211 Advanced Mechanics (3) Taragi? 
Analvtic methods of mechanics as a basis for modern theory; variational pr 
ation? 


ples, Lagrange's equations, Hamiltonian formulation, canonical transform 


classical perturbation theory (Fall) : 
212 Special Relativity (3) Bergma™ 
Application of relativistic concepts to the basic f and time 
tensors and covariant mechanics of point partic les, covar omág 
relativistic variational principles, relativistic quantum equations: 


ields of physics; space 
iant form of electr 


netism, 
(Fall) " 

214 Electromagnetic Theory He. 
Principles of electrostatics and magnetostatics w ith applications to the solut 

of boundary-value problems in electrically and magnetically active media. M 

n Radiali^l 


time-varying fields, and plane-wave propagatio 


well's equations, -$ 
lds, Dynami® 


systems and scattering of radiation, including multipole fie 


relativistic particles and radiation from moving « harges (Spring) prats 
ntà 


221-22 Quantum Mechanics (3—3) : 
General aspects of quantum mechanics with emphasis upon the develop? or | 

and transformation t " 
the?’ | 


principles involved. Operators, representations, 
Schródinger and Heisenberg pictures, angular momentum, perturbation 

s . ) )9 p > 199 , 
scattering theory (Phys 221: spring; Phys 222: fall) poveri 


x 
atistics. Gibbs per ns 
ariables, fluct¥@ ices 
density ma" a 


224 Statistical Mechanics (3) 
Systematic development of classical and quantum st 
microscopic origins of entropy and other thermodynamic v 


ensemble theory, partition functions, distribution functions, 9565 
Applications include the harmonic oscillator, magnetic systems, idea tio 
degenerate Fermi systems, Bose-Einstein condensation, blackbody ' 
phonons (Spring) isco* 
Hobbs. Br 


5—26 Laboratory (3-3) 


225 
Individual work on special topics. Laboratory fee, $30 per semester. 


(Academic year) 


PHYSIOLOGY 


231 Quantum Electrodynamics: Theory and A 
A presentation of the | 
the elec tromagnetic 
turbation calcul 


pplications (3) 
ower-order effects depend 


field: Hamiltonian formul 

ations, Compton effect, 
scattering, pair creation and annihilation 
culties. (Spring) 

232 Quantum Field Theory (3) 


ation and field quantization, per 
photoelectric effect, ele 


indices of refraction, divergence diffi- 


Parke 

Covariant presentation of general theory of quantized fields, Boson and Fermion 

fields, theory of S matrix. dispersion relations, and renormalization program 

233-34 Nuclear Theory (3-3) Staff 
Nuclear interactions, nucle 


ar models, theory of nuclear re 


actions, pion physics, 
lec tromagnetic interactions 


(Academic year) 
Khatcheressian, Hobbs, P 


weak interactions, and e 
243 Solid-State Physics: 

Structure and Binding (3) 

Crystal structure and binding; the re 

properties, thermal, electric, optical 


everley 


ciprocal lattice, X-ray diffraction. Elastic 
and magnetic properties of solids, 


disloca- 

tions, and other defects (Fall) 

244 Solid-State Physics: Electronic Properties (3 Khatcheressian, Peverley 
Electronic properties of solids; band the 


ory, Fermi surfaces. Metals 
ductors, transport phenomena inc luding thermoelectric 


effects, superconductivity (Spring) 
Selected Topics (3) 
Possible topics include nuc lear three 


Principles in physics; differential manifolds applied to physics; e 
and superconduc tivity; gauge field theories: dispe 


in scattering theory. May be re 
advisor. 


Seminar (1) 
Lectures on special proble 
299. 4 (Fall and spring) ee 
- 900 Thesis Research | 3-3) Staff 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for tk ral examination 
May be repeated once for credit 
Dissertation Researc h (arr.) 


and semicon- 


and magnetotransport 
250 


Staff 
and symmetry 
lectronic states 


rsion relations and unitarity 
peated for credit with permission of graduate 


-body problem; group theory 


(Fall and spring 
291 Maximon 


ms in physics. May be repeated once for credit 


1e Doctor of Philosophy gene 
399 


Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates May be repeated for credit 
p 
4YSIOLOGy 
D : 
exce P Al tmenta] prerequisite: Phyl 


201 or equivalent is prerequisite to all listed 
pt Phy] 


Courses 
205, 212, and 221 


201 Physiology (8) Staff 
Cellular, organ system, and applied mammalian physiology. Prerequisite for 
graduate students: Anat 201 or Phyl 191, or equivalent; Bioc 221 or Phyl 205, or 
Consent of « hairman of department. Concurrent registration in Phyl 212 
quired. Open to Consortium students only with permission of chair 
department (Spring) 

Regulatory Cell Biology (2) 


Lecture (2 hours). An introductory survey of the mech 
and utilization of energy in animal cells 
Intending to take 
Instruc tor 
the 


is re- 
man of 


Staff 
anisms for interconversion 
A required course for graduate 
Phyl 201. Prerequisite: BiSc 
Open to students in the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences with 


approval of the student's major advisor. (Fall) 
o *urobiology (3) 


Same as Anat 212 
human ne 


students 
11—12 orequivalent, and« onsent of 


2 E 
12 Staff 


and function of the 
onstrations, and laboratory Labora- 


An integrated survey of the structure 
rvous system; lecture, clinical dem 
tory fee, $25 (Spring) 
Seminar (1) 
Staff an. 


Cassidy 
menta] 


iscussed, experi- 
Topics to be announced 


1 student presentations from lit 


literature. Present work d 
design and s ientific 


deduction evaluated 


215 


Lehman 
ing upon the quantal nature of 


ctron—electron 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit 


(Fall and spring) 

262 Topics in Cardiovascular Physiology (2) Staff 
Survey, at an advanced level, of aspects of cardiovascular physiology 
as interrelated with the respiratory and renal systems (Fall) 

269 Topics in Neurophysiology and Psychophysiology (2) Lavine 
Selected topics in contemporary neurophysiology, inc luding methods of datà 

rol mechanisms involved in movement and behav- 


espec ially 


collection and analysis, cont 
ior, and sensory processing 
Staff 


295 Research (arr.) 
By special arrangement with individual staff members 


hours per week in the laboratory for eac h hour of credit 


credit. 

298 Comprehensive Physiology (5) Staff 
Guided review of selected areas of 
ate program. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Phyl 221 


Approximately four 
May be repeated fo! 


physiology appropriate to the student's gradu- 
(Fall) 
Staff 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
Staff 


396 Advanced Reading and Research (2) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex 


Tutorial literature survey of a subfield of physiology and of pertinent are 
candidate's supporting field. This course satisfies the requirement for Part 
the Cumulative General examination in Physiology 

397 Development of Dissertation Problem (2) staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy genera 
Preparation for written and oral presentation of dissertation problems. Thi 
course satisfies the requirement for Part III of the Cumulative General Examina: 


tion in Physiology i 
staf 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


amination: 
as of the 
jl of 


] examination 


POLITICAL COMMUNICATION 


See Communication Studies. 


POLITICAL MANAGEMENT 


See Communication Studies. 


POLITICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Committee on Political Psychology 
J.M. Post (Director), E 


ogy avail 


n 
Berkowitz, R. Caplan, M. Harmon, J.B. Manheim, p. Poppe 


Shaw, L. Sigelman, S. Wiley 


The Elliott School of International Affairs offers a course sequence in political psy") of 
able to students in the Elliott School, Columbian College and Graduate 5¢ o0 


Arts and Sciences, and the School of Business and Public Management 
s - post 
201 Fundamentals of Political Psychology (3) ‘of of 
A review of the interdisciplinary field of political psychology; examinati and 
psychological influences on political behavior at the level of the individus. op 


small group; the psychology of leader follower relationships; crisis 


making (Fall) cha 
202 Political Psychology Research Methods (3) ‘field 
Major research methods of political psychology, using c lassic articles 10 the nd 


alysis: 
t analys" js, 


Both quantitative methods, such as survey research and conten 
e case $ 


qualitative methods, such as personality profiling and comparativ 
are considered. Prerequisite: PPsy 201 (Fall and spring) wiley 
203 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) 
Same as PSc 220. 


p 


ILITICAL SCIENCE 217 


205 Political Violence and Terrorism (3) 
The origins and the so iopolitical 
and terrorism. Major types of t 
terrorist policy 


Post 


and bel political violence 


1avioral dynamics of 
errorism are differentiated 
he psychology of hostages 
Applied Political Psyc hology (3) 
Seminar and practicum 
PPsy 201 


Implications for anti 


Spring, alternate years 
291 


Post 


in applications of political psychology Prerequisite 


(As arranged) 


Independent Study and Research (1 


lto3 Post 
Supervised research in a special topic in [ 


political psychology. Preparation of 
major research paper Prerequisite: PPsy 201, 202 (As arranged) 


295 


Other courses that pertain to 
Mgt 210 Indir idual and 


1 Group 


political psy hology 
7 


Dynamics in Organizations 
Mgt 212 Beha ioral Factors in the Process of Change 
Mgt 215 Conflict Management 
Mgt 216 Cross-( ultural Management 


PSc 228 
Psyc 209 
Psy 219 


Media and Politics 
Psychology of Motivation 


Group Dynamics 
Psyc 247 The Psychology of Lea lership in Organizations 
Psyc 253 Attitudes and Social 


1! Cognition 
Psyc 254 Social Influence 


Psyc 291 Theories of Organi 
PAd 223 Management Factors in ( omplex Organizations 
PAd 224 Managerial Leadership in Com 


Organizations 
Soc 210 Theoretical Foundations of Political Sociology 
Soc 225 Theories of Social Change 
Soc 245 Race Relations 
POLITIC 


AL SCIENCE 
Professors H.C 
Wis, C 
Post (Re 
- "SOCiate Elliott, M.J. Sodaro, S.L. Wolchik, R.W. Rye roft, C.J 
i se Senbaum, J.H. Lebovic, R.P. Stoker 
Sistant Professors J.P. Rogers, S.G. Larson, N.J. Brow n, S.L. Wilev, ] 


Hinton, B.M. Sapin, J.A Morgan, Jr., B. Reick 
A. Linden, H.R. Nau, M A. East, J.B. Man 
search), J.R. Henig, C.C. Joy ner, L 
Professors C.F 


n, Y.C. Kim, J.M Logsdon, W.H 
heim, C. McClintock, P Reddaway, ] 
Sigelman (Chair) 


Deering, H.B 


Mitchell, S.K. Sell 
Masta, 

laster of Arts in the field of political science— 
political science from an accredited 


undergraduate s holastic st 


Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree 


with à 
college or university, or an equiv 


alent degree, 


anding 
5 boc] ed The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate 
guage. Arts and Sciences and either (1) a reading knowledge of a modern foreign 
OBnate 9r à specified level of knowledge in statistic S, or (2) two graduate-level co 


discipline. Stude 
uate course work, 
Phr “OMpre 

* a. Progr 


urses ina 
following programs: (1) 30« redit hours of 


300, and the satisfactory completion of a Mas 
subfields selected from those listed under the 
edit hours of graduate course work without a thesis and the 


a Master's Comprehensive Examination in four subfie 
listed under the Ph.D program 


$t take one course « hosen from PSc 200, 230 
e study. The course selected must I 


nts may elect one of the 
including PSc 299- 
hensive Examination in three 
Satig acto “am; or (2) 33 cre 
led fr TY completion of 
om those 
Smee P 'udents mu 


of m" er of graduat 
aduate studies 


lds se 


or 240 during the first 


nave the approval of the « oordinator 


: Do, tor of p 
à 
* admitto, 


j hilosophy in the field of political scie 
comp 


nce—Students of outstanding ability 
1 to the doctor 


al program upon rec ommendation of a departmental graduate 
equ and the conc urrence of the Graduate School 
‘ ired: T - . 
choo P The general requirements stated under Columbian Co 
10 


littee 


llege and Graduate 
Covers : Z rts and Sciences. Each student must complete a General Examination, which 
PS, sp JOr and minor field of study 
Ours e t. -— are required of all students unless they demonstrate knowledge of the 
ect matte 


r by passing a waiver examination 


es tee eee 


218 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Each student must choose a major and minor field of study from five principal subject 
matter divisions. Each subject-matter division has several subfields of study from which 
the student, in consultation with an advisor, constructs a program A major field of study 
consists of three subfields; a minor field of study consists of two subfields 


The subject-matter divisions and their subfields are (1) theory (analysis of Western 


political thought, analysis of Marxist and Marxist-Leninist thought); (2) comparative and 


foreign politics (comparative political analysis, comparative communist systems, regional 
comparative politics, and domestic politics of a spec ified major political system); (3) 
international relations (international politics, international law, international organiza- 
tion, regional international relations, and foreign relations of a spec ified major politica 
itics (American political process, national policy-making pro 
cess. American constitutional law and judicial process, and state, loc al, and urban poli- 


(methods of public policy analysis, science policy, domestic 
used 


system); (4) American pol 


tics); and (5) public policy 
policy analysis, and national security policy). Quantitative political analysis may be 


as a subfield in any of the subject-matter divisions 


With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 


for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 


Bulletin for course listings 


200 Introduction to Political Analysis (3) wiley 
Alternative approaches to political analysis, construction of researc h designs: 
and problems of measurement (Fall and spring) 

201 Empirical Political Analysis (3) wiley 
Techniques of social science data analysis, with emphasis on statistics d 

inin 


computer applications. PSc 200 or other previous introductory research tra 
is highly desirable (Spring) 

202 Advanced Topics in Empirical Political Analysis (3) wiley 
Advanced techniques of data collection and analysis; varying emp 
methods as causal modeling, analysis of variance, regression analysis, and sim" 
lation (Offered as the demand warrants) 

203 Approaches to Public Policy Analysis (3) Stoke! 
Empirical and normative foundations of systematic policy analysis concept 
theories, models, issues, strengths, limitations, and uses and misuses in the po 


hasis on such 


icy process (Fall A 
204 Methods of Public Policy Analysis (3) stoke 
Quantitative and qualitative techniques of systematic policy ana 
benefit analysis, simulation, operations research, socia 
PSc 203 or equivalent 


lysis, such s 
. dich" 

forecasting, cost | indi 

tors, and quasi-experimental methods. Prerequisite 


(Spring) nel 
205 Readings in Political Theory (3) Linden, Mitch 5 
Selected major works, both ancient and modern, that illuminate basic problem 

and questions of political theory (Fall) a 
Linden, mitche 


206 Topics in Political Theory (3) 
Advanced readings and group discussions. Analysis and interpret 
lected concepts and schools of thought (Spring) 

207 Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) 

Readings and discussions of works illuminating the developm 
post-Marxian socialist thought (Fall) 

208 Readings in Marxism-Leninism (3) 

Readings and discussions in Marxism-Leninism and its controvers 
Lenin to the present (Spring) genit 


209 Politics and Public Policy (3 
Examination of political processes that influence policy formulation. 


implementation, and the uses of policy analysis gelm 
210 American Political Process (3) Deering, SI (Fal! 


ation 9' 
tadel 

Elliott, Lind 

ent of pre 

rau 


ind 
2 t, Lin 
Elliot a rom 


A survey of American political institutions, processes, and behavior. 
even years) m. 
211 State and Urban Politics (3) of stat? 
es OF” 


Comparative analysis of the context, institutions, processes, and polici 


and urban political systems (Fall) 


212 State and Urban Policy Problems (3 


Henig 
Analysis of public 


urban governments em 


policy issues 
phasis on the theoretical I 


in such areas as housing 


conironting state and 
oots and empirical impact of 


nast 
I past t 


] present programs 
education, poverty, and « rime Spring) 

Topics in Constitutional Law (3 

Lectures and group discussions 


Judicial Polic y-Making (3 


214 


Morgan 
in constitutional 


N 


law and politics 


Morgan 

Role of the judiciary in policy tormulation; emphasis on the 1 5. Supreme Court 
and civil liberties issues 

216 American Presidency (3 Staff 
Personalized and institutional 


ized aspects of the presidency with particular 
emphasis on the contemporary policy making (Spring 
Bureaucratic Politics (3 
Structure and operation of governmental bureaucracy wi 
on the politics of formulating 
218 Legislative Politics (3 
Theory, structure, and 
member—constituency 


M 


N 


Rycroft 
th particular emphasis 


and implementing public policy (Spring 


Deering 
process of the U.S. Congress. with emphasis on 
relations, individual and collective 


party and committee activities 


decision making 
executive- legislative 


relations, and interest 
group activities (Fall, odd years 
“19 American Political Parties and Elections (3 Staff 
Nature and functions of Americ an political parties organizational status, n« mi 
nating and electoral politics, and role in governing 
| 220 Public Opinion and Political Sox ialization (3 Wiley 
Sources and dynamics of public 


opinion and political soc 
PPsy 203 (Spring) 


Interest-Group Politics (3 
Theory, structure, and 


ialization. Same as 


Deering 
activities of interest groups in American politics 
nce, Technology, and Public Policy (3) 


223 Scie Logsdon, Rycroft, Nau 
arch and intensive anal 


Rese ted policy issues with significant scien 
tific or tec hnological aspects. Prerequisite: IAff 222. 223 (Spring 
Domestic Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) 

Analysis of U.S 


j 
ysis of selec 


Staff 
policy toward selected domestic problems 
225 Budgetary Policy (3) Staff 
Analysis of selec ted topics in U.S. monetary and fiscal policy. Offered off ampus 
~ Only 
226 Budgetary Politics (3) Staff 
Examination of economic polic y-making in the United States, with emphasis on 
ES Major participants and the budget process. Offered off campus only 
“<7 Electoral Laws 


and Financial Practices (3) Staff 
5; registration and filing procedures: federal campaign finance legis- 
s compliance procedures, and enforcement 
228 Media and Politics (3) 


ole of the media in American politics, with emphasis on television news c 
386, political debates, political advertising, and th 

Zomparative Government and Politics I (3) 
»,, Examination of basic appro 
231 Comparative Gov 
‘omprehensive e 
analysis (Spring) 

2 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) Wolchik 
;omparative analysis of the political history and contemporary political proc 
esses of communist states, with emphasis on the Soviet 1 nion and Eastern 
Europe Same as Hist 232 (Fall) 
OMparative Comm 
'omparative 
esses of comr 


State Statute 
lation, 


Larson 
ver 
eir Impact on the electorate 
Kim, McClintock. Feigent 
aches to comparative politics (Fall) 
ernment and Politics II (3) Kim., McClintock, Feigenbaum 


xamination of specific issue areas in comparative 


laum 


political 


unist Systems II (3) 


Wolchik 
analysis of the political history and contemporary political proc- 


phasis on China and Cuba, and non-ruling 
Same as Hist 233 (Spring 


gislative Systems (3 

problems of legislative theory and behavior from a ¢ 
h particular reference to the parliament 
ain. Offered off campus only 


nunist states, with em 
communist parties 
^mparative Le 
Selec ted 
tive, wit 


and Brit 


Staff 
omparative perspec- 
ary systems of Germany, France 


COURSES OF INSTRI 


Nau 


ed in U.S. foreign economic policy, includ- 
yendence, protection- 


238 U.S. Foreign Economic Policy (3) 
Exploration of ideas and issues involv 
ing relationship of economic and security issues interdey 


ism, role of the dollar, industrial policy, and the debt crisis. (Fall 


239 International Political Economy (3 
Research seminar exploring alternative theoretic al a 


political economy and their application to the explanation and 
and eco 


Nau 


pproaches to the study of 


international 
interpretation of historical and contemporary events in world political 
nomic affairs (Spring) 
240 Theories of International Politics I (3) Lebovic, East, Sell 
Critical examination of contemporary theories, both empiric al and normative 
with emphasis on actor theory (Fall) 


241 Theories of International Politics II (3) 
xamination of contemporary theories, both empiric al and normat 


Lebovic, East, Sell 
Critical e ive, 


with emphasis on interaction theory (Spring) f 
242 Problems in International Organizations I (3 staff 
Collective security, law, and the politics of international organizations (Fall 

Sta 


243 Problems in International Organizations II (3) 


Social and economic interdependence and the politics of international organiza 


tions (Spring) 

244 International Law I (3) Joyne! 
The sources and development of international law, with spec ial 
to current trends and future problems (Fall) 

245 International Law II (3) 


Critical examination of selected contemporary proble 
es, war, economic deve 


attention give? 


joyne 


ms of world order, e.g.; leg 


issues involving global resource regim lopment, and hu 


man rights (Spring) : 
246 U.S. Foreign Policy-Making (3) Sapin, Roger 
Patterns and problems in contemporary U.S foreign policy-making Attention)» 
(Fa^? 


domestic political factors as well as relevant institutions and agencies i 
247 U.S. Foreign Policy (3) Sapin, Roge! 
The substance of contemporary U.S. foreign policy: major problems, concep™ 
and lines of development since World War II (Spring) s 
248 U.S. National Security Policy-Making (3) Sapin, Lewis, Roge 
Executive organization and processes for national security policy-making. Atte? 


tion to relevant theoretical approaches (Fall) 15 
Lewis, Roge” 


249 U.S. National Security Policy (3 Sapin, e: 
Fundamental considerations; selected issues, e.g., arms control and disal" 
ment, regional security problems, military assistance (Spring) stall 


250 Foreign Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) 
Analvsis of U.S. foreign policy toward selec ted world regions stall 
257 Arms Control and Disarmament (3) ^ 
Major issues and trends in the postwar development of U.S rol # 
disarmament policy (Spring) + dato 
258 Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) $00 ne 


arms cont 


int 
1 its role i? ad) 


Analvsis of the internal evolution of the Communist Party an« 

Soviet svstem from its origins to the present day. Same as Hist 258 (SPE 
260 Western European Politics (3) FeigenP j 

Examination of the principal characteristics of the British, French, German 

Italian political systems, comparing their institutional and behavioral ad 

tions to the problems of advanced industrial democracies (Fall) stall 


Jit 


261 Politics of the European Community (3) K 
ional P m 


Problems in Western European politics, with emphasis on supranat p 
eure 
e Eur 


cal processes and selected policy outcomes in the context of th 


Common Market (Spring) 

262 The Political Economy of Western Europe (3) Feige 
An examination of the relationships between eco! 
they affect the societies of Western Europe. Selecte 


nbat 
T 


itic 
omic interests and po T. 
d issues of public P? 


discussed (Spring) goda? 
263 The Soviet Union and Europe (3) onon 
c 


Soviet foreign policy toward Western and Eastern Europe, including itse 


and military dimensions (Fall) 


264 Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe (3 Wolchik 
Comparative analysis of domestic political processes and policies in Easterr 
Europe (Fall) 
265 The International Politics of Eastern Europe (3 Wolchik 
| Major historical political, social, and regional factors that have shaped the 
interwar, World War II, and postwar evolution of Eastern Europe emphasis on 
foreign relations with outside powers and on regional East-West contacts 
(5pring) 
266 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Linden 
Readings in contemporary Soviet domestic government and politics Fall 
“67 Soviet Government and Politics (3 Elliott, Linden Reddaway 
| Research seminar in sele ted problems of Soviet Gomestic government and poli 
tics. Emphasis: since Stalir Prerequisite: PSc 266 or permission of instructor 
(Spring) 
268 Soviet Foreign Policy (3 Elliott 
External problems and policies of the U.S.S.R with emphasis on the period 
since Khrushchev. Relations with cor 


World countries, 


Developments in Soviet milita 
military relations, the de ision-r 
of the Soviet armed 

and spring) 

Politics of the People's Republic 


Introduction to the substance of 
Discussion and re 


forces, and t 


N 
M 


Politics of the People's Republic 
Research seminar 
other primary m 
equivalent 


and nonruling comm 
*69 Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3 


and literature on cont 
ading (Fall 


Introduction to the 
aterials. Presentation of student 


munist states, Western 


powers, Third 


ust parties 5pring 
j Elliott 
ry policy and strategy Emphasis on party 


naking process, manpower problems, structure 


he Soviet military (Fall 


l 
he external role of t 


of China I (3) Hinton 


temporary Chinese politics 
of China II (3) Hinton 
analysis of official Chinese doc uments and 
papers. Prerequisite: PS; 270 or 


: Spring, even years) 
272 Foreign Policy of the People's Republic of China (3 Hinton 
Objectives; formulation and implementation; the People's Republic of China as 
TÀ Asian state, revolutionary influence would-be great power Spring 
^^4 Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3 Kim 
Readings and research on the domestic and foreign policies of Japan and North 
7 and South Korea (Fall or spring 
“/9 International Politics of East Asia (3 Hinton 
foreign policies and international behavior of the regional states especially 
hina, Japan, and Vietnam) and the extraregional powers (especially the U.S and 
276 T U.S.S.R.) (Spring, odd years 
2 e Arab-Israeli Conflict (3) Reich 
eadings and research on the origins. evolution, and issues of the Arab- Israeli 
277 Conflict. (Spring) 


eadings and research on selected 
the Middle East. — (Fall 


JOvernments and Politics of the Middle East (3 


Reich, Brown 


roblems of the jovernments and politics of 
i 8 I 


on 
“78 International Relations of the Middle East (3 Reich, Brown 
'eadings and research on the regional and international relations of the Middle 
270 The po Prine AN 
` 2 € Powers in the Middle East (3) Reich 
„€ role of the powers in the Middle East, with emphasis on the policies of the 
hited States and the Sov iet Union. Consideration is given to other major Euro- 
280 pean and Asian powers (Fall) - , 
70Vernments and Politics of North Africa (3 Reich, Lewis 
eadings and research on selected problems in the governments politics, and 
mternationa] relations of North Africa (Fall 
Opics in African Politics (3) Staff 
eadings, research, and discussion of sele ted aspects of African domestic and 
283 Internationa] politics (Fall) 
SVernments and Politics of Latin America (3) McClintock 
'eadings and discussion on the politics of sel 


Centra] 


and revolution (Fall) 


America, and the ( ,aribbean. E 


ected countries in South Ame 


mphasis on the possibilities for democracy 


rica, 


284 International Relations of Latin America (3) McClintock 


Readings and discussion on U.S.—Latin American relations and the foreig? 


polic ies of selec ted states (Spring) > 

286 Selected Topics in American Politics (3) Stall 
287 Selected Topics in Political Theory (3) Stall 
288 Selected Topics in Comparative Politics (3) Si 
Sta 


289 Selected Topics in International Politics (3 í 
Stal 


297 Reading (3 
instructor required 


Limited to master's degree candidates. Written permission ot 
298 Research (3) Stall 
Limited to master's degree candidates. Written permission of instructor required 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) stall 
Stall 


397 Advanced Reading (3) 
Limited to students pre 


paring for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 


May be repeated for credit i 
398 Advanced Research (arr.) Stall 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examinatio? 
May be repeated for credit i 
sull 


399 Dissertation Research (arr 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


PSYCHOLOGY 


D. Kirsch, V. Kirkbride (Emer 


Professors J.N. Mosél (Emeritus), R.D. Walk (Emeritus), A 
Peterson: 


D.E. Silber (Chair), C.E. Rice, E. Abravanel, J. Miller, L.A Rothblat, R.A 


itus), 
Zeidner (Research), R.D. Caplan, P. Wirtz, J. Post (Researc h), D. Reiss, S HashtroU^ 
Professorial Lecturers R.K. Kahn, M. Sashkin, J.C Sharf, R.W. Swezey p 
Brandt, L.R. Offerman 


Associate Professors S.A. Karp, R.W. Holmstrom, P.J. Poppen, L 
C.A. Rohrbeck 

Assistant Professors F.Z 
Dopkins 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer C. Reisen 


s 
Belgrave, M.L. Jasnoski, M.C. Zea, C.E. Sager, J.C Rivero * 


Clinical Training Staff 
Professors J. Borriello, D.E Holmes 


Clinical 
Associate Clinical Professors D.A. Jensen, M.E Zedek, E.J. Jordan, D.M 


Jenkins 


DePalma, P^ 


Assistant Clinical Professors M. Harris, P.L. Ellman, M.D. Jasnow, K.R. Millet (i 
Moldauer, C.E. Parks, W.L. Scarpetti, N Z. Bien, D.E. Cooper, R.C. Fritsc h,R C. Grese™ 
Graham, Z. Gyorky, C. Verghese, J. Long, W.D. Tynan, Jr., M.B. Kaiser, P. Gomes 

(uS 
Master of Arts in the field of psychology—Prerequisite the degree of Bac helor 9 ted | 

with a major in psychology or an equivalent degree Admission to the program 1$ m 

Joctor of Philosophy vat 

bian College and aer" f) 

f the thes y 

, D LI 

d aie? 


preference will be given those who plan to continue toward a I 

Required: the general requirements stated under Colum 
School of Arts and Sciences. Of the 24 required credit hours (exc lusive o 
minimum of 18 must be in third-group psychology courses, int luding Psyc 
204: 6 credit hours may be in related fields approved by the department 


ments consult the chair of the doctoral program committee 


require : 
chel 


a 
iv in the field of psychology—Prerequisite the degree of B? coe’ 
sr disciplines W! ip 
for graduate * 


Doctor of Philosop! 
of Arts with a major in psychology. Students admitted from othe 


pected to complete prerequisite undergraduate courses to prepare 
psychology Gradu! 
: ; " 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College and "ratisli 
e$ 
e ? nopi 


School of Arts and Sciences, inc luding (1) Psyc 202, 203-4, and appropria e 
] the 97 gh? 
jJ 


! the satisfactory completion of a first-year examination anc T 


courses; and (2 : 
sh 
>d requirements, c onsult the € 


Examination in the major area of study. For detaile i 
department or the chair of the doctoral program committee jal anm 
indust 


Areas of study: clinical, developmental, cognitive neuropsyt hology. 


organizational, and applied social psychology 


Permission of instructor 


With permission, a limite 
graduate credit; addit 
Bulletin f 


for 


or course listings 
| 201 


Courses at the 200 level are limited to graduate students 


d number of 100-level courses in the d t may be taken 


ional course work is required. See the Undergraduate Progr 


2 Psychological Research Methods and Procedures 


Required in all graduate psycl 


types of researc 
ate 


statistics (Academic 


Experimental Foundations 
of Psychology (3-3 
Required of doctoral st 


203 


as 


Basic issues in learn 


A lion and perception 
207~¢ 


Oper 


retical and clinical aspe 


tests, and projec 


riety of individual proced 

instructor. (Summer) 
2 Personality Assess 
Personality 
rial fee, $25. Admission b 
Seminar: Developmental P 
Sye 


cognitive, perceptual, and | 


lé 


and the social bases of com 
Psychodynamic 


N 
pa 
aw 


With special foc 
pacities, ; 
rial fee, $ 
Seminar: System 
Introduction to t 
analytic 
Surveyed 


Group Dynamics (3) 


us on drives 


215 (Fall) 


219 


i'ology programs. Inclu 
methods of data coll 
standing, a laboratory course in 


l sophy of science 
h design, anc 


psychologv 


tudents in psychology during fi 


uing and memory. Psy 


Psychological Assessment (3—3 


nly to clinical graduate stude nts in 


ts of assessment 
ive techniques. Two-hour | 
cal facilities. Material fee $30 
Assessment of Cognitive Funct 
Concepts of intelligence and ac 


per semester 


Material fee 


ment by Projective Tec hniques (3 
assessment: Rorschach, TAT, and other apy 


permission of in 


213: research and theory in devel 


inguage functio 


research and theoretical issues in cognitive and soci 


| developmer 


unication and language 


Approaches to Child Assessment and Th 
broad range of issues in ¢ hild ] 1 


1 1 
(Academic vear 


interpersonal relations 
id moral development. Admission by 


s of Psychotherapy 
1eory and technique of ps 
; 80 centered, nondirective, 


C approaches 
transactior 


ers. Original 
(Fall and summer 


: ‘elationship of the individual to grou 


heory, research and apr 
phasizing contril 
Provided to 
required 
Seminar: 
Study of selected problems of 
Seminar: ( 
OF graduate students in tl 
Permits and with [ 


8pproa hes: P 
Site to p 


Enrollment limited 


Syc 221: Psyc 219 


seminar: Human Memory (3 
electe 


Phasis one 
(Spring) 


N 
N 


N 
N 
oT 


Behavioral A 
hild 


conditioning, re 


inforcemen 
disorde 


T$ of childhood 


ps, collectivities, and larger 
Jlications of group 


sOCial systems 
and organizational ; 
er and Rice Opportuni 


p, which is rec 


utions of Freud, Bion, Slater, M 
attend a group dynamics worksho 


Abnormal Psychology (3 


psychopathology 
sroup Psychotherapy (3 


1e clinical psychology program. Open t 
ermission of instructor. Psyc 


hers il space 


Syc 222: Supervised experie with therapeutic 


Alternate academic vears 
Hashtroudi 

1 

d topics of current research i 


I human memory 
ncoding and retrieval 


processes, amnesia, and disorders ot 


pproaches to Child Ass 


essment and Therapy 
assessment and treatment from 


a behavioral viewpoint 
, and shaping princ 


Rohrbeck 
he application of 
iples with reference 


RSES 


Seminar: Clinical Psychology of Childhood and Adolescence (3) Brandt 
For graduate students in psychology; open to others w ith permission of instruc 
tor. Exploration of major topics concerning psy¢ hopathology in children and 
adolescents; discussion of nosological issues w ith emphasis on theoretical an 


226 


research literature 
28 Seminar: Principles of Psychotherapy (3—3) Kahn 
For graduate students in clinical psy¢ hology; open to 
Patient's needs and demands on the therapist 
(Academic yea) 


others with permission ol 
instructor, if space permits Case 
participation heavily relied upon. Prerequisite: Psyc 218 


229 Seminar: Principles of Behavior Change (3) Peterson 
Behavioral learning methods and theory applied to clinical problems (Fall) 
Saget 


131 Development of Psychometric Instruments (3) 
Quantitative techniques and principles used in construction, standardizatio™ 
and evaluation of personality and ability me practice 
f human judgment for measurement 
measurements and an elementary course 


asures for research and p 

quantification O purposes Prerequisil? 
course in tests and in statistics 
(Fall) 

2 Ego Psychology and Theories of Object Relations (3) Holmstrom 

heoretical contributions of Freud, Hartmann, Klein, Kernbelf? 

primarily wit 


N 


Emphasis on t 
Kohut, and others. Assessment and treatment are addressed, 


reference to investigations of borderline and characterological disorders 


(5pring) 
234 Seminar: Theory of Psychological Measurement (3) Sta! 
Examination of classical test theory (which underlies me 
and the newly emerging area of item-response theo!’ 
(Spring—alternate year 
Rohrbec 
n to others, wi A 


e 
and tec hniqu 
nit 


ost current test consti 


tion and interpretation) 
Recent developments in validity generalization 
Seminar: Community Psychology (3) 

For graduate students in the Department ot Psychology; ope 
f instructor, only if space permits. Survey of issues 
emphasis on educational systems and comm? 


235 


permission 0 
in community psychology; 
psychology issues 108 


236 Seminar: Minorities and Mental Health (3) d 
lerations sri 


Factors affecting the mental health of minorities Treatment consic 
differences in theoretical approaches with respect to minorities (sprit 
237—38 The Practice of General Psychology (3-3) er 
principles and findings to a wide spectrum i 


Application of psychological 
human problems. Professional 
Participation in the development, implementation, and evaluat 


issues facing the psychologist offering se Jie 


ion of apP 


psychological services and projects (Academic year) silbe 
240 Seminar: Topics in Psychopathology (3) ring 
Examination of current research and theory in psychopathology OP ul 


Jasnosk cid! 
atment. YF ns 
"um. 
f family $Y$ ica! 
nts in cli 


Family Systems: Theory, Practice, and Research (3—3) 
Familv dynamics and their implications for assessment and tre 
role of research in the process of evaluation o 
nt limited to advanced doctoral stude 


241-42 


emphasis on the 
and family therapy. Enrollme 
psychology (Academic year) mille 
243 Psychoanalytic Theory and Research (3) A 
An introduction to classical and modern psychoanalytic theory anc 
review of Freud’s central works, focusing on his case studies and theif T atr 
theory development. Emphasis on instinct theory, with comparisons ton dee 
ams, infant observation, male and female personā ity 


:e ch. 
j rest ar e i 


porary studies of dre 
ment, psychopathology, and related topics 


OI 

244 Theories and Processes of Organizational Management (3) ont? 
Basic functions and techniques of organizational management design: wr 
direction, and decision making examined from the viewpoint of beh 
science d "TA 

245 Seminar: Organizational Behavior (3) ofte it 
Analvsis of organizational behavior; emphasis on motivation and pr de shif 
Recent research on employee attitudes, primary group, supervisory leat 
formal and informal organization, job design (Fall) she 

246 Seminar: Personnel Evaluation Techniques (3) À loy? 
Techniques of personnel selection and performance evaluation Eros 

nd as 


tests personal data, assessment interviews, performan e ratings, à 


centers. Consideration of federal 
practicum 


247 Seminar: 


Theories 


guidelines in employee selection. Ine ludes 


Psychology of Leadership in Organizations (3 
and issues related to the 
focus on leadership behaviors and processes in organizations 

Organizational Behavior Researc h Applied to Staff 
Organizational Intervention and Change (3) 

Emphasis on development of models of organizational effe tiver 
valid diagnostic instruments; implementation of researc h strate 
ment of program-evaluation criteria (Fall 

Organizational Behavior Modification (3 
Application of operant re 
experimentally derived procedures, sucl 
ing individual and group work [ 
motivation based on covert 
years} 

250 Human Resources Management (3) 


An examination within a psychological systems perspective of the re 


lor integrating employee assessment, placement, training, and 
ules into a unified human resources development program. E 
and techniques of organizational developn 
zational factors to determine conte 
Behavioral Neuroscience (3) 
The neural basis of behavior, w 


nants of learning, memory, 
of analysis wit} 


Offermann 
emergence and effectiveness of le. 


aders, w 
248 


SS; design of 
gies; establish 


Staff 
alysis, and other 
1 as goal setting and feedback. tc 
ertormance. New approact 
reinforcement princ iples 


inforcement, behavioral systems ane 
) Improv 
1es to intrinsic job 
(Spring—alternate 


Staff 
quirements 
motivation mod 
mphasis on models 
ient and the utilization o 


f key organi- 
nt of the program 


N 
n 


Rothblat 
ith special focus on the psy: hobiological determi- 


and cognition Methodologies used for different | 
1 normal and brain-impaired subjects 

Attitudes and Social Cognition (3) Belgrave 
Social psyc hology theories, con: eptual approaches, and their applications. Atti 
tude formation and change, social cognition, person perception, 
information processing, attraction, Stereotyping 
Social Influence (3) Offermann 
Social psyc hology theories, conc eptual approaches, and their applications. Ana- 
lysis of intentional and unintentional social influence processes and their effects 
on behavior. Current research on conformity, social power, social exchange, and 
impression management. 


Applied Research Methods: 


Analysis of problems in rese. 
i 
Cal research 


evels 


N 
[271 


attribution, 


Research Design (3) 

arch design in basic and applie 
Focus on conceptualization, operationalization of variabl 
experimental and quasi-experimental design Fall) 
Applied Research Methods: Poppen, Caplan 
Jata Collection and Analysis (3) 

Methods of data collection and analysis. especially ir 
With nonexperimental de 
(questionnaires, inte 


Poppen 
d social psychologi- 


es, and 
256 


field settings and survevs 
signs. Topics include methods of obtaining information 
rviews, records); creation of indicators; exploratory 
of large-scale data bases; analysis and interpretation of dat 
‘ave not been randomly assigned to treatments 
Current Topics in Social Psychology (3) 
Advanced seminar with focus on major tl 
Problem areas within field of social 
(Fall and spring) 

Psychology of Individual and G 
“Xamination of 
or the practica] 


analysis 

a when research units 
(Spring) 

Poppen, Offermann, Jelgrave 

Yeoretical approaches, research Or 

psychology. Topic changes each semester 


N 
e 
N 


= roup Decision Making (3) 
processes in organizational decision making 
manager. Topics include managerial style 
8toup and individual decision-making approaches, 

Systems, performance and decision effectiveness, and risk analysis 


Psychology of Work Group Development (3) 
“Xamination of the 


“\Pproaches to te 
Dess, 


and ce 


Rivero 
and group behavior 
and decision making, 

decision aids and support 

260 zi 
Offermann 
as task performance Systems 
a means of improving work group effective- 


role clarification, inc reasing interpersonal skills 
(Spring) 


'ory and research on groups 
am development as 
including goal setting, 
inflict resolution 


‘Valuation Research (3) 
esearch 
Social] 


263 


Rice 
ng the impact of organizational and 


Specification of program goals and 


issues and methods in evaluati 


intervention and service programs 


268 Seminar: Neuropsychology (3) 


299 


278 Behavioral Medicine (3 


effectiveness criteria; measurement problem experimental and quasi-expel 


mental designs; political problems surrounding evaluation research 


(5pring, even years 
Rothblat 


brain and behavior Independent 


Selected problems in research relating the 
levelopment and behav 


topics eat h semester, suc h as sensory processing brain ¢ 

IOT 
77 Health Psychology (3) 

Social and psvchological theories and research tha 

Application of theories of social learning attribution, attitude í 

influence to topics such as health promotion and disease [ 


clinical aspects of nervous system function 

Belgrave Poppe! 
t relate to health and illnes? 
hange, and socl# 
rrevention, healt 
compliance, and coping with illness and disability 
Jasnoski, Peterso 
ty of medic? 


| causes, outcomes, and treatments for a w ide varie 
ad t0 


T he psyc hologic a 
illnesses. Examination of research on the effectiveness of programs designe 


promote health, to encourage t ompliance, and to foster lifestyle changes 


279 Special Topics in Health Psychology (3 
^ comprehensive review of a special topic area wit 
change each semester. May be repeated for credit 


Stal! 


manici 

hin health psy hology Topi”, 
aaf ul 
Admission by permission © 


instructor iat 
x > Y à 

281 Clinical Neuropsychology I (3 Rothb 
from studies attempting to lo 


; jJ 
Analysis of experimental and clinical findings ft BU 


nó 
asis on pert eptual am 


ize and interpret human brain dysfunction, with emph 
neurologi 


cognitive behavior. Topics include overviews of neuroanatomy and 
techniques, theoretical consideration of major neuropsychological disorde® 
Admission by permission of the instructor EC 
282 Clinical Neuropsychology II (3) su 
hum? 


ant psychological procedures for the assessment ol 


and batteries such as the Bender-Gest*. 
a] Batte, 


Examination of import 
brain dysfunction. Instruments 


Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, Halstead-Reitan Neuropsychologic ad 
and Luria’s Neuropsychological Tests. Prerequisite: Psyc 211, 212 281, 99 
permission of the instructor af 
287 Current Topics in Clinical Psychology (3) m 
Advanced seminar with focus on major theoretical approaches research 
problem areas. Topics vary. May be repeated for credit quil 


288 Current Topics in Industrial Organizational Psychology (3 


~ 
; shy 
Advanced seminar with focus on major theoreti al approaches, researc! 


problem areas. Topics vary. May be repeated for credit call 
289 Seminar: Current Topics in Experimental Psychology (3) afield 
Review and discussion of contemporary research and theory in a spec ialize " 

me* 


of psychological studv, by leaders in the field. Independent topics eat h s€ 
may be repeated for credit (Fall and spring pice 


290 Seminar: Macro-organizational Behavior (3) it 0 
Examination of variables characterizing the total organization às the u^ 
analysis; the relationship of such variables to the behavior of the indiv! d 
Complexity, power, and conflict will be considered, along with contextu? 
mensions such as organizational environment (Fall, odd years) E 

291 Theories of Organizational Behavior (3) o 
Examination of current theoretical models and research (Spring) stall 

292 Seminar: Perception (3) "T, 


` p X 
Study of current research and theory in the experimental psy¢ hology of! 
tion and perceptual development (Spring sul 


295 Independent Research (3) " 
aff mé 


Individual library or experimental research under supervision of st Fio 

Arrangements must be made with sponsoring faculty member prior to : 
tion. May be repeated for credit gto! 
300 Thesis Research (3—3) gta" 
) 


ami 


398 Advanced Reading and Re rch (art 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosoph 
tion. May be repeated for credit 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeate 


y major field € 


d for € redit 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Professors S.R. Chitwood, M.M Harmon, S.J. Tolchin, W C. Adams, B.L. Catron, S.J 
Trac htenberg, K.E. New: omer (Chair) 


| Associate Professors J.F. Kasle, J.E Kee, C.J. McSwain, H.L Ernstthal 


See the S hool of Business and Public 


Management for programs of study le 
degrees of Master of Public 


Administration and Doctor of Philosophy 


205 Introduction to Public Administration Chitwood, McSwain 
and Management (3) 


Provides frame of reference for study of public administration. Historic 
opment, contemporary approaches, roles of t} 
norms, administrative responsibility and publ 
public sector. (Fall and spring) 

208 Ethics and Public Values (3) 


Ethical dimensions of personal and professional judgments of public 
Cases are used to consider the ethos of public org 
foundations of public policy (Fall) 

2 Legislative Management: Congress and Its Functions (3) 
Analysis of ( JONgress as a management system; examination of its internal admin- 
istration and its role in formulating policy through legislation. Executive 
live relationships, staffing practices, budget processes, 
procedures, oversight func tions, and the managemer 


al devel- 
ae public manager. Ethics and 
IC interest. Management in the 


Catron 
officials 
anizations and the moral 
21 


Tolchin, Kasle 


-legisla- 
leadership, rules and 


nt of foreign policy are ex- 
amined (Fall) 
213 Administration in the Federal Government (3) Tolchin 
Critical analysis of the Structure anc 


1 administration of the federal government 
from both a managerial and political perspective. Emphasis on executive branc h 
organization, integration, and « oordination, as well as current trends in govern- 
p4. ment regulation, accountability, and effectiveness (Fall) 
215 Law and the Public Administrator (3) 
Exploration and 
Phasis is place 
of American | 


Chitwood, Kasle 
mocratic society. Em- 
and jurisprudential dimensions 
ks to convey understanding of the 
guiding and constraining public decision making 


analysis of the functions of law in a de 
d upon the procedural, historical, 
aw. This broad perspective see 
law asa legal and moral force 
(Spring) 

Federal Government Regulation of Society (3) Tolchin 
Analysis of the federal regulatory process as it affects the public and private 
Sectors. Specific problems involving presidential management. policy conflicts, 
reform efforts, legislative oversight, and economic deregulation are 


216 


emphasized 

E. Same as SMPP 203 (Spring) 

417 § eminar: Development Administration I (3) Staff 
The nature of 


program development and implementation. Specific organizati 
and management problems of less developed countries. National, cultural, 
Political context. The giving of assistance: types of technical aid; 
Working with aid givers; analytical methods (Fall) 
8 Seminar: Development Administration II (3) 
e transfer of administr 
ical and administrative d 
Bles of institutional deve 
221 a . (Spring) 
“+ Organization Theory and the Public Sector (3) 
Analysis of organization theory with special focus on 


Current issues in organization theory; decision making: th 
ronment and the chan 


(Fall and spring) 
*nagement Factors i 


Analysis of the nature 
Organizations 


on 
and 
problems of 


Staff 
olit- 
ation. Strate- 
natural resource manage- 


ative capability from one country to another. F 
evelopment theories. The role of innov 
lopment. Organization of 


Harmon 
public organizations: 


e organizational envi- 
ging nature of organizations in a postindustrial society. 


N 


E n Complex Organizations (3) 
and characteristics of management and behavior in publi 
Approaches to management and leadership in public organiza- 
tions; influence and control systems; future trends. (Fall and spring) 

u Anagería] Leadership in Complex Organizations (3) Chitwood, Kee 
What the Manager must know and do to provide leadership and guidance in 
tice Complex organizations. An exploration of factors and processes that condi- 
-n effective executive and managerial leadership (Spring) 


McSwain 


ading to the 


31 Human Resources Management (3) Staff 


Same as Mgt 204 
32 The Human Resources Manager 
Same as Mgt 206 
} Seminar: Manpower Planning, Development, and Utilization (3) 
Examination of public and private manpower trends, problems, policies, 
jf approaches to the analysis and administration of man- 


3 McSwain 


West 
and 


programs. Exploration 


power programs. Analysis of impact of economi political, and social factors 0? 
manpower (Fall) 

235 Seminar: Technology Change and Professional Frame 
Human Resource Planning (3) 
Addresses human resource problems arising from automation and other techno 
logical changes. Evaluation of these developments in government, business, anc 
educational organizations, and their implications for productivity, employ ment, 
training, and education. Analysis of economic, political, and soc ial factors influ 
encing public and private human resource policies (Spring) 

236 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) BurdetskY 
Same as Mgt 208 (Fall) | 

Staff 


242 Administration of State and Local Governments (3) 
Examination of state and local governmental structures anc 
within the federal system, their revenue sources, their limitations, 
alternatives available to encourage more effective administration to meet pu 


1 functions, their plac? 
and the 
blic 


and private demands (Fall) 
Kee 


245 Intergovernmental Relations (3) 


i 
he impacts and consequences of changes in the administration 0 


Assessment of t 
lation: 


intergovernmental policies and programs in the federal system. Legis 
roles, and responsibilities of federal, state regional, and local systems are exam 
ined from both theoretical and practical vantage points > 
246 Dynamics of Citizen Participation in Administration (3) McSwal? 
Review of the basic theory and principles of democracy in the American syste® 
governance. Analysis of the nature of participation in a pluralistic societ” 


acteristics and dynamics of citizen-based organizations 
ibute 


ot 
including the char 
ploration of effective methods or models by which citizens may contr 
administration (Fall) 

248 Financing State and Local Government (3) Ke? 
Analvsis of the theory and practice of public finance in state and loc 


ments. Includes the financing of services through municipal taxation. in d 
P 

governmental funds, debt instruments and other revenue sources. Rev p^ 
Same as UPRE ^ 


expenditures as well as financial management practices 
(Fall) sal 
249 Urban Public Policy (3) p 
Examination of selected national policies and their effects on urban areas y 
governments. Emphasis on policy dimensions of urban systems and their © d 
tionship to the social, political, and economic context Against the bac kgroun iy 
urban politics and administration, areas of health, education, welfare m 
power, transportation, and housing will be addressed (Spring) stall 
251 Governmental Budgeting (3) m 
Survev of the basic concepts, principles, and practices in governmental bu the 
ing; interrelationship of planning, programming, and budgeting; their role in 


management process (Fall) Ke 
252 Public Expenditure Analysis and Planning (3) othe 
Intensive analysis of the concepts and principles of economics as applied " fo! 
public sector and the analytic tec hniques used by government agent zd ol 
planning, allocating, and managing scarce resources in the implementat ge 
public programs. Topics include benefit-cost analysis and tax and expen i 
analysis (Fall and spring) sull 
Financial Management in the Public Sector (3) : "m. 
Intensive analysis of the concepts, principles, and general practices of fin rele” 
management within federal departments and agencies, focusing on the way 
tionships of financial and program functions and drawing on the severa 
cial disciplines of budgeting, accounting, and auditing (Spring) 


N 
o 


UBLK 


ADMINISTRATION 


229 


260 Policy Formulation and Administration (3) 


Impact of economic and political factors on public policy formulation 
mentation; intensive analysis of the analvtic 
models of the policy proce 
rent policy problems 
Policy Analysis in Public 
Current issues in public policy analysis Conceptual 
policy analysis. The role and limits of analytic 
implementation, and evaluation of 
Public Program Evaluation (3) 
l'heory and practice of program evaluation and « 
of scope and limitations of curre 
political, social, and 
siderations for de 
Cas 


Bingman 
and imple- 
at, normative, and decision-making 
ss with special emphasis on their relationship to cur- 
(Fall and spring) 


Administration (3) Catron, Newcomer 


problems encountered in 
techniques in the development 


public policy (Fall and spring 


264 Newcomer 
'valuative research. Ex 
nt practice in evaluation, conside 
administrative factors. Examir 
sign, data collection, analysis, 
es in Public Policy (3) 

Critical analysis of topical issues in public 
Specific issues covered will vary. De 
last half of their program (Summer) 
Telecommunication Administration (3) 
Human f 
Feder 


ploration 
ring economic, 
ation of methodological con- 

and dissemination (Spring) 
267 Catron 
policy, using a « ase-study approach 


signed principally for M.P.A students in the 
270 Kasle 
iin à public organization 
and regulation of tele; ommunications 
major systems in federal agencies International tele 
and controversies (Fall and spring) 
nagement (3) 

in regulated industries managing in a tec 
| developmer 


actors in telecommunication innovations witl 
al role in research, dev elopment, 
Acquisitions process for 
communication policies 
Telecommunications Ma 
Emphasis on planning 
industry, and personne 


Kasle 


hnology-based 
it. Varieties of management sty les and tl 


eir 
strengths and weaknesses: legal constraints; responsibilities and ethics (Fall 
and spring) 
272 Telecommunications Finance (3) Staff 
Theories and approaches to telecommunications economics and finance. Exam- 
ination of cost and price se 


tting, cost allocation, p 
competition, tariffs accounting and 


ing, and aggregate 


orice de-averaging in response to 
jurisdictional separations, predatory 
valuation and operating measur 


pric- 


; es (Spring) 

274 Regulation of Communications Common Carriers (3) Kasle 
The history, development, law, and public policy issues of communications 
common carriers; emphasis on telephone and satellite industries; the impact of 
antitrust law; the effects of divestiture; the rec onfiguration of the telephone 

EN Industry; future trends (Fall and spring) 

*^9 Telecommunications Choices for Public Managers (3) Kasle 
Critica] management and policy issues facing the public manager in telecom- 
Munications. Location of managerial responsibility, planning methods and 
Deeds surveys. centralized.vs. decentralized management and control, in-house 
acilities vs, cost time sharing, controlling costs, productivity implications, and 

xs networking, (Spring) 

"rchasing and Materials Management (3) Sherman 

281 Same as MLOM 280 
TOCcurement and Contracting (3) Sherman 

282 Same as MLOM 281 
;overnment Contract Administration (3) Sherman 
283 Same as MLOM 282 
` a cing and Negotiation (3) Sherman 
285 Same as MLOM 283 
i Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) Sherman 
288 Same as MLOM 285 
jeld Problem Studies (3) Bingman 
Field research 


and approved internships on selected issues 
ation, including specific 

ntal agencies and related Į 
pletion of 9 hours toward 
Tn coordinator 


and aspects of public 
policy and management problems arising in 
ublic institutions Open to maste 
the degree 
(Fall and spring) 


administr. 
Bovernme 
Upon ¢ om 
the inte 


r's students 
program and with the consent of 


TRUCTION 


COURSES OF INS 


289 Public Program Management and Policy Implementation (3) McSwain 


Review of the diverse concepts and issues in public administration; analysis ane 
integration of political, economic, managerial, and leadership values and issue? 
that are likely to be raised in implementing public policies in the future. Ope? 
only to M.P.A. degree candidates in their final semester of study; serves 45 ? 


| capstone seminar to the M.P.A. program (Fall and spring) staff 
290 Special Topics (3) 2 
| Experimental course; new course topics and teaching methods. May be repe4 


once for credit 
295 Research Methods (3) Adams, Newcome 
Theory and practice in research methodology. Data sources and gathering: re 
search models and designs. Critical evaluation of research studies. Emphasis on 
application of research methods to policy questions (Fall and spring) ; 
296 Statistical Applications in Public Administration (3) Adams, Newcom. 
Use of statistics, computers, and SPSS in research and program evaluation* 
Emphasis on interpretation and use of statistics. Development of basic statisti’ 
competency; frequency distribution, sampling, central tendency, variability, 
relation, probability, regression (Fall and spring) staff 
298 Directed Readings and Research (3) saigi 
Supervised reading in selected fields within public administration. Admiss! 
by permission of instructor. May be repeated once for credit. staff 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) Staff 
300 Thesis Research (3) Staff 
311 Seminar: Public—Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) y 
Same as SMPP 311 
323 Seminar: The Complex Organization (3) ^ mer" 
Unique problems of complex organizations: public, private, and mixed. Em 


McSwai? 


ing concepts and theories. Selected issues. „gwain 
373 Seminar: Public Administration and Mee 
American Political and Social Institutions (3) jected 


Supervised in-depth study of contemporary and historical literature in Se 
fields in public administration. (Spring) mon 
374 Seminar: Trends in Public Administration Theory (3) - EU 
Survey of contemporary normative and epistemological issues in public pr logi" 
istration theory and practice. Analysis of the past and present influence 9 gy 
cal positivism, behaviorism, humanism, existentialism, and phenomeno"" 
(Fall) Catro? 
377 Seminar: Social Action and Public Policy (3) ; Focus 
Interdisciplinary approach to the normative foundations of public policy- ctic® 
on theoretical problems of social action; interrelation of theory and PI? 
(Spring) staff 
393 Substance and Method: Current Topics and Research (1) p and 
Current research discussed in a colloquium setting. The conduct of researc 
presentation of research findings. May be repeated for credit stall 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) : May 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination. ; 
repeated for credit. suf! 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


PUBLIC POLICY 
Doctoral Committee on Public Policy ‘gel mals N 
C.E. Rice (Acting Chair), M.D. Bradley, W.B. Griffith, J.R. Henig, R.K. Reige 


Singpurwalla, H. Solomon, C.T. Stewart, R. Stoker, P. Wirtz y 


lina) 

Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers interdisciPl o 
programs leading to the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy in t e polic} 
public policy. The master’s program allows students to concentrate in one 0 hre? men" 
areas: environmental and resource policy, philosophy and social policy, Or = work 
studies. Students not desiring such a specialization or wishing to prepare for docte ended 
in public policy may undertake a more general program. The doctoral program, P^ Solio) 
for those wishing to pursue academic or policy-making careers, is concerned Wi 


RADIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 231 


esearch and analysis 


employment policy, 
Security policy, 


; students may select an applied field of study in edi 


health policy, natural resources and environmental Į 
and science and te hnology policy 


ication policy 
olicy, national 


Master of Arts in the fiel 
under Columbian Coll 
Program, the re 
221; PSc 203. 
advisor 


d of public policy Required: the gener 
ege and Graduate School of Arts 
quirements include a core curric 


209; Phil 230; plus five elective courses chosen with the 
: For specific conc entration requirements, see 
lilosophy, or Women's Studies. 


al requirements stated 
and Sciences. For 


1e general 
ulum ¢ onsisting of PPol 211 


th 
-12, 290; Econ 
approval of the 


Environmental and Resource Policy 


Doctor of Phil 
Stated unde 
Prequalifyir 


osophy in the field of public policy—Required: the genera 
r Columbian College and ( sTaduate School of Arts 
18 core curriculum consisting of PPol 211-12 
à written qualifying examination; (3) a 
, and Met 391 
completion of rese 
Programming 
lon in the 


l requirements 
and Sciences, inc luding (1) a 
Econ 221-22; PAd 221: PS 203 
post-qualifying core « onsisting of Phil 255 
(4) a minimum of 18 hours related 
arch skills requirements in two of t 
and historical research me 


form of an approved dissert 


Soc 776 to one of the six policy fields: (5) 
he following: statistic s, computer 
thods; and (6)« ompletion of the 


general examina 
ation proposal 


211-12 Research Methods in Policy Analysis (3—3) Staff 
Survey of methods used in public policy analysis and research, including causal 
modeling, experimental and quasi-experimental designs, measurement issues 
analysis of secondary data, and qualitative resear h methods 
(Academic year) 

290 


Advanced Seminar in Public Policy (3) 
A capstone seminar limited to maste 
policy. Integration 
(Spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Staff 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex imination 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of P 


Staff 
r's students in the general program in public 


of course work through discussion of selec ted policy issues 


hilosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


RADIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
Professors D.J. € 


? ;oodenough, R.C. Reba, C.C Rogers, D.O. Davis (Chair). B.W. Wessels | 
SSociate 


S5 Professors E.D. Yorke, T.C. Fearon, F Atkins 
"53sIstant Professors P.F. Butler, L.K. Hedges (Research) | 


D ; 
Octor of Philosophy in the field of radiological sciences 


'SICS—Prerequisite: A bachelor's degre 
Schon tired. The general requirements st 
Genera] r Arts and Sciences 
*Xamination. 


"si esearch fields radiation therapy physics, radiobiology, diagnostic r 
ics of nuclear medicine, health physics, 


with a concentration in | 
e in physics or the equivalent 

ated under Columbian College and Graduate 

; including Rad 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208. 209, and the 


adiology physics, 
information systems, and biophysics 


201 Advanced Topics in Nuclear 
Topics include ge 
tions, rotating fr 
tion, che 


Magnetic Resonance 1 (3) 
neration of nuclear magnetic 
ame analysis, relaxation me 
mical shift, receive 
Coils, magnet design, d 


Hedges 
resonance signals, Bloch equa- 
chanisms, quadrature phase detec- 
r coil design, image encoding, slice selec tion shim 
ata processing, quality assurance. and zonal and tesseral 
202 armonics mapping Prerequisite permission of instructor. 
^"* Advanced Topics in Nuclear Magnetic Resonance II (3) 

ecent developments in nuclear magnetic resonance imaging, 
Surface coil design, and image quality analysis: related rese 
Prerequisite Rad 201 or permission of instructor. 

ysics in Medicine I (3) 

Atomic and nucle 
actions of 
dete tion 


Hedges 
magnet design 
arch developments 
2( . 

3 Fearon 
d particles with matter, inter- 


; neutron physics, radiation 


ar physics, interactions of charge 


electromagnetic radiation with matter 
and measurement. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


204 Physics in Medicine II (3) Yous 
Principles of electricity and magnetism, electronics w ith applications to x-Tà 


; N i '" 
generators, clinical linear accelerators, mic rowave and patient monitoring t quip: 
í o 

ment. Physics of magnetic resonance imaging and of ultrasound Applications 
: ,rmis* 

computers and computer science in medicine. Prerequisite Rad 203 or perm 


sion of instructor 

| 205 Physics of Diagnostic Radiology, Therapeutic Fearon 
Radiology, and Nuclear Medicine I (3) : 
Design of x-ray units; image formation, digital imaging, ( omputed tomography: 
nuclear magnetic resonance imaging, ultrasound imaging. Nuclear structure 
radioactive decay, nuclear medicine detectors and imaging techniques, í ounting 
statistics, internal emitter dosimetry. Prerequisite Rad 203 or permission 0 


instructor orke 
206 Physics of Diagnostic Radiology, Therapeutic Yor 
Radiology, and Nuclear Medicine II (3) 
High-energy therapy machines, dosimetry the 
patient treatment planning. Brac hytherapy, dis 
butions, electron-beam therapy. Principles and conce 
requisite: Rad 203 or permission of instructor. 
207 Medical Physics Radiation Laboratory I (3) 


Practicum based on the calibration and quality assurance programs IC 
erequisite: Rad 203 or perm! 


ants Of 
sory and applications, conce we 
play and evaluation ol dose dis : 
pts of radiation safety 


Butler, Fearon 


y X18) 
equipment used in diagnostic radiology. Pr ssion © 
instructor rongeld 

208 Medical Physics Radiation Laboratory II (3) Wess” 
Practicum based on the calibration and quality assurance progra 
tic radiology. Prerequisite: Rad 203 or permission of instructor ins 

209 Medical Physics Radiation Laboratory IH (3) € 
Practicum based on the calibration and quality assurance programs for nut 
medicine. Prerequisite: Rad 203 or permission of instructor 


apet” 
ms for therap®" 


RELIGION 


University Professor S.H. Nasr 
Professors H.E. Yeide; Jr. (Chair), D.D. Wallace, jr., A.J. Hiltebeitel 
Assistant Professors S.A. Quitslund, R.J. Eisen, P.B Duff 
ha 
. 1 t arts yith ê 
Master of Arts in the field of religion—Prerequisite the degree of Bac helor oi Arte jn? 
major in religion from this University, or an equivalent degree, and reading know ledg tet 


; rate 
foreign language related to the program of study (which may be demonstraté 


enrollment in the program). + padual? 
3 


Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College and ¢ of the 
School of Arts and Sciences. Of the 24 credit hours of required courses (ex¢ lute in? 
thesis), at least 12 must be in third-group religion courses; à maximum of 9 may ^ sat 


closely related field outside the Department of Religion as approved by the depar must 
The Master’s Comprehensive Examination must cover three fields (the thesis resear. z New 
be on one of these three fields) selected from the following: the Hebrew Scriptures, © der? 
Testament, Christianity, Hinduism, Islam, Judaism, history of religion in America r ow! 
religious thought, ethics, sociology of religion, and history of religions. A reading | nek is 
edge examination, usually in French or German, 1$ required; however, Hebrew OT ¥ „skit 
acceptable for those students whose thesis area is in the Biblical field and Arabic, E ^5 

or an Eastern language for those whose thesis area is in the history of religions 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American religious history—See History yen 
ak 


;be i 
department may t rams 


With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the 
Undergraduate 


for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the 
Bulletin for course listings. puff 


209—10 Seminar: Biblical Studies (3—3) 
Main problems of Biblical literary, historical, and theological criticis™ pise” 
213 Seminar: Judaism in Late Antiquity (3) 
Selected topics. 
22 Seminar: Ethics (3) 
Selected topics 


RUSSIAN AND EAST EUROPEAN STUDIES 233 


235 Seminar: Roman Catholicism in the Modern World (3) Quitslund 
Important leaders and their ideas in selected developments since 1800—doctri- 
nal, spiritual, biblical, liturgical; and ecumenical. Emphasis on the 20th century 

237 Seminar: Theological Analysis (3) Quitslund 
Historical and topical study of the development of important ideas in such areas 
as Christology, ecclesiology, and death 


238 Seminar: Contemporary Judaism (3) Eisen 
Selected topics. 
260 Seminar: Topics in Islamic Studies (3) Nasr 


Study of sources and approaches to the investigation of Islam by both Western 
Islamicists and Muslim scholars, with discussion of the main controversial 
issues and differences in methods used by various schools of scholarship. Pre- 
requisite: A course on Islam or permission of instructor 

261 Seminar: Topics in Islamic Thought (3) Nasr 
Perennial major issues in Islamic theology, philosophy, and Sufism such as 
Divine Unity, prophetology, eschatology, religious knowledge, sacred law, and 
ethics. Prerequisite: A course on Islam or permission of instructor 


262 Seminar: History of Eastern Religions (3) Hiltebeitel 
Selected topics 
271 Seminar: American Religious History to 1830 (3) Wallace 
Religious thought and life during the Colonial and early National period 
273 Seminar: American Religious History Since 1830 (3) Wallace 
291.0: Religious thought and life from the Civil War to the present 
7*-82 Readings and Research (3—3) Staff 


Investigation of special problems. 


299. - i 
3-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


R a 
OMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


270 Seminar: Literary History (3) Staff 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
T provided the topic differs 
*71 Seminar: Literary Criticism (3) Stafí 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
d provided the topic differs 
4/2 Seminar: Literary Theory (3) Staff 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
5, Provided the topic differs. 
*/3 Seminar: History of the Language/Linguistics (3) Stafí 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
3¢ Provided the topic differs 
98 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
399 vd be repeated for credit 
" Vissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


USsran 
SIAN AND EAST EUROPEAN STUDIES 


Linden Committee: S.L. Wolchik (Director), H. Agnew, M.A. Atkin, C.F. Elliott, C.A 
R 


i J.R. Millar, C.A. Moser, Y. Olkhovsky, J. Pelzman, P. Reddaway, M.J. Sodaro, 
nton 


S Master 0 


( f Arts in the field of Russian and East European studies— Offered by the Elliott 


X 
“nool c s 

Stas of t International Affairs, this multidisciplinary program gives students a broad 
"urope the history, politics, economics, cultures, and languages of Russia and Eastern 


Pre : 
A Terequisite. 
Stu ^ and 
üen 
àn; ts mi 


the admission requirements stated under the Elliott School of International 
à bachelor's degree in a related field. Before acceptance into the program, all 
>ropriat, show evidenc e of satisfactory completion of two years of study of Russian or 
Dro icier late East European language. Degree candidates must demonstrate professional 

acy (1LR R3) in Russian or an appropriate East European language. Students are 


'équireq 
ed t Singo > " T 
© take the ETS examination to demonstrate this proficiency. The language 


u 


234 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


examination is normally taken before the student has completed the first 15 hours of work; 
it must be taken before the comprehensive examination. Credit for language study i$ not 
counted toward degree requirements | 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Elliott School of Internationa 
Affairs. The program consists of either a 30-credit-hour option with a thesis or a 36- redit- 
hour option without a thesis. All students must take three courses in the required core ner 
of Soviet internal and external affairs. Those in the 30-hour program prepare for two 
additional fields, while those in the 36-hour program prepare for three additional fields. 
Master's Comprehensive Examinations must be passed in each of the fields for which the 


student has prepared 
All students are expected to have background preparation of at le 
Russian history and one course in either Soviet government and politics or Soviet 


ast two courses in 
foreig® 


: for 
policy. If any of the background courses are lacking, equivalent courses must be taken 
graduate credit and can be counted toward degree requirements (fairs 

d : " ali 
Of the three courses taken in the required core field, one must be in Soviet inte rnal allé 


and one in Soviet external affairs. Courses that satisfy the internal affairs requirement are 
Hist 246, PSc/Hist 258, PSc/Hist 232, and PSc 266 and 267. Courses that satisfy the externe 
iffairs requirement are Hist 255 and PSc 263 and 268. Students in the nonthesis program 
must prepare for a field in East European history or politics; those in the thesis progré 
must take at least one course in East European history or politics 

Other fields in Russian and East European affairs are as follows. (1) Soviet an' 
European economics (Econ 267, 268, 367). (2) Ideology and political thought (PSc ict 
208). (3) Russian literature and culture (Slav 161—62, 165, 166). (4) Soviet military polic) 
and strategy (Hist 255-56; PSc 269). (5) Modern Russian history (Hist 217, 218, 240) Y 
Comparative and international aspects of communism (PSc/Hist 232; PSc 270). V 264. 
European history (Hist 205, 206). (8) East European government and politics (PSC +} ef 
265). (9) Advanced Soviet government, politics, and policy (PSc 267 is required; pe 
ourses are [Aff 292; PSc 263, 266, 268; Hist 253—54, 259—60; Hist/PSc 232,258; Geog“ iis 

Concentration in Russian literature and culture—Students may « hoose either the thé i 
or nonthesis option. They must take the required core field in Soviet internal and exter? " 
affairs in addition to fields selected from (1) 19th-century Russian literature (Slav 126; r 
171, 172; (2) Soviet literature (Slav 165, 166, 173, 174); (3) Russian culture (Slav 161-24 


t and East 
207. 


For listings of 100-level courses, see the Undergraduate Programs Bulletin 


The following courses are applicable to Russian and East European studies. 
Econ 267 Seminar: Soviet Economy 
Econ 268 Seminar: Economic Theory and Development in Communist 
Countries 
Econ 367 Seminar: Soviet Planning in Theory and Practice 
Geog 265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union 
Hist 188 History of Chinese Communism 
Hist 205 Readings Seminar: Eastern European History, 1772—1918 
Hist 206 Readings Seminar: Eastern European History, 1919—1945 
Hist 217 Readings/Research Seminar: Russian and Soviet Thought 
Hist 218 Readings/Research Seminar: Soviet Nationalities 
HisUPSc 232 Comparative Communist Systems I 
Hist 237 Readings Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917—1964 
Hist 246 Readings/Research Seminar: Modern Russia and Soviet Union 
Hist 253-54 Readings Seminar: History of Sino-Soviet Relations ar l 
Hist 255-56 Readings Seminar: U.S.—Soviet Strategic Relations Since World W 
Hist/PSc 258 Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
Hist 259-60 Research Seminar: Problems in U.S.—Soviet-Chinese Relation? 
[Aff 292 Colloquium: The Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
PSc 207 Readings in Socialism and Communism 
PSc 208 Readings in Marxism—Leninism 
PSc 263 The Soviet Union and Europe 
PSc 264 Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe 
PSc 265 The International Politics of Eastern Europe 
PSc 266 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics 
PSc 267 Soviet Government and Politics 
PSc 268 Soviet Foreign Policy 
PSc 269 Soviet Military Policy and Strategy 
PSc 270 Politics of the People's Republic of China | 


SECURITY POLICY STUDIES 


Slav 126 Leo Tolstoy: His Life and Works 
Slav 128 Dostoevsky: The Man and the Artist 

Slav 161-62 Russian Culture 
Slav 165 Modern Russian Literature from the Revolution to World War II 
Slav 166 Modern Russian Literature from World War II to the Present 
Slav 171 Readings in 19th-Century Russian Prose 
Slav 172 Readings in 19th-Century Russian Poetry 

Slav 173 Readings in 20th-Century Prose 

Slav 174 Readings in 20th-Century Poetry 


Students should consult their advisors concerning certain Special Topics or Selected 
b f i } 
Pics courses that may also be part of this program 


SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND PUBLIC POLICY 

Mogram Committee: J.M. Logsdon (Director), M.C. LaFollette, R.W. Rycroft, N.S. Vonortas, 

^B. Wallerstein 

Master of Arts in the field of science, technology, 
Mternational Affairs offers 
Ong scientific deve 

OMestically 


and public policy—The Elliott School 
an interdisciplinary program that focuses on interactions 
lopment, technological change, and governmental ac tivities, both 
and internationally. The program is designed to train individuals to under- 
and manage issues of science and technology policy 
A fain Quisite: the admission requirements stated under the Elliott School of International 
T$ and a bachelor's degree in a related field. Required: the general requirements stated 
hours the Elliott School. The program consists of 36 € redit hours, which may include 6 
8 of thesis research. Students must pass Master’s Comprehensive Examinations in 
an oj, lds, including science, tec hnology, and public policy (IAff 222, 223; PSc 223, and 
— A dn approved by the advisor), polic y analysis (a minimum of two courses, 
ftom Econ 211, 212, 283, 
n, 4D elective 
“lott S 
Suc 


offered in another 


a specific issue area, 
~. 8S Space 


h tu ents must demonstrate basic familiarit 
gp ng take 

"udents m 
Usually | 


y with concepts of economic theory, either by 
n prior course work beyond the introductory level or by taking Econ 217 
ust also satisfy a tool requirement in statistics or applied statistical methods, 
Dtofici. s, "x C essful completion of PAd 296 or Stat 105, 112, 183, or 197 In some cases, 
Poficien CY ina foreign language may be judged integral to the student s program of study; 

ent d consists of reading knowledge as certified by the appropriate language depart- 
è € will satisfy the tool requirement. Courses taken to fulfill the tool requirement 


May r 
7 Rot be included in the 36 credit hours required for the degree. 


e 4 : 
following graduate courses pertain to science, 
“Con 237 


Econ 255 


technology, and public policy 
Economics of the Environment and Natural Resources 


5 Economics of Technological Change 
TU 222 Science, Technology, and Public Affairs 
Aff 223 Science, Technology, and International Affairs 
Mgt 230 Management of Research and Development 
vet 232 International Science and Technology 
vist 233 Emerging Tec hnologies 
Mgt 235 Technological Entrepreneurship and Innovation 
vet 239 Seminar Management of Research and Development 
Sc 223 s lence, Technology, and Public Policy 
Sty 
T, dents Should consult their advisors concerning certain Special Topics or Selected 
^ Courses that may also be part of this program 
SECU 
"CUR rr 
x: RITY POLICY STUDIES 
Bram C : 
R. Thor, Committee: R. Spector (Director), S. Johnson, W.H. Lewis, I.P Rogers, B.M. Sapin 
on 


Master of 


Offered by th 


Arts in the field of security policy studies 


This interdis iplinary program, 
le Elliott School of International Affairs, Į 


?repares individuals for professional 


236 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


1 1 me on, 
careers in defense planning and programming, policy formulation and implementati 


intelligence evaluation, and arms control specialties à 
Prerequisite: the admission requirements stated under the Elliott School of Internation? 
Affairs and a bachelor's degree in a related field. Required: the general requirements state 
under the Elliott School. The program consists of 36 credit hours in three fields; there 1$ no 
thesis option. All students must take four courses in the required core field of nation? 
security and defense analysis (PSc 248 or 249; IAff 253, 254; and one course in military 
history chosen from Hist 228, 229, 230). At least one field must be selected from t : 
following. (1) International security policy (Hist 255—56; PSc 241, 257). (2) Military histor 
(Hist 228, 229, 230). (3) Soviet military policy and strategy (Hist 255-56; PSc 268, 269). | : 
Science, technology, and public policy (IAff 222, 223; PSc 223). (5) Applied quantitat t 
techniques (IAff 255-56). (6) The legislative and budget process (PSc 218, 226). (7) Hin 
and politics of the Middle East (Anth 177; Hist 292, 294; PSc 276, 277, 278). (8) Inter. 
tional economics (PSc 238, 239; Econ 202, 251, 252, 267, 268, 281, 282, 283, 284) yo 
concentrations in Latin America or East Asia may be selected in consultation wit t 
advisor. The third field may also be selected from the above, or a special field may ái 
designed in consultation with the advisor to suit a student's special interests. The es 
fields must represent at least two academic disciplines; no more than 24 hours of cour 
work may be taken in any one department or discipline. j ‘olds 
Students must pass Master’s Comprehensive Examinations in each of their three iea 
With permission of the program director, a student may substitute one spec ially dest ye 
field consisting of two courses and submit a research paper in lieu of one Comprehens 
Examination a 
Familiarity with economic theory and concepts at the level of Econ 217-18 is req ihe 
The tool requirement must be satisfied by demonstration of proficiency in statistics (a a 
level of Stat 112, 118, or 183) or reading knowledge of a modern foreign language 
certified by the appropriate language department) aken 
In addition to the courses listed below, related courses in other disciplines may bet 
with approval of the program director or an academic advisor 


The following graduate courses are applicable to security policy studies 
Econ 239 Economics of Defense 
Econ 267 Soviet Economy 
Econ 268 Economic Theory and Development in Communist Countries 
Econ 281-82 International Economics 
Econ 283-84 Survey of International Economic Theory and Policy 
Hist 228 Modern Military and Naval History 
Hist 229 World War II 
Hist 230 Strategy and Policy 
Hist 253-54 History of Sino-Soviet Relations 
Hist 255-56 U.S.—Soviet Strategic Relations Since World War II 
Hist 259-60 U.S.—Soviet—Chinese Relations 
Hist 292 Israel, Zionism, and the Arab World 
Hist 294 Seminar: The Modern Near East 
IAff 222 Science, Technology, and Public Affairs 
IAff 223 Science, Technology, and International Affairs 
IAff 253-54 Defense Policy and Program Analysis 
IAff 255-56 Applied Quantitative Techniques 
IAff 293 Colloquium: National Defense Policies and Issues 
PSc 203 Approaches to Public Policy Analysis 
PSc 204 Methods of Public Policy Analysis 
PSc 207 Readings in Socialism and Communism 
PSc 208 Readings in Marxism-Leninism 
PSc 223 Science, Technology, and Public Policy 
26 Budgetary Politics 
238 U.S. Foreign Economic Policy 
39 U.S. Foreign Economic Policy Making 
PSc 240-41 Theories of International Politics 
PSc 244—45 International Law 
PSc 248-49 U.S. National Security Policy 
PSc 257 Arms Control and Disarmament 
PSc 258 Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
PSc 263 The Soviet Union and Europe 


SOCIOLOGY 


PSc 268 Soviet Foreign Policy 

PSc 269 Soviet Military Policy and Strategy 

PSc 276 The Arab-Israeli Conflict 

PSc 277 Government and Politics of the Middle East 
PSc 278 International Relations of the Middle East 


, Students should consult their advisors concerning certain Special Topics or Selected 
Opics courses that may also be part of this program. 


700 SERIES 


The 700 Series is made up of experimental or special courses that areon the« utting edge 


9! the academic endeavor. Often, courses in the 700 Series foc us or 
Very current issues in a field. Because 700 Series courses « hange 
Should consult the Sc hedule of Cl 
Pating departments: 
Schedule 


! Courses numbered 701 are in general studies, 
Courses are inte 


1 interdisciplinary or 


each semester, students 
asses for offerings. Courses are listed with the 


partici- 
course descriptions appear in a specially designated se 


ction of the 


721 courses are interdepartmental, 751 


B rschool, and 770s are taught by University Professors and are listed in this 
Julletin under the designation of University Professors. The program is coordinated by the 
Pecial Assistant to the Vice President for Academic Affairs 


SOCIOLOGY 


Univ, 
niversity Professor A Etzioni 


Ofessors R.W Stephens, R.G. Brown (Chair), T.F Courtless, Jr., P.H.M 
A. Wallace, P Langton, W.J. Chambliss 
Adjunct Professor S.J Rogers 
4 0Ciate Professors J.L. Tropea, S.A. Tuch 
“sistant Professor R Weitzer 


Lengermann 


Master of Arts in the field of sociology 


Sociology or in an approved related field 
: Required the general requirements stated under Columbian Colle 
4:100] of Arts and Sciences. With the approval of the advisor and of the Admissions 
hou a ng Committee, students may elec t one of the following programs: (1) at least 24 credit 
Maste of graduate work plus a thesis (Soc 299—300) and satisfactory completion of a 
OF (2) at jo mmprehensive Examination in sociological theory and social research method 
dm is en 33 credit hours of graduate course work, 
N ie lensive Examination in sociologic a 

Cialization (« riminology/sociology of law, gender, medic al 


ac i sociology/health policy 
» and ethnicity). Six credit hours may be taken outside the department. 
>. Addition to the 


hours specified above, all candidates must satisfactorily complete Mgt 


5 I : 
fol} 9r its equivalent. Candidates must select from the graduate sociol 
Ows: 6 


Teo. 
Search m 


Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a major in 


ge and Graduate 


5, 
satisfactory completion of a Master's 
al theory, social research methods, and one area 


ogy courses as 
hours chosen from soc iological theory (Soc 238 and 239), 6 hours of social 
ethods (Soc 230 and 232), and 6 hours « hosen from one area of specialization 
Doc 2 

T: tor of Philosophy in the field of sociology—Required: the general 


requirements 
r Columbian College and Graduate 


te School of Arts and Sciences. Students who 

tocj; e Ph.D. program without prior course work earned toward a master's degree in 
“10, 7 ini + 1 

inc] 98y complete a minimum of 72 credit hours of graduate course work. Students must 


(Soc "vs In their program of study at least 12 hours of « ourse work in soc iologic al theory 
chosen f 239, 338, 339 ) and 12 hours in researc h methods (Soc 230, 231, 232, and a course 

rom a qualitative group [AmCv/Anth/Hist 197, WStu 221, or another approved 
Students » à quantitative group [Stat 118, Educ 281, or another approved course]). All 
the bio must ( omplete Mgt 225 or its equivalent. At least 9 hours are chosen from one of 
Arts) Eiee of spec ialization offered by the department (listed above under the Master of 
may , ad 6 hours are chosen from a secondary area determined by the student. The student 


ay 1 à : i Jun 4 : 
diy, © up to 6 hours of specialized research (Soc 398) and must take 12 to 24 hours of 
vertation research (Soc 399). 


ot 
Udents must satisf. 


80, actorily complete the General Examination i 
“lal Tese 


n sociological theory 
arch methods, and one area of specialization 


Note: Courses at the 
students are permitted at the discretion of the department or the instructor 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
300 level are for doctoral students in sociology. Other graduate 
Tuch 


ature 
se in 


230 Sociological Research Methods (3) 
Systematic survey of sociological research strategies and review of the litere 
in this area. Recommended for students with only one undergraduate cour 
research techniques. (Fall) 

231 Seminar: Advanced Research Methods (3) 

Intensive study and evaluation of a few sophisticated research tec hniques and of 
new developments in the methodology of social research. Prerequisite: Soc 230; 
Mgt 225 or equivalent (Spring) 

232 Qualitative Methodology: Chambliss, Langton, Wallace, Weitzer 
Doing Field Research (3) ) 
Practical application of data collection methods in natural settings; observatio? 
participant observation, and field experience Emphasis on implementing re 
search projects by using these methods for purposes of developing empirical y 
grounded theory. (Fall) 

238 Seminar: Development of Sociological Theory (3) 
Development of sociology from the early 1800s to the 1920s. Intensive 
the classical theoretical statements (Fall) 

239 Seminar: Modern Sociological Theory (3) 

Intensive examination and evaluation of contempor 
theory in Europe and America. Advanc ed analvsis of theoretical persp 


Tuch 


Lengermant 
analysis 


le "eg 
Lengermann, Wallac 


ary schools of sociologic? 
ectives: 


Prerequisite: Soc 238 (Spring) 

240 Sociology of Work and Occupations (3) Langton 
Review of major theoretical and empirical developments in industrial sociology” 
varying approaches to the study of work and occupations (Fall) 

241 Sociology of Work and Organizations (3) Lang 

ent, 


Theory of complex organizations relative to work in industry, governm t 
business; examination of basic processes such as decision making, recruitmen" 
allocation of authority, informal organization, and interorganizational relation 
(Spring) n 
242 Seminar: Medical Sociology (3) Lang? 
Study of the social structure of health care and the interplay of the 
professions; examination of social factors and processes related to the 
and treatment of illnesses. Prerequisite: permission of instructor n 
243 Health Policy Issues for Minorities, Women, and the Elderly (3) Langton 
Analysis of health policy issues in the care of minorities, women, and the 
examination of sociocultural properties of policy-making and impleme 
formulation of a critical perspective on policies and polic y-making sich 
245 Seminar: Race Relations (3) he 
Systematic analysis of race relations and inequality, primarily in the Un 
States. Topics include current status and recent trends in inequality, the inst 
tional and organizational patterning of discrimination, the structure of Te 
attitudes, theoretical perspectives on race relations, and selected policy iss 
(Spring) Jeitzel 
246 Comparative Race and Ethnicity (3) Wem 


various healt 
, etiology 


national per 


Examination of race and ethnic relations in comparative, inter thnic 
tive. Selected societies are analyzed in terms of patterns of racial and e 0° 
discriminatio™ 


inequality, intergroup relations, institutional foundations of 
cial control systems, and sources of social change (Spring) Weitz 


258 Seminar: Deviance and Control (3) .ocià 
Examination of major theories and research in the field of deviance and s jve 
control, with special emphasis on recent empirical advances and compar? 
perspectives. pe? 

259 Law and Criminology: Search for Chambliss, Courtles$: To 
the Causes of Criminal Behavior (3) develoP” 


The role that criminological knowledge of crime causation may play in havior 
ing effective alternative social and legal devices in controlling deviant be 
Same as Law 478. (Fall) 


299_ 


SOCIOLOGY 239 


261 Law of Criminal Corrections: Society's Chambliss, Courtless, Tropea 
Response to the Criminal Offender (3) 
Study of the development and current use of society's three major approaches to 
the handling of offenders: punitive, incapacitating, and correctional Emphasis 
on society's changing responses to criminal and delinquent behavior; research 
findings concerning effectiveness of these responses. Same as Law 479 
(Spring) 


263 Seminar: Law and Society (3) Chambliss, Courtless 
Selected problems in law as an instrument of social policy; emphasis on the 
organization of legal decision-making processes (Summer) 

265 Selected Topics in Criminal and Chambliss, Courtless, Tropea 


Juvenile Justice Policy (3) 
Development of a systematic perspective on policies affecting the juvenile and 
criminal justice systems. Topics will include adjudication, disposition, diver- 


sion, and sentencing (Spring, even years) 

271 Seminar: Gender and Society (3) Lengermann, Wallace 
An examination of quantitative and qualitative research in the field of gender, 
with emphasis on current empirical research. (Fall) 

?72 Seminar: Theoretical Perspectives on Gender (3) Lengermann, Wallace 
Review of significant theoretical writings on gender and gender inequality, with a 
primary focus on contemporary sociological statements (Spring) 

280 The Sociology of Aging (3) Brown 
Impact of current demographic changes (size and composition of the aged popu- 
lation) on the existing structure of American society (Spring) 

281 Problems of Growing Old in American Society (3) Brown 
Analysis of the bases of the social status of the aged in American societv, the 
impact on older people of characteristic situational changes in later life, and 

4, SOCietal responses to those impact areas defined as social problems (Fall) 

?90 Principles of Demography (3) Boulier 

4 Same as Econ/Geog/Stat 290 

“91 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) Boulier 

^» Same as Econ/Geog/Stat 291. 1 

*95 Research (arr.) Staff 
Independent study and special projects. Before permission is granted to register 
for Soc 295, the student must submit a written plan of study for the approval of 
the staff member of the department who will be directing the research. May be 

.. repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 

300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 

332 Seminar: Processes of Inquiry (3) Staff 
Development and critical review of students' research projects with the objec- 
tives of aiding conc eptualization and developing research design. Consideration 

of the interplay between theory and methods Prerequisite; at least 3 credit hours 
an, ach of graduate theory and graduate methods. May be repeated for credit. 

338 Advanced Seminar: Chambliss, Lengermann, Wallace 

Classical Sociological Theory (3) 
Intensive investigation of special topics in classical sociological theory. Prerequi- 
aa Site: Soc 238 or its equivalent or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

339 Advanced Seminar: Chambliss, Lengermann, Wallace 

Modern Sociological Theory (3) 
Intensive investigation of special topics in modern sociological theory. Prerequi- 
342 e Soc 239 or its equivalent or permission of instructor (Fall) 
vanced Seminar on Health Policy (3) Langton 
*view of how health policy is made and implemented; how health policy 
research is done; in-depth review of selected topics and completed policy 
studies, primarily for students in the medical/health policy field. Prerequisite 
352 Econ 248, Soc 242 or consent of the instructor (Spring) 
2 Selected Topics (3) Staff 


"tensive investigation of special topics in sociological research. May be repeated 
for credit (Spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy ger 
May be repeated for credit 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


eral examination 


Staff 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 
See Teacher Preparation and Special Education. 
SPEECH AND HEARING 


Professors J.W. Hillis, L.S. Bowling, C.W. Linebaugh (Chair) 

Associate Professors M.D.M. Brewer, J.R. Regnell, W.P. Cupples 

Associate Professorial Lecturers L.B. Beck, J.D. Schafer 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer C.L. Person 

Assistant Clinical Professor L.O. Shekim 

Clinical Instructors S.H. Fantom, L. Jacobs-Condit, P. Mason, 
R.T. Walton, S. Yaffe-Oziel 


A.A. Pietranton, D.A. Santé 


Prerequisilé: 
rom this 
ast of the 


Master of Arts in the field of speech—language pathology and audiology 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in speech and hearing science f 
University, or an equivalent degree, and an appropriate score on the Aptitude Te 
Graduate Record Examination ` te 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Gradua 
School of Arts and Sciences. The program of study consists of 39 credit hours of ap i 
course work without a thesis or, with the approval of the department, 30 credit hou 
approved course work plus a thesis (SpHr 299—300). All students must satisfy the p 
demic and supervised practicum requirements of the Certificate of Clinical Compete oe 
awarded by the American Speech—Language—Hearing Assoc iation and satisfactorily CO 
plete the Master's Comprehensive Examination. take 

As one component of the Master’s Comprehensive Examination, all students must 9 
the National Examination in Audiology or in Speech Pathology available through " 
Educational Testing Service. Students must request the Testing Service to send COP the 
test scores to the Department of Speech and Hearing to be used in partial fulfillment? ‘oD 
general requirement in the Graduate School for the Master’s Comprehensive Examinati 
Test results must reach the department at least three weeks before graduation 


prove 


e take? 


yb : 
al ums 


With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department m s 
prog!” 


for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate 
Bulletin for course listings. 


ces 
: á 4 cours’ 
Note: Speech and hearing course offerings have been restruc tured, and most ‘ 


have been renumbered 
a$ 

pple" 

CupP" 


sling, 
Bowling rage: 


201 Clinical Practicum in Communication Disorders (1 to 3) ‘angi 
eech, lang 


Supervised clinical practice in the evaluation and treatment of sp 
and hearing disorders; development of treatment plans and writing ol € 
and progress reports. Admission by permission of the instructor May be 
for up to 6 credit hours (Fall, spring, and summer) Hillis 
210 Research Methods in Speech and Hearing (3) 5 
Methods for the design and execution of research in speec 
include literature review, measurement, hypothesis formulation, 
control, and data analysis. Laboratory fee, $12. (Spring) staf! 
220 Disorders of Articulation and Phonology (3) tion in 
Survey of the nature and causes of impairments of speech sound produ ygic8 
children and adults. Differential diagnosis of oral motor versus phonolo a 
disorders; treatment approaches; identification and modification of reg 
dialects and foreign accents. Laboratory fee, $12 (Fall) perso? 
221 Neurodevelopmental Disorders of Speech Production (3) nent 
Evaluation and treatment of infants and children with neurodeveloP® ach. 
speech disorders, including cerebral palsy and developmental apraxia 0 SF ents 
Emphasis on management of prespeech oral motor and feeding impair 
(Summer) 


h and hearing. 
experime 


Laboratory fee, $12 


SPEECH AND HEARING 241 


N 


N 
N 


Neuromotor Disorders of Speech Production (3) Linebaugh 
Methods for assessing acquired neuromuscular speech disorders and their physi 
cal, acoustic, and perceptual characteristics. Differential diagnosis and treatment 
of apraxia of speech, the dysarthrias, and other neuromotor disorders. Laboratory 
fee, $12 (Spring) 

230 Pediatric Language Impairments I (3) Cupples 
Survey of current approaches for assessing and treating language delays and 
disorders in infants, toddlers, preschoolers, school-age children, and adoles 
cents. Review of standardized, observational, and ethnographic approaches used 
in language assessment; current models of intervention and service delivery 
Laboratory fee, $12 (Fall) 

231 Pediatric Language Impairments II: Early Intervention (3) Cupples 

In-depth study of theoretical and practical approaches for assessing and treating 

language impairments in infants, toddlers, and preschool children. Methods 

used in family needs assessment, Individualized Family Service Plans, and 
ethnographic assessment; models of team functioning and e ologically valid 
procedures for language intervention. Laboratory fee, $12 (Spring) 

Pediatric Language Impairments III: Cupples 

School-Age Children and Adolescents (3) 

In-depth study of theoretical and practical approaches for assessing and treating 

language impairments in elementary, middle, and high school students. Review 

of curriculum-based and dynamic assessment procedures, models of collabora- 
tion and consultation, types of discourse, literacy, and meta-knowledge. Labora- 
tory fee, $12. (Summer) 

240 Clinical Aphasiology (3) Linebaugh 
Current neurolinguistic theories. Differential diagnosis and clinical manage- 
ment of aphasia and communicative impairments resulting from right cerebral 
hemisphere damage, traumatic brain injury, and dementia. Laboratory fee, $12 
(Fall) 

241 Applied Neurolinguistics (3) Linebaugh 

Neurolinguistic and cognitive processes of language formulation and compre- 

hension. Application of neurolinguistic models to neurogenic communicative 

disorders (Summer) 

Evaluation and Treatment of Speech Fluency Disorders (3) Hillis 

Procedures for clinical assessment of stuttering and other disorders of speech rate 

and rhythm. Review of historical and current methods for treatment. Laboratory 

fee, $12 (Spring) 

Seminar: Speech Fluency Disorders (3) Hillis 

Consideration of stuttering and other disorders of speech rate and rhythm from 

developmental, linguistic, physiological, and psychosocial points of view 

(Fall) 

Evaluation and Treatment of Voice Disorders (3) Regnell 

Normal anatomy and physiology of the human vocal mechanism. Nature, causes, 

and clinical management of functional and organic voice disorders, including 


N 
N 


N 
ou 


ms laryngectomy. Laboratory fee, $12 (Fall) 

“61 Seminar: Voice Disorders (3) Regnell 
Advanced study of selected theoretical and clinical issues regarding voice 

^ disorders. (Summer) 

“70 Clinical Audiology I (3) Schafer 


Psychoacoustic principles and methods underlying the assessment of auditory 
disorders. Anatomy and physiology of the auditory mechanism. Laboratory 


„n, fee, $12. (Fall) 

4/1 Clinical Audiology II (3) Schafer 
Audiological assessment of middle ear function, speech audiometry, and man- 

.., 3gement of diagnostic information. Laboratory fee, $12 (Fall) 

?72 Pediatric Audiology (3) Bowling 
Embryologic development of the auditory mechanism. Nature and causes of 
auditory impairments; audiometric techniques used to measure hearing in chil- 

273 a Laboratory fee, $12. (Spring) i ; 

3 “lectrophysiologic Assessment of Hearing (3) Schafer 
Study of electrophysiologic techniques used to assess cochlear and retrocochlear 


f 


unction. Theories and clinical applications of vestibular tests, auditory brain- 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


stem-evoked responses, and electrocochleography. Laboratory fee, $12 
(Spring) 

274 Central Auditory Processes (3) 

Factors affecting auditory perception and comprehension Identific 
clinical management of central auditory processing disorders in chi 
adults. Laboratory fee, $12 (Fall) j 

275 Industrial Audiology (3) Bowling 
Theories and processes pertinent to communicative disorders related to indus- 
trial noise. Consideration of hearing conservation programs, environmental a$- 
sessment, and relevant legislation. (Fall) 

276 Aural Rehabilitation (3) Brewer 
Habilitation/rehabilitation of the hearing impaired, including auditory training, 
speech reading, hearing aids, assistive listening devices, communication strate- 
gies, and counseling. Laboratory fee, $12. (Fall) 

77 Psychoeducational Management of the Hearing Impaired (3) 
Study of the psychosocial and educational effects of hearing l 
remediation, and management approaches related to the education of the he 
impaired. Laboratory fee, $12 (Summer) k 

278 Hearing Aids (3) Bec 

Discussion of hearing-aid characteristics and electroacoustic measurements 
hearing-aid effectiveness in improving communicative efficiency; procedure: 
for selection and clinical evaluation of bearing aids; counseling of the patient. 
Laboratory fee, $12 (Spring) staff 
285 Management of Clinical Services in Communication Disorders (3) e 
Planning, management, and operation of clinic, hospital, school, and priva 
practice services in speech-language pathology and audiology Consideration n. 
personnel, financial, and space issues; ethical and legislative concerns. (Fa 
290 Selected Topics in Clinical Audiology (1 to 3) Bowling 


Bowling 
ation ane 
ldren anc 


Brewer 


oss. Assessment 
aring 


repeated, but 


Advanced study of selected theoretical and clinical issues. May be 1 

may not be taken for more than a total of 3 credit hours of credit (Fall, spring: 

and summer) staff 
291 Selected Topics in Speech-Language Pathology (1 to 3) Tous 


Advanced study of selected theoretical and clinical issues regarding be fot 
aspects of practice in speech—language pathology. May be repeated but nO 
more than a total of 6 credit hours. (Fall, spring, and summer) staff 
295 Independent Research in Speech, Language, and Hearing (arr.) cu 
> ap 4 Stà 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


STATISTICS/COMPUTER AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

Professors H.W. Lilliefors, A.D. Kirsch (Chair), J.L. Gastwirth, S.W. Greenhouse (Emer 
itus), N.D. Singpurwalla, R.T. Smythe, J.M. Lachin III, K.K.G. Lan 

Professorial Lecturer W.R. Nunn TK 

Associate Professors P.F. Thall, S.E.F. Schlesselman (Research), H.M. Mahmoud, ^ 
Nayak, R.P. Bain (Research) 

Associate Professorial Lecturer J.S. Wu 

Assistant Professors D.A. Grier, B. Toman, C. Hurley, R.G. Epstein f 

“ald 0 

Master of Science in the field of applied statistics, Master of Science in the field © 
statistical computing, or Master of Arts in the field of mathematical statistics" jy 
program of study consists of 30 to 36 credit hours of course work without 4 thes 30 
exceptional cases the department may approve a program of study consisting of 2 pr 
credit hours of course work plus a thesis (Stat 299—300). Candidates must pass 4 n " 
Master's Comprehensive Examination. For prerequisites and additional requirements: 
below „eral 

Master of Science in the field of applied statistics—Two options are provided: a ge irse 
curriculum in applied statistics and a concentration in biostatistics. Prerequisite s 33 
work in multivariable calculus, linearity and matrices, and regression analysis (Mat 
and 124; Stat 118) 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College 
School of Arts and Sciences and 30 to 36 credit hours of course work. If the 
previously had a course in analysis of variance (Stat 119), the program must in 
1 or 217—18. Courses are selected in consultation with the advisor 


ate 
and Graduat 


-tmdent has” 
student , Stat 


9 


STATISTICS/COMPUTER AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS 243 


(à) General curriculum in applied statistics—The core curriculum includes Stat 201—2 
and 210. An additional 21 credit hours must be chosen in consultation with the advisor 
, (b) Concentration in biostatistics—The core curriculum includes Stat 187 (Introduc 
tion to Sampling), 201-2, 210, 225-26, 227, 231. Twelve additional credit hours are 
electives of which 6 hours must be in statistics and 6 hours must be in health sciences or 
Telated areas. All electives must be approved by the advisor 

Master of Science in the field of statistical computing—Prerequisite: course work in 
Multivariable calculus, linearity and matrices, regression analysis, computer program- 
Ming, data structures and algorithms, and discrete structures (Math 33 and 124; Stat 118, 
30, 131, 132); or demonstrated proficiency in advanced programming techniques 
, "'equired: the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate 
chool of Arts and Sciences and 30 to 36 credit hours of course work. The 24-hour core 
consists of 2012, 203, 204, 207—8, 210, and 283. Students entering the program without a 
, Tong background in statistics will be expected to take at least 3 credit hours of options in 
Statistics, 
aster of Arts in the field of mathematical statistics—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree 
stud a major in statistics from this University, or an equivalent degree. If undergraduate 
dy did not include equivalent required courses, those courses must be taken as prereq- 
E» to graduate study. Additional prerequisites include advanced calculus (Math 139 

140). Under certain circumstances some prerequisites may be waived; check with the 
partment, 
quired: the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate 
ol of Arts and Sciences, including Stat 201-2 and 217-18. The remaining 18 credit 
Curs must be selected in consultation with the advisor. 

Mas 

Offered 


Scho 


ter of Science in the field of industrial and engineering statistics—The program is 
wg jointly by the Department of Statistics/Computer and Information Systems and the 
sd ment of Operations Research. Students will apply either to Columbian College and 
s uate School of Arts and Sciences or the School of Engineering and Applied Science 


i must be admissible to both; see the respective school sections for entrance require 
ents, 


c, P'erequisite: 
a Mputer progr 
gression, Thi 


Math 33 and 1 


Applicants must have demonstrated knowledge of multivariable calculus, 
amming, linearity and matrices, and probability and statistics, including 
s program prerequisite can be met by completion of ApSc 115, CSci 100, 


208 on 284; and two elective courses approved by the advisor, generally chosen from EE 
sive E 277 or 279, and Stat 188, 218, 289. Candidates must pass a Master's Comprehen- 
iX 


fen of Philosophy in the field of statistics —Prerequisite: A master’s degree in statis- 
inclu i telated discipline. The main requirement is a strong background in mathematic $, 
lar to Sic Courses in advanced calculus, linear algebra, and mathematical statistics (simi- 
first y, at 201-2). Some deficiencies may be made up concurrently during the student's 


depres ^ In some instances, a student may enter the Ph.D. program with a bachelor’s 


Scheie: The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate 
257 on of Arts and Sciences, including satisfactory completion of (1) Stat 201-2, 217-18, 
273. 74. , 263, 264, and at least two courses chosen from among Stat 223, 262, 265—66, and 
the ç ene 2) a minimum of 18 additional credit hours as determined by consultation with 
ed py mental doctoral committee; (3) proficiency in computer languages as demon- 
Vibe, Course work or an examination; (4) the General Examination, consisting of two 
date > x a written qualifying examination that must be taken within 24 months from the 
264) and qoliment in the program and is based on the four-course core (Stat 257, 258, 263, 
lssertatig ) an examination to determine the student's readiness to carry out the proposed 

rigina] num Tesearch; and (5) a dissertation demonstrating the candidate s ability to do 
g Mime in one of the following fields: Bayesian inference, biostatistics, design of 
its, multivariate analysis, nonparametric statistics, probability (theoretical or 
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applied), reliability theory, robust methods, sampling, statistical computing, statistical 
inference, stochastic processes, and time series 
ay be taken 


With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department m : 
Programs 


for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate 
Bulletin for course listings 
Lilliefors, Smythe 


ics, hypoth- 
Prereq 


201-2 Mathematical Statistics (3—3) 
Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, sufficient statist 
esis testing, analysis of variance, multivariate normal distribution 
uisite: Math 33 and 124 (Academic year) 

203 Fundamental Algorithms and Their Analysis (3) 
Basic tools for the study of algorithms, including asymptotic analysis 
rence relations. Graphs and their representation in a computer 
complete graph problems. Open to qualified seniors Prerequisite 
Math 113; Stat 131 staff 
204 Expert Systems (3) Sta 
Advanced study of machine intelligence, with special emphasis on expert sys. 


1 e 

tems. Topics include advanced systems for problem solving and automat 
kw 

rch control, backW8 


Prerequisite: 


Mahmoud 
and recur 
Some NF- 
Math 124; 


reasoning, reasoning in the presence of uncertainty, sea 
and forward rule chaining, connectionist artificial intelligence. 
Stat 147 (Spring) aach 
206 Multivariate Methods in the Behavioral Sciences (3) Kieg 
Application of multivariate analysis to data of the social sciences Technique 
covered include factor analysis, cluster analysis, discriminant analysis; P 
other topics. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or 118, and prior permission of the instructo" 
Not open to graduate students in statistics .Hefors 

207 Methods of Statistical Computing I (3) Lillie 
Error analysis, computational aspects of linear models, swee 
number generation, simulation, resampling Optimization, 
tion (Gaussian quadrature, Simpson's rule); E-M algorithm. Prere 
118, 129, 201-2; Math 124 rley 
208 Methods of Statistical Computing II (3) Grier, Hui ig, 
Generalized curve fitting, splines, spline smoothers; numeric al linear algen, 1 
including matrix decomposition and eigenvalue problems; optimization d. 
niques, including maximum likelihood estimation; graphics for data disp” 
including projections, convex hulls, point clouds, hidden line removal. pin 

210 Data Analysis (3) Lac 
A studv of statistical methods for data analysis, using computeriz 
procedures. Multiple regression and the general linear model, us 
and classification, the analysis of contingency tables, and nonparametric p 
ods. Prerequisite: Stat 118 and either Stat 183 or 197 or demonstrat fiction 


m 
p operator, random 
numerical integ 
quisite: © 


ed prot! 


in computer programming (Spring) staff 
215-16 Applied Multivariate Analysis (3—3) : arch 
Application of multivariate statistical techniques to multidimensional rese ces 
data from the behavioral, social, biological, medical, and physical scien is) 
Prerequisite: Stat 119, 157-58, and Math 124. (Alternate academic Vg 


217-18 Advanced ANOVA and Experimental Design (3-3) 
Advanced theory and application of general linear parametric 
mental designs, estimation, and hypothesis testing. Prerequisite 


n- 
model to eX 
Stat 157? 


201-2; Math 124 (Academic year) "omn 
221 Design of Experiments for Behavioral Sciences (3) Kirsch, hay” 
Applications of advanced experimental design to research problems in t and 
ioral sciences and education. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or 118 or equiva on tical 
permission of instructor. Not open to graduate students in mathem 
statistics (Spring) Toma” 
223 Bayesian Statistics: Theory and Applications (3) Singpurwalle: cisio® 


An overview of Bayesian statistics, including its foundational issues: | «yes: 

under uncertainty, linear models, expert opinion, and computation@ 

Prerequisite: Stat 201-2. in, LAP 
Lachin: 


225 Fundamentals of Biostatistics (3) ac st dies 
Statistical methods for the design and analysis of biomedical research pi emi, 

. e 
$0 


including the randomized clinical trial and other observational and © |ysi 
ological studies. Evaluation of power and sample size, randomization, an" 
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binary data and logistic regression. Prerequisite: Stat 201—2 or permission of 


instructor. (Fall, alternate years) 

226 Advanced Biostatistics (3) Lachin, Lan | 
Parametric and nonparametric statistical methods for the analysis of longitudinal | 
data (repeated measures). Empirical Bayes methods. Methods for sequential 
analysis of emerging data, including group sequential analysis, Bayesian 
methods, and stochastic curtailment. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or permission of | 
instructor (Spring, alternate years) | 

227 Survival Analysis (3) Lachin, Lan, Smythe | 


Parametric and nonparametric methods for the analysis of events observed in 
time (survival data), including Kaplan-Meier estimate of survival functions. 
logrank and generalized Wilcoxon tests, the Cox proportional hazards model and 
an introduction to counting processes. Prerequisite: Stat 201—2 or permission of 
instructor (Fall, alternate years) 

231 Contingency Table Analysis (3) Staff | 
A study of the theoretical bases underlying the analysis of categorial data. Pre- 
requisite: Stat 201—2 or 257-58 

257 Probability (3) Smythe 
Probabilistic foundations of statistics, probability distributions, random vari- 
ables, moments, characteristic functions, modes of convergence, limit theorems, 
probability bounds. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2, knowledge of calculus through 


functions of several variables and series (Fall) | 
258 Distribution Theory (3) Smythe 
Special distributions of statistics, small and large sample theory, order statistics 
a and spacings. Prerequisite: Stat 257 (Spring) 
259-60 Advanced Mathematical Probability (3—3) Smythe 


Measure theory, probability spaces, random variables, probability distributions, 
sequences and sums of random variables, conditioning, limit theorems, mar- 
tingales. Prerequisite: advanced calculus and permission of instructor 
(Alternate academic years) 

261 Sequential Design and Analysis (3) Staff 
Wald’s theory of sequential designs, optional stopping, choice of sequential 
experiments. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 

262 Nonparametric Inference (3) Staff 
Inference when the form of the underlying distribution is unspecified. Prerequi- 
Site: Stat 201-2 


263 Advanced Statistical Theory I (3) Nayak | 
Linear models, decision theoretic estimation, classical point estimation. Prereq- | 
.. Uisite: Stat 201-2. (Fall) | 
264 Advanced Statistical Theory II (3) Nayak, Smythe | 
Asymptotic theory, hypothesis testing, confidence regions. Prerequisite: Stat 
x 201-2, 257 (Spring) 
?65 Multivariate Analysis (3) Nayak 


Multivariate normal distribution Hotelling's T^ and generalized T2, Wishart 
distribution, discrimination and classification Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 and 
Math 124 

Topics in Multivariate Analysis (3) Staff 
Multivariate analysis of variance, principal components, canonical correlation, 
factor analysis. Prerequisite: Stat 265 

Foundational and Philosophical Issues in Statistics (3) Singpurwalla 
Axiomatic underpinnings of Bayesian statistics, including subjective proba- 
bility, belief, utility, decision and games, likelihood principle, and stopping 
rules. Examples from legal, forensic, biological, and engineering sciences. Stu- 
dents are expected to have a background in computer science, economics, mathe- 
matics, or operations research. Prerequisite: Stat 201—2 

Stochastic Processes (3—3) Staff 
Fundamental notions of Markov chains and processes, generating functions, 
Tecurrence, limit theorems, random walks, Poisson processes, birth and death 
Processes, applications. Prerequisite: Stat 189-90, and 201—2 or 257—58. 
(Alternate academic years) 

Econometrics I: Introduction (3) Staff 
Same as Econ 275 (Fall) 
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276 Econometrics II: Simultaneous Equations Models (3) Staff 


Same as Econ 276 (Fall) : 
281 Advanced Time Series Analysis (3) Wu 
Autoregressive integrated moving average (ARIM/ 
univariate and multivariate time series. Statespace or Kalman filter mode" 
spectral analysis of multiple time series Theory and applications using the 


University computer. Prerequisite: Math 33, Stat 201—2 or equivalent 


(Spring) b: 
283 Advanced Statistical Packages (3) Grier 
Use of advanced computer systems to solve statistical problems. Macro program. 
ming, multivariate analysis, exploratory data analysis, interactive compute 
graphics, symbolic mathematics Examples of possible packages include GLIM, 
S, SAS, Mathematica. Prerequisite: Stat 183 or 210 or permission of instructo" 
(Alternate academic years) 
284 Computer-Intensive Methods in Industrial 
and Engineering Statistics (3) 
Computer-aided design and analysis of industrial exp 
rial, Taguchi, and other designs. Analysis of survival, i 
control data, including reliability growth and point processes. Corequisi 
281, Stat 217. (Fall, odd years) staff 
287—88 Modern Theory of Sample Surveys (3—3) - " le 
Application of statistical theory to the sampling of finite populations. Simp 
stratified, cluster, double and subsampling. Special topics, including ee 
populations and randomized response. Prerequisite Stat 91 and Math 32 


A) modeling and forecasting of 
dels, 


Singpurwalla, Tomah 


eriments, including facto" 


reliability, and quality 
tes: 


equivalent (Academic year) staff 
289 Seminar (3) 

Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) staff 
290 Principles of Demography (3) 

Same as Econ 290 staff 
291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) A 

: Same as Econ 291 staff 
295 Reading and Research (3) 

May be repeated once for credit. aff 
is eet sta 
298 Seminar: Special Topics (3) staff 

299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
, (Fall and spring) peo. ‘ staff 
378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) 
Same as Econ 378. staff 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general e 
May be repeated for credit. staff 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) ; 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repe 


xaminatio® 


ated for credit- 


STRATEGIC MANAGEMENT AND PUBLIC POLICY 


Professor H.J. Davis 
Associate Professors D.J. Lenn (Chair), J.B. Thurman, J Cook, E.J. Engl 
Assistant Professors D.R. Kane, C.C. Shepherd, Jr., R.M. LeNoir, L. Burke, 


; IIl 
ander, J.H. Beales 
M. Starik 


iness 
> : E i gine 
See the School of Business and Public Management tor programs of study in bora 
administration leading to the degrees of Master of Business Administration an 
Philosophy 
ane 


; K 
Lenn, Englander "ato 
nts; it may not be P pice 
, social, an! e olicy 
and public P net) 


201 Business and Public Policy (3) 
This course is a First-Level requirement for M.B.A. stude 
satisfy a Second-Level requirement. Political, legal, economic 
forces acting on business. Interaction of the market system : 
process in the development of law and regulation (Fall, spring, and $ jande" 
202 Business—Government Relations (3) Lenn, Eng ; 
Historical and philosophical foundations of the business-government e 
ship. Regulation, international trade, and corporate political activities: nse: 
policy issues facing business and the business community's political res 
Prequisite: SMPP 201 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 


STRATEGIC MANAGEMENT AND PUBLIC POLICY 247 

203 Federal Government Regulation of Society (3) Tolchin 
Same as PAd 216 

205 Business Representation and Lobbying (3) Joseph 


Strategies, tactics, and techniques used by business in representing itself to the 
legislative and executive branches and regulatory agencies of the federal govern- 
ment. Legal and practical constraints. Ethical considerations (Fall 

206 Applied Microeconomics (3) Beales 
Applications of economic theory to public and private decisions with emphasis 
on public policy analysis. Focus on market structure and its implications. Imper- 
fect information, common property, public goods and externalities. Economic 
analysis of government behavior and legal institutions. Prerequisite: Econ 217 
and Mgt 270 or equivalents (Spring) 

208 Macroeconomic Policy and Business (3) Beales 
Determination of national income, employment, inflation, and interest rates. The 
role of expectations in the economy Impact of government purchases, tax policy, 
and deficits. Monetary policy institutions. The global economy and exchange 
rates. Prerequisite: Econ 218 and Mgt 270 or equivalents (Fall) 

209 Seminar: Business Economics and Public Policy (3) Lenn, Englander 
Analysis and discussion of selected issues by students and representatives of 
government and business. Prerequisite: SMPP 201, 202, or equivalent 
(Spring) 

290 Special Topics (3) Staff 
Experimenta! offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be re- 
peated once for credit 

291 Ethics and Business (3) Griffith, Lenn 

Concepts and strategies of ethical analysis applied to specific business problems, 

e.g., risk management, plant relocation, preferential hiring, political advertising; 

development of theory of corporate social responsibility. Same as Phil 235 

(Spring) 

New Venture Initiation (3) Staff 

Theory, history, and practice of entrepreneurship and small business manage- 

ment. Essentials of planning a new business venture, sources of financing, 

evaluation of alternative new business ventures, and analysis of business func- 
tions needed to get started. Prerequisite: Completion of Common Body of Knowl- 
edge courses (Fall and spring) 

American Business History (3) Becker 

The history of American business institutions in manufac turing, distribution, 

transportation, and finance. Particular attention will be given to the period since 

industrialization, with consideration of business institutions in their economic, 


293 


... legal, governmental, and social contexts. Same as Hist 220 (Fall) 

*95 Research Methods (3) Davis 
Theory and practice in research methodology. Data sources and gathering, re- 
search models and designs, analysis and testing, controls, interpretation and 
presentation of findings. Use of computer library programs and preparation of a 

E formal business report. (Fall) | , 

^97 Strategy Formulation and Implementation (3) Davis, Thurman, Cook, LeNoir 
An integrative approach to strategic management, stressing the general man- 
àger's perspective. Strategy formulation, implementation of strategy and policy, 
and evaluation and control of strategy in various types of organizations Prerequi- 

on, site: M.B.A. degree status (Fall and spring) 

298 Directed Readings and Research (3) Staff 
Supervised readings or research. Admission by prior permission of instructor 

299 uy be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 

300 Thee Seminar (3) Staff 

311 Senn Research (3) f rix E Star 
»eminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) Staff 


An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks for desc ribing, 
understanding, and predicting the nature, values, and actions of American pub- 
tic and private institutions. Problems, potentials, and alternatives for structuring 
public and private institutional arrangements to meet the needs of society 
Prerequisite doctoral degree candidate status (Fall and spring) 
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391 Seminar: Business Management (3) Staff 


Examination of major current issues, both theoretical and empirical, affec ting the 
development of the business enterprise. Topics to be announced. Emphasis 0? 
policy and strategic issues affecting the total enterprise (Offered as the de 
mand warrants) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination Ma 


Staff 
y be 
repeated for credit 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit 


Staff 


TEACHER PREPARATION AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Professors R.K. Ives, J.R. Shotel, M.S. Castleberry, R.N. Ianacone, G.L. Horrworth, AJ 
Mazur, N.J. Belknap, M.B. Freund 

Associate Professors J.M. Taymans, L.R. Putnam, L.L. West (Acting Chair) 

Adjunct Associate Professor F.E. Hesser 

Assistant Professors S.S. Beck, L.H. Mauro, N.B. Paley, H.S. Hunter-Boykin, C.W. Brow? 
S.H. Lynch, K.A. Steeves, P.S. Christensen, C.A. Kochhar, A.M. Martinez G 

Adjunct Assistant Professors S.M. Cahill, P. Dupont, M. Jarrett, S. Kostaki Gailey, “ 
Schwartz, M. Garza-Lubeck, J.B. Gillespie, V.M. Salus 

Instructor M.H. Futrell P 

Adjunct Instructors M.A. Lucia, M.L. Ortenzo, A.M. Soloman, J.A. Wagner, J.T Kovack: 
LeConte, S.S. Magula, C. Rothenbacher, J. Barton, J.K. Beam, J.L. Findley, S. Klein 


ading t0 


See the School of Education and Human Development for programs of study le ion 


the degrees of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development, Master of Educat 
and Doctor of Education 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


all 

Department prerequisite: A degree from an accredited institution is prerequisite tos 

200-level courses in teacher education. Undergraduate students in their senior year Ww 

enroll in 200-level courses with permission of the instructor. TrEd 246 through 251 the 

special methods courses that may be taken only after substantial preparation pe 

teaching field concerned; permission of the program coordinator is required before rega 
tration. TrEd 245 is prerequisite to all special methods courses 


nsn m paley 
204 Social Issues in Education and Human Services (3) tion ol 
Historical and social development of education and human services; evolu Soci 


American education related to the growth of the nation and the changing‘ nan 
order; examination of selected issues in contemporary education and a. 
services staff 
205 Foundations of Curriculum Development (3) 
For experienced teachers. Curriculum research and design, issues 
comparison of curriculum patterns, curriculum development in subje 
and consideration of current field-related problems (Fall) staff 
206—7 Teaching and Learning (3—3) à 
An overview of the principles of teaching, learning, and related rese 


and trends 


act area» 


aye 
arch. Ee 
e 0 


plores ways of knowing, models of teaching, and the dynamic natur ps ale 
teaching/learning process. Structured observations and microteaching labs 
required staff 
208 Development and Diversity (3) ah and 
An examination of student diversity in relation to theories of human grow 2 et. 
development. Investigation of diverse student needs based on cultura Lr fee: 


ja 

and disability factors as related to the teaching/learning process. Mate! 
$20 putna 
209 Children’s Literature (3) 


ies 
; , Xena Arategies 
Landmark works in the various genres of children's literature; strateg 


integrating literature into the school curriculum (Spring) k »aleY 
211 Elementary School Curriculum and Methods (2 to 5) qum Ja 
+ n , I " J B. Pt . 
A comprehensive block course with subsections in mathematics, SCiÉ nt teach 
e 


guage arts, social studies, music, art, and physical education. Pre-stu 


ACHER PREPA 


\RATION AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 249 


ing three days a week Admission by pe 


rmission of advisor. Materi 
subsection 


al fee, $10 per 


*16 Recent Developments in Teac hing Social Studies (3) 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, tex hniques, 
innovative programs relating to the effec tive teac hing of s 
sion by permission of instructor 
217 Recent Developments in Teac hing Science (3) 
For experienced educational personnel, R 
innovative programs rel 


oteeves 
materials, and 
social studies. Admis 


Lynch 
esearch, tec hniques, materials, and 
ating to the effective teac hing of science Admission by 
permission of instructor 
218 Recent Developments in Teaching Mathematics (3) 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, tec hniques, 
Innovative programs relating to the effe 
by permission of instructor 
220 Selected Topics (arr.) 


Hunter-Boykin 


materials, and 
ctive teaching of mathematics Admission 


Staff 
Topics and fees announced in the Schedule of Classes 


221 Developmental Reading: Emergent Literacy (3) 
Focus on research into the lite 
behaviors of young children j 
for developing “‘literat 


Putnam 
racy experiences and emergent reading and w riting 
n the first six years of life, along with implications 
e environment” preschool and kindergarten classro ms 
222 Foundations of Reading Development: K—Adult (3) 


Horrworth 
Basic theories 


development; linguistic 
and affective bases of read 
S nces of media and instructional strategies 
223 Reading Instruction in Content Areas: 
Elementary, Intermediate, and Secondary Schools (3) 
Emphasis on basic group instructior 
tions ot basic reading 


and processes of reading acquisition and 
Cognitive, developmental, social, ing; varieties and 
influe 


Horrworth 


nal methods and media: teac hing demonstra- 
and study skills in content subjects; study of readability of 
Content materials; research and application of formulas. (Fall) 
?4 Diagnostic Teaching of Reading: K—6 (3) 
Classroom teac hing and testing tec hniques for e 
tion, scoring, and interpret 


N 


Horrworth 
lementary teac hers; administra- 
ation of informal tests and other me. 
tion; selecting and planning activities suitable for correction of specific prob- 

lems Prerequisite: at least one previous course in reading. (Spring) 
> Measuring Mental Functions (3) 
Administrating, scoring, 
Scale 


asures of evalua- 


22: 


Johnson 
interpreting, and reporting the Wechsler Intelligence 
for Children-Revised (WISC -R) and the Wechsler Intel 


... Adults- Revised (WAIS-R). Material fee, $25 (Fall and spring) 
*6 Diagnostic Teaching of Reading in Secondary School (3) 
Application of instructional strategies 
224, Construction of informal tests; 
Informal and standardized tests; 
Strategies for on grade students 

E (Spring) 
**/ Current Issues in Elementary Education (3) 
Identific ation, definition, and 
acing the ( ontemporary 


ligence Scale for 


Horrworth 
and techniques presented in Educ 223 and 
administering, scoring, and interpreting 
study and evaluation of materials 


teaching 
and for those with reading problems 


Beck 


analysis of some of the most important problems 
American elementary school. (Fall) 
nstructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) 

"urrent trends and rese 


ICS, science, 


25 
228 I Bec k 


arch in reading, language arts, social studies, mathemat- 


music, art, and physical education 
Foundations of Early Childhood Education (3) 
listoric al developments; philosophy and obiectives of nursery schools, kinder- 
Bartens, and day are centers; exploration of « ontemporary programs and models 
= Curriculum implications for s hools in the United States and abroad 
(Fal 
231 Co 1 : 
‘Ommunity 
Interac ti 


Physic 


230 (Spring) 


Staff 


Resources and Materials for the Young Child (3 
on with community agencies for service, 
zal facilities, play activities, 
232 Ing the infant and young child 

< “arly Childhood Curriculum (3) 


Staff 

resources, and equipment 

curriculum materials, and methods for teach 
(Spring) 


Staff 
ationale, development, content, approaches, programs, and materials in lan- 
Hs 1 
(Faire arts, mathematics, science, health, social studies, and aesthetic education 
‘a | 
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233 Role of the Professional in Early Childhood Education (3) staff 
Planning, reporting, maintaining records, teacher child and teacher family 
interaction, diagnosis and evaluations, working with paraprofessionals and 
parents. Emphasis on total classroom environment (Spring) ES 

Staff 


234 Professional Internship in Secondary Education (3 to 6) 
Admission by permission of instructor 

235 Professional Internship in Elementary Education (6 to 9) 
Supervised internship; required seminar Admission by permission of instruc 
Prerequisite: TrEd 111 or equivalent (Spring alf 

36 Analysis of Teaching (3 sta 
Teaching viewed as a system; component aspects are examined with é 3) 
towärd developing a critical method of analysis. Material fee, $25 (Sprint 

237 Practicum in Early Childhood Education (3 to 6) Sta 
Supervised professional activity in selected early childhood programs; semina 

1ildhood education and permission € 


Beck, Paley 
stor: 


" view 


Prerequisite: 12 credit hours in early cl j 
instructor (Fall and spring) 

238 Clinical Practicum in Reading (3 to 6) 
Supervised clinical experience, including observation and participat 
ing, tutoring, and teaching. Clients may inc lude preschoolers thro 
Minimum of 120 clinic hours required. Admission by permission o 
Material fee, $25 i staff 

241 Education of the Gifted and Talented (3) , 
Nature and discovery of giftedness, provision for the gifted in 
tings. Research findings and issues (Summer) ubeck 


245 Secondary School Principles and Methods (3) Mauro, Garza-l i 
:s for initiating, guiding © 


Hc yrworth 


ion, in te 


ugh adults 


f instructo! 


- at- 
educ ational Sf 


Classroom management and teaching technique d 
evaluating learning activities. Group work to be arranged. Prerequisite Educ 
Material fee, $20 (Fall and spring) Mauro 
246 Teaching English in Secondary Schools (3) » Aglisl! 
Lecture (2 hours), fieldwork (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 credit hours 1n Eng 
Material fee, $20 (Fall) pynch 


247 Teaching Science in Secondary Schools (3) ‘once 
Lecture (2 hours), fieldwork (2 hours). Prerequisite m 
Material fee, $20 (Fall) mM 

248 Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools (3) HUC 

Lecture (2 hours), fieldwork (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 credit hours of $ 


24 credit hours of $c 


es 


studies. Material fee, $20 (Fall) staff 
249 Teaching Art in Secondary Schools (3) : t 

Lecture (2 hours), fieldwork (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 credit hours of at 

(Fall) oyki? 


250 Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), fieldwork (2 hours). Prerequisite: y 
culus. Material fee, $20 (Fall) stall 

251 Teaching Foreign Languages (3) 

Lecture (2 hours), fieldwork (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semester I > 
foreign language (Fall) staf 

254 The Middle School (3) 
Development, organization, 
the administrator, the curriculum, and the setting o 
adolescent (Fall) 

273 Pre-Service Teacher Education (3) ears) y 
Program development, governance, issues, trends (Fall, alternate Y^" aufi 
274 In-Service Planning and Programming (3) , desi? 
The continuing professional development of educators, with focus on the €^ (oo, 
implementation, and evaluation of in-service training programs. 
$25 (Summer) puto? 
287—88 Clinical Study and Treatment of Reading Problems (3-3) asp 9 jy 
Testing and tutoring children and adults with reading problems A ca” ost 
approach is emphasized; participants are trained to administer ee rates 
battery of tests, evaluate results, and plan and implement tutoring $ 
Prerequisite: TrEd 222 and 224. Material fee, $25 (Academic year 


; of 2 
10urs ol 


t 
and practices; emphasis on the learner, the © pre 
f the school for 
staf! 


Materi? 
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289 Organization and Administration of Reading Programs (3) Horrworth 
For school administrators and reading teachers. Problems in planning, organiz 
ing, and monitoring the total reading program (Spring) 

290 Severe Learning Disabilities in Reading (3) 

The course links the fields of learning disabilities and re 

interconnections in terms of etiology, characteristics, d 

(Fall) 

Reading and Writing Across the Curriculum (3) 

A whole-language approach to structuring classroom curriculum Strategies for 

developing students’ reading and writing skills while studying literature, social 

studies, and science, (Fall and spring) 

292 Internship: Reading (3 to 6) 

Limited to graduate students in reading educ 

of teaching or supervisory service in field-ba 

sion of instructor. 


Horrworth 
ading, focusing on their 
lagnosis, and remediation 
291 Putnam 


Horrworth 
ation. Experience in a selected area 


sed programs Prerequisite: permis- 


: (Fall and spring) 

297-98 Research and Independent Study (1 to 3) Staff 
Individual research under the guidance of a staff member: program and confer- 
ences arranged with an instructor 

308 


Instructional Processes in Teacher Preparation Ives 
and Special Education (3) 
Same as SpEd 308. 


321 Practicum in Curriculum and Instruction (3 to 6) Staff 
Supervised field experience in curriculum. Admission by permission of instruc- 
tor. Prerequisite: TrEd 205 (Fall and spring) 

324 Teaching Reading and Study Skills at the College Level (3) Staff 


Evaluation of reading skills at the college level. Development of college reading 
programs, including diagnostic and teaching techniques, program planning 


and implementation. Prerequisite: TrEd 226 or equivalent, and permission of 
instructor. (Spring) 


325 Curriculum Theory (3) Staff 
Examination of reviews and research studies on curriculum theory. Focus on 
trends, values, interpretations, fads, design systems, and evaluation. Prerequi- 

: Site: TrEd 205. (Spring) 

345 Consultation Skills in Teacher Preparation Ives, Shotel 
and Special Education (3) 

Same as SpEd 345. 

354 Doctoral Internship: Teacher Education (6) Staff 
Same as SpEd 354. 

370 Interpersonal Dynamics in Teacher Preparation Ives 
and Special Education (3) 

^ Same as SpEd 370. 

378 Post-Master's Internship in Curriculum and Instruction (3 to 6) Staff 

390 Supervised fieldwork for selected experienced teachers. (Fall and spring) 


Octoral Seminar in Curriculum and Instruction (3) 


Shotel 
"view of literature in a topical area; preparation of a manuscript of publishable 
39 Quality, Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 
1 Issertation Research (arr.) Staff 
erequisite: TrEd 390. 
Sp 
ECIAL EDUCATION 
01 Overview of Special Education (3) Staff 
urv 


ey course to acquaint prospective teachers with specia 

9!p them become aware of the 

22 accommodate children with sp 
elected Topics (arr.) 

221 Opics and fees announced in the Schedule of Classes. 


l education and to 
various educational modifications necessary to 
ecial needs in a school program. (Fall) 


Staff 


Ccessing Community Systems for the Freund 
Pecial-Needs Individual (3) 

a of access to community systems and service delivery for individuals 
rit 


Special needs and their families. Material fee, $25. (Summer) 


INSTRUCTION 


COURSES OF 


Legislative Issues in Supportive Kochhar 


Training, Transition, and Education Programs (3) f 
Examination, interpretation, analysis, and monitoring of legislation and policie? 
related to the handicapped. Emphasis on practical strategies for understanding 
and implementing federal and state legislation and policies Material fee, $25. 
(Fall) 
229 Interpretation and Application of Academic 
and Vocational Assessment Information (3) 
Specific strategies and techniques to analyze, interpret, Y 
ment information for the development ot comprehensive ac ademic/voc ationà 
profiles for handicapped adolescents and adults Observation and recording 
procedures, report development, and postassessment conterencing are empha 
sized. Material fee, $20. (Summer) 
230 Vocational Assessment of Individuals 
Who Are Handicapped (3 to 6) 
Investigation of the vocational assessment process, 
mal systems to determine voc ational interests, aptitudes, 
Material fee, $25 (Spring) L ns 
231 Transitional Special Education Programming (3) Taymé i 
Selected techniques and processes used in programming for the needs of = 
icapped individuals. Emphasis on the development of skills related to pro si 
sional liaison and support roles in the design of instructional arrangements p^ 
cooperative training. Must be taken conc urrently with SpEd 233 Material 
$20 (Fall) west 
Dynamics of Career Intervention Techniques 
and Strategies for the Handicapped (3) 
Specific intervention techniques and strategies focusing on career ar 


N 
tr 
to 


Ianacone 


and synthesize asses". 


Ianacone 


and infor 


luding formal 
including fc p 
bility 


and employa 


N 
N 


:anal 
id vocation? 
oret! 


decision making for handicapped individuals. Emp 

cal constructs with practical field experience Material fee, $25 (Fall) ans 
233 Curriculum in Transitional Special Education (3) Taym fot 

Theory and practice in planning, implementing, and evaluating c urricul yt ing 

handicapped adolescents and adults. Emphasis on techniques for mo PY ite 

curriculum and materials for individualized programming. Requires fie 

curriculum implementation. Usually taken concurrently with SpEd 231 


(Fall) ; cha 
234 Seminar in Supportive Training, Transition, Ko 


and Education Programs (3) “iis. Mal 
Analysis and development of professional presentation and writing skills: 
rial fee, $20 (Spring) stall 


235 Coordination of Job Placement Programs in Special Education (3) d coo 
Rationale, resources, and programming strategies for the development 4? 
dination of job placement programs for individuals who are handicapPe west 

236 Introduction to Career/Vocational and Transitional Services (3) inn ae 
Introduction to programs that provide career, vocational, and transiti and 
vices to handicapped adolescents and adults. Material fee, $25. (Spr! 
summer) T ymans 

237 Learning Strategies, Assessment, and Instruction for a) 


Learning Disabled Adolescents (3 to 6) vices to 

Aspects of the provision of effective and appropriate educational se" - 

learning disabled adolescents. Material fee, $25. (Spring) stall 
240 Developmental Process of Parenting (3) Freund 4? male” 

The developmental process of becoming a parent and ongoing parenting: 

rial fee, $20 (Fall) prow? 
242 Neurodevelopmental Programming for 

Handicapped Infants and Toddlers (3 or 6) ence 1 

Provides students with a theoretical background and practical exper ig and 


r develop! prt 
and tod A$ 
] fee, 997 


translate the neurodevelopmental model into techniques fo 

implementing educational programs for handicapped infants 

requisite: SpEd 263 or 268 or permission of instructor. Materia 

(Spring and summer) freu?" 
243 Assessment of the Special-Needs Infant (3) 

Theory and current practice in the assessment of high-risk a 
infants. Material fee, $30 


244 Ethical Considerations in Neonatal 
and Infant Intervention (3) 
Overview of the major ethical issues 
tion. The impact of recent and eme 
from medical, legal, ethical, 
(Spring and summer) 

245 Medical and Developmental Implications 
for Premature Infants and Their Families (3) 
Causes of prematurity and the implic 
and family. Specific medical conditions, treatment, long-term developmental 
implications, intervention, and planning. Material fee, $25 

250 Specialized Techniques and Materials: 

Transitional Special Education (3) 

Specialized instructional te 
business, and community 
Emphasis on collaborative 
(Spring) 

253 Special Education in Corrections: State of the Art (3) 
An introduction to the delive 
nile justice and corrections s 


involved in neonatal and infant interven 
rging technological innovations « onsid 
and psychosocial perspectives. Material fee, $25 


D49 


(Spring) 
Staff 


chniques and resources in sec ondary, postsecondary, 
programming for individuals who are handic apped 
planning and programming. Material fee, $25 


Staff 
ry of special education services within the juve- 


ystems. Presentations by theorists and practicin 


g 
professionals. Material fee, j. (Spring) 
254 Special Education in Corrections: Field Experiences (3) Staff 
Site visits to local, state, and federal juvenile correction f 


acilities and advocacy 
organizations, coordinated by a series of seminars tying theory to practice 


Emphasis on program structure, goals, and general service delivery for handi 

on. Capped individuals in correctional education. Material fee, $20 

255 Interdisciplinary Case Management for Special Populations (3) 
Examination of programmatic implications of integrative academic 
medical, and psychological service coordination and c 
Cial-needs populations Emphasis on interdisciplinary team communication and 
Coordination, decision making, planning, and follow-up for students and clients 

oe, ‘N Secondary or adult settings. Material fee, $25 (Spring) 

256 Curriculum-Based Methods for Individuals Staff 
Who Are Handicapped (3) 
Curriculum-based design, implementation, 
Special education settings; methodology needed to develop individualize 
gramming. Material fee, $25. (Summer) 

98 Microcomputers in Special Education (3 to 6) 
Overview of current microcomputer technology. Ass 
assisted instruction software as it relates to training, evaluation, and employment 
of handicapped individuals. Optional 3 credit hour practicum in a setting em- 
Ploying adaptive devices and microcomputers in the service of handicapped 

26 Persons, Material fee, $40. Prerequisite: Educ 180 or equivalent 

0 evelopmental Assessment in Special Education (3) 

Development of assessment skills with academic diagnostic instruments. Study 
of validity, reliability, nonbiased testing, aptitude, achievement, and appropriate 
261 &Pproac hes. Material fee, $40. (Fall) 
4cticum: Methods and Materials 
9r Young Exceptional Children (3 or 6) 
inical practice in design and implementation of education 
Materials. Three dimensions: designing and deve 
Classroom teaching, feedback and evaluation with 
262 ak On site. (Fall and summer) 
9rmal Assessment of 


(Summer) 
Staff 

, Vocational, 
ase management for spe- 


and modification for individuals in 
d pro 


Castleberry 
essment of computer- 


Castleberry 


Staff 


al strategies and 
loping teaching materials, 
professor. Requires eight hours 


Castleberry 
9ung Exceptional Children (3) 

Weekly seminar designed to prepare early childhood special educators to trans- 
ate for: 


x mal assessment data into instructional 
263 with children. Material fee, $25. (Fall) 

~evelopment of the Infant with Special Needs (3) 

© processes of normal infant development and interrelationships among areas 


of development: relationship of these processes to the growth and development of 
e at-risk child. Material fee, $25. (Summer) 


programming. Requires fieldwork 


Brown 


TEACHER PREPARATION AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 253 


Freund and Staff 
ered 


Freund, Brown 


ations of premature delivery on the infant 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
264 Educational Implications of Medical and Genetic Freund 
Conditions of the Developmentally Delayed Child (3) v 
Specialized programs, techniques, and methods for teaching developmentally 
delayed children, with emphasis on genetically linked handicapping ¢ onditions: 
Practitioner needs and programming concerns are stressed Material fee, $29: 
(Spring) y d 
265 Clinical Experience With Multiply Handicapped Freun 


and Developmentally Disabled Young Children (3) i: 
d exper! 


Field experience and accompanying seminar for students with limite : 
ence in early childhood special education. Intensive involvement in an ea! 
childhood special education setting (Summer) m 
266 The Development of Language in Exceptional Children (3) st 
Introduction to the study of language acquisition and the development of lat 
guage programs. (Fall) vai 

268 Development of Young Exceptional Children: Freu 
General Etiology of Handicapping Conditions (3) | ond 
onal children 4? 


An in-depth examination of the development of young excepti 

the specific nature of handicapping conditions. Lecture and fie 

fee, $25 (Fall) staff 
269 Etiology, Symptomatology, and Approaches Freund and 


ld visits. Material 


to Intervention With Special-Needs Children (3) .vmp- 
Typical and atypical development of special-needs children. Etiology and $Y rial 
tomatology of handicapping conditions. Extensive field observations. Mate 
fee, $25. (Spring) , perry 
270 Mainstreaming: Adapting Attitudes, Programs, Belknap, Ives, Castle 
and Curriculum for Special-Needs Students (3) rial 


: : ate! 
Meeting the needs of the special-needs student in the regular classroom. Ma 


fee, $20. (Spring and summer) Freund 
271 Interdisciplinary Approach to Planning í 

for the Special-Needs Child (3 or 6) 

Interdisciplinary team functioning and case management 

approach staff 
273 Pre-Service Planning and Programming (3) rs) 

Program development, governance, issues, trends. (Fall, alternate yea steff 
274 In-Service Planning and Programming (3) desit? 
The continuing professional development of educators, with focus on the , | fee: 
implementation, and evaluation of in-service training programs. Materia 
$25 (Summer) Mazu! 
The Limited-English-Proficient Special-Needs Child: s 
Policy, Research, and Trends (3) 
Issues regarding educational service delivery for th 
National, state, and local policies; current research in bilingual 
special education, and bilingual special education. Appropriate 
techniques, accessing community resources, and characteristics an 


: „ystems 
using a SY$ 


M 
[2 


N 


hild 
e LEP special-needs © ign: 
educa" t 
duch op 


assess ds of 


language-minority students and their families. Material fee, $25. Maa! 
276 Academic and Psychosocial Assessment of the 

Limited-English-Proficient Special-Needs Child (3) à betwee” 

Issues and implications of second-language learning; the relationship jtu* 

learning disabilities and problems related to adaptation to a different res ane 

Students review and evaluate formal and nonformal assessment measu 

administer bilingual assessment materials. Mam! 
277 Teaching the Limited-English-Proficient Student: 


Methods and Materials (3) retort 
Commonly used tests, formal and informal assessment strategies and Prise yit 
interventions, and curricular and classroom management strategies e uctio 
bilingual students who are handicapped or have special needs. Ins". 
adaptations designed to meet cultural, linguistic, and academic neec* 
mainstream and special classes. Material fee, $25. 

278 Internship: Educational Intervention for the 
Limited-English-Proficient Special-Needs Child (3 to 6) 
Supervised internship. Students learn to write culturally 
conduct effective parent interviews, and relate assessment 

tive programming. 


ra 
relevant IEP prob due 
findings t° 


280 Developmental Assessment of Adolescents (3) 
Formal and informal psychoeducational 


commonly used with upper-elementary and junior and senior high scl 
dents; the writing of psychoeduc 


ational reports. Material fee, $25 Spring 

285 Facilitating Essential Systems for the Seriously Ives 
Emotionally Disturbed Student (3) 
The various systems (home, school, inter 
on the life of a seriously emotionally disturbed student. Skill 
enable these systems to function in the service of se 
students. Material fee, $25 

287 Interdisciplinary Topics Related to 
the Seriously Emotionally Disturbed Adolescent (3) 
Topics may include aspects of psychopt 
addictive process 


Staff 
assessment; assessment instr uments 


100! stu- 


agency, community) that have an ettect 
s necessary to help 
riously emotionally disturbed 


Belknap, Ives 


1armacology, abuse, suicide. and the 
Recent research and treatment adv 


ances. Material fee, $25 
(Summer) 
288 Characteristics of the Seriously Emotionally Disturbed Belknap 
Student: Infancy Through Adolescence (3) 


An in-depth examination of psychiatric diagnostic cate 


velopment issues, and the nature and nee 
Material fee, $25. (Fall) 

289 Curriculum and Instructional Strategies for the 
Seriously Emotionally Disturbed Adolescent (3 to 6) 


Design, adaptation, and implementation of instructional methods and materials 
Material fee, $25 (Fall) 


gories, psychosocial de 
ds of the seriously disturbed student 


ves 


290 Affective Development and Behav 
in Special Education (3) 
Theory, programming, and behavior management strategies from theoretical and 
practical points of view. Material fee, $25 (Spring) 
291 Behavior Management Practicum: The Seriously 
Emotionally Disturbed Adolescent (3) 
Field-based examination of theory of 
Causes of behavior Material fee, $25 


ior Management Castleberry, Freund 


Ives 


and techniques for classroom control 


(Summer) 
292 Professional Internship in the Education Castleberry 
of Young Exceptional Children (6 or 9) 
Supervised internship in the education of young exceptional children. A mini- 
mum of 420 clock hours required. (Spring and summer) 
293 Professional Internship for the Freund, Castleberry 
Special Educator (3 to 9) 


Supervised internship in early intervention. Material fee, $25. 

summer) 

94 Professional Internship: Service to the Seriously Ives, Belknap 
Emotionally Disturbed Adolescent (6 to 9) 

Full-time placement as a psychoeducator in various sites. 

3 Professional Internship in Supportive Training, 

Transition, and Education Programs (1 to 9) 
Supervised internship focused on providing supportive training, transition, and 
education experiences for handicapped individuals. Emphasis on diversified 
Cooperative and interagency programming; 140—420 clock hours required 
.. (Fall, spring, and summer) 
296 Philosophical, Legal, and Practical Issues of Service 
Delivery for the Special-Needs Child (3) 
Historical and legal perspectives that have had an e 
Systems for the special-needs child. Consequences of 
Service delivery in the public school. The impact on the regular classroom 
teacher and the administrator. Material fee, $25. (Summer) 

798 "search and Independent Study (1 to 3) 
Individual study or research under guidance of staff member. 
Permission of advisor. May be repeated for credit 

Search Seminar in Special Education (arr.) 


articipation in a small group with a selected faculty member: 


ànd discussion of an area of common interest. 
instructor 


(Spring and 


29 (Spring) 


lanacone 


Shotel 


ffect on service delivery 
legislation on systems of 


Staff 
Admission by 


Staff 
research on 


Admission by permission of 
(Spring) 


TEACHER PREPARATION AND SPECIAL EDUX ATION 255 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


West 
ministra- 
| supervi- 
{ Summer) 
Freune 
anc 


303 Administration and Supervision of Special Education (3) 
Philosophy and nature of special education; program organization, ad 
tion, and development. Surveying local needs; program evaluation anc 
sion. Admission by permission of instructor Material fee, $25 

104 Recent Research and Trends in Special Education (3) lanacone, 
Emphasis on topical research issues, problems of conducting research, 
procedures and sources for obtaining researc h funding. Material fee, $25 


(Fall and spring) à d 
306 Dynamics of Family Intervention: Ives, Freun 


Theory and Practice in Special Education (3) X3 
Theoretical foundations and clinical techniques necessary for the special educa 
tor to counsel parents of handicapped students. Material fee, $25 (Spring 
308 Instructional Processes in Teacher Preparation WF 
and Special Education (3) e 
Philosophical and methodological aspects of staff development and universi" 


nent, program design: ê 


programs; opportunities for practice in needs assessr 
Material fee, $20. 


instruction. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Spring) p 
343 Psychoeducational Diagnosis in Special Education (3) Belkn? 
The range of diagnostic strategies applicable to the student who prese 
social and related learning difficulties. Admission by permission o 
Material fee, $25 (Spring) 
345 Consultation Skills in Teacher Preparation 
and Special Education (3) chol- 
Consultation models from organizational development, organizational psye nel 
ogy, and mental health applied to in-service training for educational person, 
and programs for the special student in the public schools. Material fee; 


(Spring and summer) Ives 
351 Developing Home/School/Community Support Systems (3) Belknap: ort 
Provides experiences that facilitate effective home/school/community suphi 
for the emotionally disturbed adolescent. Review of literature on dysfunctio 
family systems (Spring) ;achh&l 
352 Seminar: Legal Issues and Public Policy Concerns Koc 
for Individuals Who Are Handicapped (3) 
Identification and examination of policy issues; proc 


onts psycho 
f instructo" 


Ives, shotel 


25. 


oving 


edures involved in ™ jes 


C 
ss: the role of age?" 


an area of concern into the political and legislative proce nta jon 
and advocacy groups in defining and shaping regulatory and impleme 
criteria into a legal mandate. Material fee, $25 (Summer) stall 


353 Post-Master's Internship in Special Education (3 to 6) E 
Supervised professional internship in college teaching, administration, © amis 
sion, research, or policy-making. Internships are individually arrange® 


sion by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) staff 
354 Doctoral Internship: Special Education (3 to 6) oper 
Supervised professional internship in college teaching, administration, a ip 8 
inter ing) 

ng 


function. Each 


sion, research, policy-making, or private agency print 
(Fall and SP ctal 


individually arranged. Admission by permission of advisor: 
360 Interdisciplinary Techniques in the 
Diagnostic Process in Special Education (3) 
Application of theoretical concepts of assessme 
programs; interpretation and application of interdisciplinary diagn ) 
tions. Prerequisite: SpEd 260 or equivalent, and permission of instrue x. 
rial fee, $25. (Fall) 
370 Interpersonal Dynamics in Teacher Preparation E 
and Special Education (3) t5 
Attitude change and the access process. Applies specific psyc 


assess 

nt; development of anne ya 
C " 

osti pat? 


hosocial cons ato! 
Itant/admini 


germane to successful interaction to the milieu of the consu 
Material fee, $25. (Fall) spot 
390 Doctoral Seminar in Special Education (3) plishab 
Review of literature in a topical area; preparation of a manuscript of PY j 
(Fall) sue 


quality. Admission by permission of instructor. 
391 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Prerequisite: SpEd 390. 


TELECOMMUNICATION 257 


TELECOMMUNICATION 
Professors C.H. Sterling (Director), G. Brock 

i ojessorial Lecturers J.C. Baker, R.M Finn, R.J. Oslund, L. Darby, R.S. Belous 
“Ssociate Professorial Lecturers R.M Frieden, L.M. Gallagher, J.C. Reed 


Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. in « ooperation with the 

“Chool of Engineering and Applied Science, offers a multidisc iplinary program leading to 

intone? of Master of Arts in the field of telecommunication, The program focuses on the 

ments tion among technology, economics, management, and both corporate and govern- 
al polic y-making in the common carrier and media industries 


Master of Arts in the field of telecommunication Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree with 
average from an accredited college or university 

Se “quired: the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate 

a of Arts and Sciences, inc luding at least 36 c redit hours of course work Required 

»4, Stor the degree include Econ 217 and 249; EE 450 and 451; [Com 201, 230, 231, 240, 

20¢ 259; and two electives selected with a faculty advisor, typically « hosen from TCom 

<<4, 235; EE 452; and Mgt 282. Each student must pass a Master's Comprehensive 


Exam; 
Xamination A thesis option is available. 


Te i . . 
elec ommunications management is available as an elective field for the Master of Publi 


a nistration program in the School of Business and Public Management: telecom- 
ki | 

"vag ations and computers is available as an area of concentration within the Master of 
“lence 


Program in the School of Engineering and Applied Science 


201 Development of the Telecommunication Industry (3) 
Development of telecommunication technology, industry, and policy in the 
United States, stressing interrelationships among industry, government bodies 
and policies, and users. 
Technology and Telecommunication Polic y (3) 
National and international policy issues that arise from the interaction between 
scientific and technological development in the telecommunication industry and 
Bovernment policies. Prerequisite: TCom 201 
Telecommunication Regulation (3) 
Bac kground, current status, and trends in regulation of common carriers and 
electronic media Legislative, FCC, and judicial decisions and trends. Emphasis 
On the process of federal regulation, with case studies Prerequisite: TCom 201 
Principles of Telecommunication Management (3) 
Fundamentals of daily telecommunication operations, including human factors 
in organizations, acquisition and procurement, research and development logis- 
231 tica] planníng, and relations with carriers and manufacturers 
31 Telecommunication Management and Marketing (3) 
Strategic planning in regulated and competitive telecommunication industries: 
managing and marketing a technology-based business; different management 
and marketing approaches and their strengths and weaknesses; legal constraints; 
235 lésponsibilities and ethics. Prerequisite: TCom 230. 
elecommunication Finance (3) 
tinciples and methods of asset valuation; measurement and interpretation of 
inancial flows; financial statements; risk assessment; capital markets; capital 
Pudgeting: effects of economic regulation on capital formation. Prerequisite: Econ 
240 us permission of instructor . à 
n, anar in Domestic Telecommunication Policy (3) 
Dteraction of private and public policy in telecommunication: research and 
t evelopment, market entry, competition, ownership and acquisition, regulation, 
"usiness decisions, and social impact. The course is intended for degree candi- 
241 me in their final year of study in the telecommunic ation program 
»*minar in International Telecommunication Policy (3) 
Role and process of U.S. and international telec ommunication organizations; 
system authorization and utilization, transborder data flow and New World 
l'ormation Order, barriers to trade in information equipment and services, 
regional facilities planning process, and development of competition. For degree 
Candidates in their final year of study in the telecommunication program 


N 
N 


N 
N 
- 


230 


S OF INSTRUCTION 


259 Applications of Economics in Telecommunication (3) 
Structure, interrelationship, and function of the telecommunic 
within a changing regulatory framework. Prerequisite: Econ 249 

297 Special Topics (3 
Special topics in technology, economics, operations, or policy. May be repe? 
for credit once provided the topic differs. Prerequisite TCom 201 and permis® 


= V 
ation indust! 


ated 
ion 


ot instructor 
298 Independent Study (1 to 3) 
Prerequisite: permission of instructor 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3 


THEATRE AND DANCE 


Professor M.R. Withers 
Associate Professors N.D. Johnson (Chair), W.A. Puc ilowsky 
Assistant Professors B.W. Sabelli, C.F. Gudenius 


(Art 
Master of Fine Arts in the field of theatre—Prerequisite: the degree of Bac helor of 


from this University, or an equivalent degree . dual? 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Gra 

School of Arts and Sciences. + howls 
For the concentration in theatre design, the program of study consists of 54 credit jon 


^ " sulta 
of 100- and 200-level course work in theatre and dance and in art, planned in consu 


with the advisor, including a creative thesis (TrDa 299—300) of 400° 
f rs O 

For the concentration in dance, the program of study consists oi 36 « redit hours ation 

ind 200-level course work in theatre and dance and in related arts, planned in € onsu 


with the advisor, including a creative thesis : 
For listings of 100-level courses, see the Undergraduate Programs Bulletin. pact! 
Prerequisite to all third-group courses: M.F.A. candidacy or permission ine hns” 
5 
- c Jo jns 
203 Professional Literature (3) ls 
: : " $. z 
Survey of the literature of dance, including print and media materia withe® 


207 Trends in Contemporary Performance (3) d fiel? 
Studv and discussion of current work in performance. Guest lectures à? 
study. Emphasis on individual projects Gudeni 

231 Lighting Design (3) , quisil* 
Theorv and execution of lighting design for theatre and dance. Prered 
TrDa 131. May be repeated for credit (Spring) cabel 

233 Theatre Architecture: Performance and Exhibit Spaces (3) E adi 
Theatrical architecture from a historical perspective Traditional and nC d ith 


tional exhibit, theatrical, and assembly spaces are examined and evaluate d a 
reference to the functional use of space from practical, arc hitectural, i anc? 
thetic perspectives. Studio work includes design of a hypothetical pert 
space and its auxiliary units Sab 
234 Advanced Scene Design (3) i „divi 
Preparation for the advanced student designer, with emphasis on the 11 “| scri 
development of rendering techniques, technical drafting, tradition” onc? fof 


l T 
analysis, and original scenographic interpretations May be repeaté 


credit (Fall, even years) 5a " 
235 Special Projects in Scene Design (3) T 
Exploration of all styles of traditional and contemporary sc enography y pe 
the making of scale models. May be repeated once for credit. Admissio 
mission of instructor (Spring) pucilows¥ 
236 Costume Design (3) ific prole 
Introduction to the basic techniques of costume design through speci i ric 
Various rendering techniques will be explored, consistent with t 36 
period concerned. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite TrDa 1 KY 
(Spring, odd years) pucilo' jor 


237 Advanced Costume Design (3) repe? 
Study of special design, style, and construction problems. May be re 
credit 


Nive: 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


238 Pattern Making (3) Pucilowsky 
rhe study of pattern drafting and draping methods, based on « ontemporary and 
historical clothing, through lecture and class work Prerequisite: TrDa 136 


(Spring, even years) 


250 Advanced Dance Technique (2) Staff 
Advanced study in selected styles: ballet, modern, Spanish. May be repeated for 
credit 

252 Advanced Dance Composition (3) Withers 


Elements of dance composition explored through improvisation, short move 
ment studies, and dances that are presented, discussed, and reworked. Mav be 
repeated for credit 

Choreographic Projects (1 to 3 Withers 

Original dances are created or dances are reconstructed for performance under 

the guidance of dance faculty. May be repeated for credit. 

260 Special Studies in Dance Video (3) Withers 
Review of existing art works of dance/video and dance/film for content and 
television production techniques. Emphasis on projects in-studio and with VHS 
and professional equipment. Lecture and laboratory 

270 Aesthetics and Criticism (3) Johnson 
Examination of aesthetic theories of dance as a performing art, with application to 
criticism 

290 Workshop (1 to 3) Staff 

Workshops with emphasis on contemporary issues and problems Development 

of advanced professional competencies. Experts in short/intensive periods. May 

be repeated for credit, 

Internship (3 or 6) 


N 
on 
c 


Staff 
Internships with dance and theatre companies or arts organizations, inc luding 
conference and/or seminar. May be taken for a total of 6 credit hours 


292 Selected Topics (1 to 3) Staff 

... May be repeated for credit 

294 Independent Research in Theatre and Dance (arr.) Staff 
299-3 May be repeated for credit 

300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 


TRAvr 
RAVEL AND TOURISM 


Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies. 


er 
NIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


Univer 
lVersity Professors A. Etzioni, P.J. Caws, S.H. Nasr, K.F. Schaffner 


ments, '5 numbered in the 770s are taught by distinguished scholars who hold appoint- 
Nts aer: 


niversity Professors. With the approval of the department or program concerned, 
Priate University Professor courses may be taken to satisfy degree program require- 
. ermission of the University Professor may be required for enrollment. A complete 
N Fol Ourses offered each semester appears in the Schedule of Classes under the 700 


‘ollowing is a list of courses that are expected to be taught fairly regularly by 
tsity Professors 


Phil 


^7? Individualism (3) Caws 
The conc ept of the free individual in philosophy, psychology, literature, and 
Politics; individuals and groups; individualism and collectivism; exemplary 
Individuals in biography, autobiography, and fiction; problems of individual and 


Phil Collective agency and identity. For undergraduates; open to graduate students 
hi 


774 Understanding Technology (3) Caws 

Ye idea of tec hnology— its relation to the sciences and the arts and humanities, 
its development, and its problems. Technology will not be regarded as merely 
“ependent on the sciences or as merely useful (or dangerous) but as a human 
activity in its own right, with its own history, conc eptual structure, interests, 
risks, and benefits. For undergraduates; open to graduate students 


260 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Phil 
778 Left and Right in Philosophy and Politics (3) c 
A fundamental inquiry into the concépt of the state in terms of entrenc he 
oppositions: individualism/collectivism, equality liberty, liberalism/conservé" 
tism, socialism/free enterprise, communism/capitalism. Emphasis on the pres 
ent need to find a constructive transcendence of these oppositions. For under 
graduates; open to graduate students 
Phil p 
779 Philosophy and Psychoanalysis (3 e) 
An exploration of some striking parallels between the topics addressed PY 


s : t ol 
Freud's psychoanalytic theories on the one hand and the traditional conten 


philosophical reflection on the other, with spe ial emphasis on the rel 
between cognitive theory and therapeutic practice (in both disc iplines) 
undergraduates; open to graduate students 
HCS/Phil 

770 Philosophy of Medicine (3) (the 
An introduction to philosophical issues in medicine, including the nature 9 i 
doctor—patient relationship, whether diseases are objective or soc ially co 
tioned entities, clinical reasoning using some simple examples from medic? 
diagnosis and new drug testing, and ethical and social issues raised by the Al 
epidemic. For undergraduates; open to graduate students. 


ation 


Schafíne! 


Phil 
771 Philosophy of Biology (3) 
An introduction to philosophical issues in biology, ir 
ogy (Darwinian, neo-Darwinian, and creationist views), 
and reductionism, teleology, philosophical implications of the neuros 
sociobiology, and evolutionary ethics. For undergraduates; open to gra 
students 


Schaffine! 


. " jo 
1cluding evolutionary bio" 


molecular bio! s 
cience* 


2 


HCS/Phil ~ -hafine! 
773 Introduction to the Medical Humanities (3) Sche ine 
Practical ways in which the humanities can assist in problem solving in medic of 
and health care. Philosophical theories of medicine and health care, the nna 
literature in modeling ethical deliberation, and the roles of religious and hut a 
istic values in a secular dec ision-making environment. For undergraduates 


medical students; open to graduate students 


HCS/Phil Ew 
775 Ethics and Health Policy (3) Scu 
The problem of health care reform, including the question of a "right" to 
care (and to long-term care); alternative models of health care delivery: an 
issue of health care rationing, focusing on the Oregon proposals. Issues rela si d 
the “right to die," including active and passive euthanasia and doctor-a5°" 
suicide. For graduate students; open to undergraduates 
HCS/Phil ;chaffn?! 
777 The Human Genome Project: 9e? 
Ethical, Legal, and Social Implications (3) 
Ethical, legal, and social implications of the plan to sequence "i 
genome by the year 2005, including confidentiality of genetic informato jons 
netic discrimination and insurance, reductionist and deterministic implict gor 
of the project, the role of public opinion, and research priorities in health c8 
undergraduates; open to graduate students 
Rel Nas! 
770 Islamic Civilization and the West (3) 
The encounter of Islam and the West, from the rise of Isl 
Investigation of the impact of Islam on European philosophy, 
literature; modern Western scholarship on the Islamic world. F 
seniors; open to graduate students 
Rel Nas! 
771 Persian Sufi Literature in East and West (3) Attah 
The writings of major Persian Sufi poets and writers, such as Khayyan The 
Rumi, Shabistari, and Hafiz, and their impact in the West and in In 


í ma? 
the entire hu " 


im 
am to modern : and 
science, 8T" and 
or junior 


RBAN PLANNING AND REAL ESTATE DEVELOPMENT 261 
translation of these works into European languages and their influence upon 
such figures as Goethe and Emerson are discussed Assigned readings in English 


For undergraduates; open to graduate students 


2 Mysticism—East and West (3) Nasr 
A thematic examination of major elements and components of mystical tradi- 
tions, dealing with such issues as the nature of mysticism, the search for ultimate 
reality, the mystical significance of the cosmos, the mystical science of the soul 
and the significance of sacred art and symbols. Major mystical traditions of East 
and West—Hinduism, Taoism, Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, Islam 


Re] 


773 Perennial Philosophy (3) Nasr 
The idea of perennial philosophy as developed in the 20th century by A. Huxley. 
A.C, Coomaraswamy, and others. Doctrines and teachings of perennial philoso- 
phy as found in various religious and philosophical traditions of East and West 
Prerequisite: at least one course in religion, philosophy, or intellectual history 
For undergraduates; open to graduate students. 


Re] 


M 
M 


27] 


Man and the Natural Environment (3) Nasr 
The religious, philosophical, and scientific causes of the present environmental 
crisis. The history of religious and philosophical attitudes toward nature in the 
West, the history of Western science, and some non-Western world views that 


may encourage a more harmonious relationship between man and the natural 
environment 


7 Religion and Science (3) Nasr 
The interaction between religion and science in ancient Egypt, classical Greece, 
Islam, India, China, and the West, from the Renaissance, the scientific revolution. 
and up to the present day. Key concepts and issues in the encounter of religion 
and science in light of the cultural matrix of the civilization and period in 
question. For juniors and seniors; open to graduate students. 


776 Public Policy Research (3) Etzioni 
Basic concepts of policy research in c omparison to basic and applied research 
Policy research methods. The social structure of policy research: producers and 
consumers of knowledge and issues arising among them Open to undergradu- 
ates and graduate students with permission of the instructor Prerequisite: social 
Science or public policy course work or related experience 

n/PSc 

The Elements of Socioeconomics (3) Etzioni 
A synthesized approach to the study of economic behavior and economic policy 
drawing on relevant segments of economics and sociology as well as political 
Science and psychology. A discussion of ethical assumptions and core concepts 
in the study of micro- and macroeconomic behavior and their policy implica- 
tions. For graduate students; open to qualified undergraduates 


Soc/ky > 


BAN PLANNING AND REAL ESTATE DEVELOPMENT 


"rofessors R.W. Longstreth, J. Meany (Visiting) 
"rofessor M.T. Eppli (Visiting) 


See . 
vate m hool of Business and Public Management for the program of study leading to 
Professi T of Master of Urban and Regional Planning, which provides preparation for 
CQ Onal practice in the planning field, and areas of specialization in planning as 
Mast, rents of programs leading to the degrees of Master of Business Administration, 
of Public Administration, and Doctor of Philosophy 


2 ing ' i 

01 Planning Theory and Practice I (3) 
Introductio 
Unite 


Meany 
n to the development of urbanization and urban settlements in the 
d States, the emergence and growth of urban and regional planning, and the 
evolution of issues in the practice of the planning profession (Fall) 


Meany 


202 Planning Theory and Practice II (3) » 
10) 


Introduction to the concepts of planning, plan making, and 
Examination of the relationship between theory and practice in planning. D 


plan implementat 
iscus 


: e 
| sion of the role of reconnaissance studies, goal formulation, tec hnological for 
UPRE 201 


casting, and scenario development in planning practice. Prerequisite 


or permission of instructor (Spring) 

203 Principles of Community Planning and Design (6) 
Planning and design studio to develop and apply planning methods and graphic 
techniques; principles of land use and community design; analysis of fac (o 
affecting community development and change. Open only to « andidates for! rf 
degree of Master of Urban and Regional Planning. Laboratory tee, $20. Prerequ! 
site: UPRE 201 or permission of instructor (Fall) 

207 Land Development Planning (3) 

Selected problems in urban and regional planning: ap 
ronmental controls, tax incentives, and other techniques àv 
plementation of development plans. Prerequisite UPRE 201 or 


( ;reene 


Stall 


i vi- 
plications of zoning, €? ki 
ailable for the er 
permission ' 


instructor Spri ath 
208 Land Use and Urban Transportation Planning (3 MOORE 
Relationships between land use and the movement ot goods and people. ger 
ination of land use and transportation planning princ iples, issues, and don 
niques. Roles of public and private interests in land use and transporta 2 
planning and management. Prerequisite: UPRE 201 or permission of instruc 


cw puller 
210 Urban Development Economics (3) tjes 

Economic forces affecting urban growth and change; relationships among cit 

metropolitan areas, and regions in the context of the national economy: > Ex 
basic studies a 


socio" 


economic implications of urban land development policies; nt 
methods of economic analysis. Prerequisite: Econ 217 or 218 or equivale! 
permission of instructor. (Fall) „ston 
211 Methods of Urban and Regional Analysis I (3) pr to 
Study of basic statistical procedures and their interpretations, introductio v. 
research methods and data collection and management, micro omputer o. " 
tions, survey sampling and questionnaire design, and statistical problem 
tions. This course establishes a computer capability that the student utilizes * 
sequently in all course assignments (Fall) pulle! 


Methods of Urban and Regional Analysis H (3) 
Introduction to methods used to analyze, estimate, 
employment, income, and economic growth and development 
survival, location quotients, shift-share, market analysis, and 
methods. Prerequisite: UPRE 211 (Spring) pulle! 
Advanced Planning Problems (6) 
Investigation of complex problems of the metropolitan region, anal coor” 
ings, formulation of proposals, and presentation of material to fac ulty ane ject’: 
erating groups. Multidisciplinary team and individual planning pr , a 
Studio course. Laboratory fee, $20. Prerequisite: UPRE 203 or permis* 
instructor (Spring) pulle! 
218 Metropolitan and Regional Planning (3) 
Multidisciplinary study of the methods of regional analysis 
regional planning; development of projects of regional scale re nis 
analysis, synthesis, and plan formulation. Prerequisite: UPRE 201 oT per 


of instructor. (Spring) (3) Mea 


N 
N 


j atio 
and forecast populi ort 


; CO 
Includes Cay 
case “mE 


N 
2 


vsis of fi 


225 Economic, Social, and Legal Aspects of Real Estate Development men" 
Same as Fina 225. Examination of the forces that shape real estate devel t. ue 
market analysis methods and techniques to evaluate project feasibi t occi 
institutional and legal framework within which real estate developmen ered” 
and that influences controls, land value, and development potentia" 
site: Permission of instructor (Fall) gp?! 

226 Financing Real Estate Development (3) ing a 


Same as Fina 226. Principles of real estate development finance; ev 


entiating, and hedging sources of real estate funding; and ap 
Incentives provided by local, state, and federal governments Pre 
225 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 


M 
M 
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227 Problems in Real Estate Development (3 Eppli 
Same as Fina 227. Applications of market analysis, valuation, and financial 
techniques to the real estate development process. Prerequisite: UPRE 225, 226 
must be taken concurrently with UPRE 228 (Spring) 

228 Real Estate Development Planning and De gn (3) Greene 


Same as Fina 228. Application of planning/design principles and techniques to a 
real estate development proposal in a studio/laboratory environment. Field re 
connaisance and graphic techniques applied to concept formulation, site anal- 
ysis, and planning in an urban context. Must be taken concurrently with UPRE 
227 (Spring) 

242 Urban and Rural Development Policies (3) 
Same às Econ 233 

251 Community Planning and Housing (3) Staff 
Basic theories, concepts, principles, and analytical methods, inc luding housing 
supply and demand conditions, market analysis, community facility planning 
and impact analysis, commercial revitalization, and neighborhood dynamics 


Carroll 


Prerequisite: UPRE 201 or permission of instructor (Fall) 

255 Urban Housing (3) Staff 
Principal issues affecting the demand for and supply of housing, including home 
financing, housing costs, tenure options, rehabilitation and conservation, market 
dynamics and requirements, and public-sector involvement Prerequisite: UPRE 
251 or permission of instructor (Spring) 

257 Financing State and Local Governments (3) Kee 


5ame as PAd 248 

258 Advanced Urban Development Economics (3) Bourke 
Analysis of case studies of large-scale real estate development projects to gain 
comprehension of financial, political, legal, and technical complexities and 
constraints inherent in the real estate development process. Prerequisite: UPRE 
210 or permission of instructor (Fall) 

261 Community Planning and Design (3) Greene 
Investigation of perceptual, social, physical, and aesthetic factors in planning 
and design. Emphasis on interaction of users and the environment, principles 
and process of community design, visual analysis, evaluation and implementa- 
lion techniques. Prerequisite: UPRE 201 or permission of instructor (Fall) 

262 Community Planning and Design Studio (6) Greene 

Planning and design studio; application of community design principles and 

process to typical problems of community change and development. Laboratory 

fee, $20. Prerequisite: UPRE 261 or permission of instructor (Spring 

Community Planning Projects (3) Greene 

Application of the techniques and methods of historic preservation, urban plan- 

ning, housing and community development, community design, and other disci- 

plines to problems of revitalizing urban areas. Surveys, inventories, analyses 
formulation of proposals, and presentation to faculty and cooperating groups 

Laboratory fee, $20 Prerequisite: UPRE 201 or permission of instructor 


263 


... (Summer) 

?75 The Politics of Historic Preservation (3) Staff 
Same as AmCv 275. Overview of the political issues, forces, events, and players 
that have shaped contemporary preservation practice, with an emphasis on 
Public policy issues that have not been resolved and continue to« onfront preser- 

I vation objectives. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor (Spring) 

^/6 Economics of Preservation (3) Wagner 
Same as AmCv 276. Analysis of economic techniques and benefits used to 
encourage the retention and reuse of historic buildings and districts in thel Inited 
States Emphasis on revitalization of older commercial centers and the Main- 
Street program. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor (Spring) 

78 Historic Preservation: Principles and Methods (3—3 Longstreth 

280 ume as Amt jV 277-7 

ommunity Service Project (3) Staff 


An individual or group project involving urban planning services to a commu- 
nity group, public agency, or nonprofit organization. The project inc orporates 
techniques and knowledge acquired during the student's program of study, 
enabling applic ation to a specific situation that simultaneously represents a valid 
Professional learning experience and public service (Fall and spring 


Staff 
be re- 


290 Special Topics (3) 
Experimental offering: new course topics and teaching methods. May 
peated once for credit (Fall or spring) 

295 Research Methods (3) 
Directed research and investigation of special problems in community develop 


Staff 


ment. May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) f 
298 Directed Readings and Research (3) Staff 
300 Thesis Research (3) Staff 
311 Seminar: Public—Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) Staff 

Same as SMPP 311 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 

Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination May be 

repeated for credit 

Staff 


399 Dissertation Research (arr 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit 


VIRGINIA CAMPUS 


eorge Washington Univer” 


With an emphasis on graduate education and research, The G 
The S« hool 9 


sity Virginia Campus began its first academic programs in August 1991 an 
Engineering and Applied Science, School of Business and Public Management, Columbian 
College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and School of Education and Hund 

h 


Development offer graduate study leading to master’s and doc toral degrees at this site. E 
Virginia Campus offers extensive library and research fac ilities networked by computer 


information databases nationwide jl 
m ` em d ç , " 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers several master's and doctor 


^ "o1 , tà 
degree programs through its four departments—Civil, Mechanical, and Environment 
Engineering; Electrical Engineering and Computer Science; Engineering Management; 4 

ional weeken 


Operations Research. Three “executive” programs are offered in a nontradit : 
format for professionals who wish to pursue advanced degrees without career interrupt! R 
the Executive Master of Science in Administrative Sciences with a concentration ! 
information systems, offered by Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts a 
Sciences; the Executive Master of Business Administration, offered by the School s. 
Business and Public Management; and Executive Leadership in Human Resource Develop 
ment leading to the Doctor of Education, offered by the School of Education and Hum. 
Development. The Virginia Campus also offers a comprehensive program of noncre d 
courses through the School of Business and Public Management and the Divisio? 
Continuing Education 


on: 


ADMINISTRATIVE SCIE! S 


Executive Master of Science in the field of administrative sciences w itha concentrati 
in information systems—This executive master’s program in information systems sior 
unique, weekend-oriented program for high-potential, mid-level managers and y^ e 
executives, offered by Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: 
multidisciplinary curriculum focuses on the role of information systems à 
and decision sciences in problem solving and decision making. The program i$ desig 
meet the needs of individuals from a variety of professional and educational backgr? 
Applicants generally are expected to have a minimum of ten years of professional ex 
ence and a bachelor's degree with a B or better average from an accredited colleg "m 
university. Program participants represent a broad range of public and private Salisb 
organizations; they hold positions that include president, senior marketing spec! 
division director, senior engineer, program manager, and consultant. 

The program enrolls two student cohorts per year, in September and Januar 
cohort undertaking a fixed sequence of courses during the 15-month accelerate 
Classes meet every other weekend, providing an alternative educational opportun 0 
professionals unable to pursue a traditional graduate program The faculty consi. 
core of full-time professors, augmented by recognized leaders in particular discipline" 
distinguished guest lecturers from government and industry. R 

The curriculum includes four core courses— AdSc 209, Econ 219, Psyc 259, and OK 
four information technology courses—AdSc 207, 208, 230, and 231; and four 
sciences courses— AdSc 235, 236, 237, and 238. 


nd behav y" 
ne 

unds: 
eri 


[à 
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The administrative sciences courses listed below are offered at the Virginia Campus 
only; other courses required for the degree are listed elsewhere in this Bulletin, under the 
department or program concerned 


9 


230 Information Systems I (3) 
An overview of management information systems; integration of management 
information, and systems concepts into a unified framework. Fundamental con 
cepts of operating systems, data communications, and database management 
systems 
231 Information Systems II (3) 
Distributed data processing techniques and local area network design, including 
forms of communication, transmission media, and communication software 
Computer fraud and security countermeasures. The social and legal environ- 
ment of information systems. Antitrust and other implications of transborder 
data flow, technology transfer, and protection of property rights in software 
235 Decision Support and Expert Systems (3) 
Computer-based decision-making aids and simulations. Issues in effective im- 
plementation of decision support systems. Review and analysis of various expert 
systems, including tools and generators, classification vs. diagnostic type sys- 
tems, and building modules. Design of decision support and expert systems 
Seminar in Decision Sciences (3) 
Algorithmic and software aspects of information systems design; individual and 
group decision making processes and techniques: Use of the Management Deci- 
sion Center in idea generation, evaluation, ranking, and group convergence and 
decision making. 
37 Strategic Planning and Executive Information Systems (3) 
Developing an organizational strategy, implementation in a long-range plan, and 
the role of mergers and acquisitions. Technology assessment and technical man- 
agement, use of critical success factors, and the design and use of executive 
information systems in strategic management 
238 Group Decision Support Systems Seminar (3) 
Group networking in a variety of settings in the Management Decision Center to 
resolve issues and develop action plans. Assessment of the impact of decisions 
upon organizational and individual behavior; concepts of ownership, group 
participation and consensus, group dynamics, and leadership style 


EXECUTIVE 
The Exe, 


aders to e 


N 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


utive Master of Business Administration is an intensive program for recognized 
Municati nhanc e competitiveness in business. The program draws students from com- 
the he finance, real estate, biotechnology, and other high-tec h industries as well as 
sional e lc sector Open to mid- and senior-level managers with at least ten years of profes- 
: Su pala this unique program offers a fast-paced, integrated « urric ulum specially 
aculty hy encourage an environment of lively exchange between participants and the 
School » le curriculum involves courses developed from all major disciplines of the 

nager Business and Public Management, including marketing, finance, operations, 
Prog ment science, information systems management, and international business. The 


le 


Té : 3 " 
ech am focuses on the growing roles in business and society of global markets, emerging 
"Chr : à : 
Fri lologies. and the changing work force. Meeting one day per week on alternating 
Whil +4 and Saturdays, the Executive MBA allows participants to continue their careers 
e ; 


ley study and master a broad range of skills. Classes of approximately 35 students 

compris : Cohort, with all courses given in lock-step fashion over a 20-month period, 

litginia e four academic semesters. The 60-credit-hour program is offered only at the 

: ampus and includes four one-week residencies, one of them abroad 

uii ntes listed below are available only to degree candidates in the Executive Master 
8s Administration program 


202 Organization, Management, and Leadership (3) Vaill 
ntegrates organizational concepts with management principles and theory ap- 
plied to public and private organizations. Management thought, functions, and 
practices. Current management approaches and future challenges. Theories of 


managerial leadership, leadership issues, and problems in organizations at 
higher levels. 


p 


Beales 


210 Managerial Economics (3 
in 


Intermediate-level micro- and macroeconomic theory and its application 
public and private-sector decision making. Demand, production, costs, invest- 
ments, market structure and strategy, and market outcomes. Interpretation © 
economic conditions and theory and practice of monetary and fiscal policy. 

Business and Public Policy (3) Lenn 
The political, legal, economic, social, and ethical forces that act on business: 
Interaction of the market system and public policy process in the development ol 
law and regulation, along with the evolving relationship of business and govern- 


N 
N 


ment in American society 


214 Fundamentals of Decision Science and Computational Methods (3) Forman 


Theory and methods of business decision making, including intelligence, de- 
sign, and choice. Useful approaches in cases of multiple objectives, « ompens@ 
tory and noncompensatory decision approaches, uncertainty and statistics, ana- 
lytical models, and quantitative and qualitative measurement skills poli 
y 


216 Marketing Management (3) : 
The marketing process from the firm's viewpoint. Market analysis product 
planning, channels of distribution, pricing, and promotion. Approat hes to finan- 
cial, operational, and international market considerations The impact of envi 
ronmental and other business forces on marketing practice 

220 Managing of Operations in Production and Service Firms (3) 
Fundamentals of production and operations management and the 
tools and techniques used in decision making. Resource allocation, 
management, and production planning and control. Tec hnology-related deve" 
opments, such as flexible manufacturing systems and computer integrated man 


Bagch! 
associate 
inventory 


ufacturing jon 
222 Financial Accounting (3) Shel ; 

s ; x „nt al 

The role of accounting in the decision-making process of manageme nt 8 


f man- 


f 


external parties. Interpretation of financial statements for the guidance 0 

agement. Interpretation and implementation of financial accounting. 
224 Theory and Concepts of Finance (3) 

Long-term financing and current operations, investment decisions, 

policy. Financial analysis, business theory, and policy and practice in finé 

management. The role of capital formation and the relationship of public P 

and the structuring of interest rates et 
226 The Changing World Community: Laut 

Implications for the Global Economy (3) 

The global competitive framework and how nations develop and sustail 


itive advantages. The role of the multinational firm. The 1992 European Com 
zastern Euro 


Handor 
and divide 
1ncià 
fe] icy 


: compe" 
mu” 


peat 
nity integration plan, the economic transformation of the I 


nations, and the internationalization of the Japanese economy with referenc? 

the United States elly 
230 Competitiveness and Corporate Innovation (3) Dont i 

Business, technological, economic, and political factors influencing the deve and 


both locally 9^ 


ment oi new produc ts. Competitiveness and joint ventures, nizà 
dii d 
ancing org! jd 


" : 
globally, involving technological innovation and transfer. Enhé 

ind 
tional innovation, product concept development, tec hnology marketing: 


corporate venture divisions spadat 
240 International Business Strategy and Practice (3) r reigh 

T * 2 

The changing international environment and its impact on domestic and * à 


„gotið 
multinational corporations. International finance, marketing, strategy: - hat 
tions, and product policies. The economic, cultural, and politic al aspe. 


influence market conditions. Cohen? 


250 Financial Decision Making in Firms and Markets (3) i5 and 
sets, 
Decisions made by financial managers about working capital, fixed ass“ mines 
sources of financing in the context of world-wide business operations Epit 
C 


securities markets from the dual viewpoints of the company as a user © e 
r: I and! 
and investors as suppliers of capital. The relationship of risk and return * 


value of securities stall 

252 Power, Politics, and Ethics (3) ffi „jals 

Ethical judgments of corporate professionals, managers, and public 0 nts t0 
men” 


Problems and alternatives for private and public institutional arrange 


meet the needs of society. Concepts and strategies of ethical analysis are applied 
to specific problems, such as risk management, plant relocation, and preferential 
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254 Managerial Accounting (3) Singleton | 
The role of accounting in the management dec ision-making process. Costing | 
systems, cost behavior analysis, responsibility accounting, and volume profit 
relationships. Budgeting for financial planning and control; pricing and product | 
mix decisions 


25 


256 Organizational Behavior and Winslow, Malone 
Human Resource Management (3) 
Interpersonal and group dynamics in various organizational settings; direct 
managerial intervention in the process of organizational development. Issues and 
opportunities in managing outside one's own culture; executive selection and 
development; current personnel management practices and procedures 

260 Strategy in Manufacturing and Operations (3) Perry 
Strategy formulation and implementation in manufacturing and operations. Inte- 
grated manufacturing networks, capacity and facility planning, process technol- 
ogy, product design and introduction, material sourcing and positioning, total | 
quality management, and implementing strategic change in manufacturing | 

262 Information Systems in Management (3) Coyne | 

A management-oriented survey of current and developing information technolo- 

gies, including hardware, software, and systems development. The impact on 

management of the computing milieu. Information systems requirements and 

multimedia database approaches to handling data for business decision making 

Executive Decision Support (2) Soyer 

Theory and methods of decision making in business and organizational situa- | 

tions. Judgmental forecasting, including statistical modeling, forward/backward | 

planning process, conflict resolution, quality management, and value assess- | 

ment. Use of computational tools, including spreadsheets, in forecasting | 

265 Marketing Strategy (2) Divita 

Complex marketing problems involving policy and operational decisions. Mar- 

keting strategies in the perspective of environmental forces and business func- 

tions. The marketing research process Marketing of intangibles and new and 

existing services, including service product decisions and planning 

Entrepreneurship and Creation of New Ventures (2) Staff 

The process of innovation and entrepreneurship in the creation of new ventures | 

Access to venture capital; tax considerations; marketing new products and ser- | 


263 


267 


vices, Approaches to managing small ventures, including technology-based ven- | 
,,, tures, and management for venture innovation in large and small organizations | 
2 : y ‘ è ` 
268 Managing Change in Projects (2) Frame | 


Managerial needs, requirements, and resource allocation decisions Managing 
under conditions of change in situations of complexity and interdependence | 
Surveys projects from the emerging information age to more traditional product | 
ànd system areas. Projects in research and development, marketing, finance, real 

estate, construction, and international development 

Business History and Trends (2) Staff 

Interprets the postindustrial era history of business institutions in manufactur- 

ing, distribution, transportation, and finance. Market, economic, governmental. 

and social contexts as well as impacts of developments in automation, energy, 

medicine, bioengineering, information technology, and space 

Strategy Formulation and Implementation (3) Cook, Halal 

Approaches to formulating strategies that enable organizations to adapt to chang- 

ing social, technological, economic, and political conditions. Strategic manage- 

ment from the general manager's perspective; evaluation and control of strategy 

in various types of organizations 


269 


EXEC. 
CUTIV E LEADERSHIP IN HUMA RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


Ctor > i 
Maste «T of Education in the field of human resource development—Prerequisite: A 


Ts : " x A 
in um degree from an accredited college or university, three years of full-time experience | 
a o " ` 
depre, N resource development, and the general requirements for admission to Ed.D 
ES 
andidacy stated under the Sc hool of Education and Human Development 


1" 


268 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

The program provides a forum through which doctoral Fellows, their organizations, and 
the University can build leadership in human resource development and bring about 
significant change within cooperating organizations. Fellows move through the program in 
ı cohort group. Each cohort is a deliberate mixture of professionals from diverse industries 
as well as government and from a variety of geographic locations across the l Inited States: 

The program focuses on six themes that correspond to semesters, followed by wor 
toward the dissertation. Class sessions are held one weekend a month (Friday and Satur 
day) for a period of two and a half years. A week-long session begins the program and an 
additional two-week session takes place each subsequent year. The specific time period for 
completing the dissertation varies 


Leadership—Fellows gain an understanding of pivotal theories of leadership and apply 
these theories to their own organizations. Empowerment, team development, integrity, em 
systems thinking are explored. There is an emphasis on the personal leadership develop 
ment of the Fellows within the program 

The Learning Organization—Fellows focus on learning at both the individua 
system level. Learning theory, critical thinking, and organizational learning are 3 
plored. Fellows engage in action learning projects that address a problem within their oW 
organizations 

Research— Fellows survey the depth and breadth of current research in human res¢ 
development, focusing on areas of particular interest to themselves and their organiza 
and developing research skills in both quantitative and qualitative methods. $ 

The Changing Environment—Fellows address current change theory and understan 
ing and implementing of change in an organizational setting. Forces influencing chang" 
such as diversity and globalization, are examined 

Integration and Application of Central Concepts— Fellows seek to integrate the F 
edge they have gained in the program by applying it to a project within their own halt 
exchange organization. This process serves both to provide a real-world application oft 
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knowledge and an opportunity to expand it. ecific 

Specialization; Developing In-Depth Knowledge Fellows focus on one or two SE topic 

areas of study relevant to their organizations, themselves, and the field Examples 0 e, of 
§ Ce, 


areas are the impact of technology, autonomous work teams, retraining the work for 
the implementation of total quality management 


is 
arch effort! 


Fellows are required to research, write, and defend a dissertation This rese T uman 
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an opportunity for each Fellow to make a significant contribution to the field o 


resource development. The student continues to register for Dissertation Research | 

391) until the final oral examination has been successfully completed. 

WOMEN'S STUDIES 

Professorial Lecturer S. Ridder 

Associate Professor P.M. Palmer 

Associate Professorial Lecturers C.A. Douglas, M. Zavos 

Assistant Professor S. Quitslund (Director) 

Adjunct Assistant Professor C. Deitch 

Committee on Women's Studies > M. Palmeh 
: : : A f C 

L. Brandt, C. Burack, M.M. Cassidy, C. Deitch, S. Larson, S. Lynch, E. Marder, P.N 


S. Quitslund, S. Ridder, A. Romines, G. Savage jin 
.ci pli 
Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers two interdici, d 
ary programs leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in the field of women's studi ; 
Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration in women’s studie rious 
are directed by the Committee on Women's Studies and draw upon faculty from : 
departments within the University and resource persons in the community. | 
The women's studies programs seek to examine and integrate the contrib oral 
established academic disciplines to an understanding of the historical and contemp itg 
role and status of women, and to provide training necessary to evaluate and fo in 
equitable public policy for women. Each student will work closely with an adv spe 
designing a program to meet individual research interests and professional goals „ram: 
tive degree candidates should consult with the director of the Women’s Studies 
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WOMEN'S STUDIES 269 


Master of Arts in the field of women’s studies and Master of Arts in the field of public 
Policy with a conc entration in women's studies—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from an 
credited college or university 
i Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate 
9Choo] of Arts and Sciences, and 36 credit hours of course work, with or without a thesis 
All students must take a common core of women's studies courses: WStu 220, 221, 225. and 
à final 6 hours of either WStu 283 or WStu 299—300. Policy-oriented students must take 
Sur of the six courses in the public policy core (Stat 104, 183; PSc 203; Psyc 244; PPol 211: 
"con 217), with Stat 104, 183, PSc 203, and Econ 217 recommended: WStu 240 may be 
Substituted for one of the « ore policy courses. Of the remaining three courses, two must be 
inthe same discipline, which may be in the humanities, social scienc es, or public adminis- 
"ation. Those pursuing the Master of Arts in the field of women’s studies must take, in 
addition to the core courses in women's studies, 12 credit hours in one other dis ipline 

Istory, literature, economics, philosophy, religion, anthropology, or sociology) and 9 
Ours of electives. With permission, other dis: iplinary concentrations may be selected. All 
“andidates are required to pass a Master’s Comprehensive Examination 


Note: Prerequisite to all graduate-level women’s studies courses: WStu 120 and 125 or 
ulvalent, or permission of instructor. 
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220 Perspectives on Women (3) Palmer 
Survey of the historical development of feminist theory in Europe and the United 
States from the 1790s to the 1940s, focusing especially on feminist uses of and 
responses to enlightenment liberalism, social Darwinism and other biologically 
based social theories, Marxism, Freudianism, and existentialism. Theories are 
examined in the context of women's movements for social justice (Fall 

221 Research Issues in Women's Studies (3) Deitch 
Analysis of the contribution of feminist or gender-relations perspectives from 
humanities and social science disciplines to the issues and methods of social 
research and social policy and practice. Topics include a review of feminist 
frameworks, a critique and re-evaluation of traditional academic dis iplines, and 
analysis of current research on and for women. (Fall) 

225 Feminist Theory (3) Douglas 
Developments in feminist theory in the past 20 years, with a primary focus on 
American feminism and some consideration of European and Third World 

.. thought. (Spring) 

240 Women and Public Policy (3) Palmer, Spalter-Roth 
Basic steps in systematic policy analysis and ¢ omparison of genderless analyses 
With those based on gender. Application of analyses to specific U.S. policy 
issues, such as domestic violence, military service, abortion rights, equal em- 
ployment opportunity, child and dependent care, welfare, social security, and 


international development assistance (Spring) 
241 Women and the Law (3) Ridder, Zavos 
Legal status of women. Emphasis on marital status, employment, media, educa- 
s tion, health services, crime, and the Constitution (Spring) 
251 Women, Literature, and the Arts (3) Romines, Tate 


Same as Engl 251. Examination of stereotypes, themes, language, patterns, and 
Symbolism in works by and about women. Particular attention to the woman as 
artist and the development of feminist criticism (Fall) 

260 Women and Work in the United States (3) Haber, Palmer 
Theoretical approaches, from the perspectives of several disciplines, to explana- 
tions of the movement of women between paid employment in the labor force and 
unpaid employment outside the labor force since 1945. The persistence of job- 
related gender and racial discrimination and of income differentials by gender. 
Prerequisite: Econ 11-12 or 217. Same as AmCv 260 and Econ 141 


27 i - 4 Staf 
^0 Seminar: Selected Topics (3) Staff 
Investigation of a current policy issue of particular concern to women, or consid- 

280 eration of women's status in a particular social system (Fall and spring 


Independent Study (3) Staff 


May be repeated for credit. Arrangements must be made with sponsoring faculty 
member prior to registration. 
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283 Practicum in Women's Studies (6) Staff 
Study of the changing status of women through supervised assignment to public 
and private agencies engaged in policymaking, education, political action, an 
research. Placement arrangements begin the semester prior to registration for this 
course staff 

5 Independent Research in Women's Studies (arr.) Sta 
Individual library or field research. Program advisor's approval of a written 
proposal required staff 

299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) sta 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 1991-1992 


Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
School of Business and Public Management 

School of Education and Human Development 

School of Engineering and Applied Science 


Elliott School of International Affairs 


Myrna J. Aavedal, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Environmental Science 


B S. 1966, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science; M.S. 1964, University of Pennsylvania; 
S. 1966, Ph.D. 1969 University of Wisconsin 


Ndreas Andrew Abraham, Associate Professor of Pathology 
M.D 1953, University of Szeged, Hungary 
Fred Paul Abramson, Professor of Pharmacology 
B.A 1962, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D: 1965, Ohio State University 
ügene Abravanel, Professor of Psychology 


P A. 1955, University of Michigan; M.A 
Alifornia Berkeley 


avi S. Achro], Associate 
Management 


1960, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1965, University of 


Professor of Marketing, Logistics, and Operations 


"Comm 1967, Delhi University, India; M.Comm 1973, Rajasthan University, India; Ph.D. 1985, 
Any Orthwestern University 
Chill. ^ : À d y dod t 1 
hilles Grammenos Adamantiades, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
7 Jiploma 1957, National Polytechnic 


W , Greece; Ph.D. 1966, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
illiam Clayton Adams, Professor of Public Administration 

^ A. 1971, M A. 1972, Baylor University; 
nkar L, Adhya, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 


BS 1958, M.S. 1960, Ph.D 1963, University of Calcutta, India; Ph.D. 1967, University of 
ISconsin 


Os : ; 

3ebh Morris Aein 
1958, M 

Wis Franci 


Ph.D. 1977, George Washington University 


, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 

assachusetts Institute of Tec hnology; M.S.E.E. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, Purdue University 

s Affronti, Professor of Microbiology and Immunology 

lu t 1350, M.A. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D 1958, Duke University 
Bh I 


Att -caine Agnew, Assistant Professor of History and International 
-JJairs 


Le 


I 


n.D. 1981, Stanford University 
Associate Professorial Lecturer in 


gineering 


i» 1976, Diploma 1980, Helwan University, Egypt; M.S. 1983, D.Sc. 1988, George W 
Diversity 


Mohamed Abd El-Aziz Ahmed, 


ashington 


Oshi : r ; 
"v Akiyama, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
Ali 1963, Andrews University; Ph.D. 1967, University of Minnesota 
Bs Alani, Assistant Research Professor of Biological Sciences 
Han 1973, M.S. 1975, University of Baghdad, Iraq; M.S. 1979, Ph.D. 1985, University of Bordeaux, 
b e 
ulia w 
ay ; $ ; 
W. Albright, Professor of Microbiology and Immunology 


Te East Tennessee State University; M.S. 1972, University of Akron; Ph D. 1978, Indiana 
Diversity 


BA. l W. Alcorn, Jr., Assistant Professor of English 
C Tex ;.1970, Texas Lutheran College; M.A. 1976, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1981, University of 
"hare, , da ee 

B $3 Alexander, Jr., Adjunct Professor of Engineering 


Uniy, :962, Lowell Technological Institute; M.S. 1965, University of New Hampshire; Ph.D. 1973, 
ersity of Maryland 


Yonah Alexander, Research Professor of International Affairs 
B.A. 1954, Roosevelt University; M.A. 1955, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1965, Columbia 
University 

Nikitas Anestis Alexandridis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S.E.E. 1966, Ohio University; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1971, University of California, Los Angeles 

Frank Allario, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Manhattan College; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, Polytechnic University; M.B.A. 1978 
Stanford University 

Catherine Jean Allen, Professor of Anthropology 

J.A. 1969, St. John's College, Maryland; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1978, University of Illinois 

John Paul Allen, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 

J.A. 1969, Saint Meinrad College; M.S. 1971, St. Louis University; M.P.A. 1974, University of 

get Sound; Ph.D. 1979, St. Louis University 

Andrew Altman, Associate Professor of Philosophy 

B.A. 1972, M.Phil. 1975, Ph.D. 1977, Columbia University 

Frederick Amling, Professor of Business Finance ) 

J.A. 1948, Baldwin-Wallace College; M.B.A. 1949, Miami University; Ph.D. 1957, University ol 

ennsylvania 

Jeffrey Clifford Anderson, Associate Professor of Art 

J.A. 1970, University of Pittsburgh; M.F.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976, Princeton University 

Lowell Bruce Anderson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

3.E.S. 1965, Johns Hopkins University; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Northwestern University 

W. French Anderson, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 

3.A. 1958, M.D. 1963, Harvard University; M.A. 1960, Cambridge University » 

Avery DeLano Andrews, Associate Professor of History; Assistant Dean of 
Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1950, Harvard University; LL.B. 1953, M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, University of Pennsylvar 

Garth R. Andrus, Assistant Professor of Human Services 
B.S. 1984, M.A. 1986, Brigham Young University: Ed.D. 1988, Vanderbilt University 

Charles Anello, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, Towson State University; Sc.M. 1962, Sc.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 

Richard D. Angelari, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.E. 1956, M.E.E. 1963, Polytechnic University; Ph.D. 1975, New York University 

Ricardo Anzola-Betancourt, Adjunct Professor of Travel and Tourism 
B.Arch. 1969, Cornell University 

Caroline Arden, Visiting Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1958, M.S. 1961, Florida State University; Ph.D. 1986, Catholic University of America 

Ernest Stokes Armstrong, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, M.S. 1961, Clemson University; Ph.D. 1967, North Carolina State University 

John Martin Artz, Assistant Professor of Management Science 1990. 
B.S. 1974, James Madison University; M.S. 1976, University of Florida; M.B.A. 1981, Ph.D. * 
George Washington University 

Joseph Aschheim, Professor of Economics 
B.A 1951, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University 

Hossein G. Askari, Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Clifford J. Astill, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E. 1958, University of Queensland; M.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1971, Columbia University 

Muriel Ann Atkin, Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1967, Sarah Lawrence College; M.Phil. 1971, Ph.D. 1976, Yale University 


"n 


David Lynn Atkins, Professor of Biology A&M 
B.A. 1957, University of Texas; M.A, 1963, East Texas State University; Ph.D. 1970, Texas ’ 
niversity i 
: : Med d op in 
Julius Axelrod, Distinguished Professor of Science; Professorial Lecturer 
2 - . , 
Pharmacology Ph.D 


B.S. 1933, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1941, New York University: 
1955, LL.D. 1971, George Washington University; Sc.D. 1966, University of Chicago 
Murat Azizoglu, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Scie 

B.S. 1985, Middle East Technical University, Turkey; M.S. 1987, Ohio State University: 
1991, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Tami Lynn Azorsky, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1981, Pennsylvania State University; J.D. 1984, George Washington University 
William R. Baber, Benjamin Franklin Professor of Accountancy ity o 


a : tni vers 
B.S. 1969, Bucknell University; M.B.A. 1973, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1980, Univ! 
North Carolina 


nce 
Ph D. 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


William Back, Adjunct Professor of Geology 


B.S. 1948, University of Illinois; M.S. 1955, University of California, Berkeley; M.P.A. 1956 
Harvard University; Ph.D. 1969, University of Nevada 


Mary Jo Baedecker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 


B.A. 1964, Vanderbilt University; M.S. 1967, University of Kentucky; Ph.D. 1985 George 
Washington University 


Prabir K. Bagchi, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1969, University of Calcutta, India; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1986, 1 niversity of Tennessee 
Frank E. Baginski, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1975, Gannon University; M.S. 1977, Purdue University; Ph.D. 1985, 1 niversity of 
Massachusetts 
Erin Todd Bailey, Instructor in Administrative Sciences 
B.A. 1980, M.A. 1986, George Washington University 
John Martyn Bailey, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, D.Sc. 1970, University of Wales 
Mary Ann Baily, Adjunct Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1964, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1968, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1974 Massachusetts 
Institute of Tec hnology 
aymond P. Bain, Associate Research Professor of Statistics 
B.A. 1975, Franklin and Marshall College; Ph.D. 1981, Emory University 
James D. Baker, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 
B.A. 1952, M.A. 1955, West Virginia University; Ph.D. 1985, Catholic University of America 
John C. Baker, Professorial Lecturer in Telecommunication 
B.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1967, University of California 
Maria Mercedes Balbe ter Matt, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1984, University of North Carolina; M.A. 1986 George Washington University 
Judith Banister, Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Regional Science 
.. B.A. 1965, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1978, Stanford University 
Stanley M. Barkin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Chemistry 
B.S 1950, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1957. Polytechnic 
Institute of New York 
Albert Barnhart, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art 
ú B.A. 1970 University of Maryland; M.A. 1974, State University of New York College at Oswego 
Theodore M. Barnhill, Professor of Finance 
B.S. 1968, Tennessee Technological University; M.S. 1969, M.B.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1974, University of 
at lichigan 
ichard Walker Barnwell, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S 1961, M.S. 1962, Auburn University; Ph.D. 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
Niversity 


"enda J. Barrett, Visiting Instructor in Management Science 
B.A 1973, University of Indiana; M.A. 1977, University of lowa 
tenda C, Barthell, Lecturer in Art Therapy 
aù. 1983, Northwestern University; M.A. 1985, George Washington University 
ane Barton, Adjunct Instructor in Teacher Education 


1965, University of Bridgeport; M.Ed. 1969, University of Maryland; M.A. 1977, University of 
Onnecticut 


‘Nicholas L, Basdekas, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
S 3. 1954, M.S 1955, C.E. 1958, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1969, Catholic University of America 
Su hamay Basu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Eng. 1973, M.Eng. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, McGill University, Canada 

“mes F. Battey, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
Wi 3.8 1974, California Institute of Technology; M.D., Ph.D. 1980, Stanford University 

illiam A. Bayse, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 

3.8. 1958 Roanoke College; M.S. 1973, American University 


oard Beales III, Associate Professor of Strategic Management and Public 
Olicy 
p^ 1972, Georgetown University; Ph.D 1978, University of Chic ago i 
yce K, Beam, Adjunct Instructor in Teacher Preparation and Special 
Education 
Luci] 1973, Bloomsburg State College; M A. in Ed. 1977, George Washington University 
ille Bluso Beck, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Speech and Hearing 
Syly 197 1, Adelphi University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1978, University of Maryland 
*tven Seid Beck, Assistant Professor of Elementary Education 
: 2, Marymount Manhattan College; M.S. in Ed. 1974, City University of New York, City 
*: Ed.D. 1981 George Washington University 


p 
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Kenneth Louis Becker, Professor of Medicine and of Physiology 
^.B. 1952, University of Michigan; M.D. 1956, New York Medical College; Ph.D. 1963, University 
of Minnesota 

William H. Becker, Professor of History 
B.A. 1964, Muhlenberg College; Ph.D. 1969, Johns Hopkins University 

Nabih Elias Bedewi, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Sciencé 
B.S. 1983, M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1986, University of Maryland 

Faye Z. Belgrave, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1972, North Carolina Agricultural and Technica! State University; M.A. 1974, University of 
Nebraska; Ph.D. 1982, University of Maryland 

Nancy Joan Belknap, Professor of Special Education K 
B.S. 1966, University of Michigan; M.A. in Ed. 1970, George Washington University; Ed.D. 1978, 
American University 

Richard S. Belous, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Administrative 
Sciences and in Telecommunication 
B.A. 1971, Columbia University; M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1984, George Washington University 

Nancy L. Benco, Assistant Research Professor of Anthropology ; 
B.A. 1966, Wittenberg University; M.A. 1981, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1986, State 
University of New York at Binghamton 

John William Benoit, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering b 
B.S. 1952, University of Washington; M.S. 1954, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; Ph. 
1961, Princeton University 1 

Stewart Woodruff Bentley, Sr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic 
Sciences 
B.A. 1964, George Washington University; M.A. 1973, University of Oklahoma 

Otto Bergmann, Professor of Physics 
Ph.D. 1949, University of Vienna 

Simon Y. Berkovich, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
M.S. 1960, Moscow Physical-Technical Institute, U.S.S.R.; Ph.D. 1964, Institute of Precise 
Mechanics and Computer Technology, U.S.S.R 

Edward David Berkowitz, Professor of History 
B.A. 1972, Princeton University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976, Northwestern University 

Barry Louis Berman, Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1957, Harvard University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1963 University of Illinois t 

Ellis J. Berne, Adjunct Associate Professor of Human Resource Developmen 
B.A. 1950, New York University; M.A. in Ed. 1968, Ed.D. 1987, George Washington University 

Jerald Jack Bernstein, Research Professor of Neurological Surgery and of 
Physiology i 
B.A. 1955, City University of New York, Hunter College; M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1959, University o! 
Michigan 

Neil Z. Bien, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1970, Tulane University; Ph.D. 1975, Rutgers University } 

Philip Stanley Birnbaum, Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Health 
Services Administration 
B.S. in M.E. 1948, M.S. in M.E. 1949, Carnegie-Mellon University; B.C.E. 1954, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute 

William Thomas Bisignani, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1972, Rutgers University 

Hiranmay Biswas, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering civerslly 
B.C.A.E. 1962, Bangladesh University of Engineering and Technology; M.E. 1975, City Univer 
of New York, City College 

David Bjelajac, Assistant Professor of Art 
B.A. 1972, M.A. 1973, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1980, University of North Carolina 

Richard R. Blanchard, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering a 
B.S. in E.E. 1964, M.S. in E.E. 1966, University of Vermont; M.E.A. 1972, George Washingtor 


f 


University 
Noel T. Boaz, Research Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1973, University of Virginia; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1977, University of California, Berkeley 
Peter S. Bock, Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.A. 1962, Ripon College; M.S. 1964, Purdue University 
Jeffrey Michael Bockman, Assistant Research Professor of Microbiology 
Immunology joy 
B.A. 1981, University of California, San Diego; Ph.D. 1986, University of California, Berkeley 
William James Boettinger, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins University 


and 
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Judy Bolz, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1971, M.F.A. 1973, Cornell University 
onald Carl Bohn, Associate Professor of Anatomy 


B.S. 1973, M.S 1976, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1980, State University of New York 
Upstate Medical Center 


oseph Edmond Bonin, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

r B.A. 1984, Assumption College; M.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1989, Dartmouth College 

Giorgio Vittorio Borgiotti, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Eng.Dr. 1957, University of Rome, Italy 

ohn Borriello, Clinical Professor of Psychology 
J.A. 1952, M.Ed. 1953 Boston University; Ph.D. 1957, University of Minnesota 

"erald Michael Borsuk, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1966, M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972 Georgetown University 

udip Bose, Visiting Assistant Professor of Statistics 


B.Sc. 1982. Cal utta University, India; M.Stat. 1984, Indian Statistical Institute, India; Ph.D 1990, 
Purdue University 


ohn Gordon Boswell, Professor of Education 
3.A. in Ed. 1953 M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1963, George Washington University 
tyan L. Boulier, Professor of Economics 
Q B.A 1967, North Carolina State University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, Princeton University 
"*orge McMillan Bowles, Adjunct Associate Professor of Philosophy 
B.A 1966, University of Denver; Ph.D. 1970, Stanford University 
Oland Lee Bowles, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
» B.S. 1959 Randolph-Macon College; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1971, University of Virginia 
*nneth R., Bowling, Adjunct Associate Professor of History 
L B.A 1962, Dickinson College; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, University of Wisconsin 
loyd Spencer Bowling, Professor of Speech and Hearing 
A. 1954, M.A. 1957, Ed.D. 1964, University of Maryland 


“lleen Walkavich Bradley, Research Professor of Radiology 


Mis A. 1966, Anna Maria College; M.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1971, Harvard University 
: ichae] D. Bradley, Professor of Economics 

J he S. 1975, University of Delaware; Ph.D. 1982, University of North Carolina 
C : d | 

AN Brady, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 


x 1973, M.A. 1975, Southern Illinois University; Ph.D 1978, Kansas State University 
"Inda J, Br; 


indt, Associate Professor of Psyc hology 
a EA 1963, Elmhurst College; M.A. 1965, Clark University; Ph.D. 1973, University of London 
ry I. Bregman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1943, Providence College; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, Polytechnic University 
- Breitler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
C ‘\ 1960, Florida State University; M.A. in Ed. 1966, George Washington University: Ph.D 1975, 
Aj Atholic University of America 
chael Keith Brett-Surman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
A 1968, University of Colorado; M.A 1975, University of California; M.A. 1979, Johns Hopkins 
niversity; M.Phil. 1985 George Washington University 


~ Ty Diane Majerus Brewer, Associate Professor of Speech and Hearing 


Cex ^^ 1963, M.A. 1965, University of lowa 
rge : Mopp ; 
Bee Roy Brier, Professor of Engineering 


W, ,1946, University of South Carolina; B.S. 1961, Naval Postgraduate School; M.S. 1967, George 
ny SShington University 


lam J 


ohn Briscoe, Associate Professor of Physics 
197 


0, Ph.D. 1978, Catholic University of America; M.A. 1972. Northeastern University 
Thomas Broach, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
Je 1969, Louisiana State University: M.S 1975, Ph.D. 1981, American University 

d W, Brock, Professor of Telecommunication 


James 


Jose h 1970, Ph.D 1973, Harvard University 
Bs B. Bronder, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Atiza. 55, University of Dayton; M.A. 1957, Washington University; Ph.D. 1965, University of 
E cona 


e ITO Mw b 
Be Spence Brooks, Professor of Anthropology 
Caro} 1965, Rad. liffe College; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1979, Harvard University 
h i t + . . . 
Williams Brown, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
972, Earlham College; M.A. 1976, Ed.D. 1987, George Washington University 


Bs +. Michael Brown, Associate Professor of Biology and of Genetics 
> 1973, Ph 1982, Michigan State University; M.S. 1975, University of Florida 
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Nathan Jude Brown, Assistant Professor of Political Science and 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1980, University of Chicago; M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1986, Princeton University 
Robert Guy Brown, Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1949, University of Rhode Island; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1960, University of North Carolina 
David Brusick, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1963, University of Illinois; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1970, Illinois State University 
Peter Budetti, Harold and Jane Hirsh Professor of Health Care Law and 
Policy; Professor of Law and of Health Care Sciences 
B.A. 1966, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1970, Columbia University; J.D. 1977, University of 
California 
Cynthia Burack, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1981, West Virginia University; M.A. 1987, Ph.D. 1991, University of Maryland 
Ben Burdetsky, Professor of Personnel and Labor Relations; Dean of the 
School of Business and Public Management 
B.S. 1950, M.S. 1958 Temple University; Ph.D. 1968, American University 
Robert Frank Burch, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.C.E. 1946, University of Kansas; M.S. 1963, Naval Postgraduate School 
Legand L. Burge, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
3.S. 1972, M.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1979, Oklahoma State University 
e Burke, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1979, Ph.D. 1990, University of California; M.S.M. 1982, Purdue University 
John Robert Burns, Associate Professor of Zoology f 
3.S. 1968, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.S. 1972, Ph.D 1974, University 9 
Massachusetts 
liam Dickinson Burrows, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1953, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1956, Stanford University; M.S. 1973, Vanderbilt Univers! 
Robert L. Butterworth, Adjunct Professor of International Affairs and 
Political Science ; 
J.A. 1967, University of Washington; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1973, University of California, Berkeley 
Sheila M. Cahill, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education 
J.A. 1974, Marymount College of Virginia; M.A. 1978, Ed.D. 1987, George Washington Univ 
Susan J. Callaway, Instructor in English 
B.A. 1981, University of Wisconsin; M.A. 1983, Brown University / es 
Wayne J. Camara, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Science 
J.A. 1978, Southeastern Massachusetts University; M.A. 1980, C.A.G.S. 1982, Rhode Island 
College; Ph.D. 1986, Universitv of Illinois 
Linda A. Camino, Assistant Research Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1979, M.A. 1980, Ph.D. 1986, University of Virginia 
Vincent Neal Campbell, Visiting Associate Professor of Administrative 
Sciences 
B.A. 1953, University of California, Berkeley; M.S. 1955, Iowa State University, Ph.D. 1960, 


Le 


W 


ersit¥ 


University of Colorado ! ral 
Robert D. Caplan, Professor of Psychology and of Psychiatry and Behavio 
Sciences phD 


B.A. 1964, University of California. Los Angeles; M.S. 1966, San Francisco State University: 
1971, University of Michigan 
Michael F. Card, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ic 
B.S. 1959, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1970, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University bian 
Edward Alan Caress, Professor of Chemistry; Associate Dean of Colum! 
College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1958, Dartmouth College; Ph.D. 1963, University of Rochester 
Caren M. Carney, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A. 1973, Marywood College; M.A. in Sp.Std. 1978, Ph.D. 1985, George Washington l 
Robert L. Carroll, Jr., Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 1973: 
B.S. 1967, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.Phil. 1970, Yale University; Ph.D. 
University of Connecticut d 
Thomas Frank Carroll, Adjunct Professor of Economics and of Urban an 
Regional Planning 
B.A. 1942, Case Western Reserve University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, Cornell University 
Barbara Gilbert Carson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in American 
Civilization and in Art History 
B.A. 1963, Brown University; M.A. 1965, University of Delaware 


IniversitY 
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John H. Carson, Professor of Management Science 
B.S. in E.E. 1969, M.S. 1970 Ph.D. 1976, Lehigh University 
Donna Marie Carter, Instructor in English 
: B.A. 1978, M.A. 1984 George Washington University 
Geoffrey Carter, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1963, Cambridge University; Ph.D. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 
Oye M. Carter, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1979, Wittenberg University; M.D. 1983, Howard University 
Marie Mullaney Cassidy, Professor of Physiology 
M B.S (General) 1957, B.S (Special) 1958, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, National University of Ireland 
Michael Scott Castleberry, Professor of Special Education 
B.A 1966, University of North Carolina; M.A. in Ed. 1972, Ed.D. 1973, ( 
Niversity 
yard Lacey Catron, Professor of Public Administration 


A. 1963, Grinnell College; M.A. 1965, University of Chicago; M.C.P. 1972. Ph D. 1975 
niversity of California, Berkeley 


) : ‘ : 
Peter James Caws, University Professor of Philosophy 
B.Sc. 1952, 1 niversity of London; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, Yale University 


Nea] Eric Chalofsky, Associate Professor of Human Resource Development 


B.S 1966, Temple University; M.B.A. 1968, American University; Ed.D. 1976, George Washington 
Niversity 


;eorge Washington 


harles McKay Chambers, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 
W; S. 1962, M.S 1963, Ph.D. 1964, University of Alabama; J.D. 1976, George Washington University 
illiam J. Chambliss, Professor of Sociology 
A 


1955, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1962, Indiana University 
„=. Chen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ed S 1969, National Tsin-Hua University, Taiwan; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Kansas State University 
Y Ward John Cherian, Professor of Administrative Sciences 
R »» E.E. 1958, M.S 1963, Ph.D. 1966, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
c y : apes É 

ert C. Chesnut, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 

t A. 1981 University of Virginia; J.D. 1984, Harvard University 

“phen Reed Chitwood, Professor of Public Administration 

Fa 


1075 1962, University of Colorado; M.P.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1966. University of Southern California; ].D 
‘7, George Washington University 


Mike C 


Yeong-Ah Choi, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


Ja , ^- 1980, M.S. 1982, Seoul National University, Korea; Ph.D. 1986, Northwestern University 
nice Y, Chou, 


B Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics | 
at SS. 1963, National Taiwan University; M.A. 1965 Ph.D. 1968, University of Utah | 
ncia Sari Christensen, Assistant Professor of Elementary Education 


U: 1970, Old Dominion University; M.Ed. 1976, George Mason University: Ph.D 1987, 
Ril niversity of Maryland 
vf M. Chung, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
NS 1968, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1970, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D 1976, 
0 Orthwesterrn University 
vk Paul Churchill, Associate Professor of Philosophy 
) laxi 1969, M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Johns Hopkins University 
Ine D. Clair, Assistant Professor of English 
1963, University of Kansas; M.F A. 1984, American University 
m Edward Clancy, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
Rolf 5 : M.A. 1975, City University of New York, John Jay College; J.D. 1982, St John's University 
Š ans Clark, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
M; 1959, Yale University; M.S. 1966, Naval Postgraduate School; Ph.D. 1976, Universitv of 
ASSachusetts: p. E 


B pay George Coates, Research Professor of Geology 


David 1959, Ph.D. 1963, University of London 
B William Coder, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
ta 1957, Ph.D 1973, University of Maryland 


0odman Cohen, Associate Professor of Business Administration 

Virginie? Olivet College; M.B.A. 1964, University of Michigan; D.B.A. 1975, University of 
arry : - ^ 

ay M. Cohen, Lecturer in Art Therapy 
Victor — Hampshire College; M.A. 1979, University of Louisville 

Bs 14980 Cohn, Professor of Pharmacology 

Jniversi Lehigh University; M.A. 1954, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1961, George Washington 

Sity 


"ti 
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Nancy Hall Colburn, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
B.A. 1963, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1967, University of Wisconsin 
Frederick Joseph Collier, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1958, Tufts University 
Robert Long Combs, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1968, University of Southern Mississippi; Ph.D. 1971, University of South Carolina 
John J. Conway, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1971, King’s College; M.A. 1982, George Washington University 
Steven Marr Conway, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1975, U.S. Coast Guard Academy: M.S. 1980, University of Bridgeport; M.P.P.M. 1982, Yale 
University 
Joel W. Cook, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1971, Oklahoma State University; M.B.A. 1974, University of Tulsa; D.B.A. 1981, Indiana 
University 
Patrick Cook, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1979, M.A. 1982, University of California 
Suzanne Durling Cook, Adjunct Instructor in Travel and Tourism 
B.S. 1973 niversity of Maryland; M.A. 1982, George Washington University 
James Cameron Coolbaugh, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1965, California State University Long Beach; Ph.D. 1974, Baylor College of Medicine 
David Emanuel Cooper, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1976, Yale University; Ph.D. 1982 George Washington University 
Joseph John Cordes, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1971, Stanford University; M.S. 1975, Ph.D. 1977, University of Wisconsin 
Anne Corson, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
B.A. 1962, Smith College; M.A. 1981, George Washington University 
James Costantino, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering : 
B.S.M.E. 1958 versity of Massachusetts; M.E.A. 1961, George Washington University; Ph-I 
1971, American liversity 
Constance Christian Costigan, Professor of Design 
B.S. 1957, Simmons College; M.A. 1965, American University 
Andrew G. Cotterman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1960, U.S. Naval Academy; M.E.A. 1985, George Washington University 
Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Professor of Law and Sociology 
B.A. 1955, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University of Maryland 
Hugh George Courtney, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1985, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1991, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Carol Thayer Cox, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
B.A. 1968, Mary Washington College; M.A. 1984 George Washington University 
John Patrick Coyne, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1967, Iona College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Lehigh University 
Francesca Creo, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A: 1974, Ringling School of Art and Design; M.A. 1980, Carlow College 
Paul James Crepeau, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1957, University of Rhode Island; M.S. 1960, Ph.D. 1967, Polytechnic University S 
Pamela J. Cressey, Adjunct Associate Professor of Anthropology and of 
American Civilization 
B.A. 1968, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1978, University of low@ 
Stephen Jon Cribari, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1969, St. Lawrence University; J.C.L. 1977, J.D. 1980, Catholic University of America 
Milton Orlo Critchfield, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
J g 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Illinois 
Gary Edward Crum, Associate Professor of Health Services Manageme 
Policy and of Health Care Sciences MPH 
B.S. 1967, College of William and Mary; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, University of Kentucky: ? 
1973, Columbia University; M.A. in Sp.Std. 1983, George Washington University 
Ronald G. Crystal, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
B.A. 1962, Tufts University; M.S. 1963, M.D. 1968 University of Pennsylvania 
Beth Blevins Cuje, Adjunct Associate Professor of Counseling s 
B.S. 1957, Georgetown University; M.A. in Ed. 1977, Ed.D. 1984, George Washington Univ ring 
Michael Charles Cullingford, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineer! 


J 1 . 975. 
B.Sc. 1961, University of Durham, England; M.Sc. 1966, King's College, England; Ph.D 19 


North Carolina State University 


t 


nt and 


rsitY 


F 
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Willie P Cupples, Associate Professor of Speech and Hearing 


B.A. 1971, Baylor 1 niversity; M.A. 1972, Western Illinois University; Ph.D. 1978 


Northwestern 
niversity 


Imothy J. Curry, Professorial Lecturer in Finance 


B.S 1966, King's College (Pennsylvania); M.A. 1968 Pennsylvania State 
George Washington University 


Andrew David Cutler, Assistant Research Professor o 
Applied Science 


2 Sc. 1979 Imperial College of Science and Te hnology, England; M.S. 1980, Ph.D 1987, Stanford 
Diversity 


Michae] Francis D'Antonio, Assistant Professorial 1 
B.S (E.E.) 1985, M.S. 1987 George Washington University 


“WWrence Darby, Professorial Lecturer in Telecommunication 
3.A. 1962, Ball State University; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1969 


University; Ph.D. 1979 


f Engineering and 


ecturer in Engineering 


Indiana University 
urt John Darr, Professor of Hospital Administration and of Health Care 
9»Clences 

B.A 1961, Concordia College, Minnesota; J.D. 1964, M.H.A. 1966, University 


of Minnesota; D.S 
1973, Johns Hopkins University 


John Severy Davies, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
in E.E. 1966, New Mexico State University; M.S. in E.E. 1969, Ph.D 

Iniversity 

Herb 


1979, lowa State 


ert John Davis, Professor of Business Administration 


„>. 1965, Villanova University; M.B.A 1968, East Carolina University; Ph.D. 1974, Louisiana 
State University 

onald B. Davis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Cal 1969, University of Virginia; M.S. 1972, University of Cinc innati; M.B.A. 1979, Lynchburg 
allege 

ebra L. Dean, Visiting Assistant Professor of Public Administration 


1973, University of Maryland; Ph.D 1982, Indiana University 
an Pierce Deason, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1970, U.S. Military Ac ademy; M.B.A. 1975, Golden Gate University: M.S 1978 


Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1984, University of Virginia 
tamote D 


Jonath 
d Johns 


echaumphai, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ol, 1974, Khon Kaen University Thailand; M.S, 1977 
4,4 Dominion University 


"Iistopher James Deering, Associate Professor of Political Science; 


, Youngstown State University; Ph.D. 1982 


Associate Dean of Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences 
aA 1974, University of Southern California; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1979, University of California 
Ros anta Barbara 
alie Frances De Giovanni-Donnelly, Adjunct Professor of Microbiology 
T of Genetics 
UA 1947, M.A. 1953 City University of New York, Brooklvn College; Ph.D. 1961, Columbia 
: hiversity 


2a J " " 

m Frederick De Gr 
“Ministration 

ay owe DA tein Ie Virginia; Ph.D. 1991, George Washington University 


Day; 
V : x gue 
E D. Degrazia, Assistant Professor of Philosophy and of Health Care 
“Clences 
B.A 1983 
V Niversity 


aff, Visiting Assistant Professor of Business 


University of Chicago; M.St. 1987, Oxford University Ph.D. 1989, Georgetown 


EP la H. Deitch, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Women's Studies 


id 1969, Columbia University; M A. 1977, Ph.D. 1980, University of Massachusetts 
"War 


BR a Della Torre, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Unive 1954, Polytec hnic University; M.S. 1956, Princeton University; M.S. 1961 Rutgers 
'TSity > 1 " I ae , 
Prank); ity; D.Eng.Sc. 1964, Columbia Unive rsity 


BR in Dellon, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


u 1968. N960 City University of New York, City College; M.S.E.E. 1963, Columt 


jia University; Ph.D 
‘New York University 


^, Assistant Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


california Polytechnic State University; M.S. 1988. George Mason University; Ph.D 
Nilli ' “niversity of New Mexico 


Demmert, Jr., Research Professor of Education 
niversity Seattle Pacific College; Ed.M. 1968, University of Alaska; Ed.D. 1973, Harvard 
'rsity 
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Basile Dendrou, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
Diploma 1972, Federal Polytechnic Institute of Lausanne, Switzerland; M.S. 1974, Ph.D 1977, 
Purdue University 

Michael J. Dennis, Assistant Professoria] Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1980, American University; M.F.A. 1983, George Washington University 

Diane Marie DePalma, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1974, Saint Peter's College; M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1979, University of Rochester 

Linda Grant DePauw, Professor of American History 
B.A. 1961, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 

David D. Derse, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1973, California State University, Northridge; Ph.D. 1982, State University of New York at 
Buffalo 

Donald Wilson Dew, Research Professor of Counseling 
B.S. 1964, University of Baltimore; M.S. 1970, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia 
Commonwealth University; Ed.D. 1976, American University 

Kalvir S. Dhuga, Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.Sc. 1976, Ph.D. 1980, University of Birmingham, England 

Robert Dillon, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1949, University of Washington; M.A. in Arch. 1952, University of Florida 

Audrey Jane Di Maria, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
B.A. 1971, Keene State College; M.A. 1977, George Washington University . 

Alfred Ludwig Dinsenbacher, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1960, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1962, Massachusetts Institute 0' 

Technology 

James Fearing Dinwiddie, Professor of Engineering Management 
B.S. 1948, Carnegie Institute of Technology; M.S. 1956, North Carolina State University 
1966, Ph.D. 1972, Stanford University 

Salvatore Frank Divita, Professor of Marketing 
B.LE. 1953, New York University; M.B.A. 1956, Ohio State University; D.B.A. 1968, Harvard 
University 

Nancy M. Dixon, Associate Professor of Human Resource Development ‘tue 
B.A. 1965, University of Kansas; M.A. 1970, East Texas State University; Ph.D. 1976, North 1€ 
State University 

Robert Paul Donaldson, Professor of Biology 
B.A. 1964, University of Texas; M.S. 1966, Miami University; Ph.D. 1971, Michigan State 
University 

John Donelson III, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1963, Yale University; Ph.D. 1971, Stanford University 

Michael Lee Donnell, Associate Professor of Engineering Management 
B.A. 1972, Rice University; M.A. 1974, M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1977, University of Michigan 

Richard G. Donnelly, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.S.E. 1967, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1972, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Stephen Charles Dopkins, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1974, Oberlin College; M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1988, Columbia University ; 

Carol Anne Douglas, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Women's Studies 
B.A. 1968, M.A. 1969, University of California, Los Angeles 

Gordon Baker Dove, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1970, Lehigh University; M.S. 1988, George Washington University 

Miriam Violet Wein Dow, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1959, University of Akron; M.A. 1960, University of Michigan; Ph.D 
Maryland 

Roger W. Doyon, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in C.E. 1957, University of New Hampshire; M.E.A. 1964, George Washington Unive! 

Burkhard Drees, Assistant Professor of Economics 
Dipl. 1983, University of Augsburg, Germany; Ph.D. 1989, University of Minnesota 

William Drohan, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
B.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, University of California, Los Angeles 

Paul Brooks Duff, Assistant Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1974, M.A. 1979, University of Miami; Ph.D. 1988, University of Chicago 

Charles Earl Dunham, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering niversity 
B.S. 1963, Rochester Institute of Technology; M.S. in E.E. 1966, Ph.D. 1972, Syracuse Up 

Robert Martin Dunn, Jr., Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1960, Williams College; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, Stanford University 


M.S 


1977, University of 


rsity 
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hid: : , 

Philippe Jacques Dupont, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education 
B.S. 1973, University of So ithern Maine; M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1980, Ed.D 
University 


Douglas Leon Dwoyer, Profe 


1985, George Washington 


ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, M.S 1967, Ph.D. 1975, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Robert Frederick Dyer, Professor of Business Administration; Associate Dean 


of the School of Business and Public Management, for Graduate Business 
Programs 


B.S. in B.A. 1965 M.B.A 


1966, Bowling Green State University; D.B.A 1972 
Maryland 


University of 


“urice Alden East, Professor of International Affairs and P 
Jean of the Elliott School of International Affairs 

B.A 1963, Colgate University; M A. 1966, Ph.D. 1969, Princeton University 

ven Richard Eastaugh, Associate Professor of Health Economics and 

“nance and of Health Care Sciences 

R B.A 1973, M.S.P.H. 1975, Harvard Universitv: Sc.D. 1978, Johns Hopkins University 

Obert Eliot Easton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Scie 
B.A 1962, J.D. 1965, Columbia University 

Ussell Eaton III, Professorial Lecturer in Phvsics 

R B.A 1962, M.A. 1964, Miami University: Ph.D 1974, George Washington University 

{ph Peter Ec kerlin, Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences 


1960, Rutgers University; M.S. 1962, University of Miami; Ph.D 
^nnecticut 


Urton I. Edelson, Research Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
j Bs 1947, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S 1954, Ph.D. 1960, Yale University 
“re Lee Edgell, Adjunct Professor of Travel and Tourism 


pio 1961 University of Kansas; B.A. 1968, Americ an University; M.A 
1 1976 


University of Cincinnati 
Ons f á : " "Sd kot 
nald Ray Edmonds, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
in M.E., B.A. 1960, Rutgers University; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1973, Ohio State 1 niversity 
Sdwards, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
University of Oregon; Ph.D. 1977, University of California, Riverside 


olitical Science; 


Ste 


nces 
1975, University of 


1970, Indiana University 


DS *. 1952, City University of New York, City College; M.S. in C.E. 1958, Col 
c 7, George Washington University 

"i Lou Egan, Visiting Assistant Professor of Business Administration 

Rob “\. 1973, American University; M.B.A. 1981, Ph.D. 1987, George Washington University 


vi J. Eisen, Assistant Professor of Religion 

Mar ^ 1983, Yale University 
Bee F. Eisenberg, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 

Hoi ™ In EE, 1953, University of Miami; M.S. in Engr. 1954, Ph.D. 1961, University of Florida; P.E 
We 


umbia University; 


nid Eisner, Distinguished Research Professor and Professor of 
Bee neering Management 
1966 1957, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1958, Columbia University: D.Sc 
Ahm ?. George Washington University 
éd Mohamed El-Assal, Visiting Assistant Professor of Mechanical 
gineering 
Charl; 1988, George Washington University 
B Ke Arthur Eldridge, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
dn 1971, Pomona College; Ph.D. 1976, Yale University 
B ay Walter Eldridge, Professor of International Finance 
Tare "n M.A. 1959, University of Vermont; Ph.D 1966, Columbia University 
CU R 


Apn): l-Ghazawi, Visiting Assistant Professor of MES ae irs 

: Pplied Science 

Chan, 1900 Helwan University, Egypt; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1988, New Mexico State University 

Affai Fox Elliott, Associate Professor of Political Science and International 
JJairs | 


Donald t 1964, Harvard University; M.A. 1958, University of California, Berkeley 
Sie: Ellison, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Paula 1948, Tri-State College; M.P.A. 1951, Cornell University 
B.A oe Ellman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
^: Bowdoin College; Ph.D. 1985, George Washington University 


P n 


Ernest Julius Englander, Associate Professor of Business Administration 


B.A. 1974, M.S. 1979, M.B.A. 1982, Ph.D. 1984, University of Washington 
Kie-Bum Eom, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
ersity, Korea; M.S.E.E. 1978, Korea Advanced Institute of Science, 
Texas; Ph.D. 1986, Purdue University 


B.S.E.E. 1976, Sogang | 
M.S.E. 1983, Univer 
Mark J. Eppli, Visiting Assistant Professor of Urban Planning 
B.A. 1983, M.S. 1984, University of Wisconsin 
Gideon Epstein, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.S. 1974, University of Nebraska; M.A.F.S. 1981, Antioch University 
Joseph Epstein, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Ch.E. 1953, Pol 
Wayne Douglas Erickson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1955, Michigan State University; M.S. 1958, D.Sc. 1962, Massachusetts Inst 


sity ol 


chnic University 


itute ol 


Technology 
Henry L. Ernstthal, Associate Professor of Public Administration 
University: ].D. 1965, Stanford University 
'cturer in Engineering 
iology; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1988, American 


B.A. 1962, Wesley 
Henry Lawrence Eskew, Professorial I 
B.S. 1959, M.S. 1963, Georgia Institute of Tecl 


niversity 
Donald Michael Esterling, Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1964, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Brandeis University 


Amitai Etzioni, University Professor 
J.A. 1954, M.A. 1956, Hebrew University; Ph.D. 1958, University of California, Berkeley 


Grace Elizabeth Orvis Evans, Professorial Lecturer in Art 
J.A. 1943, M.A. 1946, University of Minnesota 

Robert Kent Evans, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 

J.A. 1965, University of Illinois; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1973, University of California, Los Ang 
Gordon C. Everstine, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, Lehigh University; M.S. 1966, Purdue University; Ph.D. 1971 


Nabil Fahed, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering m 
l can University of Beirut, Lebanon; M.E.A. 1982, D.Sc. 1988, George washing 


eles 


Brown University 


3.E. 19 
James Edward Falk, Professor of Operations Research 
B.E.E. 1960, Universitv of Detroit; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, University of Michigan 


Susan Hanna Fantom, Clinical Instructor in Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1983, M.A. 1985, Purdue Ur 
Fereidoun Farassat, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E. 1967, American University of Beirut; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, Cornell University ics 
Thomas Charles Fearon, Associate Professor of Radiology and of Pt diatr 


B.A. 1969, Catholic University of America; Ph.D. 1975, University of Rochester 


Harvey B. Feigenbaum, Associate Professor of Political Science ^ , . jg 
B.A. 1971, University of Virginia; M.A. 1974, C.Phil. 1977, Ph.D. 1981, University o! Calitc 


versity 


Los Angeles 
. ; - . " 
James Elmer Feir, Professor of Civil Engineering; Associate Dean of the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science , Cam 
B.S. 1950, University of Alberta, Canada; M.S. 1955, University of London; Ph.D 1966, C8 


prid 


University 
Michael Bliss Feldman, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S.E. 1966, Princeton University; M.S.E. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, University of Pennsylvania 
Shaw Feng, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1979, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1987, University of Wisconsin 


" à) : , > ies 
Bo Fernhall, Associate Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studie. 
B.S. 1979, M.S. 1981, Southern Connecticut State College; Ph.D. 1984, Arizona State Un 


Reynolds Ferrante, Professor of Education vania stat? 
B.S. 1957, Glassboro State College; M.Ed. 1961, Rutgers University; Ed.D. 1974, Pennsy™ 
Universit d 

sity nces 


Robin-Anne V. Ferris, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic 9016 
B.A. 1973, University of South Florida; M.F.S. 1990, George Washington University li d 
7: se ; e 
Anthony Vincent Fiacco, Professor of Operations Research and App” 
Science 
B.A. 1950, Union College, New York; Ph.D. 1967, Northwestern University 
ys T1 r . . ` . re g 
Wilbur Bryan Fichter, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering | i; 
B.S. 1957, Wake Forest College; M.S. 1966, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Uni 
Ph.D. 1969, North Carolina State University 
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Jonathan D. Fife, Professor of Education 
B.B.A. 1965, University of Massa husetts; M.S. 1970, St 
Ed.D. 1975, Pennsylvania State University 


Nicolae Filipescu, Professor of Chemistry 


ate University of New York at Albany: 


Ph.D. 1957, University of Industrial Chemistry, Polytechnical Institute Rumania; Ph.D. 1964, M.D 
1975, George Washington University 
Judith L, Findley, Adjunct Instructor in Teacher Education 


B.S. 1965, Northwestern 1 niversity; M.A. in Ed. 1972, ( 


Robert Michael Finn, Professorial 
Telecommunication 
B.S 1959, Le Moyne College; Ph.D. 1969 Syracuse 


;eorge Washington University 
Lecturer in Engineering and in 


University 
M 


artha Finnemore, Assistant Professor of International Affairs 


J.A. 1982, Harvard University; M.A. 1984, University of Sydnev Australia; M.A 
1991, Stanford University 


ary M. Fiskum, Associate Professor of Biot hemistry and 
Medicine 


1988, Ph.D 


of Emergency 


K B.A. 1973 University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D 1977, St. Louis University 
*9nneth S. Flamm, Adjunct Professor of Ec onomics and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1973 Stanford University; Ph.D. 1979, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


arty Allen Fletcher, Associate Professorial 


Lecturer in Engineering 
BS. in E.E 


1959, Colorado State University; M.S. 1961, Massac husetts Institute of Tect 
* Thomas Foggin, Professorial Lecturer in Geography 

J.A. 1960. 1 niversity of Virginia; M.A 
V niversity of Montana 

InCy Fon, Assistant Professor of Economics 
E B.A 1971, Wisconsin State University; M.A. 1975, M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1981 
mest Harvey Forman, Professor of Management Science 


B.S ,1964, University of Rochester; M.S. 1969 J 
, ^shington University 


inology 


1969, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1980, 


University of Kansas 


ohns Hopkins University; D.Sc. 1975 George 
"lan Forst, Visiting Assistant Professor of Management Science 

C} S. 1964 M.B.A. 1965, University of California, Los Angeles 

"latles William Fotis, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

J ^ 1937, M.A. 1939, Tufts University; Ph.D 1959, American University 
ohn D 


avidson Frame, Professor of Management Science 


Mi ^. 1967 College of Wooster; M.A. 1969 Ph.D. 1976, American University 

n l MT > - ò . 

chael J. Francis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 

Cal F A. 1973, The Maryland Institute, College of Art; M.F.A 1978, George Washington University 
-alvi 


: n Charles Frantz, Associate Professorial 
>. 1959, 
Washingtor 
Uglas CÇ, 

3.A. 1965 
Ode 


Lecturer in Engineering 
University of Illinois; B.S. 1969 Naval Postgraduate School; M.S. 1980. George 

1 University 

Frechtling, Visiting Associate Professor of Travel and Tourism 
s Hamilton College; M.Phil. 1970, Ph.D 1973, George Washington University 

a tick Stuart French, Professor of Philosophy; Vice President for 
academic Affairs 

1954, Kenvon College; M.Div. 1957, E 


'he episcopal Divinity School; S.T.M. 1965, Union 
Ne pa al Seminary; Ph.D. 1971 George Washington University 
B ES Benjamin Freund, Professor of Special Education 
Rob "^ 1968, University of Minnesota; M.A. 1973, Ed.D. 1981, George Washington University 
e P ‘ "o : ; 
B + M. Frieden, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Telecommunication 
Arthy : 1977, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1980, University of Virginia 
ur Danie] Friedman, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Mely; 201: B.S. in E.E. 1962, M.S. in EE. 1963, Ph.D 1965, Columbia University 
Melvin “SSS n. - ero ` 
BS ,,,9rvey Friedman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ho 1962, M.S 1964, Ph.D. 1969, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S 1981, M.S. 1983, Johns 
$ pkins University 


hard C p - OF 

o»; Fritsch, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 

Yuen S 773, Lawrence University; M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1986, George Washington University 
; wn Fu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


One ^ 
Inver: Taipei Institute of Tec hnology, Taiwan; M.S. 1959, Kansas State University; Ph.D. 1975, 
“Suy of Kansas 


en S ? FU | 
B.A “ Souther Fuller, Professor of Urban and Regional Planning 
962, Rutgers University; 


Iniversity M.C.P. 1964, University of Mississippi; Ph.D. 1969, Cornell 
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Jesse Warren Fussell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, Louisiana State University; M.S. 1972, DSc. 1981, George Washington University 
Mary Hatwood Futrell, Instructor in Education 
B.S. 1962, Virginia State College; M.A. 1968, George Washington University 
Lynne M. Gallagher, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Telecommunication 
B.A. 1960, Stanford University; M.B.A. 1984, M.S. 1985, University of Colorado 
Michael Graham Gallagher, Professor of Accountancy 
B.A. in Govt. 1960, J.D. 1964, LL.M. 1971, George Washington University 
Virginia 
Linda Lou Gallo, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
B.S. 1959, West Virginia University; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, George Washington University 
Robert Charles Gallo, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
B.A. 1959, Providence College; M.D. 1963, Thomas Jefferson University 
Donald J. Gantzer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, M.S. 1965, Ohio State University; M.A. 1979, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
University 
Robert Norton Ganz, Jr., Professor of English 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1959, Harvard University 
Jorge Garcia, Assistant Professor of Human Services 
B.S. 1977, Universidad Catolica de Chile; M.S. 1984, Dr.Rehab. 1988, Southern Illinois l 
at Carbondale 
Oscar Nicolas Garcia, Professor of Engineering and Applied. Science 
B.S. 1961, M.S. 1964, North Carolina State University; Ph.D. 1969, University of Maryland 
Phillip E. Gardner, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Administrative 
Sciences 
B.A. 1960, U.S. Naval Academy: M.S. 1970, Naval Postgraduate School; M.S. 1990, George 
Washington University 
Eleanor Radcliffe Garner, Associate Professorial Lecturer in English 
B.A. in Ed. 1939, M.A. in Ed. 1941, George Washington University; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 197 1, 
Georgetown University 
Nathan Conant Garner, Associate Professor of Theatre Ke 
B.A. 1963, Tufts University; M.A. 1966, University of North Carolina; Ph.D. 1986 University 
Michigan 
Kevin George Garrahan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1977, University of Massachusetts; M.S. 1982, George Washington University 
Carleton Theodore Garrett, Professor of Pathology and of Genetics 
B.A. 1962, Lehigh University; M.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1977 Universit 
Wisconsin 
Lloyd Bernard Garrett, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; Ph.D. 1971, Nort 
Carolina State University 
Charles Alexander Garris, Professor of Engineering 
B.E. 1965, State University of New York, Maritime College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, State 
University of New York at Stony Brook 
Victoria Garshnek, Assistant Research Professor of International Aff 
B.S. 1979, Oral Roberts University; M.S. 1982, Ph.D. 1985, University of Oregon 


Joseph Lewis Gastwirth, Professor of Statistics and Economics 


B.S. 1958, Yale University; M.A. 1960, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1963, Columbia 
Harry Irving Gates, Associate Professor of Sculpture 
B.F.A. 1958, M.F.A. 1960, University of Illinois 
Michael Paul Gaus, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1959, University of Illinois 
Jerry F. Georgatos, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Administrative 
Sciences 
B.S. 1965, California State University, Hayward; M.S. 1968, Stanford University 
Christian Murray-Allen Gerhard, Adjunct Professor of Educational 
Leadership 
B.S. 1944, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1952, Texas Christian University; Ed.D. 1983, George 
Washington University 
Carl H. Gerhold, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering A: 
B.S.M.E. 1970, Ohio Northern University; M.S.M.E. 1972, Ph.D. 1974, Purdue University 
Fariborz Ghadar, Professor of Business Administration 


B.S.(C.E.) 1968, B.S. 1969, M.S.(M.E.) 1970, Massachusetts Institute 
D.B.A. 1975, Harvard University 
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Ahmad Ghamarian, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S 1972, Arya-Mehr | niversity of Technology, Iran; M.S 1977, D.Sc. 1981 George Washington 
University 

Ali Ghovanlou, Professorial 


M.S. 1966, 1 niversity of Mainz, ( 
James B. Gillespie, Adjunct 


Special Education 
B.A. 1951 
Niversity 


Oward Frank Gillette, 


Lecturer in Physics 
;'ermany; Ph.D. 1971 George Washington 1 niversity 
Assistant Professor of Tea her Preparation and 


Pennsylvania State 1 niversity; M.A. in Ed. 1976, Ed.D 1990, George Washington 


Jr., Professor of American Civil 


ization 
. B.A. 1964, Ph.D 1970, Yale University 
Gary L. Gilliland, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Genetics 

B.S 


` 5. 1975, University of Idaho; Ph.D. 1979, Rice { niversity 

Charles Matthew Gilmore, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science: 
Acting Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied Science 

4 BS 1963, M.S. 1964 Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1971 

Gerry Gingrich, Visiting Assistant Professor of 
2Ciences 


University of Maryland; PE 
Administrative 


B.S 1972, University of North ( arolina; M.S. 1980, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1985 
l niversity of Minnesota 

"Ving Isadore Glick, Professor of Mathematics 
Y B.A 1953, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D 1961 
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ty College; M.S. 1963, New York University; D.S 


Michael Stanley Gluck, Professorial Le 
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ssor of Engineering and Applied 
cience 
BSc 1976, 1 niversity of Titograd Yugoslavia; M.S. 1985 Ph.D. 1988, George Washington 
Iniversity 


E - G. Goedde, Associate Professorial 
W l 1979, Christian Brothers College; M.B.A. 1983, George Washington University 
b ter Anthony Goetz, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ro 9(M.E.) 1960, Michigan State University; M.E.A. 1974, George Washington University 
va Stanley Goldfarb, Professor of Economics 
"P 1964, Columbia University; M.A. 1965, M Phil. 1967, Ph.D. 1968, Yale University 
vi 


Goldman, Adjunct Professor of Genetics and Professorial Lecturer in 
lologica] Sciences 


Lecturer in Engineering 


978, University of Texas 


Professor of Biochemistry and Mole 
Paul, * 1959, Wagner College; M.S. 1961, Ph.D 1964, Rutgers Unive 
aG, Gomes, Assistant Clinical Professor of P 
Don; 1980, Duke University; Psy.D 
ol S. Good, Professorial Lecturer in Health Services Management and 
Icy 
BS. 15. : t 
N 1958, Ohio State University; M.H.A 1964, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia 
R er onwealth University 
PE Goulard, Professor of En 
Dig G 1957, Purdue University 
the aff, Associate Professor of Management Science; 
i Schoo] of Business and Public Manageme 
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Unia 04, Mundelein College; M.S. 1965, Ph.D 
( ersity of Illinois 


Alla. 1974, Yale University; M.D. 1 
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"ve L. Goldstein, cular Biology | 
S rsity 


sychology 
1986, Hahnemann University 


gineering and Applied Science 


Associate Dean of 
nt, for Undergraduate 


1969, New York University; M.B A. 1979, 
“Pipe Graham, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 

Mar 1973, Brown University; Ph.D 1983, George Washington University 

TEIA Tanger, Assistant Professor of Management Science 


“atherj * Mount Saint Vincent College; M.B.A. 1980, Ph.D 1990, University of Cincinnati 
Bs on Greaney, Visiting Instructor in Accountancy 

Annie 380, St Joseph's University 
Bs Green, Lecturer in Engineering 


'irginia Commonwealth University; M.S. 1987 George Mason University 
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M.A. 1984, Uni 1990, University of Pennsylvania 
h Arthur Greenberg, Professor of Education 
in Bus.Ed. 1966, Salem State College Ed.M. 1968, Ed.D. 1974 


ics and of Health Care 


Jennifer M. Green, Assistant Professor of English 
s of Edinburgh, Scotland; M.A. 1986, Ph.D 


Josep 
B.S 
Warren Greenberg, Professor of Health Econom 


Boston University 


Sciences 

B.A. 1964, Temple University; M.A. 1965, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1972, Bryn MawT 
College 

Sherwin Greene, 

M.S. in C.R.P. 1960, Illinois Institute of Te hnology 


Professor of Urban and Regional Planning 
B.Arch. 1959 M.F.A. 1982, George 


Washington University 


B.S. 1969, Case Western Reserve University; M.A 1973. Ph.D. 1975, University of Roc hester 
Robert Carl Gresen, Assistant Clinical Professor oj Psvchology 

B.A. 1970, University of Wisconsin Milwaukee; M.A. 1972 Ph.D. 1975, Bowling Green State 

University 
David Alan Grier, Assistant Professor of Statistics 

B.A. 1978, Middlebury College; M.S. 1983 Ph.D. 1986, University of Washington 
Edward Geary Griffin, Professorial Lecturer in History and International 


Affairs 

B.A. 1950, Yale University; M.A 
Michael D. Griffin, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1971, Johns Hopkins University; M.S 1979, University of Southern ( 


1951, Ph.D. 1965, Columbia University 


alifornia; Ph.D. 197% 


University of Maryland 
Fuller Griffith, Assistant Professor of Graphics 
M.F.A. 1969, George Washington University 


B.S. 1952, University of Wisconsin 


William Byron Griffith, Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1958, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1963, 


Catherine Griggs, Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1986, M.A. 1989, George Washington University 
Donald Gross, Professor of Operations Research; Associate 


Research and Graduate Studies 
B.S. 1956, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1959 Ph.D. 1962, Cornell University; P.E 


Phillip Donald Grub, Aryamehr Professor of Multinational Management 


Yale University 


i r 
Vice President Jo 


\ B.A. in Ed. 1953, Eastern Washington State College; M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, George 
Vashington University 
Marina Keet Grut, Lecturer in Dance 
Donald Urban Gubser, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, University of Illinois 
Carl F. Gudenius, Assistant Professor of Theatre 
B.A. 1980, Providence College; M.F.A. 1983, Wayne State University 
Murli Manohar Gupta, Professor of Mathematics hewan: 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Agra University, India; M.S. 1969 Ph.D. 1971, University of Saskat¢ 
Canada 
Zsuzsanna Gyorky, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1982, University of Minnesota 
Sheldon Edward Haber, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1954, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 19 
Herman Haberman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering anil 
B.S. 1964, Pratt Institute; M.S. 1966, Adelphi University; Ph.D. 1975, University of Wisco 
Helmut Haberzettl, Assistant Professor of Physics 
M.Sc. 1975, Ph.D. 1979, University of Bonn, Germany 


Michel Ramzi Habib, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering “iy 
1978, D.Sc. 1988, George Washington Univer 


IniversitY 
58, Johns Hopkins | niversit 


B.Sc. 1973, Cairo University, Egypt; M.E.A 
Robert Arthur Hadley, Associate Professor of History 

B.A. 1959, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1964, University of Pennsylvania 
Gordon Hager, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 

B.S. 1964, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 1970, University of Washington e 
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James K. Hahn, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Scie M 
B.S. 1979 University of South Carolina; M.S. 1981, University of California, Los Angele» 
1983, Ph.D. 1989, Ohio State University 


John Haines, Jenny McKean Moore Writer in Washington 


William Emitt Halal, Professor of Management Science e 
B.S. 1956, Purdue University; M.B.A. 1970 Ph.D. 1971, University of California Berkelé 
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John Frederick Halldane, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, B.Arch. 1961, University of New Zealand; Ph.D. 1968 University of Auckland, New 
Zealand 


Ronald Emerson Hammond, Jr., Visiting Assistant Professor of Operations 
Research 
B.S. 1986, M.S. 1987, Ph.D. 1991, Texas A&M University 

William R. Hancuff, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1966, Loyola University of Louisiana; M.S. 1968, Stanford University; Ph.D 
of Texas 


William C. Handorf, Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1966, M.B.A. 1967, University of Mic higan; Ph.D. 1973, Michigan State University 


Ruth S. Hanft, Professor of Health Services Management and Policy 


B.S. 1949, Cornell University; M.A. 1963, City University of New York, Hunter College; Ph.D 
1989, George Washington University 


1972, University 


; » " ^ | 
Michael Joseph Hanley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1971, Naval Postgraduate School 
Barry Wellesley Hannah, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1973 University of Cincinnati 
on G. Hanson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 


B.S. 1977, U.S. Air Force Academy; M.S. 1981 Air Force Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1987 
University of Central Florida 


Muhammad Ikramul Haque, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.Sc. 1961, Punjab University, Pakistan; B.Sc 
Ph.D. 1973, Colorado State University 
Wiis " ` 
William Walter Hardgrave, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.A. 1959, Princeton University; D Engr. 1962, Johns Hopkins University 
ay Charles Hardin, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, M.S. 1965, Ph.D 1969, Purdue University 
John Hardt, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
A. 1945, M.A. 1948, University of Washington; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, Columbia University 
ntina Harizanov, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
S. 1978, M.S. 1980, University of Belgrade, Yugoslavia; M.A. 1984, Ph.D. 1987 
: Visconsin 
Michael] Mont Harmon, Professor of Public Administration 
E A. 1963, Utah State University; M.P.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Southern California 
dmund Patrick Harper, Associate Professor of Physics | 
J B.S. 1965, University College, Dublin; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, Purdue University 
ohn K, Harper, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 
BA 1967, University of South Florida; M.S. 1969, University of Tennessee: Ph.D 1976, George 
‘ Nashington University 
an Richard Harrald, Associate Professor of Engineering Management 
1964, U.S. Coast Guard Academy; M.A.L.S. 1969, Wesleyan University; M.S. 1978, 
|. aSsachusetts Institute of Technology; M.B.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1982, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
bert Joseph Harrington, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science | 
D; S. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Liverpool, England 
mid Reed Harris, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 
pi : B.S. 1968, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1977, Texas Christian University: 
Je D. 1972, Ohio State University 
ack E. H 
Max. 
"ne Harris, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
1969, Wellesley College; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1974, Clark University 


o > Pi P : ^: ; , | 
st Scott Harrison, Adjunct Instructor in Human Kinetics and Leisure 
?tudies 


1965, Engineering University, Pakistan; M.S. 1970 


Vale 


University of 


arris, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1956, Marquette University 


Joa "i È s ; * 
p Francis Harrop, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
Deb 9. 1947, Mount Mary College; M.F.A. 1976, M.A. 1983, George Washington University 
orah Mary Hart, Assistant Professor of Geography and Regional Science 
1981, B.A. 1983, M.A 1984, University of Witwatersrand, South Africa 
B Jay Hartswick, Associate Professor of Art 


1984 1973, Allegheny College; M.A. 1976, Case Western Reserve University; M.A. 1981, Ph.D 
Li C ' Bryn Mawr College 
BS’ Hartung, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


1985, M.E. 1985, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
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Jerry Harvey, Professor of Management Science 


B.B.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1963, University of Texas 
Lisa St. Clair Harvey, Assistant Professor of Communication 
B.A. 1979 McGill University, Canada; M.S. 1983, € ornell University; Ph.D. 1990 University of 


Washington 

Muriel Hasbun, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1983, Georgetown University; M.F.A. 1989, George Washington University 

Shahin Hashtroudi, Professor of Psy« hology 
B.A. 1971, American University of Beirut Ph.D. 1976, State University of New York at Stony 

Brook 

Salah S. Hassan, 
B.S. 1975, King Saud University, Saudi Arabia; M.S 
1984, Ohio State University 

Frank Hatfield, Associate Professorial Lecturer 
B.A. 1972, University of California; M.B.A. 1976, Temple University 

niversity of Pennsylvania 

Charles R. Hauer, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Ch.E. 1951, M.S.Ch.E. 1959, Pratt Institute 

Oli Havrylyshyn, Professor of Economics and International Affairs 
B.A. 1966, Queen's University, Canada; Ph.D. 1972, Massac husetts Institute of Tec hnology 


Donald Hawkins, Distinguished Research Professor; Professor of Travel and 


Tourism and Research Professor of Medicine 
Pennsylvania; M.A. 1960 Lehigh University; Ed.D 


Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
1977, Oklahoma State University Ph.D 


in Engineering 
;: M.S. 1980, Ph.D. 1982, 


B.A. 1958, King's College 1967, New York 
University 
Rose Oldfield Haves, Assistant Research Professor of Anthropology 
B.S. 1969, State University of New York College at Brockport; M.S 1972, M.A. 1973, Pk 
State University of New York at Buffalo 
V. Robert Hayles, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1970, M.A. 1972, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 1974, University of Colorado f 
Janet Craig Heddesheimer, Professor of Counseling and Research Professor * 
Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences; Associate Dean of the School of 
Education and Human Development 
B.A. 1965, Coe College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Ohio State University 
Hermann Josef Helgert, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1966, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Rachelle Silverman Heller, Associate Professor of Engineering anc 
Science : 
B.S. 1964, State University of New York at Stony Brook; M.S 1972, Ph.D. 1986 University of 
Maryland 
William Price Henderson, 
3.S. 1958, University of Georgia 
Jeffrey Roger Henig, Professor of Political Science 
1. A. 1973, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1977, Northwestern University 
Charles Joseph Herber, Associate Professor of European History 
3.A. 1952, Dickinson College; M.A. 1957 Ph.D. 1965, University of California, Berkeley 
Robert Alexander Herring, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1.S. 1936, M.S. 1938, Georgetown University 
Susan Hertz, Associate Professorial Lectt 
3.A. 1968, Stanford University; M.A. 1969 Ph.D 
Florence E. Hesser, Adjunct Associate Professor of Reading 
3.A. 1963, Purdue University; M.A. 1965, University of Missouri; Ed.D. 1974, Ball State 
University 
E. Hicho, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
George Washington University 


.D. 1975: 


| Applied 


Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.E.A. 1985, George Washington University 


irer in Anthropology 
1974, University of Minnesota 


George 
B.S. 1960, University of Pittsburgh; M.S. 1977, 

Joan L. Hilderbrandt, Instructor in Chemistry 
B.S. 1963, Pennsylvania State University 

Peter Proal Hill, Professor of History and International Affairs 

B.A. 1949, Tufts University; M.A. 1954, Boston University; Ph.D. 1966, George W 
University 

James William Hillis, Professor of Speech and Hearing 
B.S. 1952, University of Nebraska; M.A 1957, University of Maryland; 
University 

Joseph Hilmy, Professor of Accountancy 
B.Com. 1947, M.S. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, University of Aberdeen, Scotland 


ashington 


` e 
Ph.D. 1963, Ohio stat 


Alfred John Hiltebeitel, Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1963, Haverford College; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1973, University of ( hicago 


Harold Clendenin Hinton, Professor of Political Science and International 


Affairs 

B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard University 
Denis Michael Hitchcock, Associate Professor of Art 
d B.A. 1967, University of California, Los Angeles; M.F.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1977 
Caro] Hren Hoare, Professor of Human Services 


B.S. 1962, Carlow College; M.S. 1964, University of North Carolina; Ed.D. 1980. Ge NRE 
Washington University 


Herman Hedberg Hobbs, Professor of Physics 
1 B.S 953, M.S. 1955, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1958, Universitv of Virginia 
Kevin G. Hockett, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1979 Illinois State University; Ph.D. 1986, Cornell University 
“ance Joel Hoffman, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Ri B.S. 1964, ( arnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, Stanford University 
ichard D. Hofler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ri B.S. 1962 University of North Carolina; M.E.A. 1985, George Washington University 
ichard Frank Hoglund, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
R B.S. 1954 M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1960, Northwestern University 
- Michael Holland, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M B.S. 1974, Florida Institute of Technology; M.A. 1982, Central Michigan University 
“ary Alida Holman, Professor of Economics 
D B.A 955, M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1963, George Washington University 
*nnis Howard Holmes, Professor of Education 


B A. 1962 California State University, San Jose; M.A. 1971, Wayne State Universitv Ed.D 
niversity of Southern California 


orothy Evans Holmes, Clinical Professor of Psychology 
d 1963, University of Illinois; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Southern Illinois University 
bert William Holmstrom, Associate Professor of Psychology 
1956, Trinity College, Connecticut; Ph.D. 1965, Duke University 
à Lyon Horrworth, Professor of Education 


N 1952, California State University, Los Angeles; M.A. 1961, California State University 
“orthridge; Ed.D. 1972, American University 


ames ` us a 
nes O, Horton, Professor of American History and Civilization 


Glori 


I 
Tandeis University 


Alex , i " 
“Xander Hoshovsky, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Phi 1952, Saint Mary's University of San Antonio: M A. 1963, George Washington University 
n D. 1973, American University 
Ice ; i TA P 
"P H. Howard, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
È A. 1968, Harvard University; M.D. 1972, University of California, San Francisco 
“Any S ‘ mut. $21 ain 
p und G. Howe, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
Ame 1966, Yale University: M.D. 1970 Colurhbia University; J.D. 1976, Catholic University of 
» Tica 
Le 
-eor ! tL ^ ` ; 
E W. Hoyer, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
Joh 1958 Harvard University; M.D. 1962, University of Minnesota 
ps phang-Cheng Hsing, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Valerie Wail; he qd "ro 
j ailin Hu, Associate Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular 


B yE : 
B : ogy and of Genetics 
Briar 1972, University of Hawaii; Ph.D. 1978, California Institute of Tec hnology 
id "d . " 
"THX Huber, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 


te 1976, M.S. 1979. Villanova University: Ph.D. 1983 George Washington University 
s ,Se Hufford, Professor of Botany 
1961, M A. 1962, Bowling Green State University; Ph.D. 1972, Ohio State University 


-ee Humphrey, Jr., Professor of Anthropology 
Hing I 1962, American University; Ph.D. 1970, University of New Mexico 
Re ‘Ol A. Hung, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
arriet 968, Massachusetts Institute of Tec hnology; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1974, Cornell University 
BS 1; Hunter-Boykin, Assistant Professor of Secondary Education 


George 17, NO 
lge Washington University 


p 


Princeton University 


1964, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A 1970, University of Hawaii; Ph.D. 1973 


1967, National Taiwan University; M.S.E.E. 1970, Ph.D. 1974, University of Massachusetts 


rfolk State University; M.A. 1976, University of the District of Columbia: Ed D. 1983 
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Catherine Hurley, Assistant Professor of Statistics 
B.Sc. 1982, University College, Ireland; M.S. 1984 Ph.D. 1987, University of Washington 

Timothy Ray Husson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.(E.E.) 1976, Manhattan College 

Robert Nicholas Ianacone, Professor of Special Education; Acting 
Dean of the School of Education and Human Development 
B.S. 1968, M.S. 1971, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ed.D. 1976, Un 

Hassan Ibrahim, Visiting Assistant Professor of Business Administration 

Saudi Arabia; M.E.A. 1984, D. Sc. 1988, George Washington 


Associate 


iversity of Florida 


B.Sc. 1980, Riyadh University 
University 

Mohammed Ashraf Imam, Adjunct Associate Professor 0j Engineering 
B.S. 1965, Regional Institute of Technology Ranchi University, India; M.S. 1972, Carnegie 
Universitv; D.Sc. 1978, George Washington University 

John Frederic Ince, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1966, Webb Institute of Naval Architecture; M.S. 1968 Massachusetts Institute 
M.S. 1972, D.Sc. 1978, George Washington University 

Donna Lind Infeld, Professor of Health Services Management and Polic 
of Health Care Sciences; Senior Associate Dean, S« hool of Business anc 
Public Management 

3.S. 1971, Portland State University; Ph.D. 1978, Brandeis University 

Charles Gabriel Interrante, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. 1959, M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1963, Lehigh University 

Telba Zalkind Irony, Assistant Professor of Operations Research 

3.S. 1980, M.S. 1984, University of Sao Paulo, Brazil; M.S. 1987 Ph.D. 1990, University of 

California, Berkeley 


Rita Klein Ives, Professor of Special Education i 
3.S. 1953. University of Pittsburgh; M.A. in Ed. 1957, Ed.S. 1967, Ed.D. 1971, George Washingt 


-Mellon 


of Technology’ 


y and 


niversity 

David Iwamoto, Adjunct Professor of Education 

B.A. 1947, Walla Walla College; M.A. 1948, Columbia Union College; M.A. in Ed. 1952, Ed.D 
1963, George Washington University 

Assistant Professor of Business Administration 


Geryes Moussa Jabbour, ity 
License 1973, 1979, Lebanese University, Lebanon; M.B.A. 1983, George Washington University 

William D. Jackson, Adjunct Professor of Engineering de 
A.R.C.S.T. 1948, University of Strathcly 


3.Sc. 1947, Ph.D. 1960, Glasgow University, Scotland 

ocotiand 

Thomas O. Jacobs, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 

3.A. 1950, M.A. 1954, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1956, University of Pittsburgh 

Linda Jacobs-Condit, Clinical Instructor in Speech and Hearing 

B.A. 1976, M.S. 1978, Tulane University 

Leslie Bravman Jacobson, Associate Professor oj Theatre 

3.S. 1970, Northwestern University; M.F.A. 1974, Boston University 

Steven Mark Janssen, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1980, University of Virginia; M.S. 1987, George Washington University 

Marian Hill Jarrett, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education 
B.S. 1966, West Virginia University; M.A. 1967, Northwestern University; Ed.D. 1985, George 
Washington University 

Mary L. Jasnoski, Assistant Professor oj Psychology 
B.A. 1977, M.A. 1980, Ph.D. 1983, University of Kansas 

Michael David Jasnow, Assistant Clinical Professor oj Psychology d 
B.A. 1973, Clark University; M.A. 1977, New York University; Ph.D. 1983, George Washing 
University 

Robert Lee Jenkins, Associate Clinical Professor of Psyc hology 
B.A. 1972, University of Marvland; M.A. 1974, Loyola College; Ph.D. 1979, Universi 
Oklahoma 

Sarah Bryant Jenkins, Assistant Professor of Business Administrat 
B.S. 1979, Ph.D. 1985, University of South Carolina 

Diana E. Jensen, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1961, University of North Carolina at Greensboro; Ph.D. 1966 Indiana Ur 

Diana Entwisle Johnson, Associate Professor of Biology and of Gene 
B.A. 1970, Cornell College; Ph.D. 1975, University of Chicago 

Edgar M. Johnson, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 
B.S. 1964, Georgia Institute of Technology; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1969, Tufts University 

Kurt Edward Johnson, Professor of Anatomy 

B.S. 1965, Johns Hopkins University; M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1970, Yale University 
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Nancy Diers Johnson, Associate Professor of Dance 


B.S. 1955, University of Minnes ta; M.A. 1966, University of lowa; Ed.D 


1980, University of 
North Carolina at Greensboro 


Stuart E. Johnson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 


and Political Science | 

B.A. 1966, Amherst ( ollege; Ph.D. 1971, Massachusetts Institute of Technology | 
William Reid Johnson, Associate Professor of History and International | 

Affairs 

B.A. 1951, Oberlin ( ollege; M.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1961, University of Washington 


| 
Douglas Linwood Jones, Professor of Engineering 

^ B.M.E. 1963, M.S.E. 1965 D.Sc. 1970, George Washington University: P.E | 
ay Howard Jones, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. 1956 University of Washington; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1968 University of California, Berkelev 
Melvin Wallace Jones, Visiting Instructor of Public Administration 

B.A. 1972 University of lowa; M.P.A. 1975, University of Tennessee 

embert Fred Jones, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
à B.S. 1958 University of Maryland; M.C.E. 1964, Ph.D. 1973, Catholic University of America 
Edward J. Jordan, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 

J.A. 1953 Yale University; Ph.D. 1958, Clark 1 T 


niversity | 
?umit Joshi, Assistant Professor of Economics | 


PA. 1984, Delhi University, India; M.A. 1986, Delhi School of Econom 
Indiana University 


Suresh M. Joshi, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S 1967, Banaras Hindu University, India; M.Tech. 1969, Indian Instit 
1973, Rensselaer Polytec hnic Institute 

‘Va Scheyer Jospe, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Religion 
M.A 1963, Georgetown University 


Fredar; - 
poe rick L. Joutz, Assistant Professor of Economics 
A. 1979 


ute of Technology; Ph.D 


; University of Maryland; M.A. 1982, University of British Col bia, Canada; Ph.D 
CH 1987, University of Washington 
“tistopher Clayton Joyner, Professor of Political Science 


I 
j 1970, M.A. 1972, M.À. 1973, Florida State University; Ph.D. 1977, University of Virginia 
er-N- a . A P 
è Nan Juang, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering | 
197 1969, Cheng Kung University, Taiwan; M.S. 1971, Tennessee Technological l 
374 irginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
etrich Junghenn, Professor of Mathematics 
ni 1964, Albright College; M.A. 1967, Villanova University; Ph.D. 1971, George Washington 
“niversity 
Rol E ; a 
“ert Konrad Kahn, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
: 1946, University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1953, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1957 
ennsylvania State University 
Bet Kurt Kahn, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
i Wa 1951 Cooper Union; M.E.E. 1954, D.E.E. 1960, Polytechnic University 
Michael Ka; li 
Rh lael Kaiser, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
Ap ^- 1977, Franklin and Marshall College; Ph.D. 1987, George Washington University 
4 Os d , á ^ " C . . 
A tolos Konstantinos Kakaes, Assistant Professor of Engineering and 
“\Pplied Science 
)i 1976, M.S. 1977 University of Colorado; Ph.D. 1987, Polytechnic University 
lànne 


Anderson Kammerer, Visiting Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B. 1984, Weslevan College; M.Phil. 1988, George Washington University 
anie] R. r 


B.S ane, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
Uniy,253, George Washington University; B.S.F.S. 1954, J.D. 1956, LL.M 1964, Georgetown 
" Versity 


Kaplan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Steph LE 73, University of Missouri; M.E.A. 1985, George Washington University 
B En Arnold Karp, Associate Professor of Psychology 
A. 1949, ( 
"Search: p 


Jniversity; Ph.D 


sity University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1952, New School for Social 


oll 768, M.S 1969, Northwestern University; J.D. 1972, Boston University 
àh Katbab, Visiting Assistant Professor of Engineering 

Ree Applied Science 

SEE 197; 


5, Pahlavi University, Iran; M.S.E.E. 1980, Ph.D 1983, Ohio State University 


IP 
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Constantine J. Katsanis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Eng. 1979, M.Eng. 1982, Concordia University 

Irving Jack Katz, Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1956, City University of New York, Brooklyn ( ollege; M.A. 1958, Ohio State University 
Ph.D. 1964, University of Maryland 

Judith G. Kauffman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.F.A. 1968, Cornell University; M.F.A. 1981, Antioch University 


Roger Emanuel Kaufman, Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Tufts University; M.F.A. 1965, Yale University; M.E. 1968 Ph.D. 1969, Rensselaer 


Polytechnic Institute; P.E 
Thomas Whitney Kavanagh, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1986, University of New Mexico; M.A. 1980, George Washington University 

James Edwin Kee, Associate Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1966, University of Notre Dame; J.D. 1969, M.P.A. 1977, New York University 
Alexandria Lee Keeble, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.F.A. 1983, University of Georgia; M.A. 1985, George Washington University 
Azer Kehnemui, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1963, University of Illinois; D.Sc. 1975, George 
Washington University 
Peter R. Keiller, Visiting Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.Sc. 1972, M.S. 1974, Howard University; M.Sc. George Washington University 
Joanne Keene Kelleher, Associate Research Professor of Physiology 
B.S. 1969, St. Louis University; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1976, Boston University 
Eugene Walter Kelly, Jr., Professor of Counseling and Human Services 
B.A. 1958, M.Div. 1962, Josephinum College; M.Ed. 1969 Ph.D. 1971, University of South 
Carolina 
Thomas William Kelly, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1956, Temple University 
Katherine Ash Kennedv, Associate Professor of Pharmacology and of 
Genetics 
B.A. 1973, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1977, University of Iowa 
Robert Emmet Kennedy, Jr., Professor of European History 
B.A. 1963, Johns Hopkins University; M.A 1965, Boston College; Ph.D. 1973, Brandei 
Robert Wayne Kenny, Professor of History; Dean of Columbian College an 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
B.J. 1953, University of Texas; M.A. 1957, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1963, University 
Chicago; M.F.A. 1984, George Washington University 
Stephen Gabriel Kent, Associate Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1956, M.D. 1960, Case Western Reserve University 
Norayr Krikor Khatcheressian, Associate Professor of Physics; Associat 
Dean of Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Scien 
for Administrative Services 
B.A. 1960, M.A. 1963, George Washington Universitv; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 
Ram K. Khatri, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering , phD 
B.S. 1952, Agra University, India; B.E. 1956, Sagar University; M.S. 1961 Lehigh University: 
1971, University of Maryland 
Khalilollah Khozeimeh, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1965, M.S. 1967, D.Sc. 1974, George Washington University 
Dina Rizk Khoury, Assistant Professor of History p 
B.A. 1977, University of California, Riverside; M.A. 1980, Ph.D. 1987, Georgetown Univers! ES 
Gershon Kieval, Associate Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
Political Science 
B.A. 1975, Harvard University; M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1980, Johns Hopkins University 
Jondae Kim, Visiting Instructor of Accountancy 
M.B.A. 1983, Seoul National University, Korea 
Young C. Kim, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
M.A. 1956, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1958, University of Pennsylvania 
H. Steven Kimmel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Ho 
B.S. 1968, University of Maryland; M.E.A. 1972, D.Sc. 1983, George Washington Universi 
Randall L. Kincaid, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1977, Stanford University 
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Phyllis Dawn Kind, Professor of Microl 
and of Genetics 
B.A. 1955, Montana State University: M.S 1956, Ph.D 


Michael King, Professor of Chemistry 


iology and Immunology, of Medicine, 


1960, University of Michigan 


B.S. 1966, Illinois Institute of Technology; M.A. 1967, Ph.D 1970, Harvard University 
David T Kingsbury, Professor of Mic robiology and Immunology 
B.S 


1962, M.S. 1965, University of Washington; Ph.D. 1971 
Ali Muhlis Kiper, Professor of Engineering 


M.S. in M.E. 1950, Technical University of Istanbul, Turkey; M.S. in M.E 1954, Ph.D 
Purdue University; P.E 


Sheila Nataraj Kirby, Associate Professorial 
B.A. 1965, Loreto Convent ( ollege, India; M.A 
1983, George Washington Universitv 

Sanaullah Kirmani, Visiting Research Professor of Mar 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1966, Ph.D 1974, Michigan State University 

Arthur David Kirsch, Professor of Statistics and of Psy hology 

$ B.A. 1955 George Washington University; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1957 Purdue 

Zeey Kitov, 
Science 
M.S. 1959, Ph.D 


University of California, San Diego 
1956 


Lecturer in Economics 
1970, University of Michigan; M.Phil. 1980 Ph.I 


agement Science 


University 


Associate Research Professor of Engineering and Applied 


1968, Moscow Institute of Communication Engineers, U.S.S.R 
Arjo Klamer, Associate Professor of Economics 
Ph.D. 1981, Duke University 
eter Flindell Klarén, Professor of History and International Affairs 
_ B.A. 1960, Dartmouth College; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, University of California. Los Angeles 
usan Klein, Adjunct Instructor in Special Education 
A A. in Ed. 1978, George Washington University; M.S 
ladislay Klein, Professor of Engineering 
Mec h.Engr. 1954, Tec hnical University, Czechoslovakia; Ph.D 1974, Cranfield 
\ Technology England 
Mark S, Klock, Associate Professor of Business Administration 


B.A 1978, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D 1983, Boston College; J.D. 1988 
Maryland 


lilip Klubes, Professor of Pharmacology 


3S. 1956 City University of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1959, Ph.D 1962, University of 
M innesota 


arles E 
BES. 1 


1988, Johns Hopkins University 


Institute of 


University of 


ugene Knadler, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
965, Johns Hopkins University; M.S. 1983, D.Sc 1989, George Washington University 
"eph Alexander Knight, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


C S.E.E.) 1963, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S.(E.E.) 1965, Ph.D 
"eorgia Institute of Technology 
Rob 


ert Earle Knowlton, Associate Professor of Biology 
St ^. 1960, Bowdoin College: Ph.D. 1970, University of North Carolina 
- phen Jeffery Koch, Assistant Professorial Lect 
Ca 1967, Memphis State University 
“Tol Anne Kochhar, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
M. S 1975, University of Maryland; M.A 1981, Ed.D. 1987, George Washington University 
arilyn Jean Koering, Professor of Anatomy 
Ri } ^. 1960, College of St. Scholastica; M.S. 1963, Ph.D 1967, University of Wisconsin 
“ard William Kopka, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
"ar vt. 1961, M.S.E.E. 1966, University of Pittsburgh 
5 Edip Korman, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
sta S. 1985, M.S 1987, Ph.D. 1990, University of Maryland 
: roula Kostaki-Gailey, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Teacher Education 
Bil 1967, University of North Carolina at Asheville; M.A 
Jose ^ 1978, University of North Carolina at Greensboro 
Boh Daniel Kotulski, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Jose 1975, M.S. 1977, University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 
; ph T. Kovack, Adjunct Instructor in Teacher Education 
Ger l 1970, Catholic University of America; M.A 1979, George Washington University 
+ id Joseph Kowalski, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 


1968 


urer in Engineering 


1971, Western Carolina University 


Unj, 1968. Marshall University; M.S. 1970, University of Arkansas; D.Sc. 1983, George Washington 
Br Sity 
Uc be aM s i SiS 
Bg Michael Kramer, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
S.M.S d 


1972, Ph.D. 1979, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


a 
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Edith Kramer, Adjunct Associate Professor of Art Therapy 
Joseph Henry Kravitz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1957, Syracuse University; M.S. 1975, M.Phil. 1977, Ph.D. 1983, George Washington 
University 
Ruth Marilyn Krulfeld, Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1956, Brandeis University; Ph.D. 1974, Yale University 
John F. Kuehls, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1982, M.S. 1983, University of Akron; Ph.D. 1988, University of Maryland 
Joel Corneal Kuipers, Associate Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1976, Calvin College; M.Phil. 1978, Ph.D. 1982, Yale University 
Gary Bruce Kulik, Associate Professorial Lecturer in American Civilization 
B.A. 1967, St. Michael's College; Ph.D. 1980, Brown University 
Joseph H. Kullback, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A. 1955, George Washington University; M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1961, Stanford University 
Walter Kulyk, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.C.E. 1970, M.S.C.E. 1971, University of Akron 
Ajit Kumar, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology and of 
Genetics 
Ph.D. 1968, University of Chicago 
Frederick Charles Kurtz, Professor of Accountancy S 
B.S. in Com. 1948, University of Virginia; M.B.A. 1949, University of Pennsylvania; C.P.A 1952, 
State of Maryland 
Tamami Kusuda, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1947, Tokyo University, Japan; Ph.D. 1955 University of Minnesota 
, . " " ^ 9210 ^ $ 
Bruce L. Kutnick, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Administative Science 
B.S. 1967, Wayne State University; Ph.D. 1984, Massachusetts Institute of Tec hnology 


John E. Kwoka, Jr., Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1967, Brown University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 


Nicholas Kyriakopoulos, Professor of Engineering 
B.E.E. 1960, M.S. in Engr. 1963, D.Sc. 1968, George Washington University 

John Marion Lachin III, Professor of Statistics; Director of the Biostatistics 
Center 
B.S. 1965, Tulane University of Louisiana; Sc.D. 1972, University of Pittsburgh 


Melvin Paul Lader, Professor of Art 
B.A. 1969, M.A. 1973, State University of New York at Albany; Ph.D. 1981, University of 


Delaware 
à , i i ) ee 
Marcel Chotkowski La Follette, Associate Research Professor of Science @ 
Technology Policy 
B.S. 1967, University of Arkansas; M.S. 1968, Boston University; Ph.D. 1979, India 
Jerry Lee Lake, Professor of Photography 
B.F.A. 1966, Virginia Commonwealth University; M.F.A. 1968, Ohio University 
Peter S. Lam, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1967, Oregon State University; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Stanford University 
James C. Lamb III, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1947, Virginia Military Institute; M.S. 1948, Sanitary Engineer 1952, D.Sc. 1953, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Paul A. Lamb, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering p.c 
B.S.(E.E.) 1960, University of Arizona; M.B.A. 1973, University of California, Los Angeles; ^" 
1982, George Washington University 
Kuang-Kuo Gordon Lan, Professor of Statistics 
B.S. 1966, M.S. 1968, Taiwan University; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1974, Columbia University 


Judith A. Landau, Adjunct Instructor in Education 
B.A. 1962, City University of New York; M.A.T. 1985, George Washington University 
Roger Henry Lang, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S.E.E. 1962, M.S.E.E. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Polytechnic University 
Phyllis Ann Langton, Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1961, M.A. 1962, California State University, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1968, Univ 
California, Los Angeles 
Nicholas Lappas, Associate Professor of Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1964, Thiel College; M.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, Duquesne University 
James F. Larner, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Scier.ces 
B.S. 1974, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.S. 1980, University of Connecticut 
Stephanie Greco Larson, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1981, University of Central Florida; M.S. 1983, Ph.D. 1987, Florida State University 


na University 


ersity of 


William Stone Lassiter, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1971, North Carolina State University; M.S. 1968, M.B.A. 1973. ( ollege of 
William and Mary 

Geza Peter Lauter, Professor of Business Administration 


B.A. 1954, Institute for Foreign Languages, Hungary; B.A. 1962, M.B.A. 1964. Ph D. 1968 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Robert Alan Lavine, Associate Professor of Physiol 
B.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1969, University of ( hicago 

George Robert Lawrence, Associate Professorial 
B.S. in E.E. 1964, Widener College; M.S. 1973 Engr 


ogy and of Neurology 


Lecturer in Engineering 
1978, George Washington University 
Obert Edward Lawrence, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1968 M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Edward Pitt Lawson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1951, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1955, New York University 
An Thanh Le, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(E.E.) 1976, M.S. 1978, George Washington University 


William Matthew Leach, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 


J B.A. 1956, Berea College; M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Tennessee Knoxville 


ames H. Lebovic, Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A 1973, California State University, Long Beach; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1981, University of Southern 
California 

amela Jeanne Leconte, Adjunct Instructor in Special Education 


B.A 1968, Millersville University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1981 Loyola College 


“Award L, Lee II, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
j B.S 1971, M.S. 1973, American University 
‘mes Der-Yi Lee, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S 1964, National Taiwan University; M.S 1967, Rice University; Ph.D. 1971, Princeton 
ji Diversity 
n Hsia Lee, Adjunct Instructor in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
1973, National Chengchi University, Taiwan; M.A. 1983, ( 


seorge Washington 1 


Os ‘ r Miu» : 
seph Way Lee, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M 1973, California State University M.E.A. 1988, D.Sc. 1990, George Washington University 
“Yma Pike Lee, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
1957, Cornell University; M.S. 1959, Ph D. 1962, l 


niversity 


Jniversity of Illinois 
e TAP 7 ; à 

nsselaer W, Lee, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 

i ^. 1959, Princeton University; M.A. 1963, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1973, Stanford University 
0 , , ` 

v Lee, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ti S. 1972 George Washington University 

p N. Lee, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 

Pis E.E. 1962, Cheng Kung University, Taiwan; M.S.E.E. 1965, Illinois Institute of Technology 

D. 1972 University of Wisconsin 


On; ? 
nald Richard Lehman, Professor of Physics 


N 1962, Rutgers University; M.S. 1964, Air Force Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1 
ay ashington University 

p ence Martin Leibowitz, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
ù 1960, M.S. 1964, New York University; D.Sc. 1978 George Washington University 
Bene Barry Leiderman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ste ‘^ 1965, M.L.S. 1967, University of Maryland; M.S. 1970, Ohio State University 
Phen B. Leighton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
©. 1968, Yale University; M.S. 1969, D.Sc. 1976, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Hilary Madoo Lengermann, Professor of Sociology 

1963, Oxford University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1969, Cornell University 


970, George 


atricia 


D, Je 


1969, 


e University of Pennsylvania; M.Div. 1966, Andover Newton Theological School; M.S. 
‘chard 


ale University; Ph.D 1981, Boston College 
M. Lenoir, Assistant Professor of Strategic Management 


, Texas A&M University; M.B.A. 1973, University of Texas; D.B.A. 1987, University of 


Leg I È ye Z 
Bs. ~€onard, Professor of Education 
Kare, 1961, University of Utah; M.S. 1967, Ed.D. 1969, Utah State University 
BA Lee Levenback, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
198 1972, State University of New York at Stony Brook; M.A. 1975, ( 
niversity of Maryland 
BA iv. Levin, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
334, M.A 1935, Ph.D. 1937, University of Wisconsin 


*eorgetown University; Ph.D 


p? 
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Joseph Benjamin Levy, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1943, University of New Hampshire; M.S. 1945, Ph.D. 1948 Harvard University 
Bernard Thomas Lewis, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1943 S. Military Academy: M.A. 1950, Columbia University; D.Sc. 1979, Pacific 
John Frederick Lewis, Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1959, M.S. 1960, Victoria University, New Zealand; D.Phil 
Martin W. Lewis, Assistant Professor of Geography and Regional Science 
B.A. 1979, University of California, Santa Cruz; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1987, University of California, 
Berkeley 
William H. Lewis, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1953, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1960, American University 
Harold Liebowitz, L. Stanley Crane Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.Ae.E. 1944, M.Ae.E. 1946, D.Ae.E. 1948, Polytechnic University; P.E 
Jay Liebowitz, Professor of Management Science 
B.B.A. 1979, M.B.A. 1980, D.Sc. 1985, George Washington University 
Marilyn Louise Liebrenz-Himes, Associate Professor of Business 
Administration 
B.A. 1966, Wheaton College; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1980, Michigan State University 


Hubert Whitman Lilliefors, Professor of Statistics 
B.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1964, George Washington University; M.A. 1953, Michigan State University 


Chan-Jane Lin, Assistant Professor of Accountancy 
B.A. 1979, National Taiwan University; M.B.A. 1982, University of Maryland 


Robert E. Lindberg, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering m 
M.S. 1976, University of Virginia; Sc.D. 1982, Colum 


University 


1964, Oxford University 


B.S. 1974, Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
niversity 

Carl Arne Linden, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
B.A. 1951, Syracuse University; M.A. 1956, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1966, George Washingt 
University 

Roy Charles Lindholm, Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1959, University of Michigan; M.A. 1963, University of Texas 
University 

Craig William Linebaugh, Professor of Speech and Hearing and Rese 
Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1970, Lebanon Valley College; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1975 Temple University " 

Donald C. Linkowski, Professor of Counseling and Research Professor of 


Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1961, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, State University of New York at Buffalo 


Joel Arthur Lipkin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering meri? 
B.A. 1974, George Washington University; M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1979 Catholic University O A 
Diana Leigh Lipscomb, Associate Professor of Biology 
B.A. 1976, Agnes Scott College; Ph.D. 1982, University of Maryland 
Shih-Chi Liu, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1960, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, University of ( 
John D. Liveris, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.M.E. 1974, Tufts University; M.E.A. 1976, George Washington University 
Steven L. Livingston, Assistant Professor of Political Communication 
B.A. 1981, University of South Florida; M.A. 1984, Ph.D. 1990, University of Washington 
John Lobuts, Jr., Professor of Management Science rc versity 
B.S. 1957, Fairmont State College; M.A. in Ed. 1965, Ed.D. 1970, George Washington Univ 
Norma Maine Loeser, Professor of Management 
B.A. 1958, M.B.A. 1967, D.B.A. 1971, George Washington University 
Murray Howard Loew, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S.E.E. 1965, Drexel University; M.S.E.E 1967, Ph.D. 1972, Purdue University; P. E À 
John Mortimer Logsdon, Professor of Political Science and Internation 


Affairs 
B.S. 1960, Xavier University, Ohio; Ph.D. 1970, New York University ] 
i > apak . ADD 
Rainald Lóhner, Associate Research Professor of Engineering and Apr 
Science 
M.Sc. 1982, Technical University of Brunswick, Germany; Ph.D. 1984, Universit 
Swansea, Wales 
Jancis V. Long, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1961, London School of Economics; M.A. 1971, University of Chicago; Ph.D 
of London 


Ph.D. 1967, Johns Hopkins 
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Richard W. Longstreth, Associate Professor of Architectural History 
B.A. 1968, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1977, 1 niversity of California, Berkeley 
Sebastian R Lorigo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.S. 1970 Philadelphia College of Textiles and Science; M.B.A. 1975 Widener Cx 
Gerald Dean Love, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. in C.E. 1949, M.S. in C.E. 1956, Iowa State University; D.Eng. 1975, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 


lege 


John Carl Lowe, Professor of Geography and Regional Science 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1960 George Washington University; Ph.D. 1969, Clark University 
Maureen A. Lucia, Adjunct Instructor in Teacher Education 
B.A. 1971, Mount St. Mary College; M.A. 1972, Columbia University 
James Mic hael Luckring, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1973, M.S. 1974, Purdue 1 niversity; Ph.D. 1985, North Carolina State University 
Sharon H Lynch, Assistant Professor of Teacher Preparation and Special 
Education 
B.S. 1968, M.A. 1972 Ph.D. 1984, Wayne State University 
lliam Francis Lynch, Associate Professor of Education 


B.A. 1973, University of North Carolina; M.A. 1976, University of Iowa; Ph.D. 1984 


University of 
Maryland 


Ordon Edward Lyon, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964 Michigan Technological University; M.S. 1966, M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1972, University of 
Michigan 
ichard Charles Macon, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BSE E. 1969, University of South Alabama; M.S.E. 1971, Ph.D. 1973 Southern Methodist 
Niversity 
ames Hunt Maddox, Professor of English 
B.A 1965, Princeton University; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1969, Yale | niversity 
nda Marie Maddox, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
A. 1972, M.A. 1974 Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1978, Southern Illinois 
Se Mage, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
Sh >. 1956, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1963, Columbia 1 niversity 
i eila S. Magula, Adjunct Instructor in Special Education 


B.S 1966, Radford University; M.S. 1973, Old Dominion University Ed.S. 1987, George 
Washington 1 niversity 


University 


aliq Mahmood, Professor of Engineering 
197 1950, B.S. 1953, Panjab University, Pakistan; M.S. 1964, University of Washington; Ph.D 


Ba 1, Colorado State University 
los 


3m M. Mahmoud, Associate Professor of Statistics 
W 9. 1976, B.S. 1979, Cairo University, Egypt; M.S. 1981, Ph.D. 1983, Ohio State University 
le " . ^n 2 
ndy Maiorana, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
Pet A 1961, American | niversity; M.A. 1976, George Washington University 
vi ? . , ^ r B . ; 
RN. Majumdar, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
S 1971, Indian Institute of Technology Kharagpur; M.S. 1973, University of Michigan; Ph.D 


am Catholic University of America 
SN C. Malaro, Professor of Museum Studies 
Pay * 1954, Regis College; LL.B. 1957, Boston College 
^ Bernard Malone III, Associate Professor of Business Administration 


Uni, 1952, U.S. Military Academy; M.S. in Per.Ad. 1969 D.B.A. 1973, George Washington 
J M hivetsity 
Ose T : k : b s 
eph Mancini, jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
Uni 1968, Providence College; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1976, Harvard University; M.S.W. 1987 
ar NS of Maryland 
old c : 
B » George Mandel, Professor of Pharmacology 
Arthy 1944, Ph.D. 1949, Yale University 
"ul Frank Manfredi, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Inve Cooper Union; M.S. 1968, Polytechnic University; D.Sc. 1975 George Washington 
^ "'ersity 
Jaro] i i9 x 
Scis Manheim, Professor of Political Communications and of Political 
‘ence; Director, National Center for Communication Studies 
Edwa 1968, Rice University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, Northwestern University 
"ds Marasc iulo, Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Regional 
n “lence 
Wil ;. 1950, University of Miami 


la á A ' 
Bs E Henry Marlow, Professor of Operations Research 
1947, St Ambrose College; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Iowa 
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William Thomas Marquitz, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.E. 1963, University of Dayton; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1967, Michigan State University 

Carol Dianne Martin, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.A. 1965, Western Maryland College; M.S. 1971, University of Maryland; Ed.D. 1987, George 
Washington University 

John Thomas Martin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1981, J.D. 1984, Case Western Reserve University 

Terrence Joseph Martin, Instructor in Counseling 
B.A. in Ed. 1976, M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1981, George Washington University 

Alicia Martinez, Assistant Professor of Secondary Education 
B.A. 1978, M.S. 1980, Texas A&I University; Ed.D. 1989, University of Houston 

Pamela A. Mason, Clinical Instructor in Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1974, Mary Washington College; M.Ed. 1975, University of Virginia 

Shelley Ellen Smith Mastran, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
and Regional Science 
B.A. 1965, Vassar College; M.A. 1974, George Washington University 

Anthony James Mastro, Professor of Accountancy 
B.S. 1951, M.B.A. 1953, New York University; M.A. 1963, University of Notre Dame; ( 
State of New Jersey 

Candance Mathews, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
B.A. 1972, Depauw University; M.S. 1978, Indiana University 

John Cornelius Mathews III, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
J.D. 1963, University of Tennessee 

Ward Douglas Maurer, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1958, University of Chicago; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of California, Berkeley 

Linda Hanrahan Mauro, Assistant Professor of Secondary Education a 
B.A. 1971, Boston College; M.S. 1972, University of Pennsylvania; Ed.D. 1983, Rutgers Univers? a 

Catherine Mavriplis, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Scient 
B.Eng. 1983, McGill University, Canada; S.M. 1986, Ph.D. 1989, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Leonard C. Maximon, Research Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1947, Oberlin College; Ph.D. 1952, Cornell University 

Paul D. Maycock, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1957, M.S. 1962, lowa State University 

Paul Mazel, Professor of Pharmacology and of Anesthesiology 
B.S. 1946, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University; M.S. 1955, 
University; Ph.D. 1960, Vanderbilt University 

Amy Jo Mazur, Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1971, M.A. 1974, Ed.D. 1977, George Washington University 

Thomas Andrew Mazzuchi, Associate Professor of Operations Research 
B.A. 1978, Gettysburg College; M.S. 1979, D.Sc. 1982, George Washington University 

David Willard McAleavey, Professor of English; Associate Dean of 
Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, for 
Student Services 
B.A. 1968, M.F.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Cornell University 

Edward McCafferty, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, Wilkes College; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Lehigh University 

Eileen Taylor McClay, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1966, M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1987, George Washington University 

Cynthia McClintock, Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1967, Harvard University: M.A. 1968, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Garth Philip McCormick, Professor of Applied Science 
B.A. 1956, Oberlin College; M.A. 1959, University of Michigan 

Jane Ann McDonald, Associate Professor of Education j state 
B.A. 1961, University of Florida; M.Ed. 1979, Ed.D. 1987, Virginia Polytechnic Institute an^ * 
University 

Michelle Carter McElvaney, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engin 
B.A. 1977, Loyola College (Maryland); M.A. 1980, University of Maryland 

Dorn Charles McGrath, Jr., Professor of Urban and Regional Planning 
B.A. 1952, Dartmouth College; M.C.P. 1959, Harvard University 

Michael Francis McGrath, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering „niversity 
B.S. 1970, M.S. 1972, Catholic University of America; D.Sc. 1986, George Washington Uni 
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Marlene C. McGuirl, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Environmental 
Studies 
B.A. 1959, Indiana University; J.D. 1963, DePaul University; M.A. 1965, Rosarv College; LL.M 
1978, George Washington University 

Graham Wilson McIntyre, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1953, U.S. Military Academy; M.S. 1966, University of Southern California 

Keith Hollis McKenney, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biochemistry and 
Molecular Biology and of Genetics 
B.S. 1974, American University; Ph.D. 1982, Johns Hopkins University 

James M. McMic hael, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1966, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1971, University of Colorado 

Gerald Robert McNic hols, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1965, Case Western Reserve University; M.S. 1966, University of Pennsylvania; D.Sc. 1976 
George Washington | 


University 
Cynthia J. McSwain, Associate Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1972, Vanderbilt University; M.P.A. 1978, Ph.D 1980, University of North Carolina 
Judith A. Meany, Visiting Associate Professor of Urban Planning 
B.A. 1971, George Washington University; M.A. 1974, Catholic University of America; Ph.D. 1989 
University of Maryland 
Asha K. Mehrotra, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S 1961, University of Calcutta, India; M.S. 1965, University of Roorkee, India; M.S. 1968. Nova 
Scotia Technical College, Canada; Ph.D. 1982, Polytechnic University 
Subhash C. Mehrotra, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Tech. 1959, Indian Institute of Tec hnology, Kharagpur, India; M.S. 1967, University of lowa 
Ph.D. 1973, University of California 
Philip G. Meikle, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.M 1961, M.S.E.M. 1965, West Virginia University; M.E.A. 1980, George Washington 
Jniversity 
€nneth Everett Melson, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A 1970, Denison University; J.D. 1973, George Washington University 
Arnold Charles Meltzer, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. in Engr. 1958, M.S. in Engr. 1961, D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University 
Onstantine C. Menges, Research Professor of International Affairs 
J.A. 1960, Columbia College; Ph.D. 1968, Columbia University 
*nry Merchant, Associate Professor of Biology 
S. 1964, M.S. 1966, University of Maryland; Ph.D 1970, Rutgers University 
ernard Matthew Mergen, Professor of American Civilization 
C “A. 1959, University of Nevada; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1968 University of Pennsylvania 
“atl Ronald Merril, Adjunct Professor of Genetics and Professorial Lecturer 
in Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
B.S. 1958, College of William and Mary; M.D. 1962, Georgetown University 
avid John Michel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1964, University of Missouri, Rolla; M.S. 1966, PhD. 1968, Pennsylvania State University 
Milton Mikulas, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
V S. 1961, M.S 1964, Ph.D. 1970, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
8dimir R. Milacic, Distinguished Visiting Professor of Engineering and 
Applied Science 
la Sc. 1968, Belgrade University, Yugoslavia 
"RS R. Millar, Professor of International Affairs; Associate Dean of the 
lliott School of International Affairs 
. 1958, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1965, Cornell University 
"nett Miller, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Da A. 1959, M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, Columbia University 
vid Williamson Miller, Adjunct Associate Professor of Human Resource 
evelopment 


Ed T 1956, Dartmouth College; M.A. 1957, Stanford University; M.A. 1963 Cornell University 
<D, 1977, Temple University 


mec 7 : : 
E Carl Miller, Professor of Psychology 
Joh A. 1958, J.D. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, Yale University 
p Houston Miller, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
Kath] 1976, Oberlin College; Ph.D. 1980, University of Virginia 
B (on R. Miller, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
^. 1972, Mic higan State University; Ph.D. 1981, George Washington University 


Martin 
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Lenore Donna Miller, Curator, Dimock Gallery 
J.A. 1969, Goucher College; M.F.A. 1972, George Washington University 
ian Miller, Professorial Lecturer in American Civilization and Art History 
J.A. 1943, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1962, Columbia 1 
Nancy J. Miller, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
J.S. 1958, University of Missouri; M.A. 1978, George Washington University 
zabeth Ann Mills, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
3.A. 1978, University of Toronto; M.A. 1989, Concordia University, Canada 
Joshua M. Mitchell, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
J.G.S. 1980, M.A. 1984, University of Michigan; M.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1989, University of Chicago 
Mohammad Reza Modarres-Hakimi, Visiting Assistant Professor of Statistics 
3.S. 1981, M.S. 1982, Ph.D. 1990, American University 
Daniel D. Moerder, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
3.S., M.S. 1980, Ph.D. 1984, Drexel University 
Leo Carl Moersen, Associate Professor of Accountancy and Business Law 
J.S. 1976, University of Connecticut; J.D. 1981, College of William and Mary 
Abolghasem Asadi Moghadam, Associate Professorial Lecturer in 
Engineering 
B.S. 1964, Abadan Institute of Technology, Iran; M.S. in Adm. 1973, M.S. 1975, App.Sc. 1980, 
D.Sc. 1986, George Washington University 
Manouchehr Mohajeri, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Sc. 1964, Tehran University, Iran; M.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1977, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Alireza Mokhtari, Assistant Research Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1973, M.S. 1976, Arya-Mehr University of Technology, Iran; M.S. 1977, Ph.D. 1984, 
University of California, Los Angeles 
Lanning Edward Moldauer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1969, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1981, George Washington University 
Samuel Burdick Molina, Associate Professor of Art 
B.A. 1964, M.A. 1969, University of Wyoming 
Clarence Cowan Mondale, Professor of American Civilization 
B.A. 1947, Macalester College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1960, University of Minnesota 
Richard J. Montali, Adjunct Associate Professor of Pathology (Comparativé 
Pathology) 
D.V.M. 1964, Cornell University 
Akbar Montaser, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1969, Pahlavi University, Iran; Ph.D. 1974, Michigan State University ing 
Raymond Clifton Montgomery, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineeri 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, University of Alabama; Ph.D. 1969, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and Sta 
University 
Sharon M. Moody, Assistant Professor of Accountancy = 
B.A. 1976, McKendree College; M.B.A. 1979, Southern Illinois University; Ph.D. 1987, Universi“ 
of Mississippi d 
Terry William Moody, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology €! 
of Genetics 
B.S. 1972, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1978, University of California, Berkeley 
Dorothy Adele Moore, Professor of Education 
B.A. 1954, University of Maryland; M.A. 1959, A.P.C. 1964, Ed.D. 1970, American University 
Mic hael Owen Moore, Assistant Professor of Economics and Internation@ 
Affairs 
B.A. 1979, University of Texas; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1988, University of Wisconsin 
Kim Moreland, Associate Professor of English 


B.A. 1976, Ohio University; M.A. 1978, State University of New York at Binghamton; Pl 


Brown University 


Eugene A. Morelli, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1981, Bucknell University; M.S.E. 1984, Princeton University; D.Sc. 1990, George W 
University 

John Andrew Morgan, Jr., Professor of Political Science and Public Affa!r 
B.A. 1957, Stetson University; M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, Duke University 

David Dunston Moran, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1971, University of Iowa 

Joseph David Morgan, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ; 
B.S. 1959, U.S. Air Force Academy; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1974, Georgia Institute of Technology 
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David William Morris, Assistant Professor of Biological Sciences and of 
Genetics 
B.Sc. 1972, Ph.D. 1976, University of Leeds, England 
Malcolm Harold Morrison, Adjunct Professor of Gerontology 
B.S. 1965, McGill University; M.A. 1967, Boston University; M.P.A. 1968, University of Mic higan 
Ph.D. 1974, Brandeis University 
Michael F. Moses, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.Sc. 1980, Ph.D. 1983, Monash University, Australia 
Daniel Moshenberg, Associate Professor of English 
B.S. 1976, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1977, M.Phil. 1979, Ph.D. 1987, Columbia University 
Faye Stollman Moskowitz, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1970, M.A. 1979, George Washington University 
James Moss, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1968, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1974, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State University 
James Norvel Moss, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1968, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1974, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Vivekananda Mukhopadhyay, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B Tech, 1968, Indian Institute of Technology; M.S. 1970, Sc.D. 1972, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
aniel R. Mulville, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in M.E. 1962, M.S 1966, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1974, Catholic University of 
America 
dward Lile Murphree, Jr., Professor of Engineering Management 
B.S.C.E. 1954, M.A. 1962, University of Mississippi; M.S. 1958, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Ph.D. 1967, University of Illinois 
Arthur Joseph Murray, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
z B.S.E.E. 1975, Lehigh University; M.E.A. 1982, D.Sc. 1989, George Washington University 
Clayman Campbell Myers, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.M.E 1952, University of Pennsylvania; M.S. in Adm. 1977, George Washington University 
M M A. 1979, University of Southern California 
fichael Kenneth Myers, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
T A. 1962, Willamette University; B.S. 1962, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, Columbia University 
homas . Nagy, Associate Professor of Expert Systems 
8) 
Y A. 1965, St. Mary's University; M.S 1970, Trinity University; Ph.D. 1974, University of Texas 
acoub Mohammad Najjar, Visiting Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering 
B.S 1983, Yarmouk University, Jordan; M.S. 1986, Ph.D. 1990, University of Oklahoma 
agirath Narahari, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
E. 1982, Birla Institute of Tec hnology and Science, India; M.S.E. 1984, Ph.D. 1987, University of 
innsylvania 
Oney Weinstein Nashman, Assistant Professor of Human Services 
S. 1956, New York University; M.S. 1957, Smith College 
“*yyed Hossein Nasr, University Professor of Islamic Studies 
B.S. 1954, Massac husetts Institute of Technology; M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1958, Harvard University 
®nry Richard Nau, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs; 
Ssociate Dean of the Elliott School of International Affairs 
"S. 1963, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins 
-niversity 
a Z Y A r bie ‘ 
Pan Kumar Nayak, Associate Professor of Statistics 
Ux 1976, University of Calcutta, India; M.Stat. 1979, Indian Statistical Institute; Ph.D. 1983, 
en d of Pittsburgh 
M enry Naylor, Associate Research Professor of Biochemistry and 
; olecular Biology 


S. 1970, Washington College; M.A. 1972, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1977, University of 
"Xas at Galveston 


"dgar He 
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nry Neal, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
) 1958, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1976, George Washington University 
. Nelson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
S. Ẹ 1981, Old Dominion University 
pA ard Nevius, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
iniy 1967 University of Kansas; M.S. 1969, Kansas State University; Ph.D. 1975, Florida State 
'ersity 
athry > ; ' 
tyn Estelle Newcomer, Professor of Public Administration 
07? n 
1971, M.A. 1974, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 1978, University of lowa 
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David Bruce Newman, Jr., Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.S. 1970, University of Rhode Island; M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1974, Pennsylvania State University; J.D 
1983, American University 
Christopher Ng, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1944, Chiao-Tung University, China; M.S. 1959, University of Connecticut; Ph.D. 1973 
University of Maryland 
David Lee Nicholson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1964, Wichita State University; M.E.E. 1966, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1970 
State University of New York at Buffalo; M.S. in Adm. 1977, George Washington University 
Kenneth Eugene Nideffer, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Purdue University; M.S. 1969, Air Force Institute of Technology; M.B.A. 1975, Auburn 
University; D.Sc. 1988, George Washington University 
David Paine Niles, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Education 
B.A. 1964, St. Lawrence University; M.A. 1974, Western Kentucky University; Ed.D. 1988, George 
niversity 


Washington 
Avise Stuart Nissen, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1966, Florida Presbyterian College; M.A. 1973, University of South Florida; M.S. 1975, Ph.D 
1984, University of lowa 
Walter Robert Nunn, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A. 1957, M.A. 1961, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1972, George Washington 
University 
Stephen O’Brien, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1966, St. Francis College; Ph.D. 1971, Cornell University 
John Francis O’Dea, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering í 
J.S. 1968, Webb Institute of Naval Architecture; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1974, Massachusetts Institute 9 
Tec hnology 
Sheldon W. Odland, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art 
3.A. 1958, Pennsylvania State University 
Lynn R. Offermann, Associate Professor of Psychology 
3.A. 1975, State University of New York College at Oswego; M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1981, Syracuse 
University 
Joseph Robert Offutt, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
J.S. 1965, U.S. Coast Guard Academy; M.S. 1970, Naval Postgraduate School 
Liam O'Grady, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
J.A. 1973, Franklin and Marshall College; J.D. 1977, George Mason University 
Kelly Oliver, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
J.A. 1979, Gonzaga University; M.A. 1980, Ph.D. 1987, Northwestern University 
Sally Ann O'Neill, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering d 
B.A. 1970, Elon College; M.A. 1972, Memphis State University; J.D. 1977, College of William an 
Mary 
. r . + i Jg 
Adeboyejo Adetokunbo Oni, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineerin£ 
B.Sc. 1976, University of Ibadan, Nigeria; M.E.R. 1981, University of Pittsburgh; D.Sc. 1986, 
George Washington University 
Charles O’Rear, Professor of Forensic Sciences e 
B.S. 1957, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S. 1961, M.C. 1964, University 
Richmond; Ph.D. 1970, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University 
Jan Marc Orenstein, Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1963, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1969, M.D. 1971, State University of New York 
Downstate Medical Center 
Mary Louise Ortenzo, Adjunct Instructor in Teacher Education 
B.A. 1964, Mount Mercy College; M.S. 1974, American University 
Robert John Oslund, Professorial Lecturer in Telecommunication 
B.S. 1962, University of Wyoming; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1975, American University 
Lisa E. Osterman, Assistant Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1975, University of Dayton; M.S. 1977, University of Maine; Ph.D. 1982, University ol 
Colorado T 
John Edward Ott, Professor of Health Care Sciences, of Pediatrics, and % 
Health Services Administration 
B.S. 1959, M.D. 1963, University of Pittsburgh 
Marta A. Oyhenart, Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.A. 1979, George Mason University; M.B.A. 1982, George Washington University 
Türker Ozdogan, Professor of Ceramics ere 
Master of Ceramics Diploma 1967, School of Applied Fine Arts, Turkey; M.F.A. 1972, George 
Washington University 


TY AND STAFF OF INSTRU 
Randall Kent Packer, Professor of Biology 
B.S. 1967, Lock Haven State College; Ph.D. 1971, Pennsylvania State University 
Chei-Min Paik, Professor of Accountancy and Quantitative Methods 
B.B.A. 1957, University of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1959, University of California, Los Angeles; D.B.A 
1963, Harvard University 
Nicholas B. Paley, Assistant Professor of Elementary Education 
B.A. 1969, Beloit College; M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1984, University of Wisconsin 
Phyllis Marynick Palmer, Associate Professor of Women's Studies and of 
American Civilization 
B.A. 1966, Oberlin College; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1973, Ohio State University 
Ronald D.F, Palmer, Edgar R. Baker Adjunct Professor of International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1954, Howard University; M.A. 1957, Johns Hopkins University 
Angela C. Pao, Assistant Professor of English and of Theatre and Dance 
B.A. 1973, Wellesley College; M.A. 1977, New York University; M.A. 1983, Smith College; Ph.D 
1989, University of California 
Sotiris Aristeidou Papantonopoulos, Assistant Professor of Engineering 
Management 
Diploma 1982, University of Patras, Greece; M.S. 1983, University of California 
John Paradiso, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1971, Manhattan College; B.F.A. 1978, M.F.A. 1982, George Washington University 
Salvatore Rocco Paratore, Professor of Education 
B.A. 1957, Colgate University; M.S. 1967, Yeshiva University; Ph.D. 1973, Syracuse University 
Martha Pardavi-Horvath, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
M.Sc. 1967, Moscow State University; Ph.D. 1985 Hungarian Academy of Sciences 
Yoon Shik Park, Professor of Finance 
B.A. 1964 Kyung Hee University, Korea; M.B.A. 1967, Fairleigh Dickinson University; D.B.A 
: 1970, Harvard University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976, George Washington University 
Ou Keun Park, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
\ B.S. 1973, Seoul National University, Korea; M.S. 1983, George Mason University 
Nilliam Carleton Parke, Associate Professor of Physics 
C B.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1967 George Washington University 
tharles Erskine Parks, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 


B.A 1971, Davidson College; M.Div. 1976, Yale University; Ph.D. 1983, George Washington 
University 


Gail Kern Paster, Professor of English 
S B.A 1966, Smith College; M.Phil. 1970, Ph.D. 1972, Yale University 
Steven Robert Patierno, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology and of Genetics 
J B.S. 1981 University of Connecticut; Ph.D. 1985, University of Texas at Houston 
ohn Franklin Patrick, Adjunct Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.S 1955, University of Virginia; M.A. 1961, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1977 
niversity of Maryland 
"eorge Thomas Patton, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
- B.S.E 1955, Illinois Institute of Technology; M.S.1966, Ph.D. 1968, Stanford University 
ape j + . 
"Prald Lee Pauler, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
O A. 1963, Kansas State Teachers College; M.B.A. 1970, University of Mississippi; Ph.D. 1974 
A jo ahoma State University 
: "d Fay Pauls, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
D A 1958, College of William and Mary; M.S. in Adm. 1970, George Washington University 
On: ` p ; i " 
mald Clark Paup, Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
1961, Occidental College; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1970, Tulane University 
e nm : qo 
; De l. Pavlidis, Research Professor of Education and Human 
€velopment 
A. 1972, University of Thessalonika, Greece; Ph.D. 1980, University of Manchester England 
ard Gregory Pawlson, Professor of Health Care Sciences, of Medicine, 
Q F H , $i» 
Ind of Health Services Administration 


n 1965, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1969, University of Pittsburgh; M.P.H. 1976 
Ha uversity of Washington 

r , 4 ; 7 1 i 
d Jac kson Peake, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

le EE 1942, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.S.E.E. 1953, University of Maryland; M.E.A. 1969 
Os "Orge Washington University 

e In]. Y i 

ph Pelzman, Professor of Economics 
1971, Ph.D. 1976, Boston College 


-0N 
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Alan Irvin Penn, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.A. 1964, M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1971, University of Maryland 
J. W. Perkins, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1969, George Washington Universitv 
Theodore Peter Perros, Professor of Chemistry and of Forensic Sciences 
B.S. 1946, M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, George Washington University 
David Carter Perry, Associate Professor of Pharmacology 
B.A. 1970, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1981, University of California, San Francisco 
James Hilliard Perry, Jr., Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1964, Duke University; M.A., M.B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1974, Stanford University 
Cheryl L. Person, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech and Hearing 
B.S. 1973, Miami University; M.A. 1978, University of Cincinnati 
Rolf A. Peterson, Professor of Psychology and of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
B.S. 1964, University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, University of lowa 
John C. Petricciani, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 3 
B.S. 1958, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1960, University of Nevada; M.D. 1967, Stanford 
University 
Kenna Dale Peusner, Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1968, Simmons College; Ph.D. 1974, Harvard University 
J. Roger Peverley, Associate Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1960, M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1964, Cambridge University 
Robert T. Petruska, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Finance 
B.S. 1960, Pennsylvania State University; M.Ed. 1991, George Mason University 
Paul S. Peyser, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1966, State University of New York at Binghamton; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1979, University of 
Wisconsin 
James E. Pfaendtner, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1974, Wayne State University; M.S. 1970, University of Michigan 
Robert F. Phillips, Associate Professor of Economics 
I e 
B.A. 1978, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1980, M.Phil. 1981, Ph.D. 1985, Columbia 
University 
Dante James Picciano, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1966, M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1973, George Washington University 
Raymond L. Pickholtz, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.E.E. 1954, M.E.E. 1958, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1966, Polytechnic 
University 
Arlene Arrigan Pietranton, Clinical Instructor in Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1974, M.A. 1975, George Washington University 
Harry Pitt, Visiting Professor of Educational Leadership 
B.S. 1952, M.S. 1954, Ed.D. 1965, George Washington University 
Michael A. Pivovarov, Associate Research Professor of Chemistry 
M.S. 1975, Ph.D. 1983, Leningrad Polytechnic Institute, USSR 
Neal Jay Plotkin, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1961, Columbia College; M.A. 1968, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1972, Syracuse University 
Judith Ann Abrams Plotz, Professor of English i 
B.A. 1960, Radcliffe College; B.A. 1962, M.A. 1966, Cambridge University; Ph.D. 1965, Harvarc 
University 
: i " é ` " 'ionces 
Dennis A. Pluchinsky, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Scienct 
B.A. 1973, Madison College; M.A. 1978, George Washington University 
Joseph L Pokorney, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, University of Wisconsin; M.S. 1967, Northeastern University 
Francis M. Ponti, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1961, M.B.A. 1963, Drexel University 
Paul John Poppen, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1969, Central University of Iowa; Ph.D. 1973, Cornell University 
Jeffrey Lyn Porter, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1974, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1983, Univers 
Jerrold Morton Post, Professor of Psychiatry, Political Psychology, and 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1956, M.D. 1960, Yale University 
Lee Etta Powell, Visiting Professor of Educational Leadership : 
B.S. 1956, District of Columbia Teacher's College; M.A. 1966, Ed.D. 1976, George Washingto! 


University 


ity of Oregon 


AND 
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Francisco Prats, Professor of Physics 
Licenciado en Ciencias Fisico 1946, University of Madrid; Ph.D. 19 j8, University of Maryland 
Marie Daly Price, Assistant Professor of Geography 
B.A. 1984, M.A. 1986, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1990, 1 niversity of California, Berkeley 
E. Brian Pritchard, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1957, M.S. 1959, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Wilbur L. Pritchard, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.E. 1943, City University of New York, City College 
Andrew Procko, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1948, Washington and Jefferson College; M.B.A. 1977, Catholic University of Puerto Rico 
Patricia Prugh, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1979, M.A. 1983, George Washington University 
William A. Pucilowsky, Associate Professor of Theatre 
B.S. 1964, Wilkes College; M.F.A. 1972, Boston University 
Lawrence Elwood Putnam, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A.E. 1959, M.A.E. 1964, University of Virginia; M.E.A. 1985, George Washington University 
Lynne Rick Putnam, Associate Professor of Education 
B.A. 1966, Smith College; Ed.M. 1975, Harvard University; Ed.D. 1981, University of Pennsvlvania 
Jon Alrik Quitslund, Professor of English 
B.A. 1961, Reed College; Ph.D. 1967, Princeton University 
Sonya Antoinette Quitslund, Assistant Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1958, Seattle University: M.A 1964, Ph.D. 1967, Catholic University of America 


George A. Rabchevsky, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
E Ph.D. 1972 George Washington University 
:ulalia C. Rach, Instructor in Travel and Tourism 


B.S. 1976 University of Wisconsin-Platteville; M.B.A. 1985, University of Wisconsin- Whitewater 
Vatury Sanyasi Raju, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E. 1965, Andhra University, India; M.E. 1967, Ph.D. 1973, Indian Institute of Science. India 
avid Ramaker, Professor of Chemistry 
J "S 1965, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Universitv of lowa 
ohn p. Raney, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ul S. 1954, MS 1957, Ph.D. 1959, Purdue University; M.B.A. 1979 College of William and Mary 
^f Rudiger Rapp, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
i M.D 1969, University of Freiburg, Germany; Ph.D. 1975, University of Wisconsin 
“artha Norman Rashid, Professor of Education 
Ed.B 1949, State University of New York College at Geneseo; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1955, University 
of lowa 
in E. Rasmussen, Professor of Engineering Management 
B.S 1947, U.S. Naval Academy; D.Sc. 1984, George Washington University 
Té A : í 
“deep A. Rau, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
& 1972 


M 72, Indian Institute of Technology; M.B.A. 1974, Indian Institute of Management; D.B.A 
Ri ‘983, Kent State University 
Ic 


Yu Charney Reba, Professor of Radiology (Nuclear Medicine) and of 
Medicine 

Bs D. 1957, University of Maryland 

^er Reddaway, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
Jes x 1962, M.S. 1966, Cambridge University 
I Reed, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Telecommunication 

d 1974, Shepherd College; M.B.A. 1986, Mount St. Mary's College (Maryland 
~ in Allen Reeves, Jr., Adjunct Associate Professor of Human Resource 
5 evelopment 
We 1949, University of Wyoming; M.E. 1959, Colorado State University; Ed.D. 1970, George 
i Ashington University 
ar Norman Reeves, Professor of Health Services Management and Policy 
nd of Health Care Sciences 
Joan 1959, University of Chicago; D.B.A. 1970, George Washington University 

aq . g + . 

Roddy Regnell, Associate Professor of Speech and Hearing 

Sch h 1954, M.A. 1960 George Washington University 

e end 7 or R p ' 

7 erazade S. Rehman, Visiting Assistant Professor of Business 

B Ministration 

ern 1985, M.B.A. 1989, George Washington University 

ard Reich. Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 

City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, University of 


t 
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Melvin Reich, Professor of Microbiology and Immunology 
B.S. 1953, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, Rutgers University 
Walter Phillip Reid, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1938, M.S. 1939, Carnegie-Mellon University; Ph.D. 1942, University of Pittsburgh 
Carol A. Reisen, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University 
David Reiss, Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Science, of Medicine, 
and of Psychology 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1962, Harvard University 
Leo Paul Ribuffo, Professor of History 
B.A. 1966, Rutgers University; M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1976, Yale University 
Charles Edward Rice, Professor of Psychology; Assistant Dean of Columbian 
College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
B.S. 1954, lowa State University of Science and Technology; Ph.D. 1959, Case Western Reserve 
University 
Thomas Richards, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 
B.A. 1960, Ohio State University; M.B.A. 1972, Central Mic higan University; D.B.A. 1981, George 
Washington University 
Richard Kenneth Riegelman, Professor of Health Care Sciences, of Medicine, 
and of Health Services Administration 
M.D. 1973, University of Wisconsin; M.P.H. 1975, Ph.D. 1982, Johns Hopkins University 
Ray Charles Rist, Adjunct Professor of Educational Leadership 
B.A. 1967, Valparaiso University; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Washington University 
J. Carlos Rivero, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1984, Columbia University; M.A. 1988, Ph.D. 1991, New York University 
David Caron Roberts, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1965, Johns Hopkins University; M.S.E. 1968, University of Pennsylvania; M.S. 1973, 
University of Maryland : 
Walter R. Roberts, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs; Diplomat- 
Residence, Elliott School of International Affairs 
M.Litt. 1941, Ph.D. 1980, Cambridge University 
James E. Robins, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 
B.A. 1957, Alma College; M.A. 1961, Bowling Green State University; Ph.D. 1967, George 
Washington University 
E. Arthur Robinson, Jr., Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1977, Tufts University; M.A. 1981, Ph.D. 1983, University of Maryland 
Lilien Filipovitch Robinson, Professor of Art i 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1965, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1978, Johns Hopkins University 
Fernando Robles, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1968, Universidad Nacional de Ingenieria, Peru; M.A. 1970, ESAN, Peru; M.B.A. 1972, 
Georgia State University; Ph.D. 1979, Pennsylvania State University 
Richard Rodriguez, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1972, University of Virginia; M.F.A. 1981, George Washington University 
James Lawton Rogers, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, Auburn University; M.S. 1973, College of William and Mary; M.S. in Adm 1978, 
George Washington University 
John Philip Rogers, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
M.A. 1977, University of North Dakota; Ph.D. 1985, University of Texas 
Sharon J. Rogers, Adjunct Associate Professor of Sociology; Assistant VIC 
President and University Librarian Ww 
B.A. 1963, Bethel College; M.A. 1967, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1976, Washington State 
University 
Derrill Conway Rohlfs, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.E.E. 1955, M.S. in Engr. 1959, George Washington University; P.E 
Cynthia A. Rohrbeck, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1980, Cornell University; M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1986, University of Rochester 
Robert Richard Romano, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ph.D 
B.S. 1968, Southwest Texas State University; M.S. 1971, M.S. 1972, University of Michigan 
1976, Purdue University 
Ann Romines, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1964, Central Methodist College; M.A. 1968, Tufts University; Ph.D. 1977, George 
University ] xy 
3 " " i : 0g) 
Carolyn Rusch Rose, Adjunct Associate Professor of Art and Anthropo o£ 
B.A. 1971, Sweet Briar College; M.A. 1976, George Washington University 


Washingt 
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Theodore H. Rosen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Administrative 
Sciences 
B.A. 1969, George Washington University; M.A. 1971 Temple University; Ph.D. 1984 George 
Washington University 

Jeffrey Mark Rosenstein, Professor of Anatomy and of Neurological Surgery 
B.A. 1971, Kent State University; Ph.D. 1976 Pennsylvania State University 

Kathleen Ross-Kidder, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 


B.A. 1965, University of Mic higan; M.A. 1978, George Mason University; Ph.D. 1990 George 
Washington University 


Pal Rosza, Visiting Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Mech.Engr.1949, Technical University, Hungary; Ph.D. 1956, Hungarian Academy of Sciences 
Shmuel Rotenstreich, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.S. 1974, Tel Aviv University; M.S. 1982, Ph.D. 1983, University of California, San Diego 
Lawrence Allen Rothblat, Professor of Psychology 
1 B.A. 1964, M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1968 University of Connecticut 
Carol A, Rothenbacher, Adjunct Instructor in Special Education 
B.S. 1961, Saint Cloud State University; M.A. 1983, George Washington University 
Jonald J. Rousslang, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
\ B.A. 1968, Portland State University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1974, University of Oregon 
Valter Frederick Rowe, Professor of Forensic Sciences 
B.S, 1967, Emory University; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1975, Harvard University 
avid Alton Rowley, Professor of Chemistry; Assistant Dean of Columbian 
College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
S. 1963, M.S. 1964, State University of New York at Albany; Ph.D. 1968, University of Illinois 
Morton M. Rumberg, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Administrative 
Ciences 
B A. 1964, Arizona State University; M.A. 1972, National College of Education; Ed.D. 1987 
Catholic University of America 
Obert Warren Rycroft, Associate Professor of Political Science and 
International Affairs 
R A. 1967, M.A. 1972, Ph.D 1976, University of Oklahoma 
aymond Theodore Rye II, Lecturer in Geology 
B S. 1955, Iowa State University; M.S. 1971, George Washington University 
Tadley William Sabelli, Assistant Professor of Theatre 


BFA 1970, Florida Atlantic University; M.A. 1972, California State University, Humboldt; M.F.A 
974, George Washington University 


ward Morley Sachar, Professor of History | 
á ^. 1947, Swarthmore College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, Harvard University | 
mes Minor Sachlis, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
ob 1964, M.B.A. 1966, D.B.A. 1975, University of Maryland 

và Sadacca, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 
ri A. 1949, Swarthmore College; M.A. 1952, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1962, Princeton University 

Safer, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 


1964, Columbia University; M.S. 1967, M.D 1969, Baylor College of Medicine; Ph.D. 1973 
-niversity of Pennsylvania 


ark J. Safferstone, Assistant Professor of Human Resource Development 
Chri id. 1970, M.Ed. 1972, University of Miami; Ph.D. 1977, Vanderbilt University 
pStopher E. Sager, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A 1985, San Diego State University; Ph.D. 1990, University of Minnesota 


thew J. Sagers, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
Pu in Geography 

eb h 1975, Weber State College; M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1980, Ohio State University 

"prata Saha, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


pir 1976, B.Tech. 1979, University of Calcutta, India; M.A.S. 1982, University of Toronto, Canada; 
i 1986, University of Michigan 


And; ^ be > hein on 

^ St. Germain, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
Mar 1965, American University; M.A. 1976, George Washington University 

p^, Margaret Salewic, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
ligi 1965, Mercyhurst College; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1976, University of Pittsburgh 

nia " 5 . r + : ~ 

ua M. Salus, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education 
1961 Indiana State University; M.A. in Ed 1974, Ed.D. 1991, George Washington University 


i 
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Hideo Sambe, Associate Research Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1961, Tokyo Institute of Technology Japan; M.S. 1964, New Mexico Highlands University: 
Ph.D. 1973, University of Chicago 
Gretchen Sandles, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
and Political Science 
B.A. 1967, University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1981, University of Michigan 
Daphne A. Santa, Clinical Instructor in Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1978, M.S. 1980, Loyola College 
Burton Malcolm Sapin, Professor of Political Science and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1945, M.A. 1947, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1953, Princeton University 
James William Sargent, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1982, Cornell University; M.S. 1987, George Washington University 
Shahram Sarkani, Associate Professor of Civil Engineering 
B.S. 1981, M.S. 1981, Louisiana State University; Ph.D. 1987, Rice University 
Marshal! Sashkin, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A. 1966, University of California. Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1970, University of Michigan 
Deloris Muldrow Saunders, Associate Professor of Education 
B.S. 1959, Morris Brown College; M.A. 1968, Atlanta University; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1971, 
University of Michigan 
John Saunders, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 
3.5. 1971, Pennsylvania State University; M.B.A. 1983, George Washington University 
Gail Savage, Visiting Professor of History 
3.A. 1969, M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1977, University of Texas Tice 
Donna Scarboro, Assistant Professor of English; Special Assistant to the VIC 
President for Academic Affairs; Director of Summer Sessions 
B.A. 1976, Guilford College; M.A. 1982, Ph.D. 1989, Emory University 
liam L. Scarpetti, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
J.A. 1966, Fairfield University; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1972, Florida State University 
Judy D’Amico Schafer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Speech and 
Hearing 
J.A. 1972, M.A. 1973, Loyola College; Ph.D. 1979, University of Maryland; J.D. 1986, Georget? 
University 


Kenneth F. Schaffner, University Professor of Medical Humanities 


Wi 


wn 


a D. 
B.S. 1961, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1967, Columbia University; MI 
986, University of Pittsburgh 
James Hermon Scharen-Guivel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ph.D. 1966, Cambridge University; M.S. 1972, Purdue University 
Charles Frank Scheffev, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
3.S.C.E. 1943, Drexel University; M.S.C.E. 1951, University of California, Berkeley; D.Sc. 1984 
George Washington University 
Stefan Otto Schiff, Professor of Zoology and of Genetics 
3.S. 1952, Roanoke College: Ph.D. 1964, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Richard Harold Schlagel, Elton Professor of Philosophy 
B.S. 1949, Springfield College; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1955, Boston University 
Jeffrey Schlom, Adjunct Professor of Genetics sity 
3.S. 1963, Ohio State University; M.S. 1966, Adelphi University; Ph.D. 1969, Rutgers Univers 
Kurt James Schmucker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1973, M.S. 1974, Mic higan State University; M.S. 1977, Johns Hopkins University 
Allan Schneider, Adjunct Professor of Engineering , phd 
3.S. in E.E. 1959, B.S.E.P. 1960, Lehigh University; M.S. in E.E. 1962, Columbia University: 


1974, U 


iversity of Maryland 


Evelyn Jaffee Schreiber, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 


» : : ity of 
B.A. 1970, Simmons College; M.A. 1971, Colorado State University; Ph.D. 1977, University ‘ 
Colorado 
Stuart Alan Schulman. Adjunct Instructor in Travel and Tourism gà.D 


B.B.A 1962, City University of New York, City College; M.B.A. 1970, New York University: 
1988, George Washington University 

Richárd Scott Schulof, Professor of Medicine and of Biochemistry and 
Molecular Biology 
B.A. 1968, Cornell University; M.D., Ph.D. 1975, Yeshiva University 

John M. Schumpert, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, Clemson Universitv: M.S 1965, Ph.D. 1967, Northwestern University 
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David R. Schwandt, Associate Professor of Human Resource Dev elopment 


B.S. 1967, Eastern Mic higan University; M.A. 1969, Western Mic higan University; Ph.D. 1978 
Wayne State University 


Arnold Melvin Schwartz, Associate Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1967, City University of New York, Queens College; Ph.D. 1973 
Technology; M.D. 1978, University of Miami 

Gail Sc hwartz, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education 
B.S. 1970, Ohio State University; M.A. 1983, Ed.D. 1989, George Washington University 

Lois Green Schwoerer, Professor of Historv 
B.A. 1949, Smith College; M.A 1952, Ph.D. 1956, Bryn Mawr College 

ichard Samuel Scotti, Associate Professor of Engineering Management 
B.S. 1963, Drexel University; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, University of California, Berkeley 
hn: — . 

William E. Seale, Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1963, M.S. 1969 Ph.D. 1975, University of Kentucky 

Ormond Albert Seavey, Professor of English 
B.A. 1966, Carleton College; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1976, Columbia University 

Frank William Segel, Professor of Accountancy 


B.S 1959, Johns Hopkins University: M.B.A 1964, M.Phil. 1971, Ph.D 1972, George Washington 
l Niversity 


Massachusetts Institute of 


Selim S. Seker, Visiting Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.S.EE. 1972, M.S.E.E. 1974, University of Yildiz, Turkey; M.S. 1978, D.S 
Vashington University 
?usan Kathleen Sell, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
.,5.A. 1979, Colorado ( ollege: M.A. 1980, Ph.D. 1989, University of California. Santa Barbara 
ikmet Senay, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
> 1979, Istanbul Technical University, Turkey; M.S. 1982, M.S 1986, Ph.D. 1987, Syracuse 
University 
°seph John Seppy, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
t 1973, Villanova University; M.S. 1981, George Washington University 
Michael John Shaffer, Professor of Anesthesiology and of Health Services 
4 administration 
B.S E.E. 1949, Leeds University, England; M.S. in E.E. 1974, D.Sc. 1981. George Washington 
M Vhiversitwy 
i uhammed Tariq Shams, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
W >. 1972, Ph.D. 1978, George Washington University 
“yne C. Shanks, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 


79. 1969, Mic higan State University; M.S. 1971, Louisiana State University; Ph.D. 1976 
Diversity of Southern California 


1982, George 


ames * 1 . DE. 

mes Campbell Sharf, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 
Da >. 1965, Dickinson College; Ph.D. 1970, University of Tennessee 

vid A. Shaw, Professorial Lecturer in Finance 


tá 1970, J.D. 1973, Indiana University 

na O. Shekim. Assistant Clinical Professor of Speech and Hearing 
Deb i 1975, M.A. 1976, University of Missouri; Ph.D. 1983, University of Florida 

Be R. Sheldon, Professor of Accountancy 

We 1969, Northwestern University; M.B.A 1974, Drexel University; D.B.A. 1981, George 
Rob ashington University 


“ny Steven Sheldon, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Yin ES, M.S. 1977, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1986, Cornell University 
is Shen, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


Wisc, 280. M.S. 1982, National Chiao-Tung University, Taiwan; Ph.D. 1991 University of 
y consin 
Cha 


tles C. She 


BS. pherd, Jr., Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
S. 1971. 


Iniversity of Texas; J.D. 1973, American University 
iam Shepherd, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1960, 149. City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1950, University of Minnesota; M.E.A 
Stan] ' D.Sc, 1977. George Washington University 
ey N z . , r . 
Bay Newton Sherman, Professor of Business Administration 
Jane Sho M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1977, University of Maryland 
A — Associate Professor of English 
369, Goddard College; M.F.A. 1971, University of lowa 


'ancis Wil 


p 
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Barbara Burns Shostak, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
B.A. 1977, Clark University; M.A. 1979, Ph.D. 1990, George Washington University 
Jay R. Shotel, Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1967, Ed.M. 1970, Ed.D. 1972, Temple University 
Mark J. Shuart, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1976, M.S. 1978, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; Ph.D. 1986, University 
X Delaware 
John Lee Sibert, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
A.B. 1968, Wittenberg University; M.A. 1971, Miami University (Ohio); Ph.D. 1974, University 
Michigan 
Herschel Sidransky, Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1948, M.D. 1953, M.S. 1958, Tulane University 
Frederic Richard Siegel, Professor of Geochemistry 
B.A. 1954, Harvard University; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1961, University of Kansas 
Lee Sigelman, Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1967, Carleton College; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, Vanderbilt University 
Gaston Sigur, Distinguished Professor of East Asian Studies 
B.A. 1947, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1957, University of Michigan 
David Elliot Silber, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1958, Wayne State University; M.A. 1960, Ohio University; Ph.D. 1965, University of 
Michigan 
Sylvia Silver, Associate Professor of Pathology and of Health Care Sciences 
B.A. 1965, Drake University; M.T.S. 1975, D.A. 1977, Catholic University of America 
Barry George Silverman, Professor of Engineering Management 
B.S.E. 1975, M.S.E. 1977, Ph.D. 1977, University of Pennsylvania 
Joseph Robert Silverman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering i 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, Northeastern University; M.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1977, George Washington University 
Rodica Simion, Associate Professor of Mathematics ; 
B.S. 1974, University of Bucharest, Romania; M.S. 1977, Ph.D. 1981, University of Pennsylvania 
Suzanne Lee Simons, Associate Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1948, Ohio State University; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, University of New Mexico 
James E. Sims, Professorial Lecturer in Museum Studies ] 
B.A. 1967, University of California, Riverside; M.A. 1969, M.F.A. 1973, University of Californi& 
Davis 
Larry G. Singleton, Associate Professor of Accountancy 
B.S. 1978, M.S. 1980, Ph.D. 1985, Louisiana State University : 
Nozer Darabsha Singpurwalla, Professor of Operations Research and of 
Statistics and Distinguished Research Professor 
B.S. 1959, B.V. Bhoomraddi College of Engineering and Technology, India; M.S.(I.E 
University; Ph.D. 1968, New York University 
Earl Franklin Skelton, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Fairleigh Dickinson University; Ph.D. 1967, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Frank James Slaby, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1965, California Institute of Technology: Ph.D. 1971, University of California, Berkeley 
Arthur Hall Smith, Professor of Painting 
B.F.A. 1951, Illinois Wesleyan University; M.F.A. 1979, George Washington University 
David Russell Smith, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 497% 
B.S. 1967, Randolph-Macon College; M.S.(E.E.) 1970, Georgia Institute of Technology; D.Sc- ^ 
George Washington University 
George Wilson Smith, Professor of Education 
B.A 1953, Central State College; Ed.M. 1965, Ed.D. 1971, University of Maryland 
Keith E. Smith, Associate Professor of Accountancy 
B.A. 1970, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1976, LL.M. 1978, University of Florida m 
Peter Plympton Smith, Professor of Education; Dean, School of Educatio 
and Human Development 
B.A. 1968, Princeton University; M.A.T. 1970, Ed.D. 1984, Harvard University 
Stephen Charles Smith, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1976, Goddard College; M.A. 1981, Ph.D. 1983, Cornell University 
Robert T. Smythe, Professor of Statistics - 
B.A. 1963, Oberlin College; B.A. 1965, Oxford. University; Ph.D. 1969, Stanford University 
Jaroslaw Sobieski, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1955, M.S. 1957, D.Eng. 1964, Technical Institute of Warsaw, Poland 
Barbara Sobol, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
B.A. 1959, Wellesley College; M.A. 1980, George Washington University 


1964, Rutge® 
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Michael Joseph Sodaro, Associate Professor of Pol 
International Affairs 


B.A. 1967, Fordham University; M A. 1970, Johns Hopkins University: Ph.D 
University 


itical Science and 


1978, Columbia 


B.E.E. 1961, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1964, Massac husetts Institute of Technology 
PE 


Steven John Soldin, Professor of Pediatrics, of Pathology, and of 
Pharmacology 
B.Sc. 1962, M.Sc. 1965 

Aileen M. Soloman 

Education 

B A. 1963, City University of New York, Queens College; M.A 

University | 

inor Harris Solomon, Adjunct Professor of Economics 

B.A. 1944, Mount Holyoke College; M.A. 1945, Ph.D. 1948 

Henry Solomon, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1949, City 1 

niversity 

Margaret Rapp Soltan, Associate Professor of English 

: B.A 1977, Northwestern University M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1986, University of Chicago | 
ichard McKellar Fairfax Southby, Gordon A. Friesen Professor of 
International Health and Health Policy; Professor of Health Care Sciences 
Com 1965, University of Melbourne; M.P.A. 1967, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1973 Monash 
Diversity, Australia 
efik Soyer, Associate Professor of Management Science 


B.A 1978, Bogazici University, Turkey; M.Sc. 1979 University of Sussex, England: D.S 
orge Washington University 


Ronald H, s 


| 
| 
I 
| 
Richard Martin Soland, Professor of Operations Research | 


Ph.D. 1968, University of Witwatersrand South Africa 


| 
Adjunct Instructor in Teacher Preparation and Special | 


1982, George Washington | 


E] 


Harvard University 


/niversity of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1959, New York 


1985 


pector, Professor of History and of International Affairs 


J BA 1964, Johns Hopkins University; M.A 1966, Ph.D. 1967, Yale University 
ames R. Spencer, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.S 1967, Texas A&M University 


M.F.A. 1981, George Washington University 
Pau] Eppley Spiegler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
> B.S 1956, University of Maryland; M.A. 1959, George Washington University 
atherine Peterson Spiess, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Museum 
Studies 
B A 1972, University of New Hampshire; M.A. 1978, St 
hilip Daniel Spiess II, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Museum Studies 
Sh A. 1968, Hanover College; M.A. 1970, University of Delaware: M.A 
s Ey Elliott Spivack, Instructor in Travel and Tourism 
Cla; R 1968, Drake University; M.A. in Ed &H.D. 1987, George Washington University 
^ UN B. Sponsler, Assistant Professor of English 
Ja ^- 1976, M.A. 1978, University of Cinc innati; Ph.D. 1988, Indiana University 
ES Alan Sprague, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
,'*- 1965, B.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, Rice University 
Oris Srinivasan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art 
^^ 1960, City University of New York, Hunter College; Ph.D. 1967, l 
anie] Jean Stanley, Research Professor of Geology 


R 1956, Cornell University; M.S. 1958, Brown University: D.Sc 1961, University of Grenoble 
Tance 


ate University of New York | 


1972, Indiana University | 


Jniversity of Pennsylvania 


Stapp, Assistant Professor of Education 
N, : Tulane University; M.A. 1970 University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1990. ( 
ashington University 
E arik, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
Je ^. 1976, M.A 1978, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1990, University of Georgia 
A Edward Starrs, Professor of Law and of Forensic Sciences 
Cath] m 1958, St. John's University, New York; LL.M. 1959, New York University 
«een Anderson Steeves, Assistant Professor of Secondary Education 


1965. Alma College; M.A.T. 1973, University of Massachusetts; Ph.D. 1987. € 
ington University 


;eorge 


fash 
?hry M. me Syst 
LA Malcolm Steiner, Professor of Engineering Management 
i tist ^ ME. 1944, M.S. in C.E. 1950, Ph.D. 1965, Stanford University 
Ma Pher Willie Sten, Professor of English 
^^ 1966 Carleton ( ollege; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Indiana University 


;eorge 


p 
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Jeffrey L. Stephanic, Associate Professor of Photography 
B.A. 1977, M.F.A. 1980, George Washington University 
George Christopher Stephens, Professor of Geology 
3.S. 1967, M.S. 1969, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1972, Lehigh University 
Richard Walton Stephens, Professor of Sociology 
3.A. 1951, Franklin and Marshall College; M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1956, University of North Carolina 
Christopher H. Sterling, Professor of Communication 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1969, University of Wisconsin 
Bradley R. Stevens, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
J.F.A. 1976, M.F.A. 1979, George Washington University 
Charles Todd Stewart, Jr., Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 
ayton Verne Stewart, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
3.S. 1973, University of Redlands; M.S. 1975, Ph.D. 1978, Air Force Institute of Technology 
Robert P. Stoker, Associate Professor of Political Science 
J.A. 1976, Ohio State University; M.A. 1979, Ph.D. 1983, University of Maryland 
Gerald Virgil Stokes, Associate Professor of Microbiology and Immunology 
B.A. 1967, Southern Illinois University; Ph.D. 1973, University of Chicago 
Eugene Almon Stone, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1960, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 
Francis Howard Stoodley, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1957, U.S. Naval Academy; B.S.E.E. 1962, Naval Postgraduate School; M.E.A. 1964, Engr 
1989, George Washington University 
Richard Briggs Stott, Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1983, Cornell University 
Robert W. Strand, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Finance 
B.S. 1974, Davidson College; Ph.D. 1981, University of North Carolina 
Susan Strasser, Associate Professor of History and of American Civilization: 
Director of the University Honors Program 
B.A. 1969, Reed College; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1977, State University of New York at Stony Brook 
James Ashley Straw, Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1963, University of Florida 
Sharon Alice Straw, Lecturer in Counseling 
B.A. 1985, M.A. 1987, George Washington University 
James Studnicki, Research Professor of Health Services Administration hns 
B.S. 1965, University of Pittsburgh; M.B.A. 1968, George Washington University; Sc.D, 1972, Jonn* 
Hopkins University 
Fate Suber, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1976, M.E.A. 1980, George Washington University 
Kathryn Sullivan, Visiting Instructor in Accountancy 
B.A. 1973, Macalester College; B.S. 1989, Winona State University; M.B.A. 1990, University of 
Wisconsin—La Crosse 
Patricia Ann Sullivan, Assistant Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
Studies 
B.S 1969 State University of New York College at Cortland; M.S. 1973, Smith College; Ed.D 
1989, George Washington University 
Ellen Moore Suthers, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1973, Randolph-Macon Woman's College; M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1987, University of Virginia 
Steven M. Suranovic, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1982, University of Illinois; M.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1989, Cornell University 
John F. Sutter, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1965, Capital University; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Rice University 
P.A.V.B. Swamy, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
M.A. 1957, M.S. 1958, Andhra University, India; Ph.D. 1968, University of Wisconsin 
Glenn Vincent Swengros, Adjunct Instructor in Human Kinetics anc 
Studies 
B.S. in Ed. 1958, M.S. in Ed. 1960, University of Kansas 
Robert W. Swezey, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A. 1965, Grove City College; M.A. 1967, American University; Ph.D. 1972, University of 
Maryland 
Nematolah Taghavi, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1975, University of Maryland; M.A. 1983, American University 


Cl 
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Lucretia D. Tanner 
Sc lences 
B.S. 1962 


, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Administrative 


University of Connecticut; M.S 1964, University of Wisconsin 
Morton Frank Taragin, Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S. in Engr. 1965, M.Phil. 1969 Ph.D. 1970, George Washington University 


Robert Morris Tarakan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1977, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1981 George Washington University 
K. Vanita Tarpley, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1981 


Towson State University; M.A. 1984 George Washington University 
Claudia Tate, Professor of English 
B.A. 1968, University of Mic higan; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1977, Harvard 1 niversity 
Juliana M. Taymans, Associate Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1985 University of Maryland; M.A. 1976 George Washington University 
Robert Frederick Teitel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A. 1966, City University of New York, City College 
Douglas Harold Teller, Professor of Design and Graphics 
i B.A. 1956, Western Mic higan University; M.F.A. 1962, George Washington University 
Br 


adford Lewis Thomas, Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Regional 
Science 


B.A. 1953 Washington University; M.A. 1958, University of Kansas 
James L. Thomas, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S 


1975, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S. 1 


980, George Washington 
Niversity; Ph.D. 1983, Mississippi State University 


erry Lynn Duel Thomas, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Environmental 
S lence 

B.A 1970, University of Colorado; M.S 1977, Georgetown University; Ph.D. 1986, Johns Hopkins 
Niversity 


Desmond Edwin 


B.Sc. 1967, 1 
niversity of Washington 


Richard Thornton, Professor of History and International Affairs 
j LA 1961, Colgate University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Washington 
“mes B, Thurman, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
M B.A. 1966 M.B.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1978, Pennsylvania State University 
~ “ty Elizabeth Tidball, Professor of Physiology 
SA 1951, L.H.D. 1976, Mount Holyoke College; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1959, University of Wisconsin 
>c.D. 1973, Wilson College; D.Sc. 1974, Trinity College (District of Columbia); HH.D. 1977, St 
Sant s College (Indiana); D.Sc. 1977, Cedar Crest College; D.Sc. 1978, The University of the 
uth; D.Sc 1979, Goucher College; Litt.D. 1980, Regis College; Litt.D. 1980, College of Saint 
catherine HH.D. 1982, Hood College; LL.D 1983, Saint Joseph College; L.H.D. 1984 Skidmore 
Pllege; L.H.D. 1985, Marymount College; L.H.D. 1985, Converse Col ege; D.Sc. 1986, Saint Mary- 
Sathe Woods College; L.H.D. 1986, Mount Vernon College; D.Litt. 1989, Alverno College; M.T.S 
i *30, Wesley Theological: Seminary 
( , s m: ; s è ; , 
Sort Yen-ying Ting, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
~ 1964, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Tec hnology; Ph.D 
je 91, University of California, San Diego 
78 T. y xy iek 
Bee Todaro, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
à ^ 1958, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1963, New York University 
Ales Nelson Toftoy, Visiting Associate Professor of Human Resource 
;"anagement 
3..." 1958, U S. Milit 


Thompson, Assistant Research Professor of Statistics 
Iniversity of the West Indies; M.Sc. 1970 University of British Columbia; Ph.D. 1985 


u ary Academy; M.B.A. 1969, Tulane University; D.B.A 1985, Nova University 
un J. Tolchin. Professor of Public Administration 


Univ 1961, Bryn Mawr College; M.A. 1962, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1968, New Y 
-Versity 


ich; pa 
ard Pau] Tollo, Assistant Professor of Geology 


i972, Tufts University; M.S. 1976, University of New Hampshire; Ph.D. 1982, University of 
achusetts 


ork 


R ET 

Oboe T | | | x 
ben Heath Tolson, Research Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 

E 1958 Mis 1963, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; Ph.D. 1990, Old 

BI : ninion University 


aza 1 : Ferrero 
cs l'oman, Assistant Professor of Statistics 


195; 97 5, Wright State University: M.S 1977, State University of New York at Buffalo: Ph.D 
' Ohio State University 

Ssein 

B.S 
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Theodore George Toridis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1954, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964 Michigan State University 

Lorna D. Totman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
B.S. 1968, College of William and Mary Ph.D. 1990, George Washington University 

Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, Professor of Public Administration; President 0j 
the University 
B.A. 1959, Columbia University; J.D. 1962, Yale University; M.P.A. 1966, Harvard University 
L.H.D. 1986, Trinity College (Connecticut); LL.D. 1990, Hanyang University, Korea 

Leon W. Transeau, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.LE. 1959, Georgia Institute of Technology; M.B.A. 1963, University oi Delaware; Ph.D. 1968, 
American University 

Carl Augustus Troester, Jr., Adjunct Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
Studies 
B.S. 1937, Northeast Missouri State University; M.A. 1938 University of Missouri; Ed.D, 1942, 
Columbia University 

Joseph Louis Tropea, Associate Professor of So iology 
B.A. 1962, Wayne State University; M.A. 1965, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1973, George 
Washington University 

Robert P. Trost, Professor of Economics 
B.ME. 1969, University of Detroit; Ph.D. 1977, University ot Florida 

Jodi Elizabeth Tryon, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.A. 1972. California State University; M.S. 1983, Naval Postgraduate School; App.S« 1988, D.S¢ 


1990, George Washington University 


Steven A. Tuch, Associate Professor of Sociology 
iversity of Massachusetts; M.A. 1976, Emory University Ph.D. 1981, Pennsylvania 


State Uni 
Virginia M. Turner, Adjunct Assistant Professor oj Parisitology in 
Microbiology and Immunology 
B.S. 1960, Towson State University 
William Douglas Tynan, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology d 
B.A. 1974, Boston University; M.S. 1978, University of Conncecticut; Ph.D. 1983, State Universi? 
of New York at Binghamton 
Douglas Henry Ubelaker, Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1973, University of Kansas 
Jane F. Uebelhoer, Adjunct Assistant Professor 0j Philosophy 
B.A. 1970, Marquette University; M A. 1974, Ph.D. 1981, University of Missouri 
Daniel H. Ullman, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1979. Harvard University; Ph.D. 1985, University of California, Berkeley 
Stuart A. Umpleby, Professor of Management Science 
B.S., B.A. 1967, M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1975, University of Illinois 
Joan B. Urban, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs and History 
B.A. 1956, Northwestern University; M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1967, Harvard University 
Peter B. Vaill, Professor of Human Systems 
B.A. 1958, University of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, Harvard University Jar 
Jack Yehudi Vanderhoek, Associate Professor of Biochemistry and Molecu 
Biology 
B.S. 1960, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1966, Massa husetts Instit 
Technology 
A. Hale Vandermer, Adjunct Professor of Environmental Science 
William Adolphus Van Dyke, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
Engineering 
B.S. 1958, Texas State University; M.E.A. 1984, D.Sc. 1990, George Washington University ? 
4 ^ : -cure 
Karin Mueck Vecchione, Adjunct Instructor in Human Kinetics and Leist 
Studies 
B.S. 1982, University of Maryland 
Emanuel Vegh, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.A., M.A. 1960, University of Delaware; Ph.D. 1963, University of North Carolina 
Cherian Verghese, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1975, M.A. 1978, Towson State University; Ph.D. 1987, Temple University 


ute of 


Thomas Verghese, Assistant Professor of Accountancy pia 
B.S.E.E. 1970, University of Madras; M.S. 1980, University of Houston; Ph.D. 1988, Colum 
University 

Dante Verme, Assistant Research Professor of Statistics versity 

ni T" 


Universidad del Pacifico, Peru; M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1990, George Washington U 


B.A. 1973 
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Donald Eugene Vermeer, Professor of Geography and Regional Science 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1964, University of California Berkeley 

Akos Vertes, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.Sc. 1974, M.Sc. 1976, Ph.D. 1979, Eotvos Lorand University Hungary 

Kanoknart Visudtibhan, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
B.Comm 1976, University of Western Australia; M.B.A. 1978, Australia Graduate School of 
fanagement; Ph.D. 1988, University of Pennsylvania 

Arthur Viterito, Assistant Professor of Geography and Regional Science 
B.A. 1973 Long Island University; M.A. 1976, State University of New York at Albany; Ph.D 
1980, University of Denver 

John Michael Vlach, Professor of American Civilization 
B.A. 1970, University of California, Davis; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Indiana University 

ranimir Radovan Vojcic, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
Dipl Eng. 1980, M.S. 1986, D.Sc. 1989, Universitv of Belgrade, Yugoslavia 

arbara Ann von Barghahn-Calvetti, Associate Professor of Art 
B.A 1970, University of Iowa; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1979, New York University 

tnst Theodore von Briesen, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1965 Harvard University 


Nicholas S. Vonortas, Assistant Professor of Economics and International 
Affairs 
J.A 1981, University of Athens, Greece; M.A. 1982, University of Leicester. England; M.Phil 
1987, Ph.D. 1989, New York University 
emmont Eyvind Vontress, Professor of Counseling 
A. 1952, Kentucky State College; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1965, Indiana University 
lan Gerard Wade, Professor of Theatre 
i A. 1968, Ph.D. 1981 Northwestern University; M.A. 1972, Catholic University of America 
Charles Matthew Waespy, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
^S 1951, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1954, Massachusetts Institute of Tec hnology; Ph.D. 1967 
University of California, Los Angeles; M.B.A. 1978, Loyola College (Maryland 
Onald K, Wagner, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
J 26. 1978, University of Wisconsin; M.S. 1980, Ph.D. 1983, Northwestern University 
Une Avers Wagner, Adjunct Instructor in Teacher Education 
Pr A 1949, Wells College; M.Ed. 1976, William Paterson College of New Jersey 
adeep Kumar Wahi, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


; tech. 1972, M. Tech. 1976, Indian Institute of Tec hnology, India; M.S. 1978, State University of 
sew York at Stony Brook 


"gene Allen Walker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
R ?- 1966, University of Maine; M.S. 1972 George Washington University 
bert Harris Walker, Jr., Professor of American Civilization 


Po; 1945, Northwestern University; M.A. 1950, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1955, University of 
"nnSylvania 


rd Diaz Wallace, Jr., Professor of Religion 


“A. 1957. Whitworth College; B.D. 1960, Princeton Theological Seminary; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965 
inceton University 


Ann Wallace, Professor of Sociology 


Un 1961, Immaculate Heart College; M.A. 1963, University of Notre Dame; Ph.D. 1968 
" versity of California, Berkeley 


ara Q š : f > 

a Ghoshal Wallace, Assistant Professor of English 

“A. 1973 ; m College: M A 75 versity of Toronto 
Mitche 73, Bryn Mawr College; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1981, University of Toront 


a l B. Wallerstein, Adjunct Associate Professor of International Affairs 
nd Political Science 


1971, Dartmouth College; M.P.A. 1972, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1978, Massachusetts 
f Technology 


hn Walsh, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
Ruth 969, University of Massachusetts; Ph.D. 1978, Tufts University 
T. Walton, Clinical Instructor in Speech and Hearing 
To 960, Greensboro College; M.S. 1975, George Washington University 
Bs cOn Walton, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Ste h 1970, University of Cincinnati; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1979, University of Florida 
"ry Michael Wander, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Chai 1968, Ohio State University; M.E.A. 1980, George Washington University 
BA © Charles Wang, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Denver 64, Fort Lewis College; M.A. 1968, University of Washington; Ph.D. 1974, University of 


* 
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Andrew B. Wardlaw, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1967, Bucknell University; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971 University of Pennsylvania 
Christopher Walden Warner, Adjunct Instructor in Human Kinetics and 
Leisure Studies 
B.A. 1972, Williams College; J.D. 1976 
Edward L. Warner III, Adjunct Professor of International Affairs and 
Political Science 
B.S. 1962, U.S. Naval Academy; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1975, Princeton University 
Clay Warren, Chauncey M. Depew Professor of Communication 
B.S. 1968, U.S. Naval Academy; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976, University of Colorado 
Wilcomb Edward Washburn, Professorial Lecturer in American Civilization 
B.A. 1948, Dartmouth College; Ph.D. 1955, Harvard University 
Wasyl Wasvlkiwskvi, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
BE E. 1957, City University of New York, City College; M.S. in E.E. 1965 Ph.D. 1968, Polytechnk 


University of Miami; M.S. 1982, American University 


University 

Robert Charles Waters, Professor of Engineering Management ; 
B.S. 1956, M.B.A. 1963, University of California, Los Angeles; D.B.A. 1968, University of Souther® 
California 

Don Wayne Watkins, Associate Professor of Physiology 
B.Ch.E. 1963, University of Louisville; Ph.D. 1968, University of Wisconsin 

Harry S. Watson, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1981, Indiana University 

William Allan Webb, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Fi 
B.S. 1966, University of Miami; M.S. 1968, Florida Institute of Tec hnology; P.E. 1978, Ph.D 1984, 
University of 

Ann Gordon Webster, Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1950, Wellesley College; M.A. 1979, George Washington University 

William Bernard Weglicki, Professor of Medicine and of Phy siology 
M.D. 1962, University of Maryland 

Gail D. Weiss, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1981. Denison University; M.A. 1982, Ph.D. 1991, Yale University 

Ronald Weitzer, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1975, University of California, Santa Cruz; M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1985, University of Californié: 
Berkeley 

Elizabeth Fortson Wells, Assistant Professor of Botany 
B.A. 1965, Agnes Scott College; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1977, University of North Carolina 

William Gaynor Wells, Jr., Associate Professor of Management Science — 
B.S. 1947, University of Chicago; M.S. 1961, Purdue University; D.B.A. 1977 George Washingt 
University 


William J. Wenker, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.M. 1953, M.M. 1955, University of Portland; M.S. 1965, Stanford University; D.B.A. 1978: 


George Washington University 
Linda Louise Werling, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1976, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1983, Duke University 


Barry Ward Wessels, Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1969. Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1975, University of Notre Dame 


Lynda L. West, Associate Professor of Special Education 


Alifornia 


B.A. 1968, Benedictine College; M.D. 1976, Ph.D. 1979, University of Missouri ‘cure 
Beverly Jean Westerman, Adjunct Instructor in Human Kinetics and Leis 
Studies 


B.S. 1981, Western Kentucky University; M.Ed. 1983, University of Virginia 
Robert Paul Weston, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1972, M.S. 1974, Ph.D. 1981, University of Florida 
Benjamin Whang, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.C.E. 1959, M.C.E. 1961, Polytechnic University; Ph.D. 1968, Massachusetts I 
Technology 
Nancy Winegardner Whichard, Instructor in English 
B.A. 1967, Purdue University; M.A. 1971, University of Georgia 
David Gover White, Professor of Chemistry 
B.Ch.E. 1950, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University 
Elizabeth White, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1979, University of Maryland; M.A. 1986, George Washington University 
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John Lindsey Whitesides, Jr., Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, University of Texas 
Fred Whiton, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S.M.E. 1983, University of Maryland; M.S.M.E. 1985, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.E.A. 
1988, George Washington University 


Susan Louise Wiley, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.S. 1971, Georgia Institute of Tec hnology; Ph.D. 1987, University of Maryland 
David Stanley Wilkinson, Professor of Pathology 


B.S. 1967, Virginia Military Institute; Ph.D. 1971, University of Wisconsin; M.D. 
of Miami 


Susan P. Willens, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1954, University of Mic higan; M.A. 1956, Yale University; Ph.D. 1972, Catholic University of 
America 
Henry I. Willett, Jr., Associate Professor of Education Administration 
B.A. 1952, Washington and Lee University; M.Ed. 1955, Ed.D. 1967, University of Virginia 
Katherine Johnston Williams, Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
B.A. 1962, University of Wisconsin; M.A. 1977, M.Phil. 1989, Ph.D. 1991, ( 
niversity 
tank Leroy Willingham, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, University of Florida; M.S. 1976, University of Marvland 
arles Winklehaus, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E 1951, M.C.E. 1957, Polytechnic University; Ph.D. 1970, University of Michigan 
awrence Winkler, Professor of Counseling 
j S. 1952, M.A. 1954, Washington University; Ed.D. 1965, George Washington University 
tik Kenelm Winslow, Professor of Behavioral Sciences 
p B.S 1963, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1967, Case Western Reserve University 
hilip William Wirtz, Professor of Management Science and of Psychology 
, J.A 1971, Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University; M.S. 1974, Purdue University 
aida Rust Withers, Professor of Dance 
Phi A. 1958, Brigham Young University; M.S. 1960, University of Utah 
ilip Roy Witmer, Assistant Professor of Accountancy 
1970, Greensboro College; M.B.A. 1974, M.A. 1975, University of South Carolina 
W. Witzel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1962, U.S. Military Academy; M.S.E. 1966, Purdue University 
Lee Wolchik, Associate Professor of Political Science and 
nternational Affairs 
A. 1970, Sy racuse University; M.A. 1972, Indiana University; Ph:D. 1978, University of 
Michigan 


ted Abraham Wolf, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
ine E.) 1948, Drexel University; M.S.(E.E.) 1954, Ph.D. 1958 University of Pennsylvania; Sc.D. 
"^, M.D. 1978, University of Juarez 


"netta Reid Wolfman, Professor of Education; Associate Vice President for 
“\cademic Affairs 

U. 1957, M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971 University of California, Berkeley; D.H.L. 1983, Boston 

sug Srsity; D.Pedagogy 1983, Northeastern University; LL.D. 1984, Regis College; D.H.L. 1985, 

Wilk folk University; D.Litt. 1985, Stonehill College; D.Engr.Tech.(hon) 1985, Wentworth Institute 
‘am Bruce Wood, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geography and 
eglonal Science 

Pame 1980, University of California, Berkeley; M.U.R.P. 1982, Ph.D. 1985, University of Hawaii 

ela Jane Woodruff, Lecturer in Psychology 


1978, University 


;eorge Washington 


B.A 
Ronald 

B.S.E 
Sharon 


Wili * 1976, George Washington University 
E Thomas Woodward, Associate Professor of Painting 
à "y J. Worth, Professor of Education; Vice President for Development 
1968, Wilkes College; M.A. 1970, American University; Ph.D. 1982, University of Maryland 
f ranklin Wright, Jr., Professor of Drawing and Graphics 
Jerem 354, American University; M.A. 1960, University of Illinois 
B A S. Wu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
Wil 
illi , " x n 
TIN W. Wu, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
E. 1961, Purdue University; M.S. 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1976, 


i 1957, M.A. 1961, American University 
Icha 
lumni Affairs 
Johr 
19 
1974, M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University 
Jo : 
hns Hopkins University 
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Lan Xue, Assistant Professor of Engineering Management 


B.E. 1982, Changchun Institute of Optics and Fine Mechanics, People’s Republic of China M.S 
1986, M.S. 1987, State University of New York at Stony Brook Ph.D. 1991, Carnegie-Mellon 
University 


Michael Yachnis, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1943, Military Academy, Greece; M.S. 1956, M.E.A. 1962, D.Sc. 1968, George Washington 


University 

Susan Yaffe-Oziel, Clinical Instructor in Speech and Hearing 
B.S. 1976, Emerson College; M.M.S. 1978, Emory University 

Edward Carson Yates, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1948, M.S. 1949, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.S. 1953 l 
Virginia; Ph.D. 1959, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 

Harry Elwood Yeide, Jr., Professor of Religion 

B.A. 1953, Williams College; B.D. 1957, Union Theological Seminary; Ph.D. 1966, Harvard 


niversity of 


University 

Anthony Marvin Yezer, Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1966, Dartmouth College; M.S. 1967, London School of Economics and Political Science: 
Ph.D. 1974, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Richard Yi-chang Yin, Associate Professor of Economics and International 
Affairs 
LL.B. 1946, Fu Jen University, China; M.A. 1950, University of Denver Ph.D. 1966, Columbia 
University 

Ellen Davis Yorke, Associate Professor of Radiology d 
B.A. 1962, Barnard College; M.A. 1963, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1967, University of Marylan 

Mark Arthur Youngren, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1976, Michigan State University; M.S. 1982, University of Northern Colorado; M.S 1983, 
Naval Postgraduate School; D.Sc. 1988, George Washington University 

Abdou Youssef, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1981, B.S. 1982, Lebanese University; M.A. 1985, Ph.D. 1988, Princeton University 

Mona Elwakkad Zaghloul, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science | , 
B.S.(E.E.) 1965, Cairo University, Egypt; M.S.(E.E.) 1970, M Math. 1971, Ph.D. 1975 University 
Waterloo, Canada 


David Laster Zalkind, Associate Professor of Quantitative Methods and 


Management Information 


B.A. 1967. Harvard University; M.S. 1968, Stanford University; Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins 


University 
Joel Zaphir, Distinguished Visiting Professor of Engineering Management 
B.S. 1952, M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1972, Israel Institute of Technology 
Michele Zavos, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Women's Studies 
B.A. 1974, University of Wisconsin; J.D. 1979, Catholic University of America 
Maria Cecilia Zea, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Psychologist 1981, Pontificia Universidad Javeriana, Colombia; M.A. 1987, Ph.D 
of Maryland 
Meira Ellen Zedek, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1953, Hebrew University, Israel; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1958, Boston University 
Joseph Zeidner, Professor of Administrative Sciences and of Psychology 1954 
B.S. 1949, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1951, Fordham University; Ph 
Catholic University of America 
Chunmiao Zheng, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1983, Chengdu College of Geology, China; Ph.D. 1988, University of Wisconsin 
Tse-Fou Zien, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1963, Brown University; 
Institute of Technology 
Arthur Jay Ziffer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1952, City University of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1954, University of Chi 
Elizabeth Anne Zimmer, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1973, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1980, University of California, Berkeley 
Peter David Zimmerman, Research Professor of Engineering Manage! 
B.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, Stanford University k 
Samuel Leo Zimmerman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1969, M.C.E. 1970, Cornell University ;onal 
Jeffrey A. Zinn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Reg! 
Science regon 
B.A. 1967, University of Vermont; M.A. 1970, University of Rhode Island; Ph.D 1972, Ore 
State 1 


; 
1990, Universi! 


Ph.D. 1967, California 
cago 


nent 


Jniversity 
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Bernard Charles Zook, Professor of Pathology (Comparative) 
B.S. 1962, D.V.M. 1963, Colorado State University 


Artley Joseph Zuchelli, Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, University of Virginia 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH—COLUMBIAN COLLEGE AND 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Richard Allan Arndt, Assistant to the Director, COMSAT Laboratories; 
Chemistry 


B.S. 1955, University of Toledo; M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1961, Northwestern University 
Philip J. Aruscavage, Supervisory Research Chemist, U.S. Geological Survey; 
shemistry 
B.S 1968, George Washington University 
Gordon H. Barland, Director of Research, Research Division, Defense 
Polygraph Institute; Physiology 


B.A 1960, University of Wisconsin; B.S. 1969, Wisconsin State University-Eau Claire; M.A 
Ph.D. 1975, University of Utah 


"ward G. Bartick, Research Chemist, Federal Bureau of Investigation; 
hemistry 
A. 1969, Southern Connecticut State University; Ph.D. 1978, University of Connectic ut 


Raymond L. Bernor, Associate Professor of Anatomy, Howard University: 
:eobiology 


B.A 1971, M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1978, University of California, Los Angeles 


1972 


L 


Obert M. Blaese, Deputy Chief, Metabolism Branch, National Cancer 
nstitute; Biochemistry 
Š. 1961, Gustavus Adolphus College; M.D. 1964, University of Minnesota 
Omas E. Bowman, Curator, Division of Crustacea, National Museum of 
Natura] History, Smithsonian Institution; Biology 


i> 1941, Harvard University; M.A. 1948, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1954 
niversity of California, San Diego 


Mark L. Brantly, Head, Unit on Genetic Disorders of Secreted Proteins, 
Nationa] Institute of Child Health and Human Development; Genetics 
'. 1976, Florida State University; M.D. 1979, University of Florida 


‘chard Harvey Brown, Professor of Sociology, University of Maryland; 
“0Cciology 
vA. 1961, 
l niversity of ( 


"hold R, Bruhn, Arnold R. Bruhn and Associates; Psychology - 
BA. 1963, M.A. 1966, University of Portland; M.S 1972, Portland State University; Ph.D. 1976 
? University 33 + 
"mas A. Cebula, Chief, Molecular Biology Branch, Division of 
Microbiology, Food and Drug Administration; Genetics 
Jer S 1968, Wilkas College; Ph.D. 1973, Johns Hopkins University ; 
Ty M. Collins, Senior Scientist, Center for Drug Evaluation and Research, 
pe. Food and Drug Administration; Pharmacology 
Be 8 972, Drexel University; M.S., Ph.D. 1974, University of Pennsylvania 
moit de Crombrugghe, Haas Professor of Molecular Genetics, U niversity of 
MEAS; Genetics 
An "= 1961, Université de Louvain, Belgium ) i 
raw Joseph Dutka, Head, Medicine Division, Diving Medicine 
artment, Naval Medical Research Institute; Physiology 
icha 1973, Yale University; M.D. 1976, Yeshiva University i 
jud . Eyde, Senior Curator, Department of Botany, Smithsonian 
stitution: Biological Sciences 
6, Franklin and Marshall College; M.S. 1957, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1962, Harvard 
t 


Ronal 1970, Pennsylvania State University; M.D 1972, Thomas Jefferson University 
Naw E. Gress, Senior Investigator, Experimental Immunology Branch, 
Bs onal Cancer Institute; Microbiology 

^2, Creighton University; M.D. 1975, Baylor University 


p 
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Charles Overton Handley, Jr., Curator, Division of Mammals, National 


Museum of Natural History; Biological Sciences 


Institute and State University; M.A. 1947, Ph.D. 1955, 1 niversity 


B.S. 1944, Virginia Poly 
f Michigan 1 
Liana Harvath, Research Microbiologist, Center for Drugs and Biologics, U.9 


Food and Drug Administration; Biological Sciences 
Iniversity; Ph.D. 1976, University of Illinois Medical Center Chicago 


B.S. 1973, Michigan State 
Nikki J. Holbrook, Chief, Unit on Gene Expression and Aging, National 
Institute on Aging; Genetics 
B.A. 1974, M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1980, University of South Florida 
Richard Houbrick, Curator, Department of Invertebrate Zoology, National 
Museum of Natural History; Biological Sciences 
I 1959, St. Bernard College; D.C. 1965, St. Leo Theological Seminary 
Ph.D. 1971, University of South Florida 


Michael C. Jaye, Principal Scientist, Molecular Biology Division, Rorer 
Biotechnology Inc.; Genetics 
B.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1981, University of Connecticut 
Kathleen Kelly, Expert, Laboratory of Pathology, National Cancer Institute; 
Microbiology 
B.A. 1974, Universitv of Colorado; Ph.D. 1980, University of California, Irvine 
Chi-Jen Lee, Supervisory Research Chemist, Division of Bacterial Products; 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration; Microbiology 
B.S. 1957. National Taiwan University; Sc.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 
Jacob V. Maizel, Jr., Chief, Laboratory of Mathematical Biology, National 
Cancer Institute; Genetics 
B.S. 1955, M.S. 1957, Pennsvlvania State University; Ph.D. 1959, California Institute of Tec hnolog 
Eileen Lorna McLellan, Assistant Professor of Geology, University of 
Maryland; Geology 
B.A. 1979, Ph.D. 1982, Cambridge University 
Marshall Nirenberg, Chief, Laboratory of Biochemical Genetics, Nat 
Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute; Genetics (Biochemical Genetics) 
B.S. 1948, M.S. 1952, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1957, University of Michigan 
Joram Paul Piatigorsky, Chief, Laboratory of Molecular and Developn 
Biology, National Eye Institute; Biochemistry 
B.A. 1962, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1967, California Institute of Technology 
Richard Ruth, Emergency Therapist, Arlington Mental Health Center; 
Clinical Psychology 
B.A. 1974, New School for Social Research; M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1986, Yeshiva University 
M.G. Sarngadharan, Vice President, Scientific Affairs, Bionetics Researe™ 


Inc.; Genetics 
B.S. 1958, Madras University, India; M.S. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, Delhi University India 


Herman Schneider, Microbiologist, Department of Bacterial Diseast 


M.S. 1967, University ol 


ional 


rental 


„s, Walter 


Reed Army Institute of Research; Microbiology í 
B.S. 1949, Roosevelt University; M.S. 1951, University of Illinois; M.S.P.H. 1956, University 9 
North Carolina; Ph.D. 1962. Catholic University of America : 
Melvin E. Stratmever, Chief, Health Sciences Branch, Division of Life 
Sciences, U.S. Food and Drug Administration; Genetics 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1969, Purdue University 
David L. Terrell, Professor of Psychology, Tennessee State University; 
Psychology 
B.A. 1957, M.S. 1958, Tennessee State University; Ph.D. 1973, University of Rochester ont, 
Heiner Westphal, Chief, Laboratory of Mammalian Genes and Developm* 


National Institute of Child Health and Human Development; Genetics 


M.D. 1962, University of Freiburg, Germany 
Rosemary Zagarri, Visiting Assistant Professor of History, Catholic 


of America; American Studies sity 
B.A. 1977, Northwestern University; M.A. 1978, M.Phil. 1980, Ph.D. 1984, Yale University 


l niversit) 


* 


RESEARCH CENTERS AND INSTITUTES 


The University recognizes that research contributes significantly to the aca- 


demi 


Stature, achievement, and capability of the faculty in fulfilling their 


lesponsibilities as teachers and public servants. To that end, the University seeks 
9 ensure the close integration of research and tea hing, including the employ- 


i 
Purposes 


Ment of students in sponsored projects and the use of research facilities for 
Dstructional purposes. The following units are 


presently chartered for these 


; the head of each unit is indicated in parentheses 
Biostatistics Center (J. Lachin III) 

Center for Digestive Diseases (H. Fromm) 

Center for Health Policy Research (Budetti) 

Center for High Tec hnology (H. Liebowitz) 


Center for History in the Media (Becker, Seavey) 
Center for International Science and Technology Policy (J. Logsdon) 


Center for Social Policy Studies (S. Levitan) 


Center for the Study of Education and National Development (J. Boswell) 
Center for Washington Area Studies (J. Henig) 

Division of Research, Psychiatry, and Behavioral Sciences (D. Reiss) 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education (J. Fife) 


First Federal Congress Project (C. Bickford) 


Institute for Applied Space Research (H. Helgert) 

Institute for Artific ial Intelligence (B. Silverman) 

Institute for Brazilian and Public Management Issues (R. Eldridge) 
Institute for Disease Prevention (O. Alabaster) 

Institute for Information Science and Tec hnology (W. Kahn) 
Astitute for Management Science and Engineering (W. Marlow) 


Institute 


for Medical Imaging and Image Analysis (R. Allman, M. Loew) 


Institute for Reliability and Risk Analysis (N. Singpurwalla) 


Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies (J. Millar) 
the Study of Fatigue, Fracture, and Structural Reliabilitv 


Institute for 
(H. Liebowitz) 


Institute for Urban Development Research (D. McGrath) 
Dtergovernmental Health Policy Project (R. Merritt) 


Inte 


national Institute for Human Evolutionary Research (N. Boaz) 


Dternationa] Institute for Tourism Studies (D. Hawkins) 

nternationa] Water Resources Institute (K. Mahmood) 

oint Institute for the Advancement of Flight Sciences (H. Liebowitz) 
"abor Management Institute (B. Burdetskv, M. Lovell) 

Lipid Research Clinic (J. LaRosa) 


“ational Health Polic y Forum (J. Jones) 


“aston Sigur Center for East Asian Studies ( Y.C. Kim, W.R. Johnson) 


“pace p 
A 


olicy Institute (J. Logsdon) 
llson Genetic Counseling Center (J. Larsen) 
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DIVISION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 


Acting Dean A.O. Smith 
Assistant Deans B.]. Moreland, G.M. Logan 


Introduction 


The Division of Continuing Education administers the University's off-campU® 
credit courses and degree programs. The Division offers noncredit certificate 
programs, courses, and workshops, and conferences and institutes. The staff 0 
instruction for Division programs includes members of the full-time faculty 9 
the University and academically qualified adjunct faculty from the profession 
community 

The Division works closely with education directors, public school offic jals, 
and personnel administrators in government, business, and industry to develop 
courses of study for continuing education students. The Division offers cours® 
at the Crystal City Education Center in Arlington, Virginia, and other off-camp 
locations in the District of Columbia and suburban Maryland and Norther 
Virginia. The Division also offers, through its Hampton Roads Center, ertificaté 
and graduate degree programs in various disciplines at locations in the Hampto! 
Norfolk, and Virginia Beach area. A wide range of seminars and workshops i 
available to organizations and individuals from the professional community ? 
several locations 

The academic standards of the University are maintained in off-campus ¢ 
courses. All off-campus programs offered and administered by this Divisic 
approved through the procedure authorized by the Board of Trustees anc i 
Charter granted by the Congress of the United States. Degrees are granted throug’ 
the faculties of the degree-granting schools and colleges of the University. Cret : 
earned through off-campus study conforms to academic standards through 
the University. All Division off-campus offerings in Maryland are approved ‘ 
the Maryland State Board for Higher Education; those in Virginia are approve® 
the Commonwealth of Virginia Council of Higher Education 

Except as outlined below, all general University regulations apply to st 
in the Division of Continuing Education. In addition, Division students may ; 
subject to special requirements of the school or college through which they ? 


„redit 
yn are 


udents 


taking courses 


Admission as a Degree Candidate in Off-Campus Programs 


1 
> 4 s ral 
Students wishing to be admitted as candidates in an off-campus degree probi 


may obtain application forms from the school concerned, the Division 9 
tinuing Education, one of the University’s off-campus representatives, 
education officer of their agency or installation. 


or the 


Nondegree Students 


Off-campus credit courses may be taken by nondegree students who meet ad- 
prerequisites prescribed by the department concerned. Formal University wa 
mission is not required at the time of initial registration in off-campus cou ach 
Those students who plan eventual degree candidacy should note tha ere 
school places a specific limit on the number of credit hours taken in nonc g 
status that can be applied toward a degree. 


Degree Programs : 
mu 


ne S ! : gnti! 
The following degree programs are offered through the Division of Cont 


Education 


Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts 
Information, s« ses cf Instruction 


Master of Arts in the fields of administrative 
Management and Org 
merce 


je the field concerned under Cour 


anizational management), criminal justic 
and security management), legislative affairs 

Master of Science in the 
Mation systems) 


e (Crime 


telecommunicati 
field of administrative sciences ma 


School of Engineering and Applied Science 
Section on the 


School of Engineering and Applied Science 
Master of E 


ngineering Management 
Master of Science with major fields 


Information managen 
Puters 


in communications, computer 
ient, operations research, telecommuni« ations and 


>, i ` ; ` 
Professional Degrees (Engineer and Applied Scientist) 


Schoo] of Education and Human Development 


e section on the School of Education and Human Development 

Master of Arts in Education and Human Development in the fields of early 
Childhood special education, higher education administration, human resource 
“evelopment, supervision, tr 


ansitional special education, education technology 


adership 
Master of E 


Educ ation 
lesour; e 


ducation in the field of secondary edu ation 
Specialist in the fields of administration. high 


ier education, human 
development 


ti s a broad spectrum of services focusing on innovative. nontradi- 
Ona] 


» Career-oriented education. Among CCEW programs are noncredit, gradu- 
itis Career cel tificate programs to prepare college graduates 
za E public ation specialists, | 
Cialist. ministrative managers, 

515, public relat 


ate-le to bet ome legal 
andscape designers, fund raising administra- 
association executives, information sv stems spe 
ions professionals, and Washington representatives. Other 
Certified are designed to prepare certified employee benefit spe ialists and 
N d financial planners. Credit courses and test review courses (for CLEP 
Well. iy- GMAT, GRE, LSAT, MAT, MCAT, and Basic Real Estate) are 

‘Workshops and short-t 

e informed of 


offered as 
erm Courses provide the opportunity for inc 


lividuals 
the innovation in their fields 


ia 9f University Students 

alg (fice of University Students (OUS) makes on-campus ¢ redit courses avail- 

student hose who are not e urrently degree candidates at a University. Such 

enhance ten employed in government or industry, may be taking courses to 

Candid, leir career potential or as a matter of personal interest. They may be 
ate 


Dart , '8 for higher degrees at other institutions, sent here for special work as 
Where 3 ret uno program. They may be undergraduates matriculated el 
All ' ‘aking courses for transfer to their own institution 
OUs Cohen except those restric ted to medical and law st 
Preparatie nts, provided there is room in the lass and the student has sufficient 

Bgistran as determined by the academic departments. 
Neeg ed for lon in a given course may be denied Ol S students whe 
or dic degree candidates. OUS students are not eligible to re 


SSertas; x 
tequi ttation researc h nor for continuous enrollment or leave « 


Tec A 
ins Sa minimum re 
Specia] 


Se- 


udents are open to 


n space is 
gister for thesis 
of absence. OUS 
gistration of 3 credit hours per semester or session, 


except 
Circumstances as approved by the dean. 


and Sciences—For program 


sciences (human resources 


inagement infor 


For program information, see th« 


I Science, 


i com- 


For program information, see 


ES 


PT 
nun ibt d 


324 


Entrance Requirements 
in acad iat lated is 


required. In addition, the applicant who has previously attended this or another 
ollege or university must be in good standing at that institution. An applic ant 
who has been suspended from any education: li institution for poor sc holarship 
will not be considered for admission for one calendar year after the effe« tive date 


A idemic background appropriate for the program of st tudies contem 


the suspension 


idmission through OUS for a fall or spring semester should be 


Applications for: 
the Office of Admissions. There is no application 


)btained from and returned to t 
fee. For information on registration, please refer to the Sche dule of Classes. 
Regulations 


ial Regulations; University Regulations. Prospective and 


See Fees and Finan 
ire qe to acquaint themselves with the regulations con- 


registered studer 
cerning attendance and withdrawal stated under University Regulations. The 
following specifically apply to all students registered through OUS: 

Last day to add a class for credit—end of second week of classes. 

Last day to drop a class for credit or to withdraw from the University— 

end of the seventh week of classes 

Equivalent amounts of time apply to the summer sessions 

Academic Work Load 
To 34.2 ic 

For OUS students, the normal academic work load during the regular a cadem! 


S 
than 10 credit hours for a student employed more than 20 hour 


year 1s not more thal 
per week and not more than 18 credit hours for a full-time student During the 
:ession 


summer a student may take a maximum of two courses during any one St 


Exceptions to these limits must be approved by the dean. 


Scholarship Requirements 


j be 
ho fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of OUS may 


tal 


A student w 
dismissed from the University. A statement of scholarship requirements } 

available in the office of the dean. All grades received in OUS remain On 
record; scholarship requirements are based on the total record. 

See University Regulations. There is no limitation on the number 9 
courses that may be taken on a pass/no pass basis in OUS; however, there may Je 


limit on the number that can be transferred to fulfill degree roquiremstila 


Grades 


Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal 
T ; [E ith 
Conditions under which the grades of I (Inc omple te) and W (Authorizt dW 


drawal) may be assigned are described under University Regulations. n0 
Changing an Incomplete— The i nstruc tor normally sets a period (maximus 


one year) within which the uncompleted work must be made up. An Inc omP ie 
1 
hat is not changed within one calendar year remains as a grade of [ or 
student's record. 
Change in Program of Studies 

han ng 


Change Within the Office of University Students—A student may not ch va 
status to that of auditor except with the approval of the dean (see withdre" 
under University Regulations) nly 

Transfer Within the University—Transfer to or from OUS may be made "ree 
with the approval of the deans concerned. Application for transfer tO ster i? 
candidacy will be considered only after the completion of at least one se mes „king 
OUS or upon request from the college or school to which the student is Sefa he 
admission. Students wishing to transfer to degree candidacy must meet 


Sibility of the student to« onsult the college 
met and the amount of work transferable. 


Office of Conferences and Institutes 


The Office of Conferences and Institutes increases the visibility of faculty re- 
Search by administering conferences, sponsored projects, and training programs 
that attract national and international scholarly audiences to the University. The 
Office's conference management services provide support that may include pro- 
gram development, advisory board coordination, budget planning and administra- 
tion, promotion, site selection, transportation, registration, and on-site manage- 
ment: This administrative partnership with academic departments allows the 
faculty to focus on the professional and scholarly aspects of meetings. Cooperative 
Programs have been held with such varied organizations as the National Science 
oundation, U.S. Information Agency, District of Columbia Bar Association, Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, Institute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers, National 
“ndowment for the Humanities, and embassies of foreign missions. 


Science Communication Studies 


Science Communication Studies facilitates the communication of scientific in- 


Ormation and provides research and information services. Its current foc us is to 
Provide a range of scientific information services to NASA's Life Sciences Divi- 
‘on, which conducts research to ensure the safety and well-being of humans in 
Space, and to make use of the space environment to answer basic scientific 
Questions. Science Communication Studies maintains databases of publications 
sulting from this research and develops new systems for access to the space life 
Sciences literature. Scientific publications, literature searches, and analyses of 
le scientific literature are also prepared. Areas of special expertise include 
Aunt and animal experimentation in space flights, the Soviet biomedical space 
‘search program, space—human factors, and exobiology —the study of the ori- 
Bin ang evolution of life in the universe. 


Other Noncredit Courses and Programs 


- addition to the noncredit offerings of the Division, the University offers a 


rie of noncredit professional development courses and programs through the 
OF! of Business and Public Management (Continuing Professional Education 
24106), the School of Engineering and Applied Science (Continuing Engineering 


(C Ucation Program), and the School of Education and Human Development 
enter for Research and Services). 


z 


Conditions of the college or school to which they are applying. It is the respon- 
or school concerning conditions to be 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
Courses are offered during the summer by all degree-granting divisions of the 
University: Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education and Human Develop- 
ment, the School of Business and Public Management, and'the Elliott School of 
International Affairs. During the summer the University also offers special pro- 
grams that are not available during the regular academic year. Courses are offere 
during both day and evening hours. | 

Students who are enrolled at the University for the spring semester may 
register for the following Summer Sessions without special application. Those 
who wish degree status may seek admission from the appropriate college 0f 
school within the University. Those who do not wish to work toward a degree at 
the University may apply through the “Quick Admit” process described in the 
Summer Sessions Announcement. 

For a complete statement concerning summer term work, see the Summer 
Sessions Announcement. 


z 


STUDENT SERVICES 
Office of the Dean of Students 


The Office of the Dean of Students provides counseling and information for 
students, administers the nonacademic student disciplinary system and stude 
grievance procedures, administers medical withdrawals, and assists in P: 
academic program development. Staff members are well informed on Univers 
policies and the various student services provided on campus, enabling the™ 
provide referrals and answers to many questions concerning general student ! Hi 
Personal letters of recommendation for students applying to graduate and profes 
sional schools can be obtained from this office. 


Housing 


T In; : : : " ents: 
The University does not provide residence hall space for graduate studens 
nent 7. 


However, the Office of Residential Life refers graduate students to aparti di- 
they become available in University-owned buildings in the campus area. ^ ide 
tionally, the University’s Off-Campus Housing Resource Center, can prov 
information and assistance for those seeking accommodations. 


Food Service ic 
Contract food service is available from August to May, based on the academy 
calendar of registration, exams, and vacation periods. Rates for the various I te 
plans are available from the Office of Residential Life. Contract service 1$ C? te 
ria style and provided in two residence halls and the Cloyd Heck Marvin vo on 
Meal coupons may also be used on a cash-equivalency basis in the cafeter! 
the first floor of the Marvin Center and in George's on the fifth floor. rents 
Students who observe the Jewish dietary laws can write to make arrange? tion 
with the Office of Residential Life regarding the B'nai B'rith Hillel Fou? s 
Kosher Meal Plan. 


STUDENT SERVICES 
Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic staffed by physicians, nurse 
Practitioners, and physician assistants who are capable of addressing most of 
Students’ medical problems. Visits may be arranged by appointment or, during 
Certain hours, secured on a walk-in basis. Many routine lab tests may be per- 
ormed in the Health Service lab at cost; allergy shots, immunizations, and 
various lab tests are done at little or no charge. Psychiatric evaluation, crisis 
intervention, and short-term therapy are available by appointment. 

: For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student Health 
Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the University 

Ospital for treatment. All fees are the responsibility of the student. 

Students must be « urrently enrolled on campus in the University to receive 
Teatment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in off-campus pro- 
Brams and the Continuing Engineering Education Program are not eligible. The 
ills incurred from all services rendered outside of the Student Health Service 


| Or example, x-ray work, laboratory work, and office visits to private physicians) 
are the responsibility of the student, 


Health and Accident Insurance 


The University re 
insurance, 

le Univer 
the De 


commends that all students be covered by health and accident 
For information on group health insurance options offered through 


sity, students should contact the Student Health Service or Office of 
an of Students. 


len? 

versity Counseling Center 
Hn, University Counseling Center was established to help students resolve per- 
un. Social, career, and studv problems that can interfere with their educational 

als 


t Services include (1) short-term individual counseling, art ther 
erve 


apy, crisis 
Sures ntion, and referral services for personal problems (e.g., academic pres- 
Prob] relationship or family difficulties); (2) group counseling for personal 
Signed t. (3) educational) vocational counseling and testing; (4) workshops de- 
study e address academic or personal development (e.g., test-taking strategies, 
acu s ills, communication skills, stress management); (5) consultation with 
D im y, staff, and student groups about their special needs in designing programs 

Prcve the campus environment. 


spec Center administers the Miller Analogies Test, GW admissions tests, and 

Servic assessments for business and industry. Career counseling and referral 

greater a are available to GW faculty, staff, alumni, and individuals from the 
7 Vashington community. 

Made ents with disabilities are asked to call ahead so that arrangements can be 


* to adapt services or to meet at an accessible site. 


Th : 
3 Reading Center 
ll con; : 3 F F 
tiop unction with the Department of Teacher Preparation and Special Educa- 
for p -€ Reading Center offers individual assessment and programming services 
liter e Preschool through adult years, emphasizing improvement in all areas of 
macy development. 
Th 


e 
Speech and Hearing Center 


eS à : i , 
of cech and Hearing Center provides diagnosis and treatment of a wide range 
SPeec 


Pairm, e language, and hearing disorders. These include developmental im- 
àng lan LE articulation and language, stuttering, voice disorders, and speech 
Wailable nage Impairments resulting from neurological damage. Services are 

Or persons wishing to modify a regional dialect or foreign accent. 


Evaluation and aural rehabilitation are also provided for hearing-impaired indi- 
viduals. The Speech and Hearing Center operates in conjunction with the 
Department of Speech and Hearing 


The Writing Center 


In conjunction with the Department of English, the Writing Center provides 
writing instruction to GW students at all levels of experience and expertise 
Students are assisted in identifying writing problems and learning how best t9 
express ideas. Trained tutors (undergraduate peer tutors, graduate students, al 
the director and other members of the faculty) work with students individually 
on areas of specific need or interest. Tutors provide assistance in such areas 8? 
organizing a mass of information efficiently and clearly, using correct grammar 
and punctuation, getting started on a writing project, developing a thesis, provl@ 
ing evidence in support of an argument, and presenting the findings of 4? 
experiment or the solution to a research problem. 


Computer Information and Resource Center 


The Computer Information Resource Center (CIRC) provides computer facilities 
technical assistance, and information on the use of computers and compute! 
networks. CIRC supports IBM—-PC, Apple Macintosh, and IBM mainframe com; 
puters. The CIRC computer laboratories are open seven days a week: 24 hours ? 
day during the academic year and all day and evening at all other times. CIRC als? 
maintains computer classrooms on campus; students generally have access " 
these rooms when classes are not in session. 

In cooperation with the Gelman Library, GW Television, and Telecommun 
tions Services, CIRC publishes a periodic newsletter on computing issues. c x 
gives seminars and offers technical advice to faculty and students regarding us 
of the IBM mainframe, IBM personal computers, Apple Macintosh person? 
computers, and the GW Data Network. Students and faculty may receive ass 
tance from CIRC for microcomputer selection and acquisition. CIRC administe® 
and can make recommendations on various discount-purchase programs 
microcomputer equipment. 

Any University student may have access to the computer facilities for ind 
ual research, class projects, and thesis or dissertation study. 


ica" 


jvid- 


Career and Cooperative Education Center 


The Career and Cooperative Education Center provides career planning and job 
seeking assistance as well as a cooperative education program to students 8 ; 
alumni. Services include full-time and part-time job listings; career consu ‘ive 
workshops (e.g., organizing job searches, resume and letter writing, effec j 
interviewing); a resource library of career field and employer literature: 7j 
campus interviews for students and alumni within one year of graduation: 
resume referral service; resume critiques; a call-in job listings service; hool 
credentials service that supports employment and graduate professional $€ 
applications. 


International Services Office tu- 
The International Services Office provides services to GW's international y of 
dents, scholars, faculty, and staff. The office provides advising on a VaTl€ ic 
personal issues, including cultural adjustment, living conditions, aca, 

concerns, and finances; provides immigration assistance and informati com 
U.S. government requirements and regulations specific to the internationa kind 
munity; facilitates orientation programs to assist in living, studying, and wok” 
in the United States; and serves as a resource center for the University © 

nity on issues of cross-cultural understanding. 


STUDENT SERVICES 


Disabled Student Services 


The Disabled Student Services office works to assure that the special services 
necessary for disabled students to participate fully in their academic programs 


and the extracurricular life of the campus are provided for them through Univer- 
sity or community resources. 


Multicultural Student Services Center 


The Multicultural 
and personal su 
Student life 


Student Services. Center provides academic, co-c urricular, 
pport services for all GW minority students to enhance minority 
at GW. Through the Center, minority students receive orientation to 
e various University resources, and are made aware of the many cultural 
activities and programs that exist on campus and in the greater metropolitan 
area. The Center provides professional and peer counseling, course advising, 
tutorial services, and campus and community mentoring programs. The staff is 
available to address students’ academic and personal concerns. 
n addition, the Center enhances the quality of ethnic minority student life 
tough the sponsoring of co-curricular activities, leadership training, and a peri- 
Odic newsletter. The Center houses a resource center with computers for student 
use, reference books and instructional materials, a test file, and an information 
center, The Multicultural Student Services Center oversees the Educational 
Pportunity Program and various preparatory and precollege programs. 


Office of Campus Life 
The Office of Campus Life offers programs, services, and facilities that provide 
°PPortunities for personal, professional, social, and cultural development. The 
ice of Campus Life is responsible for the Office of Residential Life, Campus 
tivities Office, Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, and New Student Programs and 
ervices, Staff members assist individual students, campus organizations, and 
arti versity community with event planning, program coordination, and 
^ Eiern in special projects. The staff can also help in interpreting l niver- 
ion Policies and procedures that affect campus activities. Additional informa- 
iam, Out the services offered by the Office of Campus Life, and about the 


arious g Hi hos À : . 
Š *u student organizations and committees, can be obtained from the Student 
Ndbook 


C 
ampus Activities Office 


R S Campus Activities Office provides administrative support to the University 
m Board and other groups planning major events. Other services include 
‘Sement of campus organizations (including fraternities and sororities), regis- 
lon of student organizations, leadership training, planning and coordination 
py Dor campus events, and oversight of the Office of Community Services. 
cum Board—The Program Board, composed chiefly of elected and appointed 
ing ü 8, has the primary responsibility of allocating resources for student program- 
Present. campus, In addition, the Program Board provides funding for activities 
Progra, by various campus organizations and encourages student participation in 
festiy 1 planning through involvement in committees on the arts, concerts, 
3a ums, parties, political affairs, and public relations. 
ent Government— The George Washington University Student Associa- 
stude comprised of all full-time and part-time undergraduate and graduate 
and ap W ho are registered for academic credit on campus. A body of elected 
5 ar oInted individuals is responsible for representing the interests of stu- 
Stude the U niversity. The Student Association provides various services for 


Ady...’ Such as academic evaluations, test and syllabus files, and the Student 
Cate Service, 


of 


Student involvement in the governance of the University is also possible 
through participation in various administrative and Faculty Senate committees, 
advisory councils of the schools and college, selected committees of the Board of 
Trustees, and specialized bodies, such as the Residence Hall Association, the 
Joint Food Services Board, and the Marvin Center Governing Board. This in- 
volvement has helped develop policies and programs beneficial to students and 

the University community as a whole 

Student Organizations—Students are encouraged to become involved with 
existing student organizations or to initiate their own. There are approximately 
200 registered organizations on campus, covering a broad spectrum of interests, 
including academic, professional, international, cultural, political, service 
sports, hobbies, recreational, religious, and meditative groups as well as social 
fraternities and sororities. 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 


The Marvin Center is the GW campus community center. The Marvin Cente! 
offers programs, services, and facilities for students, faculty, staff, alumni, ant 
University guests. The Center’s "i range of facilities includes five dining 
locations, lounges, recreational facilities, a theatre, study rooms, conference anc 
meeting rooms, the Off-Campus Housing Resource Center, the Information Ce 
ter, and a typing/microx ompute r center. The Marvin Center provides facilities for 
programs í Sadi ted by the University Program Board, by the academic de part 
ments that include the performing arts, and by other University organizations: 

The Marvin Center Governing Board, which oversees the Center's policies, 188 
representative body composed of students, faculty, staff, and alumni. The Boat 
works closely with the Center's staff in the review and development of polic jes, 
guidelines, and procedures that direct the operation of the Center. 


Religious Life 


The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life a p 
students and encourages them to participate in the religious organizations © 
their own choice. Several re sligious bodies sponsor var lous groups é and form à s 
between the University and the religious community. The advisors of the " í 
gious organizations are available for counseling and together constitute d 
Board of Chaplains to enhance religious life on « TH Religious services a 
special observances are also provided for the University community as ? 
nounced 


Major Program Events 


Art Exhibits—The work of locally, nationally, and internationally know 
artists is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery.in Lisner Auditoriu 
and in the Colonnade gallery of the Marvin Center. Student art exhibits ? 
presented each semester. ae 

Concert Series—The Department of Music presents a series of concerts rts at re 
ing faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each year. Other c oncerts * 
held regularly in the Marvin Center, Lisner Auditorium, and the Smith Cente 

Dance—The GW Dance Company presents major concerts, informa 
performances, experimental events, television appearances, and lec ture- 
onstrations. Students may audition to become company eyes and have ica 
opportunity to choreograph, perform, and gain experience in the tech! 
aspects of dance productions. gand: 

Glee Club, Jazz Band, and Orchestra—The University Glee Club, JazZ ula 
and Orchestra are available to students either as credit courses or as cocurricl the 
activities. All of these organizations present major performances to 
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Iniv 
l niversity community several times a ye 


ar, including regular winter and spring 
concerts 


International Programs 
nual international dinner i 
national restaurants. Othe 
international topics. 

Program Board 


The International Student Society presents an an- 
n cooperation with foreign embassies and inter- 


r programs include regular forums and speakers on 


The University Program Board, through its v 
A 8 


arious commit- 
ees and in cooperation with other campus groups, regularly sponsors films, 
®ctures, concerts, social activities, and special events. 
The 


atre—The University Theatre produces four or five major plays 
Cals during the year on the 

eatre. Additional works, 
Uced in 
eatre 


and musi- 
proscenium/thrust stage in the Dorothy Betts Marvin 


including original and experimental plays, are pro- 
a more intimate studio theatre. Students can participate in all aspects of 


and may receive credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A. degrees for some of 
eir production work. 


Department of Athletics and Recreation 
The Ch 
facilitie 
On; a 
and SC 
epar 


arles E. Smith Center for Physical Education and Athle 
s for student use, including courts for basketball, volleyb 
jogging track; a swimming pool; gymnastic : 
]ļuash courts; and a sauna and lockers. B 
^am tment of Athletics and Recreation offers 
ence onal activities designed to 
“©, and interest. 
e University is a member of the National Colle 


© Atlantic Ten Conference. 
“OMpete 


Sard in 
Crew, SW 


tics offers many 
all, and badmin- 
and weight rooms; handball 
ased in the Smith Center, the 
a broad program of intramural and 
accommodate various levels of skill. experi- 


'giate Athletic Association and 
Its women’s and men’s intercollegiate 
against major universities throughout the Midwest 
such sports as basketball, baseball. soccer, tennis, golf, cross-country, 
imming and diving, water polo, badminton, volleyball, and gymnastics, 


e / 
A varsity teams 
and Eastern Sea- 


z 


CIAL AID 


George Washington University offers a program of financial assistance for under- 
graduate and graduate students. The program of financial assistance for graduate 
students includes assistantships, fellowships, traineeships, graduate scholar 
ships, research appointments, part-time employment, and loans. Loans 8n 
resident assistantships not based on financial need are available. In general, 
consideration for financial aid is restricted to students in good academic stan® 
ing who meet the minimum grade-point average for particular awards and are not 
financially encumbered by any other University office. Applications for institu- 
tional or federal aid cannot be processed if the relevant tax returns have not bee? 
filed in accordance with the IRS Code. Documents submitted as part of ! 
applications become the property of the University and cannot be returne® 
Federal regulations require that the University report suspected cases of fraud oF 
misrepresentation to the appropriate federal, state, and local authorities. — . 

Application and correspondence concerning assistantships, fellowships 
traineeships, or graduate scholarships should be sent directly to the dean of the 
school concerned and addressed to George Washington University, Washingto 
D.C. 20052. Unless otherwise specified, application and supporting credenti@ 
should be submitted no later than February 1 preceding the academic year for 
which the award is made. Application for admission to graduate study 1$ 8 
prerequisite for consideration. 


Office of Fellowships and Graduate Student Support 


The Office of Fellowships and Graduate Student Support provides informatio” 
on awards that may be used in support of graduate study. These awards ar 
generally sponsored by foundations, professional and learned societies, in e 
tries, and other organizations. Assistance is also offered to those wishing to app 
for such prestigious fellowships as the Rhodes, Marshall, National Scien’ 
Foundation, Fulbright, and Luce. to 
These services are provided to entering and enrolled graduate students, 7 
enrolled undergraduates planning for graduate study, and to alumni. For er 
dents planning to enter a GW graduate program, a self-search graduate fellow 
ship information section is maintained on the first floor of Gelman Library: 


Assistantships 


Research Assistantships—May be available in departments with faculty V 
are participating in sponsored research. 4 Sd 
Research Scholar Assistantships—School of Engineering and Applied p^ 
ence, GW/NASA- Langley Joint Institute for the Advancement of Flight Scienc?’ 
Graduate Teaching Assistantships—Available to graduate students in M 
ter’s and doctoral programs in most departments of the University. A gr& " 
teaching assistant receives financial compensation for a designated unit ae g 
vice to the assistant’s major department of instruction. All new graduate teac 
assistants must attend an orientation and evaluation program. tudy 
Resident Assistantships—Available to graduate students in any field of s si Y 
who are interested in working with the student personnel program in Univer if 
residence halls. Specific duties vary with the position, but basically consis in 
counseling, advising student groups, and administration. Remuneration art 
cludes salary and a furnished room for the academic year. All positions v ree 
time, and staff members are required to enroll as full-time students 1D ee ial 
programs. Further information may be obtained from the Office of Reside 


Life. 


FINANCIAL AID 


Fellowships, Internships, Traineeships, Special Programs 


l niversity Fellowships 


Available to graduate students in master’s and doc- 
tora] programs 


in most departments of the University. Fellowships are based on 
Scholarship and each fellow may receive a stipend and/or tuition allowance. 

Research Traineeships—Available under numerous sponsored programs in a 
umber of departments. Currently, the basic medical science departments and 
the Departments of Psychology and Speech and Hearing offer such programs 
Stipends vary; information is available from the departments. 

Other Fellowships, Internships, Traineeships, and Special Programs— 
Abdelfattah Abdalla Award 
Achievement Rewards for College Scientists Foundation Fellowship 

Merican Association of Collegiate Schools of Business Fellowship 
"nerican Civilization Fellowships 
; merican Civilization Internships (Smithsonian Institution- 

2€0rge Washington University Cooperative Program) 

American Iron and Steel Institute Fellowship 
^"Derican Red Cross Fellowships 
i Thur Anderson & Co. Doctoral Fellowship 

tyamehr Research Fellowships 

enjamin Banneker Fellowship for Washington Area Studies 

ell Atlantic Graduate Fellowship 
wriness Administration Departmental Fellowships s 

infield Scott Blaney Fellowship in International Affairs 


ae T. Carr, Sr., Memorial Fellowship in Urban and Regional Planning 
“enter for W 


.' Omas Aly 
; ementary 
Inst & Ernst ( 


th »rant to Doctoral Candidates in Business or Economics 
7 and Whinney Grant to Doctoral Candidates in Accountancy 

aT a e ` . ^ J , w 
Cw uate Engineering Honors Fellowship Program 

» 


Hea] 9 lowship for Ph.D. Studies in Government and Business 
Norris pervices Administration Fellowships 

hdust T Hekimian Graduate Award 1 
Richa " Liaison Program Corporate Graduate Student Fellowship 
) E D. Irwin Doctoral Fellowships 

ita à Kay Fellowship in Finance 
Ise bell; eller Scholarship Fund 


Pigg Osborn King Research Fellowships 


Octite R asker Fellowships in Housing, City Planning, or Urban Renewal 
Moris o Llowship Lo et 

Sorge vos Fellowship in Painting : 

Mellon McCandlish Fellowship in American Literature 

Richar Oundation Fellowships 

Minoriti ^ Merwin Memorial Award 

Na dp y in Planning and Related Professions Program ; 

N es Association of Purchasing Management Fellowship 

Natio ai Geographic Society Fellowships 

Istorical Publications Commission- George Washington 
ive Research Fellowships 


x University 
Nap; operat 
r atio alo 


"side Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships 
Publi. ptal Merit Fellowships 
Rego, Icy Studies Fellowship 
Rose TCes lor the Future, Inc., Fellowship Prize 
lography Internships 
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Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellowship 


Scottish Rite Foundation Fellowships 

ServiceMaster Fellowship 

U.S. Office of Education Fellowships 

U.S. Public Health Service Traineeships 

U.S. Public Health Service Traineeships in Comprehensive Health Planning 
Urban Studies Fellowships, Department of Housing and Urban Developmen! 
Urban Transportation Center Fellowship 

Ronald Barbour Weintraub Research Fellowship in Biological Sciences 


Scholarships 


American Association of Cost Engineers Scholarship 

Armed Forces Health Professions Scholarship Program 

Atlantic Research Corporation Scholarship 

Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships 

Emma K. Carr Scholarships 

Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Scholarship in Urban and Regional Development 

James Edward Miller Chapman Educational Foundation Scholarship 

Daewoo Corporation Scholarships 

Vincent J. DeAngelis Scholarship Fund 1 

District of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants Scholarship ™ 
Accounting 

Frederick H. Gibbs Scholarship in Health Services Administration 

Louis E. Giles Memorial Scholarships 

Leo and Lillian Goodwin Endowment Scholarship 

Government Career Development Scholarship 

Government Intern Scholarship 

Bryce Harlow Foundation Scholarship 

Hyundai Scholarship Fund 

Albert A. and Esther C. Jones Scholarship Fund 

Allen M. Jones Scholarship Fund 

Myron L. Loe Graduate Student Scholarship 

Mary and Daniel Loughran Graduate Scholarship 

Foster G. McGaw Scholarship in Health Services Administration 

Paul Pearson Scholarship Fund 

Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship Fund 

Public Administration Faculty- Alumni Scholarship 

Mildred Shott Scholarship Fund 

Voorhees Scholarships 

Wolcott Foundation Scholarships 

Helen and Sergius Yacobson Graduate Scholarship 


Loan Funds 


: ation 
The following loan funds are available to degree students. A separate applicat 
must be submitted for each loan program. Applications for the Perkins ‘eat 
Program should be filed no later than June 1 for the following academic hich 
Complete information is contained in the student financial aid pamphlet, v ton 
is available from the Office of Student Financial Assistance, George Washing 
University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


American Medical Association Nursing Home Administration Loan Fun 


George F. Henigan Loan Fund 

Inner-City Student Loan Fund 

International Student Loan Fund 

Joanne Jacobs Student Loan Fund 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation Hospital Administration Loan Fund 


p 
-— =" 


oL vd ` 


FINANCIAL AID | 
Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund | 
Perkins Loan Program | 
Barney Plotnick, M.D., Student Loan Fund 
Hiram Miller Stout Memorial Loan Fund | 
Jniversity Student Emergency Loan Fund | 
Edmund W. Dreyfuss Loan Fund | 
eter and Doris Firsht Loan Fund | 

Stafford Loans—George Washington U 


niversity is an eligible participant in | 
Graduate students may apply for a maximum of | 
4 r year. Graduate students must apply for and be eligible for a full 
Stafford Loan before their eligibility for the Perkins Loan or College Work-Study 
Will be determined. Students who intend to use the loan for payment of tuition at 
registration should submit an application, as well as all required supporting | 
Ocuments, no later than June 1 (fall semester registration), October 1 (spring | 
Semester registration), or March 1 (summer registration). 
PLUS/SLS Loan Program—George Washington University is also an eligible 
Participant in the PLUS/SLS program. The interest rate on the loans is variable, 
ased on the interest rate on U.S. Treasury bills, to a maximum of 12%. Repay- 
Ment begins 60 days after the disbursement of the check. Parents of dependent 
Students may apply for up to $4,000 per year for each student. Independent 
Students may apply for up to $4,000 per year on their own behalf. Students who 
tend to use the loan for payment of tuition at registration should submit an 
‘pplication no later than June 1 (fall semester registration), October 1 (spring 
Semester registration), or March 1 (summer registration) 


the Stafford Loan Program. 
7,500 pe 


Student Employment 


University participates in the College Work-Study Program. Inquiries 

ould be addressed to the Office of Student Financial Assistance. In addition, 
tim Career and Cooperative Education Center maintains a registry of both full- 
wn ànd part-time positions available in the Washington area for undergraduate 
;," Braduate students. After registration, students may apply at the Center for 
Mterviews and referrals to positions for which they are qualified. 


I 1 
Aternational Students 


Limj ; i : 
arated awards for graduate teaching assistantships and University fellowships 


whi 2e responsibility of the chairman of the department or dean of the school in 
Ich the degree is to be earned. 

D 9rnationa] students applying for graduate teaching assistantships must 
listen imum scores of 570 on the Test of English as à Foreign Language (55 in 
stude comprehension) and 250 on the Test of Spoken English. International 
teachin applying from outside the University may be appointed to graduate 
hg assistantships but must attend an orientation and evaluation program 

requi r to registration. Those found to have difficulties with English will be 
riw to enroll in specified courses in English as a Foreign Language and will 
i}) 2ed nonteaching duties in place of classroom instruction. Such students 
/aluated each semester; if they are not designated as qualified to give 


will. oom instruction by the end of one academic year, the teaching assistantship 
; 20t be renewed. 


as er nate students who are presently enrolled at GW and have been proposed 


Dass th Idates for graduate teaching assistantships by their departments must 
wil $ Test of English as a Foreign Language at the levels indicated above and 
oral į te Quired to complete successfully the English for International Students 
Consiq €rview and the orientation and evaluation program before they will be 

ered for graduate teaching assistantships. 
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For further information on requirements for international teaching assistants, 
contact the director of the University Teaching Center 

Long-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate international students 
are limited in amount and are available only to those foreign-born persons who 
have established resident status in the United States through the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service 

Students who wish to study in the United States should have available suffi- 
cient funds to cover expenses for one full year before attempting to enter a college 
or university. The cost at this University for one academic year (September- May) 
was $22,833 in 1991—1992 and will be substantially higher in 1992-1993; 
generally speaking, expenses for international students are about $2,000 over the 
stated figure, which includes room and board, tuition, books, clothes, an 
incidental expenses, but not travel, holiday, or medical expenses. 


Veterans Benefits 


The Veterans Benefits office assists students entitled to educational benefits 85 
active-duty personnel, veterans, or as widows or children of deceased or totally 
disabled veterans with any problems that may arise concerning their benefits: 
This office also processes certification of enrollment and attendance to th 
Veterans Administration so that educational allowances will be paid. 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as active-duty personnel, veterans: 
or dependents of veterans should consult with the veterans counselor prior © 
submitting applications to the Veterans Administration. All such students 
should obtain the instruction sheet issued by the veterans counselor, which sel 
forth requirements to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made 
to the Veterans Administration and that includes other information of gener 
interest 


* 


PRIZES 


Accountancy Prizes—Three prizes for academic excellence awarded annually 

y the Department of Accountancy—one at the undergraduate level, one at the 
aster of Accountancy level, and one at the Master of Taxation level. 

Elizabeth B. Adams Prize—Awarded annually by the Department of Manage- 

ment Science to a graduating student for outstanding performance in the field of 

Information systems management. The recipient is selected on the basis of 


Scholarship, leadership within the Department, contributions to the University, 
and service to the community. 


Morris M. Aein Memorial Prize— 
ence in drawing. 
American Institute of Certified P 


Awarded to a deserving student for excel- 


lanners Outstanding Student Prize — 
Awarded to a qualified candidate for the Master of Urban and Regional Planning 
Who has demonstrated significant service to the community, University and 
partment, or professional planning community. 

Villiam C. Barbee Prize—Awarded to a des 
Sculpture and sculptural ceramics. 

ylvia L. Bunting Prize—Awarded annually to a graduate student in the field 

ology or zoology. 
_ Astere E, Claeyssens Prize—Established in 1981 by the Trustees of the Bess 
and Arthur Dick Family Foundation. It is awarded for the best original work in 
"aywriting by a student enrolled in the University. 

ertice Cornish Prize—Awarded annually to an outst 
ng à graduate program in special education. 
,"9n Henry Cowles Prizes—Two prizes, established by John H. Cowles, Grand 
,J9mmander of the Supreme Council of Thirty-third Degree (Mother Council of 
1€ World) of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Free-masonry, Southern 
Urisdiction of the United States of America. Awarded upon graduation to the 
8raduate or undergraduate student with the best overall scholastic achievement 


and | and Public Management and 


erving student for excellence in 


anding student complet- 


i eadership potential in the School of Business 
n the Elliott School of International Affairs. 


n iott School of International Affairs Alumni Association Prize—May be 
warded annually to a graduate of the Elliott School of International Affairs 
(graduate or undergraduate degree recipient) who, in the opinion of the Dean and 
aculty, deserves recognition for academic achievement and contribution to 
ife of the George Washington University and its programs and goals. 
ürmon Choral Prize—Awarded annually for significant musical accomplish- 
ent and Outstanding contribution to the choral program. 
Ching- Yao Hsieh Prize—Two prizes awarded annually, one to an undergradu- 
+) ue to a graduate student in the Department of Economics. 
two ville R. Hunt Prize—Offered annually to deserving art students and every 
Or three years to participants in the University's Art Alumni Exhibition. 
ternational Business Prize—Two prizes awarded annually by the School of 
Slness and Public Management to students specializing in international busi- 
El; One awarded to a graduating senior and one awarded toa graduate student. 
award Louis Kayser Prize—Established by Paul and Elizabeth Rutheiser to be 
Submits annually by the Department of History for the best thesis in 
t y a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts. oin 
fing ving Lloyd Kreeger Prizes in Art—Eight prizes given by Mr. Kreeger, six in the 
awarded and two in art history (including museology). Fine arts prizes are 
erami, to a senior or graduate student in painting, sculpture, printmaking, 
award cs, photography, and visual communication. One prize in art history is 
subred toa senior and one to a graduate student. Candidates for the prizes must 
Tepro,! origina] papers or works of art. Winners are selected by distinguished 
Sentatives of the field of art in the Washington, D.C., area. 


the l 


ate and 


history 
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Minna Mirin Kullback Memorial Prize—Established in 1968 by Solomon 
Kullback in memory of his wife. Awarded annually by a committee of faculty 
members of the Department of Statistics to a full-time undergraduate or graduate 
student majoring in statistics, who will have completed 18 credit hours of 
statistics courses by the end of the spring semester. 

Milic Kybal Memorial Prize—Established in 1985 by Elba G. Kybal in memory 
of her husband. Awarded to a master’s or doctoral student in the School of 
Business and Public Management for the best presented paper. 

Martin Mahler Prize in Materials Testing—Awarded to the upper-division or 
graduate student in engineering who submits the best reports on tests in the 
materials laboratory course, with preference given to prestressed concrete tests: 

Barry Manilow Endowed Prize in Music—Established in 1983. Awarded annu- 
ally to a student majoring in music. The award is made on the basis of academic 
performance and musical ability, as determined by a committee of faculty ap- 
pointed by the chair of the Music Department. 

Vivian Nellis Memorial Prize—Awarded to a student in the English Depart 
ment who has shown special promise in the field of creative writing. 

Phi Delta Kappa Research Prize—Awarded annually by the George Washing 
ton University Chapter to a graduate student, for an outstanding research project: 

Psi Chi Prizes—Two prizes awarded annually by the George Washington 
University Chapter to the best undergraduate student in experimental psycho 
ogy and to the M.A. degree candidate or second-year graduate student submittin8 
the best thesis or research project in psychology. } 

Public Administration Prize—Awarded by the Department of Public Adminis- 
tration to the outstanding graduating student in public administration on té 
basis of scholarship, leadership, and service to the University. 

Riggs Trust Award—Established by Francis J. Lyons, Vice-Chairman of the 
Board, Riggs National Bank, for the best graduate research paper in Business 
Administration 223, Investment Analysis and Portfolio Management. d 

The Jack and Anne Ryan Award in Health Services Administration —Awarde 
annually to that health services administration student who displays excellence 
of analysis and writing skills in the preparation of a paper on a topic in hea 
services administration. $ 

Howard C. Sacks Prize—Awarded to a student in political science who has 
demonstrated outstanding academic achievement in the study of Far Easté™ 
affairs. 

Julian H. Singman Prizes—Two prizes awarded annually, one in design 4” 
one in aquarelle painting. ize 

Society of Colonial Wars in the District‘of Columbia Prize—A cash Pry 
awarded to a candidate for a graduate degree who, in the judgment of the facu^? 
of the Department of History, submits a thesis or dissertation demonstrat? 
excellence in historical research in American Colonial history. The Univers! , 
reserves the right to withhold the award if no thesis or dissertation attaining! 
required degree of excellence is submitted. sold 

Alfred E. Steck Memorial Prize—Awarded for proven excellence in the fiel 
sculpture. the 

Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize—Established in 1936 bY " 
Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by the Mr 
of Professor Swisher. Awarded annually to the student who submits the 
essay covering some phase of medieval history. , of 

James H. Taylor Graduate Mathematics Prize—Established in memory ed 
James H. Taylor, former Professor of Mathematics at the University. uie 
annually to a graduate student for outstanding performance in mathem res. 

Geza Teleki Prize—Awarded for outstanding work in the geological scien in 

Patricia M. Toel Memorial Prize—Awarded annually to a graduate studen 
photography to recognize outstanding achievement. 
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Benjamin D. Van Evera Memorial Prize—Awarded annually to that Graduate 

aching Fellow in Chemistry selected as the most effective teacher during the 
Current academic year. 

Thomas F. Walsh Prize— Established in 1901 and a 
Student who submits the best essay in Irish history. 

Elizabeth Reed Ward Award—Established by the finance faculty of the Busi- 
Dess Administration Department in honor and memory of Elizabeth Reed Ward, 
Who was a teaching assistant in finance. The award is to be made 
Ing teaching assistant in the finance program. 

Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize—Established in 1923 by Virginia Chase 
"Sddell in memory of her husband. Awarded annually to a degree candidate 
Who writes the best essay on "the promotion of peace among the nations of the 
World." The prize essays shall become the property of the University and shall 
Dot be printed or published without the written consent of the University. The 
Iniversity reserves the right to withhold the award 
required degree of excellence is submitted. 

N.T. Woodson Prize—Awarded annually to a graduate student demonstrating 


Outstanding achievement in educational administration in the School of Educa- 
tion and Human Development. 


warded annually to the 


to an outstand- 


if no essay attaining the 


? 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 


Students enrolled in the University 
i Bu ations and to comply with the rul 
1 which they are registered. 
A tudents who withdraw or are suspended, or who, for any other reason, are not 
yestered at the University for one semester or more, may reenter and continue 
lk only under the regulations and requirements in force at the time of return. 
tü ES student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material informa- 
9n an application for admission, registration form, or any other University 
ig tment, the student's registration may be canceled. If such falsification is 
may pe after the student has matriculated at the University, the student 
eligibie Subject to dismissal from the University. Such a student will be in- 
Th. : 


e (except by special action of the faculty) for subsequent registration in the 
niversity, 


are required to conform to the following 
es and regulations of the school or division 


Registration 


whe tation on registration procedures is stated in the Schedule of Classes, 
C 


! is available in advance of each semester. 
admita tion in on-campus courses is open only to those persons formally 
Student to the L niversity by the appropriate admitting office, as well as those 
s ìn good standing who are continuing in an approved program of study. 
Sr, jeBistration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 
i ‘ents may not register concurrently in this University and another institu- 
the raathout the prior permission of the dean of the school or division in which 
division registered in this University. Registration in more than one school or 
Cer Wy of the University requires the written permission of the deans con- 


Obligan, Prior to registration. Registration is not complete until all financial 
8ations have been met. 
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Eligibility for Registration 


Registration for the following categories of campus students is held on the days of 
registration published in the Schedule of Classes. A student who is suspended of 
whose record is not clear for any reason is not eligible to register. Registration ina 
given course may be denied students in the Division of Continuing Education 
when space is needed for degree candidates. 

New Student—Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new student is eligible 
for registration on the stated days of registration. 

Readmitted Student—A student previously registered in the University who 
was not registered on campus during the preceding semester must apply for and 
be granted readmission by the appropriate admitting office before being eligible 
for registration. 

Continuing Student—A student registered on campus in the immediately 
preceding semester or the summer session prec eding the fall semester is eligible 
to register assuming good standing and enrollment in a continuing program. 


Completion of Registration 


Registration is not complete until financial obligations have been fulfilled. At 
tendance in class is not permitted until registration has been completed. 


Program Adjustment (Add/Drop) 


The program adjustment period begins the first day of classes. Program adjust- 
ment requires the approval of an advisor. 


Registration for Consortium Courses 
s in the 


shoul 
js- 


Degree students interested in taking courses at any of the other institution 
Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., 
consult the program announcements of the other institutions. Consortium reg 
tration forms and instructions may be picked up in the Office of the Registrar. n 
order to participate in the Consortium program, students must obtain the ap- 
proval of an advisor and should ascertain from the department of the institution 
where the course is taught whether they are eligible for the course and whether 
there is space in the class. Specific inquiries should be addressed to the Registra? 


Student Status 
credit 


For the purpose of defining student status, graduates taking 9 or more 3 
are 


hours are considered to be full-time students. All other graduate students 
considered to be part time. 


Attendance 


d. Regulat 


Students may attend only those classes for which they are registere i 
for undue 


attendance is expected. Students may be dropped from any course 
absence. 


Scholarship Requirements 
school 9f 


Students who fail to maintain the scholarship requirements of the ity 
Inivers!*?* 
niv 


division in which they are registered may be dismissed from the 1 


Grades 


Grades are mailed to students through the Office of the Registrar at 
each semester. They are not given out by instructors or released over t 
phone. The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Mir 
Pass; CR, Credit; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withc 


the te e 
imum 
]rawa^ 
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Z, Unauthorized Withdrawal. Except for courses that specifically state that 
repetition for credit is permitted, a candidate for a degree at this University may 
Dot repeat a course in which a grade of C or above was received, unless required to 
do so by the department concerned. A written statement to this effect must be 
Submitted to the student's dean by the appropriate department chair 


Incomplete Authorized Withdrawal 


When another grade has not been assigned, the symbol I (Incomplete), the 


Symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal), or the symbol Z (Unauthorized Withdrawal) 
Will be recorded. The symbol I indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been 
Biven the instructor for the student’s inability to complete the required work of 
the Course, At the option of the instructor, the grade of I may be recorded if a 
Student, for reasons beyond the student's control, is unable to complete the work 
of the course, and if the instructor is informed of, and approves, such reasons 
tore the date when grades must be reported. The grade may be used only if the 
Student's prior performance and class attendance in the course have been satis- 
actory, Any failure to complete the work of a course that is not satisfactorily 
explained to the instructor before the date when grades must be turned in will be 
Staded F, If ac eptable reasons are later presented to the instructor, that instruc- 
or may initiate an appropriate grade change. The grade of Z is assigned when 
Students are registered for a course that they have not attended and in which they 
ave done no substantial graded work. 


Changing a Grade of Incomplete 


Or information concerning changing a grade of Incomplete, consult the regula- 
tions of the school or division concerned. 

The Grade-Point Average 

Scholarship is computed in terms of the grade-point average, obtained by divid- 
ing the number of quality points by the number of credit hours for which the 
Student has registered, both based on his or her record in this University. The 
Stade-point average is computed as follows: A, four points; B, three points; C, two 
Points; F, no points, for each credit hour for which the student has registered in a 
degree Program. Courses marked CR, I, IP, P, NP, W, or Z are not considered in 
termining the average, except that courses marked I will be considered when a 


al grade is recorded. With the exception of Consortium courses, grades in 
Cours Ab cae: i THEE ; ry 
OUrses taken at other institutions are not considered in computing the grade- 
Point 


average. 


Fj nee PR 
Nal Examinations 

Fj Ty 

E examinations for graduate-level courses are scheduled, if desired, by the 
dividual department or instructor. 


Academic Dishonesty 
The y 


Maint 
8Xpec 


hiversity community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must establish and 
ain guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the communitv are 
ted to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. Incoming 


st con 
us dents have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and make 
"ig of, all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and taking 
“aMinations. 


aad neers of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the pene 
4 neg procedures and held responsible for applying them. Deliberate fai ure 
esty , accordance with such procedures will be considered academic dishon- 

Y. Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectual offense 
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against the community and will be prosec uted through the proper University 
channels. 

Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be obtained from 
the following officers: all department chairs, all academic deans, the Registrar, 
and the Vice President for Academic Affairs 


Student Conduct 


All students, upon enrolling and while attending The George Washington Uni- 
versity, are subject to the provisions of the Guide to Student Rights and Respon- 
sibilities, which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities of conduct 
including the Code of Student Conduct, and other policies and regulations a$ 
adopted and promulgated by appropriate University authorities. Copies of these 
documents may be obtained from the Office of the Dean of Students or from the 
offices of the academic deans. Sanctions for violation of these regulations may | 
include permanent expulsion from the University, which may make enrollment 
in another college or university difficult. Regulations or requirements applicable 
only to a particular program, facility, or class of students may not be publishe 
generally, but such regulations or requirements shall be published in a manner 
reasonably calculated to inform affected students. 
Withdrawal 
Withdrawal from a course or from the University requires the permission of the 
dean of the college, school, or division in which the student is registered. A gra e 
of W will be recorded on the student’s academic record. Permission to withdraw 
from the University will not be granted a student who does not have a cleat 
financial record (see Payment of Fees). 
Each school and division of the University sets deadline dates for each semes- 
ter concerning withdrawal. Withdrawal between these dates and the end of the 
semester is permitted only in exceptional circumstances. 
All charges for courses from which the student withdraws are su 
refund policy listed under Fees and Financial Regulations. Unauthorize 
drawal will result in the recording of a grade of Z for the course or cour 


bject to the 
d with- 
ses: 


Changes in Program of Study 
ite one 


Changes Within a School or Division—A student may not substitt from 
ror 


course for another, drop courses (see Withdrawal, above), or change status 
credit to audit or from audit to credit without the approval of the dean 0 
school or division in which registered. Change from one section to another 0$ 7 
same course may be made with the approval of the dean and the departme?” 
concerned. Change from one major field to another within the same s¢ hool may 
be made with the approval of the dean. f 

Transfer Within the University—Application for transfer to another school 9 
division must be made to the appropriate admitting office on the form provi ns 
by the office concerned 


Credit 
] satisfactory 


Credit is given only after completion of registration in a course anc dingi" 
Ing 


completion of the required work, or upon the assignment of advanced stan 

accordance with the regulations of the school or division concerned. 
Auditing—A person who has been admitted to the University may be 

tered, with the permission of the instructor, as an auditor in a class (no acac er 

credit). An auditor is not required to take active part or to pass examinatioD p 

student who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it later for credit. Tuiti 

is charged at the prevailing rate. 


regis” ! 


Post-Admission Transfer Credit 


Students who plan to attend another institution and apply credit so earned 
toward graduation from this University must first secure the written approval of 

eir dean. In no event will credit in excess of what might be earned in a similar 
Period in this University be recognized 


Transcripts of Record 


Officia] transcripts of student records are issued on written request of the student 
Or former student who has paid all charges, including any student loan install- 
ments, due the University at the time of the request. Official transcripts (those 

earing the seal of the l Jniversity and the signature of the Registrar) are not issued 
to students. They are sent, upon appropriate request, directly to other schools, 
employers. embassies, etc. In certain instances, the Registrar may issue an official 
transcript to a student in a sealed envelope; such an arrangement must be made 
With the Registrar when requesting the transcript. A fee of $3 is charged for each 
Official transcript. Unofficial copies of transcripts are available to students, by 
lequest, at a nominal fee. Partial transcripts are not issued. 


Continuous Enrollment 


Once entered in a degree program, a student is expected to be continuously 
enrolled and actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the degree each 
Semester of the academic year until such time as the degree is conferred. Should 
e student break continuous enrollment at the University and not request and 
€ granted a leave of absence (see below) or be assigned by the dean to inactive 
Status (see below), he or she must apply for readmission and, if granted, be 
Subject to the requirements and regulations then in force. 


Leave of Absence 


Should 


a degree student find it necessary to interrupt active pursuit of the 
*Bree, he or she may petition the dean for a leave of absence for a specific period 
i ime, generally limited to one calendar year. A degree student who discon- 
pues active enrollment in degree studies without being granted a leave of 
ee: ora student granted a leave who does not return to active study at the 
Sibis of the period of approved absence, must apply for readmission and be 

Ject to the regulations and requirements then in force. The right to use of 
niversity facilities is suspended while the leave is in effect. 


Inactive Status 


J 
Under the re 


Tite gulations established by each school, a student may be considered in 
Ontinuous 


! pursuit of the degree while not enrolled in courses at the University 
i 5 engaged in the following: cooperative engineering work semester; study 
Work t program; attendance at another institution with prior approval to have 
Cours Tansferred back to the GW program; completion of outstanding work in 
activi in which a grade of Incomplete was received; or non-course instructional 
4. “les unique to the particular school or college. 
4 a ents must request to be enrolled in inactive status, in advance of the year 
activi eT concerned, and be granted approval by their dean for the specific 
Studer desired. T his status is generally limited to one year; no fees are assessed 
S while in this status. 


r : : 
aduation Requirements 
gree 


Tot S are conferred in February, May, and September. 
a 9 be recommended by the faculty for graduation a student must have met the 


'ssion requirements of the school in which registered; completed satisfac- 
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torily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the 
degree for which registered; filed an application for graduation prior to the 
published deadline date; and be free from all indebtedness to the University. 
Enrollment is required for the semester or summer session at the close of which 
the degree is to be conferred. 

Application for Graduation—An Application for Graduation form must be 
filed at the time of registration for the last semester or summer session of the 
senior or final year. Students completing degree requirements during the sum- 
mer sessions will be awarded diplomas (no formal convocation) dated Septem- 
ber 30, provided they have completed all degree requirements and have applied 
for graduation as a part of registration for the summer sessions. 

Scholarship and Residence—Students must meet the scholarship and resi- 
dence requirements for the degree for which they are registered. 

Curriculum—Minimum curriculum requirements for each degree are stated 
under the school offering work in preparation for the degree. In cases where 
specific curricular information is not provided in this Bulletin, the program oí 
study, as indicated by the program faculty, must be completed. 

Thesis or Dissertation—A thesis or dissertation submitted in partial fulfill- 
ment of requirements for a degree must be presented in its final form to the dean 
of the school concerned no later than the date specified in the University 
Calendar. Accepted theses and dissertations, with accompanying drawings 
become the property of the University and are deposited in the University $ 
Gelman Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and made available for 
circulation. See the appropriate school in this Bulletin for regulations governing 
theses and dissertations 


The Library 


All students registered in the University have the privilege of using the Univer- 
sity's Gelman Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome to 
browse. A card denoting approved enrollment for the current semester must be 
presented when books are borrowed for outside use. 

The loan period for stack books is 21 days. Any book that circulates is subject to 
recall by the library if needed for reserve or other use. Reserve books must be 
used in the reserve reading room when the library is open, except that they may 
be withdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. Transcripts of grades are 
withheld until a student’s library record is clear, with all borrowed books re 
turned and any fines paid 

All students using the University’s Gelman Library are expected to be 
with its detailed regulations, available at any of the library’s service desks. 


familiar 


Right to Dismiss Students 
m the 


The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student fro y^ 
n 


University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the stude 
the University, the University Administration deems it advisable. 


Right to Change Rules 
E and 


The University reserves the right to modify or change requirements, rule 5 
$ ma; 


fees. Such regulations shall go into force whenever the proper authoritie 
determine. 


Right to Make Changes in Programs 


TEN sies jithout 
The right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs with 


notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 


University Policy on the Release of Student Information 


The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 


applies to institutional 
Policies governing access to and release of student education records maintained 
ye 


Y educational institutions that are recipients of federal funds. The University 
complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such institutions must 


1. afford students access to education records directly related to them: 


. 2. Offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records as 
inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; 
3. 


receive students’ written consent before rele 
education records to persons outside th 


"n and except for directory information 
Urnished to a stud 


ication of the 
4. 


Stude 


asing information from their 
e University, except as provided by the 
as indicated below (information may be 
ent's parents without such written consent only upon certi- 
student’s financial dependency); and 
Comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release a 
nt’s record, notifying the student of this action. 

The University will release the following directory information 
name, local 

ates of atte 
Credit hours 
tions and 
Ing inte 
eams, 
file w 
each 

Co 
infor 


upon request: 
address, and telephone number; name and address of next of kin; 


ndance; school, college, or division of enrollment; field of study: 
earned; degrees earned; honors received: participation in organiza- 
activities chartered or otherwise established by the University (includ- 
rcollegiate athletics); and height, weight, and age of members of athletic 
A student who does not wish such directory information released must 
ritten notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar at the beginning of 
Semester or session of enrollment. 
Pies of the University's full policy statement on the release of student 
mation may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 


Property Responsibility 
The Universit 


y is not responsible for the loss of personal property. 
ound Office 


A Lost and 
is maintained on campus in.the Security Office. 


Jni : " 
University Policy on Drugs 


The University cannot condone violations of law, including violation of those 

“Ws that proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members of the 

cjudemic community should know that administrative action, which may in- 

ca e dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privileges, or 

;- "Pension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order to protect the 
9rests of the University and the rights of others. 


* 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Fees paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of the 
University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni and 
friends of the institution makes up the difference. 

The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1992 sum- 
mer sessions and the academic year 1992-93. 


Tuition Fees 


For graduate study in Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, the School of Education and Human Development, the School 0 
Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Business and Public Man- 
agement, the Elliott School of International Affairs, and the Division of Com 
tinuing Education: 


On-Campus Programs 


Graduate students and nondegree students taking credit courses at all levels are 
charged $525 per credit hour on the main campus and $440 per credit hour at the 
Virginia campus. Summer sessions fees for graduate students are set at $490 per 
credit hour 

Three Virginia campus programs are charged at a single fee for the full pro- 
gram: the Executive Master of Science in Administrative Sciences offered bY 
Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, $29,960; the 
Executive Master of Business Administration offered by the School of Business 
and Public Management, $40,650; and Executive Leadership in Human Resource 
Development, leading to the Doctor of Education, offered by the School © 
Education and Human Development, $35,500. 


Off-Campus Programs 
e most 


„ck the 


Tuition rates for off-campus study vary by program and location. Th 
prevalent tuition rates range from $320 to $440 per credit hour. Please che S 
Schedule of Off-Campus Programs for the tuition rate that pertains to any given 
program. 


The following nonrefundable registration fees are charged off-campus stu 
dents per semester and summer registered: 25 
Registration prior to the beginning of the semester. ............ se w 
Registration during the first week of the semester .............. 125 


Registration after the first week of the semester ........... i.e 

i T ET d ,à 
University Fee (charged all students registered on campus)—Effective fall 1o 
University fee of $19.50 per credit hour, to a maximum of $195 per semester, ^. 
be charged. Effective spring 1993, the fee will be $29.50 per credit hour to 
maximum of $295 per semester 


` € Ea , z , a] stu” 
Continuing Research —Beginning January 1993, all master's and doctoral $ 


dents who have completed their required number of hours of Thesis Researe dit 
Dissertation Research must register each fall and spring semester for 1 cre at 
hour of Continuing Research, Univ 299 or 399, until completion of the thesis 
dissertation. 


Additional Course Fees—In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory 

and material fees, are charged by semester as indicated in the course descri ] 
tions. If breakage of apparatus is in excess of the normal amount provided for as 

the laboratory fee, the student will be required to pay such additional charges 

are determined by the department concerned. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Special Fees and Deposits (Nonrefundable) 


5 $2 PEN ARE NT abate $45 
“ate registration during the first week of the SODASIBE eei els 75 
àte registration after the first week of the semester............... 125 
àp and gown fee (charged all students who choose to participate in 
Commencement TPISTGISOR). «200 Ci suahaitata onse Eua cece te 50 
ate-payment fee (see Payment of Fees, below)................... 50 


check is improperly 
drafted, incomplete, or returned by the bank for any reason ...... 2 


IFS 9 ARs Sot NS REI meret PDA SUR nero te d eo 30 
Microfilm service, binding dissertation, and printing announcement of 

fina] examination (doctoral candidates) ...................... 130 
Dgineers' Council fee (charged all SEAS students), per semester ... ü 
Nglish test for international students (when COILS) o. no ee 20 
atement issued by the Department of Romance Languages and Litera- 

tures certifying the degree of oral and/or written fluency and com- 

mand of the French, Italian, Portuguese, or Spanish languages .... 50 
00v rem AUR Ro ip MAT uno ire: 3 
placement of lost or stolen picture identification card.....,..... 25 
€Placement of rper NE Sin Rep de mi a ce tam ge var 50 


Payment of tuition for thesis or dissertation rese 


ane the period of registration, to the 
acu 


arch entitles the candidate, 


advice and direction of the member of the 
ty under whom the thesis or dissertation is to be written. 


egistration for on-campus courses in the University entitles each student to 
the following University privileges: (1) the use of the University library; (2) the 
Services of the Career and Cooperative Education Center; (3) gymnasium privi- 
eges; (4) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified. These 


privi eges terminate when the student withdraws or is dismissed from the 
Diversity. 


Postdoctoral Study 


Else Who have graduated from George Washington University with a Ph.D., 


AD, D.Sc., D.B.A., or D.P.A. may continue any studies in the University 
: ithout Payment of tuition (contingent upon the availability of space) and may 
Djoy al] University library 


y privileges. Such graduates are required to pay a 

nomina] fee based on the prevailing charge for one credit hour, as well as the 

Diversity fee, in order to establish their active membership in the U 

e use of laboratory space and equipment is contingent upon availab 

9 Cost of al] laboratory or special library material is paid by the 

Decia] arrangements for such privileges must be made with the 
Months 


in advance of the semester in which the 
Ostdoctora 


niversity. 
ility, and 
graduate. 
dean two 


graduate wishes to register. 
l work taken under this privilege may not be taken for credit. 


Payment of Fees 

W 

sen the student registers for courses to be taken in the forthcoming semester, a 

inf edule and Statement form is generated and mailed to the student. It provides 

to qumnation on due dates, cancellation dates, and all charges; it must be returned 
© Cashier's Office by the stated due date to avoid cancellation of registration 


'MPosition of additional fees. 
© Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billin 
Studen 1 


g and maintaining 
taccounts for tuition, various fees, and room 


and board charges. A student 
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registered for 6 credit hours or more may use a deferred payment plan at the time 
of each registration, which permits payment of one-half of the total tuition and 
fees (except for fees payable in advance) at the time of registration and the 
remaining half by Wednesday of the eighth week of classes for the fall and spring 
semesters. Interest at the rate of 12 percent per annum on the unpaid balance will 
be charged from the first day of the semester to the date payment is made. A 10- 
month payment plan is also available. 

Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, government 
tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to use 
deferred payment unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the value of the 
tuition awards by $3,000 or more. Under such circumstances the student may be 
permitted to pay one-half of the amount due at the time of registration and to 
defer the balance 

Students who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
charged a $50 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 12 per- 
cent per annum. Accounts that become 15 days past due will be financially 
encumbered. In the event a student's account is financially encumbered, the 
student forfeits rights to the use of deferred payment in future semesters, and the 
Student Accounts Office will notify the registrar to withhold grades, future 
registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other academic information 
until the account is settled. In addition, applications for institutional and federa 
financial aid cannot be processed until all encumbrances, including those for 
unpaid emergency loans, have been paid. Accounts that must be referred to 8 
collection service will be assessed all collection costs, including fees charged by 
the collection agency. 

Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students register 
for credit 


ed 


Returned Check Policy —^A student whose check is returned unpaid by the bank 
for any reason will be charged a returned check fee. If the check is not paid within 
15 days, the student's account will be financially encumbered, with the same 
restrictions and penalties as for late payment enumerated above. 


GW Monthly Payment Plan— The University's Monthly Payment Plan is avail- 
able to all students. Upon receipt of the appropriate application, the University 
will establish an account and mail payment coupons and envelopes for use to 
ensure proper credit of payments. The plan covers an academic year (excluding 
summer sessions) and requires ten monthly payments, May through February: 
Payments must be received by the 10th of each month. If a decision is made after 
May to use this plan, all missed payments must be made to bring the account 
current to the time participation is initiated. There is no charge and no interest 
for using the plan if all payments are made as scheduled. 


Off-Campus Courses 


Fees for each semester are due and payable in full at the time of each registration 
however, a student registering for a credit course lasting 13 weeks or longer may 
use deferred payment at each registration to make payments in two equal insta" 
ments—one-half at the time of registration and one-half by the eighth week of the 
semester. Payments are due at the stipulated times. Interest at the rate ° 
percent per annum on the unpaid balance will be charged from the beginning o 
each semester to the date payment is made 

Students receiving partial government tuition assistance, employee ber 
and partial scholarships must pay their portion of the tuition in full at the 
registration 

Except for specified special sessions, tuition and fees for credit cours 
less than 13 weeks and for all noncredit courses are payable in full at reg 


benefits; 
me 0 


es lasting 
istration 


Withdrawals and Refunds 


Applications for withdr 
registration pe 
division 
hotice 


awal from the University 
riod must be made in writing to tl 
and to the registrar. Notific at 
(see Withdrawal under University Regul 
Must notify the Office of Student Financial 


In authorized withdrawals 
tuition c] 


for the f 


1e dean of the ¢ ollege, school 
lon to an instruct 


, OI 
or is not an acceptable 
ations). Financial aid recipients 
Assistance in writing 


and changes in schedule. 
iarges and fees will be made in 


all and spring semesters: 


ancellations of semester 
accordance with the following schedule 


1, Complete withdrawal from all courses (on-campus students): 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the first week of 


l the semester 80 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of th 


e second week of the semester 


60° 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the third week of the semester 40% 
Vithdrawal dated on or before the end of the fourth week of the semester 25 
Withdrawal dated after the fourth week of the semester . None 
2. Partia] withdrawal 


: If the change in program re 
„ the refund schedule above applies to the d 
3. egulations gove 
and food service 


sults in a lower tuition harge 
ifference 
rning student withdrawals as the 


y relate to residence hall 
charges are contained in the 


specific lease arrangements 
4. Summer Sessions: In cases of authorized withdrawals from courses, refunds 
of 75% of tuition and fees will be made for courses dropped within the first 
Seven calendar days following the s heduled registration day. No refund will 

5 e made for courses dropped thereafter, 


Refund schedule for of 


After the first c l 
After the 


|-campus registration 
ass meeting but before the third cl 


ass meeting 80% 

third class meeting but before the fifth class meeting 50% 

After the fifth class meeting . à i None 
‘XO refund will be made for sessions of less than 21 d 


ays. 


Refung policie 


X s of the University are 
adopted by the 


in conformity with guidelines for refunds as 


i American Council on Education. Federal regulations require that 
serica] aid recipients use such refunds to repay financial aid received for that 
Dlester'c attendance. 


This policy applies to institutional aid as well. 
n no case 


A will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from classes 
Sty p thorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given a 
dent who does not have a clea 


r financial record 
encouraged to provide their own cas} 
arrangements in the community. 


Students are 


1 funds until they can make 
an King 


è? 


or from a course alter the 


INDEX 


Abbreviations, key to, 84 
Accountancy, 85; see also School of 
Business and Public Management 
Accreditation, 10 
Administration, officers of, 15 
Administrative sciences, 87 
Admissions, see college or school 
concerned 
Advanced standing, see school 
concerned 
Aeroacoustics, see School of Engineering 
and Applied Science 
Aeronautics, astronautics, and 
propulsion, see School of Engineering 
and Applied Science 
Alumni association, 12 
American studies, 91 
Anatomy, 93 
Anthropology, 95 
Applied mathematics, see Mathematics 
Applied science, 98 
Applied statistics, see Statistics/computer 
and information systems 
Art, 98 
Art therapy, 102 
Artificial intelligence and human factors, 
see School of Engineering and 
Applied Science 
Assistantships, 332 
Association management, 104; see also 
School of Business and Public 
Management 
Athletics, 331 
Auditing, 342 
Automation and robotics, see School of 
Engineering and Applied Science 
Awards, 337 
Biochemistry, 105 
Biological sciences, 106 
Board of trustees, 13 
Business and Public Management, School 
of, 28 
Business economics and public policy, 
see School of Business and Public 
Management 
Calendar, 5 
Campus life, office of, 329 
Career and cooperative education center, 
328 
Center for career education and 
workshops (CCEW), 323 
Certification curricula for teachers, 59 
Changes in program of study, 342 
Chemical toxicology, see Forensic 
sciences and Chemistry 
Chemistry, 109 
Chinese, see East Asian languages and 
literatures 


Civil, mechanical, and environmental 
engineering, 111; see also School of 
Engineering and Applied Science 

Clinical microbiology, see Microbiology 
and Pathology 

College, schools, and division of the 
university, 9 

Columbian College and Graduate Sc hool 
of Arts and Sciences, 18 

Communication studies, 125 

Communications, see School of 
Engineering and Applied Science 

Computer-aided design, computer- 
integrated design and manufacturing 
see School of Engineering and 
Applied Science 

Computer information and resource 
center, 328 

Computer science, see Electrical 
engineering and computer science; 
see also School of Engineering and 
Applied Science, School of Business 
and Public Management, Management 
science, and Mathematics 

Conduct, regulations concerning, 342 

Consortium of universities, 11, 340 

Construction management, see Sc hool 0 
Engineering and Applied Science 

Consultants in research, 319 

Continuing Education, Division of, : 22 

Continuous enrollment, 343; see also 
school concerned 

Cooperative programs, 27 

Counseling, see Human services; See 
School of Education and Human 
Development 

Counseling center, 327 

Course numbers, explanation of, 83 

Courses of instruction, 83 

Credit, 342 

Crime in commerce, see Forensic 
sciences 

Criminal justice, see Forensic sciences 

Dance, see Theatre and dance 

Dean of students, office of, 326 , 

Decision systems, see School of Bus! 
and Public Management 

Defense science, see School of 
Engineering and Applied Sc jence 

Disabled student services, 329 

Dishonesty, academic, regulations 
concerning, 341 n 

Dismissal of students, 342, 344, 34? pe 

Dissertation requirements, 344; see als 
school concerned 

Doctor of Medicine, combined de 
programs, 22, 23 

Drama, see Theatre and dance 


also 


ness 


gree 


Dropping courses, 340; 


concerned 
East Asian le 
sast 


see also school 


inguages and literatures, 126 
Asian studies, 126 
Ec Onomics, 127 


:ducation and Human Devel 


... School of, 46 
Educational le 
Electric al e 


pment, 


adership, 133 
ngineering and computer 
139; see also School of 
E Engineering and Applied Science 

‘lec 


trophysics (elec tronics, fields, and 
Waves), see 


science 


School of Engineering 

,,, 20d Applied Se ience 

Elliott School of International Affairs, 77 

“Mployment, student, 328, 335 

“nergy conversion, power, and 
transmission, see School of 
Engineering and Applied Science 

‘nergy Systems, see School of 

é Engineering and Applied Science 

“ngineering and Applied Science, School 
of, 60 


“gineering management, 153; 


see also 
School 


of Engineering and Applied 

S lence 

“hgineering science, see Civil, 
mechanical, 

E engineering 

glish, 157 

*Dglish. test of, as 
(TOEFL), 


and environmental 


à foreign language 

see school concerned 

‘vironmental and water resources 
engineering, see School of 

> gineering and Applied Science 

vironmental and resource policy, 159 


SNVir 
vironmental science, 160 

E 

qua] Opportunity university policy on, 

9 

Exec}: 
Fa Cutive programs, see V irginia campus 
culty and staff o 


t instruction, 271 


Fell. 4nd financia] regulations, 346 
». OWShips, 332. 333 


Pin, 
nance, 161; see also Scl 


100! of Business 
and Public 


Management 


Ing : 
ance and investments, see School of 
"i üsiness and Public Management 
7 lancia] aid, 332 I 
ne 
ancia] encumbrance for nonpayment 
y Of fees, 348 
ine 
ha arts, see Art 
1l 
d me hanics, thermal s iences, and 
energy, see Sc 


hool of Engineering and 
Fo Applied Science 
dp 


e 
C T institute for renaissance and 18th- 

; ,, “entur X 27 

Folkj;ş, UY studies, 27 


Institute for Sino-Soviet stu 
Insurance, health and 
International affairs, 186 
International Aff 
nternational business, 188; 


NDEX 351 


Geology, 170 


Geotechnical engineering, see School of 


Engineering and Applied Science 
Grades, 340; see also scl 
Graduation, 343; see Cal 
Handicapped students, 


100! concerned 
endar for dates 


see Disabled 
student services 

Health and accident insurance, 327 

Health service, student, 327 

Health services management and 
173; see also School of Busine 
Publi Management 


policy 
ss and 


Historic preservation, se 
studies and | 
estate development 

History, 176 


e American 
Irban planning and real 


Housing, 326 
Human kinetics and le 


isure studies, 179 
Human resource deve 


lopment, see 
; see also School of 


Education and Human 
Hum: 


Human services 
Development 
in resources management 


School of Business and Publ 
Management 


see 
ic 


Human sciences, 182 
Human services 182; see also School of 
Education and Human Develoj 
Inactive status, 343 
Incomplete/authorized w ith 
Incomplete, removal of, 
concerned 
Individual graduate I 
Information man 


ment 


idrawal, 341 
See sc hool 


?rograms, 185 

agement, see School of 

Engineering and Applied Science 

Information Systems, see School of 
Business and Public Management 
(information systems technology and 
information sy stems management), 
School of Engineering and Applied 
Science (electrical engineering and 
computer science and operations 
research fields), Administrative 
sciences, and Virginia campus 

dies, 82 

accident, 327 


airs, Elliott School of. 77 


see also 
School of Business and Public 
Management 


International Services, 328 
Internships, 333 

Latin American studies, 189 
Leave of absence. 343; 


see also school 
concerned 


Legislative affairs, 190 

Porenci? see American studies Libraries, 11, 344 
Jeneti irae 162 Loans, 334 
Geopio]?" 167 Logistic s engineering, see Sc hool of 
Geoch Ogy, 168 Engineering and Applied Science 

, SIhistry, see Chemistry and Logistics, operations, and materials 
Geor ogy management, see School of Business 

aphy 


and regional scienc e, 169 


and Public Management 
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Management of research and 
development, see School of 
Engineering and Applied Science 

Management of science, technology, and 
innovation, see School of Business 
and Public Management 

Management science, 190 

Manufacturing management, see School 
of Engineering and Applied Science 

Manufacturing systems, see School of 
Engineering and Applied Science 

Marketing, logistics, and operations 
management, 196; see also School of 
Business and Public Management 

Master’s comprehensive examinations, 
see school concerned 

Mathematics, 198 

Mathematical modeling in information 
systems, see School of Engineering 
and Applied Science 

Mathematical optimization, see School of 
Engineering and Applied Science 

Mathematical statistics, 244 

Mechanical engineering, see Civil, 
mechanical, and environmental 
engineering; see also School of 
Engineering and Applied Science 

Medical engineering, see School of 
Engineering and Applied Science 

Medicine and Health Sciences, School of, 
see School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences Bulletin 

Microbiology, 201 

Model building for transportation flows, 
see School of Engineering and 
Applied Science 

Multicultural student services center, 329 

Museum education, 47 

Museum studies, 203 

Museum training, see Anthropology and 

Art 

Museums and material culture, see 
American studies 

Music, 204 

National center for communication 
studies, see Communication studies 

National Law Center, see National Law 
Center Bulletin 

Neuroscience, 205 

Nondegree status, 322 

Ocean and marine engineering, see 
School of Engineering and Applied 
Science 

Off-campus degree programs, see 
Continuing Education, Division of 

Office of campus life, 329 

Office of fellowships and graduate 
student support, 332 

Office of university students, 323 

Officers of administration, 15 

Operations research, 206; see also School 
of Engineering and Applied Science 


Organizational behavior and develop- 
ment, see School of Business and 
Public Management 

Pathology, 209 

Pharmacology, 211 

Philosophy, 212 

Philosophy and social policy, 212 

Physical science, see Chemistry 

Physics, 213 

Physiology, 215 

Political psychology, 216 

Political science, 217 

Post-admission transfer credit, 343 

Postdoctoral study, 347 

Prizes, 337 

Procurement and contracting, see Sc hool 
of Business and Public Management 

Psychology, 222 

Public administration, 22 
School of Business and Public 
Management 

Public policy, 230 

Public works management, see School of 
Engineering and Applied Science . 

Quantitative decision making for public 
policy, see School of Engineering anc 
Applied Science 

Radiological sciences, 231 

Reading center, 327 

Refunds, 348 

Registration, 339 1 

Regulations, university, 339; see also Fe 
and financial regulations, and schoo 
concerned NH 

Release of student information, university 
policy on, 345 

Religion, 232 

Religious life, 330 

Research centers and institutes, 321 

Residence requirements, see school 
concerned E 

Romance languages and literatures, 233 

Rules of the university, right to change 
344 " 

Russian and East European studies; 233 

Scholarship requirements, 340; see @ 5 
school concerned 

Scholarships, see Financial aid x 

Science, technology, and public policy: 
235 

Security management, see Forensic 
sciences 

Security policy studies, 235 

Senate, Faculty, 17 , 

Smithsonian Institution, cooperative 
program, 27, 93 

Sociology, 237 

Solid mechanics and materia 
see School of Engineering and 
Applied Science 

Special education, see Teacher. 
preparation and special education: 


/ 


; see also 


pes 


Is scienc® 


See also School of Education 
uman Development 
9peech and hearing, 240 


Speech and hearing « enter, 327 
Speech. | 


anguage pathology and 
audiology, see Speech and hearing 


9latistics/ omputer and information 
Systems, 242 
Stoc hastic 


and 


modeling, see School of 


: Engineering and Applied Science 

Strategic management and public policy, 
246 

Structur 


al engineering, structural 
dynamic s, and computer-aided 
structural design, see School of 


Engineering and Applied Science 
Student e 


mployment, 328, 335 

Student Bovernment, 329 

Student health service, 327 

Student Services, 326 

: Ummer sessions, 326; see also Summer 
Sessions Announcement 

Suspension, see school concerned 

ystems Science, networks, and controls, 
See 


School of Engineering and 
s Applied Science 
"Ystems theory and Cybernetics, see 


>chool of Business and Public 

E ‘anagement 

axation School of Business and 
> Management 

ation, see Teacher 

Preparation and special education; 

see also School of Education and 

luman Development 


INDEX 


Teacher preparation and special 
education, 248 
Teachers, certification curricula for, 59 
Telecommunications and computers, see 
School of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
Telecommunications management, see 
School of Business and Public 
Management 
Telecommunic ation, 
Television, GW, 12 
Test of English as a foreign language 
(TOEFL), see school concerned 
Theatre and dance, 258 
Thesis requirements, 
concerned 
Transcripts of rec ord, 343 


Transfer within the 
Tr 


257 


344; see also school 


university, 342 
ansportation management, see School 
of Engineering and Applied Science 

Travel and tourism, see Human kinetics 
and leisure studies; see also School of 
Education and Human Development 

Tuition, 346 

University Professors’ ¢ ourses, 259 

Urban planning and real estate 
development, 261: see also School of 


Business and Public Management 
Veterans benefits, 336 


Virginia campus, 264 

Washington area studies, center for, 27 

Withdrawal, 341, 342, 348; see also 
school concerned 

Women's studies, 268 

Writing center, 328 


DEGREES OFFERED BY THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: Bachelor of Arts 
(B.A.), Bachelor of Music (B.Mus.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Master of Arts 
(M.A.), Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Forensic Sciences (M.F.S.), 
Master of Science (M.S.), Master of Science in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S.), 
Master of Philosophy (M.Phil.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences: Associate in Science (A.S.), Bachelor of 
Science (B.S.), Master of Public Health (M.P.H.), Master of Science in Health 
Sciences (M.S.H.S.), and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


National Law Center: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), and Doctor of 
Juridical Science (S.].D.) 


School of Engineering and Applied Science: Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineer 
ing) (B.S.[C.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Computer Engineering) (B.S. [C.Eng.]); 
Bachelor of Science (Computer Science) (B.S.[C.S.]), Bachelor of Science (Electr 
cal Engineering) (B.S.[E.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) 
(B.S.[M.E.], Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis and Engineering 
(B.S.[S.A.&E.]), Master of Engineering Management (M.E.M.), Master of Science 
(M.S.), Engineer (Engr.), Applied Scientist (App.Sc.), and Doctor of Science 
(D.Sc.) 


School of Education and Human Development: Bachelor of Arts in Education 
and Human Development (B.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Bachelor of Science in Human 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies (B.S. in H.K.L.S.), Master of Arts in Education an 
Human Development (M.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Master of Arts in Teac hing (M.A.T.J; 
Master of Education (M.Ed.), Education Specialist (Ed.S.), and Doctor of Educ 
tion (Ed.D.) 


School of Business and Public Management: Bachelor of Accountancy (B.Accy:): 
Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), Master of Accountancy (M.AcCY^^ 
Master of Association Management (M.A.M.), Master of Business AdministI?; 
tion (M.B.A.), Master of Health Services Administration (M.H.S.A.), Master 0 
Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of Science in Information Systems Tech 
nology (M.S. in I.S.T.), Master of Taxation (M.T.), Master of Urban and Region 
Planning (M.U.&R.P.), Specialist in Health Services Administration (Spec. iD 
H.S.A.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.). 


Elliott School of International Affairs: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) and Master of Arts 
(M.A.) 
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The University 


History and Organization 
The George Washington 1 niversity had its beginning in 1821 as the Columbian 
^llege in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was changed in 
1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to the George Washington University 
€ debt of the University to George Washington, whose name it bears, is an 
intangible one 
George Washington, as president and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
upon the establishment of a national university in the federal city. There he hoped 
that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all parts of the 
“Ountry would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off local prejudices 
ind gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice and theory of republican 
Bvernment. To further the materialization of his hopes, Washington left a bequest 
9 lfty shares of the Potomac Cc mpany "towards the endowment of a University to 
established within the limits of the District of Columbia, under the auspices of 
the General Government, if that government should incline to extend a fostering 
4nd towards it.” The Congress never extended “a fostering hand.” The Potomac 
Ompany passed out of existence, and Washington's bequest became worthless 
Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
Ssionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated ministers 
and laymen spc nsored a movement for the establishment of a college in the District 
i Columbia Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Reverend Luther Rice, 
"ey raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned Congress for a charter 
~€t much delay and amendment, Congress granted a charter, which was ap- 
"ved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To safeguard the College's 
Sectarian character, it provided “That persons of every religious den« mination 
^ all be capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any person, either as President, 
fofessor, Tutor or pupil, be refused admittance into said College, or denied any of 
le Privileges, immunities, or advantages thereof, for or on account of his senti- 
Ents in matters of religion 
Juring the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian College, 
Š activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and one-half acres 
between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north from Flor- 
Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School was k cated 
OWntown Fe yr the better part ofthe Columbian University period, the buildings of 


St niversity were situated along H Street between Thirteenth and Fifteenth 
‘treets : : 


mi 


During the last half-century, the University's present plant has been developed 


l E 1 “Te , E >’ ee 
T that Section of the old First Ward familiarly known as "Foggy Bottom," between 
p cteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. Within a few 


&s are the White House, the Department of the Interior, the State Department, 
orld Bank, and many other governmental offices and international agencies 
area has many reminders of historic interest to the University. President 

n Mtoe, who signed the charter, lived at 2017 I Street. The first president of the 
ad Of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for fifty years the pastor of a 
R ch at Nineteenth and I Streets, and Washington selected Twenty-third and 
"Streets as the site of the National University he had hoped to see established 
iah University as it is now organized consists of € College and 
Nati uate School of Arts and Sciences; the prc fessi nal schools, which include the 
Medioa Law Center, the Elliott School of International Affairs, and the Schools of 
Hon cine and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Science, Education and 
ana Development, and Business and Public Management; and the Division of 
inuing Education 
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Academic Status 


The George Washington University is acc redited by its regional accrediting agency 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools. The University is on E 
approved list of the American Association of I /niversity Women and is a member be 
the College Board. The Department of Chemistry is on the approved list of the 
American Chemical Society n" 

The School of Medicine and I lealth Sciences has had continu JUS appre wal by 15 
accrediting body, which is currently the Liaison € ommittee on Medical Education, 
sponsored jointly by the American Medical Assoc iation and the Association g 
American Medical ( olleges. Its Doctor of Medicine degree is recognized by all state 
and territorial medical licensure boards in the 1 Inited States. The Master of Public 


, ^r ic 
Health program holds full accreditation from the C uncil on Education for Publ 
Health 


University Policy on Equal ( )pportunity 


George Washington University does not unlawfully disc riminate against any person 
on the basis of race, color, religion, sex, national Origin, age, handicap, vetera 
status, or sexual orientation. This policy covers all programs, services, policies, f 
procedures of the University, inc luding admission to educational programs im 
employment. The University is also subject to the District of Columbia Humal 
Rights Law la- 
Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws and rege 
tions regarding discrimination in education or employment programs and ae 
ities may be addressed to Susan B Kaplan, Assistant Treasurer for Legal Mae 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202)994-6503, or to ! 
Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the U.S Department of Education 


The Board of Trustees of the University à 
pan ` Tencrees of 
The University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of Trustee y 
which the President of the I niversity is an ex officio member Trustees who a the 
alumni are indicated by an asterisk. Locations are indicated for trustees Outsi¢ 
Washington metropolitan area 


Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman 

Everett H. Bellows, Chairman Emeritus 
Thaddeus A. Lindner, Vice Chairman 
Nancy Broyhill, Secretary 

William H. Cooper, Assistant Secretary 


“Harold F. Baker, Partner, Howrey & Simon 

“Eugene L. Bernard, Special Counsel, Rothwell. Figg, Ernst & Kurz echange 

*Margarita Brose, Staff Attorney, Division of Enforcement, Securities and Exc 
Commission 

"Nancy Broyhill, Realtor 

Vincent C. Burke, Jr., Retired Attorney 

"Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman of tbe Board, Tbe Oliver Carr Company Inc 

A. James Clark, Chairman and President, The Clark Construction Group, 

"Sheldon S. Cohen, Partner. Morgan, Lewis & Bockius 

“Mary A. Conneely, Office of the US. Trade Representative m 

"William H. Cooper, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gynec 
The George Washington Unit ersity i ny 

Myron P. Curzan, Vice Chairman, Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance compa”. 
Hartford, Conn 


log} 


* Alumni trustee 
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Emilio A. Fernandez, President, Pulse Electronics, Inc t 
Heather S. Foley, Chief of Staff to the Speaker of the U.S. House of Representatives 
Morton ] Funger, Chairman of tbe Board, Community Realty Co., Inc 
«telle Gelman, President, Gelman Companies 
„tricia D, Gurne, Partner, Jackson & Campbell 
41: Zel S. Hanback, Management Consultant 
loward p Hoffman, President, Howard P. Hoffman Group, Inc., Deerfield Beacb, 
Fla 
«Wrence A. Hough, President/CEO, Student Loan Marketing Association 
„Vin L. Kay, Secretary/Treasurer, Richmarr Construction Corporation 
John M. Kurcharski, Chairman of the Board and CEO, EG&G, Inc., Wellesley, Mass 
.“Odore N, Lerner, President, Lerner Corporation 
,"addeus A Lindner, Founding Director, Colonial Parking, Inc 

vin P Lucido, Assistant Marketing Director, National Association of Federal 
Credit Unions 
arles T. Manatt, Partner, Manatt, Phelps, Phillips & Kantor 
Ohn R Manning, Division Director, Office of General Counsel, National Aero- 
wn) Autics and Space Administration 

Oretta D McKenzie, President, Tbe McKenzie Group 
«^ Jarvis Mox dy, Former Chairman and CEO, American Security Bank 
Dennis J. Patterson, Principal Partner, Ernst & Young, Los Angeles, € alif 

Obert G, Perry, President, Complete Communications, Inc 
m 5 Dickson Rice, Guest Scholar, The Brookings Institution 


Dert A. Rosenfeld, Partner, Heller, Ebrman, White & McAuliffe, San Francisco, 
Calif 


*CH 


„illiam p Rutledge, CEO, Teledyne, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. à 
*nnis Shepard, Director, Sbepard Eye Center, Santa Maria, Calif 
“gar E. Sm ith, Vice President, Academic/Community Programs, Neu England 
‘ducation Loan Marketing Corporation, Braintree, Mass 
ert H, Smith, President, Charles E. Smith Construction, Inc 
ert L Tull, Chairman of the Board, Security Storage Company 
‘Donald Williams, President and C hief Executive Officer, Trammell Crow 
* 704p, Dallas, Texas x HE vm 
Eu D. Zeglis, Senior Vice President—General Counsel and Government Affairs, 
ATET Basking Ridge, NJ. 


0 
P 


H 
. Norary Trustees 


«eret H. Bellows, Retired Vice President, Olin Corporation 

arcella Brenner, Professor Emeritus of Education, The George Washington 
3 Niversity / 

“Cob Burns, Attorney-at-Law 


, timer M Caplin, Member, Caplin & Drysdale 
"^ Stanley 


Jj y Crane, Retired Chairman and CEO, Consolidated Rail Corporation 
PN B. Duncan, Former Commissioner of tbe District of Columbia. 
yecharine Graham, Chairman of the Board, Tbe Wasbington Post Company 
D eph D Hughes, Retired Vice President and Got ernor, T. Mellon and Sons 

id M. Kennedy, Retired: Formerly U.S. Secretary of the Treasury, U.S. Ambas- 
Melvin” Chairman of Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company 9m 

In R. Laird, Formerly US Secretary of Defense; Senior Counselor, National 
ad nternational Affairs, Reader's 1 Jigest Association, Inc. 
lame lin J. Lunding, Retired Attorney 
Ge dfe M. Mitchell, Management Consultant 
Joh rey L. Munter, Attorney 
nT 


: Sapienza, Retired Partner, Cot ington & Burling 
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Charles E. Smith, Chairman of the Board, Charles E. Smith Companies 
John W. Thompson, Jr., Retired Communications Executive 

James O. Wright, Retired Corporate Executive 

Joseph S. Wright, Retired Chairman, Zenith Radio Corporation 


Officers of Administration of the University 


Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, B.A., J.D., M.PA., LH.D , President Ly 
Walter M. Bortz III, B.S., Vice President ‘for Administrative and Information Service 
Robert A. Chernak, B.S. in BA., M.Ed., Vice President for Student and Academie 
Support Services 
Roderick Stuart French, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic Affairs 
Louis H. Katz, M.B.A., Vice President and Treasurer 
Allan Byrne Weingold, M.D., Interim Vice President Jor Medical Affairs 
and Executive Dean of the Medical Center aby 
Michael J. Worth, Ph.D., Vice President Jor Development and Alumni Affairs 


The School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Officers of Administration of the Medical Center 


Allan Byrne Weingold, M.D., Interim Vice President for Medical Affairs 

and Executive Dean of the Medical Center 
Michael Macke Barch, M.B.A., Executive Associate Vice I "resident for Medical Affairs 
John Walter Larsen, Jr., M.D., Medical Director, Medical Faculty Associates 


Office of Academic Affairs 


The Office of Academic Affairs bears the responsibility for the curriculum; student 
allairs. including scholarship and financial aid; health sciences programs; educa- 
tional €valuation; admissions; support services of the library and audiovisual facili- 
"s; and alumni affairs 


Robert I. Keimowitz, MS. MD. Dean for Academic Affairs 
effrey Scott Akman, M.D., Assistant Dean for Student Educational Policies 
Omas Eugene Piemme, M.D., Associate Dean for Continuing Education 
James Lee Scott, M.A., M.D., Assistant Dean for Student Affairs 

Onda Miller Gc  ldberg, M.A., Assistant Dean for Student Affairs and Education 
M ^ Franklin Williams, Jr., M.S., M.PH., M.D., Assistant Dean for Admissions 
“Tett Michael Wise, BS. in A.H.S., Assistant Dean 


Office Of Research 


T ` : à , 

The Office of Research is responsible for the development, administration, and 

PPort of the Medical Center research program, including laboratory research, 
)nsored projects, and clinical trials 


John Charles LaRosa, M.D., Dean for Research 


Sorge C. Gasparis, B.S., Director of Human Research 
T nard Charles Zook, D.V.M., Director of the Animal Research Facility 
try 


Astra ie Johnson, B.S., Z Director of Radiation Safety 
ain-Dowell, M.PA., Director of Sponsored Research 
MÈ School of Medicine and Health Sciences of the George Washington University 
lg a distinguished history that goes back more than a century and a half. In March 
$ the School opened with the intention of building “a medical school commen- 
with the progress and demands of a rising metre )polis, and the improvement 
in th ice throughout the country. The School, the eleventh oldest medical school 
tion H Country, has met this responsibility by providing its students with a founda- 
ese n the medical sciences on which they have built careers in practice, teaching, 
arch, or administration 
th 4 844 the School took on a new dimension when Congress granted it the use of 
Natio ashington Infirmary. Thus, one of the earliest general teaching hospitals in the 
n was established in Washington. 
€ distinguished history of the George Washington University School of Medi- 
E and Health Sciences closely parallels the academic advances and medical 
Tess of the nation. The School has contributed to both 
of Wal, George Washington University Medical Center, established in 1966, consists 
t ter G. Ross Hall, which houses the School of Medicine and Health Sciences; 
u Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library; the University Hospital; the H.B. 
Hel S Memorial Building, which houses the Medical Faculty Associates; and the 
* and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building 
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In 1973, with the introduction of undergraduate programs in health € 
the name of the School was officially changed from the School of Medicine tot 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Regulations 


Students enrolled in the University are required to conform to the following 
regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the college, school, 0f 
division in which they are registered 

Students who withdraw or are suspended, or who, for any other reason, are no 
registered at the University for one semester or mc re, may reenter and continu 
work only under the regulations and requirements in force at the time of return. 

If students knowingly make false statements or « nceal material information va 
applications for admission, registration forms, or any other 1 Iniversity document 
students’ registrations may be canceled. If such falsification is discovered afte 
students have matriculated at the University, students may be subject to dismiss 
from the University. Such students will be ineligible (except by special action oft 
faculty) for subsequent registration in the University 


Registration 
Attendance in class requires compliance with the School’s registration deadline 


University Policy on the Release of Student Information | 
GT. > 3s i :nerirutiond 
The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to insti ad 
policies governing access to and release of student education records mains, 
by educational institutions that are recipients of federal funds. The Univer?" 
complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such institutions must 


l. afford students access to education records directly related to them; _ » 

2. offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records 4 
inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; : heit 

3. receive students' written consent before releasing information from : og 
education records to persons outside the University, except for direct. 
information as indicated below (information may be furnished to a stun 
parents without such written consent only upon certification of the stude 
financial dependency); and 4 stù- 

4. comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release 2 § 
dent's record, notifying the student of this action. 


ast: 
The University will release the folk wing directory information upon rea 
name, local address, and telephone number: name and address of next of m wuts 
of attendance; school, college, or division of enrollment; field of study; credit pod 
earned; degrees earned; honors received: Participation in organizations and ilegi 
ities chartered or otherwise established by the University (including interco ent 
ate athletics); and height, weight, and age of members of athletic teams. A gas to 
who does not wish such directory information released must file written no 
this effect in the Office of the Registrar at the beginning of each semester or Sess 
of enrollment. 
Copies of the University's full policy statement on the release of student 
tion may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar 


inform 


Right to Dismiss Students 


z e 
" : i UR, : : * om th 
The right is reserved by the t niversity to dismiss or exclude any student yo or 
University or from any class or classes whenever, in the interest of the stu 


the University, the University administration deems it advisable. 
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Right to Change Rules 


Thet niversity and its college, schools, and divisions reserve the right to modify or 
change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go into force when- 
Sver the proper authorities may determine 


Right to Make Changes in Programs 


The tight is reserved by the University to make changes in programs without notice 

Whenever circumstances warrant such changes 

University Policy on Drugs 

The University cannot condone violations of law, including violation of those laws 
at proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members of the 
Gdemic community should know that administrative action, which may include 
‘Smissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privileges, or suspension or 
Smissal from the University, may be taken to protect the interests of the University 


and the rights of others. ` 


The Libraries 


Students have the privilege of using the University's Gelman Library and the Paul 
Immelfarb Health Sciences Library. The stacks are open, and all students are 
“come to browse at their leisure. A card denoting approved enrollment for the 
Wrent semester must be presented when books are borrowed for outside use 

All students using the libraries are expected to be familiar with the regulations 
governing their use, which are available at each library. 


Property Responsibility 


he University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost and Found 
ice is maintained on campus in the Safety and Security Office. 


Rees and Financial Regulations 


Fees paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of the 
-iversity, Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni and 
ends of the institution makes up the difference. ‘ 

€ following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1992 summer 
ions and the academic year 1992-93. Costs are expected to increase in subse- 
ent years. 


ess 


Tuition Fees 


EDU. à : 
D candidates, for the academic year:* 


ISt-ear students............ E d ar tar Selon scene ofan 27,500 

3 COnd-year students . . ORR tnt ARIS Agit tp qud =, 26, 75 
urd-year students. ............ i ii bao onc cota io d d 25,750 

1p Urth-year students. ..... a 25,550 
Stude candidates, per credit hour CA dae 525 
nts in health sciences programs. ................. 120100990 


e D Candidates who take courses offered by other divisions of the University during the summer 

Da Sions Pay the summer sessions rate of $490 per credit hour. For the Five-Year Program, see 
Be 24 

ition fees for health sciences students vary by program and location. Please check with the 

à s M b 

Ce of Health Sciences Programs Administration for specific rates 
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University Fee—(charged all students registered on campus)—Effective fall 1992, 4 
University fee of $19.50 per credit hour, to a maximum of $195 per semester, will be 
charged. Effective spring 1993, the fee will be $29.50 per credit hour, to a maximum ol 
$295 per semester 


Registration Fee—(nonrefundable; charged all off-campus students 

per semester and summer registered) > 
Registration prior to the beginning of the semester T L^ 
Registration during the first week of the semester “hae 
Registration after the first week of the semester 14 


Additional Course Fees—In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and 
material fees, are charged by semester as indicated in the course descriptions: ^ 
breakage of apparatus is in excess of the normal amount provided for in the laboratory 
fee, the student will be required to pay such additional charges as are determined bythe 
department concerned 


4 2r 3 ; i. ost of 
Cost of Textbooks and Equipment for M.D. Candidates—The average ©05 ‘ 


textbooks and equipment (such as a microscope, glass slides, clinical thermometer 
stethoscope, hemocytometer, and lab coats) is approximately as follows: first » 
$1,030; second year, $1,125; third year, $565; and fourth year, $420. These average 
include shared microscope rental 


Special Fees and Deposits (Nonrefundable) 


Application fee (M.D. degree candidates) i shal TL " 
Application fee (all other degree candidates) a] ; vee > 500 
Advance tuition deposit, charged each entering M.D. student T- 
Advance tuition deposit, charged each entering or 200 
readmitted full-time undergraduate 125 


Orientation fee, charged each entering undergraduate me pe T 
Late registration during the first week of the semester 


x x ; 125 

Late registration after the first week of the semester 
Cap and gown fee (charged all students who participate in 50 

commencement exercises) . , - "———M 5 ED 
Late-payment fee (see Payment of Fees, below) ; Los j 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly 25 

drafted, incomplete, or returned by the bank for any reason ř 
Special Columbian College departmental examination to qualify 

for receiving credit (advanced standing), waiver of 100 

requirement, or both vu uino FOGGA 6 Dorie soon ari dde 
Waiver examination to qualify for advanced placement. ........... 44 "T 15 
English test for international students (when required) . 
Laboratory check-out fee, for failure to check out of chemistry 

laboratory by the deadline date set by the instructor (a student 

who drops a chemistry course before the end of the semester 10 

must check out of the laboratory at the next laboratory period)... -= 3 
Transcript fee ed "mL 
Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card TEX 


Replacement of diploma 


e 
: A -mdent tot 
Registration for on-campus courses in the University entitles each stude y^ the 


following University privileges: (1) the use of the University libraries; (2 
services of the Career and Cooperative Education Center; (3) gymnasium P ical 
leges; (4) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified; (^ m inate 
attention as described under Student Health Service. These privileges term 
when the student withdraws or is dismissed from the University. 
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Payment of Fees 


M.D. Program—The annual tuition fee for the M.D. program is payable in two 
€qual installments on or before registration day for each semester. M.D. students 
Who register during the summer for courses offered in other divisions of the 
Niversity are charged the regular summer tuition and other fees 


Physician Assistant Program—The annual tuition for the physician assistant 
Program is payable in three equal installments on or before registration for each 
Semester. The summer sessions portion of the program is considered a regular 
Semeste 

ster. 


All Other Programs—Except for those programs listed above, tuition and fees 
Will be assessed each semester on the basis of the program of studies for which the 
Student registers 


Payment Policies—When the student registers for courses to be taken in the 
Orthcoming semester, a Schedule and Statement form is generated and mailed to 
he student. It provides information on due dates, cancellation dates, and all 
Charges: it must be returned to the Cashier's Office by the stated due date to avoid 
“ancellation of registration or imposition of additional fees 

The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
Student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. A student 
Tegistered for six credit hours or more may elect to use deferred payment at the 
time of registration, permitting payment of one-half of the total tuition and fees 
except for fees payable in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining 

alf by Wednesday of the eighth week of classes for the fall and spring semesters 
Nterest at the rate of 12 percent per annum on the unpaid balance will be charged 
Tom the date of registration to the date payment is made. A 10-month payment plan 
8 also available. 

Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, government 
Uition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to sign 
werred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the 

ue of the tuition awards by $3,000 or more. Under such circumstances the 
Student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due at the time of regis- 
ration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred payment contract. 

Students who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically charged 
ha late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 12 percent per 
pum. Accounts that become 15 days past due will be financially encumbered. In 
6 vent a student's account is financially encumbered, the student fc rrfeits rights 

le use of deferred payment contracts in future semesters, and the Student 
counts Office will notify the registrar to withhold grades, future registration 
privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other academic information until the account 

Settled. In addition, applications for institutional and federal financial aid cannot 
€ Processed until all encumbrances, including those for unpaid emergency loans, 
oi been paid. Accounts that must be referred to a collection service will be 

S€ssed all collection costs, including fees charged by the collection agency. 

Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students registered 
Or credit, 
sc cePtance by the University ofa student's fees does not in any way obligate the 
E Ol of Medicine and Health Sciences to accept the student for any subsequent 
aer or summer session, and the right is reserved to require the withdrawal of 
So whenever, in the interest of the student or the School, the Executive 

Mittee of the Medical Center deems it advisable to do so 


p eturned Check Policy—A student whose check is returned unpaid by the bank 
any reason will be charged a returned check fee. If the check is not paid within 
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15 days, the student’s account will be financially encumbered, with the same 
restrictions and penalties as for late payment enumerated above 


GW Monthly Payment Plan —The University's Mc nthly Payment Plan is available 
to all students. Upon receipt of the appropriate application, the University WI. 
establish an account and mail payment coupons and envelopes for use to ensure 
proper credit of payments. The plan covers an academic year (excluding summer 
sessions) and requires ten monthly payments, May through February. Payments 
must be received by the 10th of each month. If a decision is made after May to ue 
this plan, all missed payments must be made to bring the account current to th 
time participation is initiated. There is no charge and no interest for using the plan 
if all payments are made as scheduled 


Commercial Prepaid and Deferred Payment Plans—Several commercial pr 
grams for parents who wish to pay for college on a monthly basis are available 
Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life insurance policy in the contract 
For specific details and applications, address inquiries to the following: 


Mellon Bank Edu-Check Plan, P.O. Box 8888, Wilmington, Del. 19899 

Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plans, 53 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 02166 

School-Chex, Irving Trust Company, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10007 k 

Educational Loan Program, Consumer Credit Department, Riggs National Ban» 
1120 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 

The Tuition Plan, Inc., 57 Regional Drive, Concord, N.H. 03301 


Witbdrawals and Refunds 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class schedule 
must be made in person or in writing to the dean. Notification to an instructor I$ vs 
an acceptable notice. Financial aid recipients must notify the Office of Stude 
Financial Aid in writing. «tet 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of seme 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following schedule r 
the fall and spring semesters. No refund of the $200 tuition deposit require 
entering undergraduate students is granted. 


1. Complete withdrawal from all courses (On-campus students): 


Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the first week of classes ..... +++: EH 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the second week of classes ín 40% 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the third week of classes .... +++: 25 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the fourth week of classes. ; *4 ione 
Withdrawal dated after the fourth week of classes. . M 


2. Partial withdrawal. If the change in program results in a lower tuition charge 
the refund schedule above applies to the difference. dent 
3. Withdrawal from Year 3 of the M.D. program. The school is aware that a StU v 
wishing to transfer to another university between the second and third e 
the M.D. program may need to register for Year 3 at this School before rece 
word of acceptance from the intended new program. Therefore, if a student the 
informed the School that he or she is attempting to transfer and learns are nis 
transfer application has been successful only after registering for Year 3at 
University, the following refund schedule will apply: 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the fourth week of 


100% 
Year 3 classes dev Pad qma 

Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the eighth week of 9096 
Year 3 classes ' None 


Withdrawal dated after the eighth week of Year 3 classes : d food 
4. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall an 
service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements 
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5. Summer Sessions. In cases of authorized withdrawals from courses, refunds of 75% 
Of tuition and fees will be made for courses dropped within the first seven calendar 
days following the scheduled registration day. No refund will be made for courses 
thereafter 

' Check with the Office of Health Sciences Programs Administration for the refund 
Schedule for off-campus registration 


Refund policies of the University are in conformity with guidelines for refunds 
as adopted by the American Council on Education. Federal regulations require that 
Mancial aid recipients use such refunds to repay financial aid received for that 
Semester's attendance. This policy applies to institutional aid as well 

In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from classes 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given a 
Student who does not have a clear financial record. 

Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
anking arrangements in the community 


Student Life 


The Office of the Vice President for Student and Academic Support Services 
establishes policy and procedures for those departments that affect student life, 
including the offices of Admissions, Student Financial Assistance, Campus Life, 
“niversity Police, Athletics and Recreation, and the Dean of Students (which 
includes the Office of Residential Life, the Student Health Service, the Counseling 
€nter, the Career and Cooperative Education Center, International Services, 
lsabled Student Services, and the Educational Opportunity Program). More 
tailed information on these and other activities is contained in the Student 
andbook. 


Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic staffed by physicians, nurse 
Practitioners, and physician assistants who are capable of addressing most of 
Students’ medical problems. Visits may be arranged by appointment or, during 
Certain hours, secured on a walk-in basis. Many routine laboratory tests may be 
Performed in the Health Service lab at cost. Allergy shots, immunizations, and 
Various lab tests are done at little or no charge. Psychiatric evaluation, crisis 
tervention, and short-term therapy are available by appointment. 

For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student Health 
“€tvice is closed, students may go to the emergency room of the University Hos- 
Pital for treatment. All fees are the responsibility of the student. 

Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to receive 
Treatment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in off-campus programs 

TE not eligible. The bills incurred from all services rendered outside the Student 
€alth Service (for example, X-ray work, laboratory work, and office visits to private 
Physicians) are the responsibility of the student 


Health and Accident Insurance—The University has arranged for and en- 
dorseq group health and accident insurance, on an elective basis, for all students. 
‘terested students should consult the Student Health Service or the Office of the 

3n of Students. All students in the M.D. program are required to have health and 
“cident insurance. 


Residence Halls and Food Service 


The University's residence halls and food service are operated on the basis of the 
“gular academic year (late August through early May). They are, therefore, not a 
Seful Option for most students in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
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Information on residence halls and food service is available from the Office 9 
Residential Life, Rice Hall, fourth floor, 2121 I Street, N.W. 


Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 


The Marvin Center is the campus community center, offering programs, service 

and facilities for students, faculty, staff, alumni, and University guests. It also 
provides facilities for programs conducted by the University Program Board, the 
academic departments that include the performing arts, and other University 
organizations 

The Off-Campus Housing Resource Center, located on the ground floor of the | 

Marvin Center, maintains a listing of apartments, rooms, and houses for rent in the 
Washington metropolitan area 


Facilities 
Walter G. Ross Hall 


. H „cilities 
Walter G. Ross Hall, opened in 1973, houses the teaching and laboratory facilities 
for students in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. It occupies a city bloc 
on the northwest edge of the University campus. 


Educational Support Services 


A group of core facilities and services supports the educational, clinical, a 
research programs of the Medical Center. Coordinated under the Office of ^ 
demic Affairs, these services include the following 


Office of Educational Resources ( Shelley Bader, M.LS., Director)—This aie 
coordinates information and educational support services for the Medical Cente! 
through the Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library and Biomedical Communi@ 
tions. ial 

The library's collection includes more than 100,000 volumes and 1,800 ser. 
subscriptions. The library maintains an extensive audiovisual study center m 
microcomputer laboratory including video programs, computer-aided instructio » 
software, and interactive media for all components of the curriculum. A loca 
mounted subset of the National Library of Medicine's MEDLINE database is available 
well as other information and bibliographic databases and electronic mail. _ al 

Biomedical Communications supports the professional activities of Mee 
Center faculty, staff, and students requiring photographic, illustrative, graphic, 4 
print media 


Office of Academic Computer Services (Helmuth F. Ortbner, Pb.D., Dire pel 
This office offers computer assistance in such areas as educational testing, €V it 
tion of student feedback, course registration, continuing medical education M 
reporting, conference management, and automation of library procedures a 4 
inventories. The office also supports small databases for research projects ^ 
require interactive data maintenance or use forms that can be optically sc 1 
and it can transmit data to the University Computer Center for more sophistica an 
processing. The office also has facilities for word processing and serves a 
interface for computer-assisted educational material from Massachusetts Gen 
Hospital and Ohio State University. DEC 

The facilities of the office include an on-line optical scanner (NCS 7001), 4 
PDP 11/60 minicomputer using the ANSI STANDARD MUMPS language environment n 
on-line RJE 3780 communications link to the IBM 4381 in the University Comp " 
Center, a Gandalf communications facility to connect terminals from vario dial- ! 
tions of the School via dedicated lines using high-speed modems, and severa | 


up ports for the switched telephone network f 

r^ "T -! ; , office 0 

Office of Education (Rhonda M. Goldberg, M.A., Director)—The oog 
Education works with faculty and students to improve the educational en 
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Ment. It conducts evaluations of courses and curricula and works toward the 
€stablishment of effective systems for evaluating student performance 


The George Washington University Hospital 

The Ge rge Washington University Hospital, adjacent to the School of Medicine and 

Health Sciences, is an acute-care facility with 501 adult and 39 pediatric beds. The 

hospital serves as the primary teaching site for students in the School of Medicine 

and Health Sciences and for more than 400 physicians participating in the 19 

accredited postgraduate training programs offered by the Medical Center. The 
Ospital records approximately 20,000 patient admissions each year and provides a 
road range of tertiary care services to an equally broad-based patient population 

The Medical Faculty Associates (MFA) is a private group practice of 200 full-time 
Physicians who practice exclusively at the hospital and are dedicated to its mission 
9! education and quality patient care. The MFA physicians make up the full-time 
Clinical faculty of the Medical Center and represent all medical specialties, includ- 
Ing the hospital-based specialties of radiology, pathology, anesthesiology, and 
*mergency medicine. The MFA physicians receive approximately 150,000 patient 
9ltice visits annually. The emergency medicine group staffs the hospital emergency 
Unit—one of the busiest in the city—and contributes more than 50,000 visits per 
Year. The MFA physicians’ offices are consolidated in the 13-story H.B. Burns 
Memorial Building, adjacent to the University Hospital. 

The George Washington University Health Plan (GWUHP), a health mainte- 
Nance Organization, opened in 1972 to provide patient care and to provide students 
and house staff with educational experience in a prepaid health plan setting. The 

WUHP has approximaely 40,000 subscribers. 


The Helen L and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building 


This building houses a computerized multitest facility that is available to physicians 
Or patient evaluation, the intensive care unit research project, and the radiation 
Salety office 


Affiliated Hospitals 


Children’s Hospital National Medical Center—Children’s Hospital is the site for 
the School's Department of Pediatrics and offers a comprehensive clerkship experi- 
ence for third-year students and a variety of elective opportunities in the fourth 
Year, The hospital provides primary and tertiary care to children in the greater 

"Shington area and is a referral center for children throughout the world 


Fairfax Hospital —This 656-bed voluntary community teaching hospital, part of 
a four-h. 'spital system, serves a burgeoning suburban area and provides all clinical 
services, including psychiatry. Fairfax Hospital offers a rotating internship program, 
School of medical technology, and clinical facilities for a school of practical 
Nursing. Students of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences serve at this 
Ospital in clinical clerkship and elective programs. Fairfax Hospital is an affiliated 
9Spital for residency training in obstetrics and gynecology in the George Washing- 
n University Medical Center Program 


Holy Cross Hospital—Holy Cross, a 450-bed hospital, is a primary clinical 
rampus that provides students with firsthand exposure to the practice of medicine 

the community. It is a private, voluntary facility that provides a full range of 
he ical, surgical, and pediatric services for a growing suburban population. The 
°spital has consistently had one of the highest occupancy rates in the metro- 
Politan area. 


National Naval Medical Center—The National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, 
tyland, is a 500-bed general hospital that offers a wide range of specialized 
act Clinical research, and educational programs. Medical care is provided to 

Ve-duty and retired military personnel and their dependents. It is a major 


fa 
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referral center for thoracic and cardiovascular surgery as well as for cancer therapy 
The teaching staff directs internship, residency, and fellowship programs in 4 
specialties 


Saint Elizabeths Hospital—Saint Elizabeths He spital, formerly a federal psychi 
atric facility established by an 1852 Act of Congress, is now operated by the District 
of Columbia. Medical students at George Washington University use the facilities 0 
Saint Elizabeths for part of their clinical psychiatric training. A c ntinuing researc 
program is conducted at the hospital under a coc )perative arrangement with the 
National Institute of Mental Health. The hospital maintains an up-to-date healt 
sciences library 


Veterans Administration Medical Center— This 708-bed medical center j= 
medicine, surgery, neurology, and psychiatry bed services. Other clinical service? 
include radiology, nuclear medicine, laboratory (pathology), rehabilitation me 
cine, and radiation therapy. A 120-bed nursing home has recently been opened: 
any time, 140 residents and nearly 100 medical students are receiving training atthe 
VAMC under the supervision of 120 full-time staff physicians and a number of part 
time staff physicians, consultants, and attending physicians. Specialized-care p 
grams include drug and alcohol rehabilitation, open-heart surgery, radiation ther 
apy, and an extensive dialysis program. 


Wasbington Hospital Center—This 821-bed private, not-for-profit institution 
serves the greater Washington area thr« ugh patient care, teaching, and research: 
74-bed intensive care tower supports the trauma and medical services, the cardio 
ogy and open-heart surgery programs, and the area's only adult burn service. r 
center offers approved postgraduate programs in all specialties except psychialr 
and pediatrics for 205 residents and fellows. In addition, clinical rotations i 
teaching programs are provided for nurses, medical technok gists, X-ray tec Zs 
cians, and other allied health professionals 


Committees 1991—92 


Academic Freedom and Ethics, V. Cohn (Chair) 

Admissions and Advanced Standing, J. Orenstein (Chair) 
Appointments, Promotions, and Tenure, L.G. Pawlson (Chair) 
Continuing Medical Education, G. Simon (Chair) 
Educational Evaluation, J. Wiener (Chair) 

Educational Planning, S. Kent (Chair) 

Elections, V. Cohn (Chair) 

Healtb Sciences Programs, M. Reich (Chair) 

Public Relations, R. Stillman (Chair) 

Researcb, B. Wessels (Chair) 

Healtb Sciences Graduate Student Evaluation, G. Povar (€ hair) 


Alumni Associations 


General Alumni Association 


E . P l associate 
The objectives of this association are to unite the graduates who wish to ass 


themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes 4% 
promote the general welfare of the University. has 
Membership in the association is conveyed automatically to anyone who as 
been graduated from any school or division of the University. Anyone who We 
earned 15 credit hours or the equivalent at the University, who has le 5 
University in good standing, and whose class has graduated is eligible 
membership. al mni 
A Governing Board, composed of members representing the constituent à 9 
of the University's schools and colleges, directs the activities of the association moi 
voluntary leadership of the association works closely with the staff of the Alu 


for 
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Relations Office in carrying out association affairs. The association may be con 
acted through the Alumni Relations Office 


Medical Alumni Association 


The Gw Medical Alumni Association and the Medical Alumni Office are dedicated 
to Strengthening the positive reciprocal relationship between the School of Medi- 
Cine and Health Sciences and its alumni by offering graduates tangible oppor- 
tunities to be involved in the life and support of the School. A key part of this 
Mission is to communicate the achievements and concerns of the alumni to the 
School and to each other, and the accomplishments, aspirations, and needs of the 
chool and its students to the alumni. This is accomplished under the leadership of 
the National Alumni Council, a nationwide network of alumni leaders, which is the 
Boverning board of the Association. The Council is organized in regional groups. 
Medical students are actively involved in the governance of the Association and 

Cir representatives serve on the Council. 

. Central to the Association's goals are programs that support students. In addi- 
tion to the Medical Alumni Annual Fund, which raises money for student assistance, 
these include the Catherine Breen Emergency Loan Fund, the Alumni Bed & 
teakfast Program for students traveling to residency interviews and professional 
Meetings, the Alumni/Student Sponsorship Program, and the Physicians Courtesy 
Togram. Programs for alumni include the annual Medical Alumni Reunion Week- 
end, the Class Reunion Program, and regional Council activities. An active recogni- 
tion program is in place, including extensive coverage of alumni news in GW 
Medicine. 

Membership in the Association includes the M.D. graduates of the School, 
Octors of Medicine who have completed postgraduate training in the George 
"ashington Hospital, and all current medical students. The Medical Alumni Asso- 

“lation and GW Medical Alumni Office are located on the 7th floor of Ross Hall, 
Jacent to the Dean's and Student Financial Aid offices. 


The Doctor of Medicine Degree Program 


Admission 


The George Washington University School of Medicine and Health Sciences seeks 
to admit intellectually gifted, empathetic, and mature students who have the 
Capacity to excel in the science and art of medicine. Updated information on 
admission requirements, the application process, the program, and the curriculum 
is provided in a brochure available from the School's Office of Admissions. Appli 
cants are encouraged to review this document carefully 


Admission Requirements 


To be considered for admission to the Doctor « f Medicine (M.D.) degree program 
applicants must have successfully completed a minimum of 90 credit hours at 4f! 
accredited U.S. or Canadian institution of higher education. Professional schoo! 
credit may be applied toward fulfillment of this minimum requirement only ifthe 
credit has already been accepted by the applicant's college or university toward it 
bachelor’s degree. (Under the quarter system, a credit is two-thirds of a credi 
hour.) In most instances, applicants should cc mplete four full years of undergradi' 
ate study; only exceptional applicants are accepted upon completion of the mini 
mum requirements. di 
Exceptional students with three years of undergraduate work in George Was 
ington University's Columbian College may be admitted to this medical school e: 
receive a combined Bachelor of Arts-Doctor of Medicine degree (see page ^ 
An early selection program enables George Washington University undergr4t T 
ates to apply to the medical school at the end of the sophomore year. Those v] 
dents accepted create a broad and vigorous program tailored to promote m 
lectual growth during their last two years in college. After graduation, they eni 
enter the M.D. program. Applications and letters of evaluation are due in mid-M4* 
Contact the Office of Admissions for more detailed information nt 
The following course work must be completed with satisfactory achieveme 
before the applicant can be certified for matriculation. All required science coun 
must include sufficient laboratory work to ensure familiarity with the experiment 
methods and techniques of the disciplines ral | 
Biology—eight credit hours, including two credit hi urs of laboratory, in gen 
biology or zoology, but not in botany. " 
Cbemistry—eight credit hours of general inorganic chemistry (which ft 0 
include qualitative analysis), including two credit hours of laboratory, and Si% 


eight credit hours of organic chemistry, including laboratory ry. 
Physics—eight credit hours, including at least two credit hours of laborato z 
Englisb—six credit hours in composition and literature, which may be 
standard introductory college courses or their equivalents ollege 
The number of required courses has been kept to a minimum to enable co D 
students to pursue their own interests in depth. The admissions committee ae 
preference with regard to the applicant's major area of study Applicants © rts 
majors in the arts, humanities, and social sciences are as admissible as applic. 
with science majors. The committee does expect, however, that work in the will 
dent's chosen area of concentration as well as in the required science courses 
reflect scholarly interests and show evidence of significant achievement. CAT). 
Applicants must submit scores on the Medical College Admission Test (Mi e of 
MCAT scores will be valid only if the test was taken within two years of the dat 
expected matriculation 


Application Procedure ih 
, : T 3 3 " . : ric 
For Admission to the First-Year Class—The School participates in the pri first- 
Medical College Application Service (AMCAS) Applications for a place int 


n 
0 
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year class can be obtained only from AMCAS, 2450 N Street, N.W., Washington, D.C 
20037-1 131. When completed, this application is returned to AMCAS for distribu- 
lion to schools selected by the applicant. The AMCAS application deadline is 
November 15 of the year preceding that for which admission is sought. 

When it receives the AMCAS application, the Office of Admissions will send the 
applicant a supplemental application requesting information not included on the 
AMCAS application. The supplemental application must be returned with the 
nonrefundable supplemental application fee ($50) no later than December 31 
Alter these materials are reviewed, some applicants will be asked to submit letters 
of evaluation. The admissions committee will then invite the most promising 
Candidates to come for personal interviews. Applicants will be informed of the 
COmmittee’s final decision as soon after the interviews as possible. Although it does 
not assume an obligation to report missing or erroneous credentials, the admis- 
Sions office will try to contact the applicant if it is noted that necessary credentials 
are missing. 

The School also participates in the AMCAS Early Decision Program. Interested 
applicants should read the AMCAS information booklet included with the AMCAS 
application materials. Early decision applicants should be aware that (1) they must 
Submit their applications by August 1 of the year preceding that for which admis- 
‘ion is sought, and (2) their supplemental applications and all letters of recommen- 
“ation and transcripts must be received by the Office of Admissions no later than 
September 1. Decisions on these applications are usually made by October 1 and 
no later than October 15 
Applicants should refer to the AMCAS information booklet and to the admissions 
brochure available from the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Office of 
Admissions for the most up-to-date information available at the time of application. 

Ctails included in those sources supersede information contained in this Bulletin. 
_ All applicants are reminded that the submission of false or misleading informa- 
tion on application forms or in connection with the application process will be 
Brounds for rejection. If such submission is discovered after entrance into the 
chool or award of a degree, it will be grounds for dismissal or for revocation of the 
gree. 


For Admission With Advanced Standing—Information and applications for 
admission with advanced standing should be obtained from the Office of Admis- 
Slons (M D, Program), School of Medicine and Health Sciences, 2300 I Street, N.W., 

ashington, D.C. 20037. 
-. , Applications may be submitted for either the second or third year. Applicants for 
sev anced standing must meet all requirements for admission to the first and or 
> Ond year of study in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences (see Admission 
quirements). 
ia applicants must submit the advanced standing application and $50 applica- 

1 fee by mid-May, along with three letters of recommendation. If accepted, 
dicia! transcripts will be required. The admissions committee will request an 

*rview with selected students. Detailed information and guidelines may be 
obtained from the Office of Admissions in February of the intended year of transfer. 


Selec tion Procedures 
"X Process first-year applications fairly and expeditiously, the School uses an 
in uation procedure that screens applicants on the basis of undergraduate grades 
aking into account improvement in performance in later years), MCAT scores, and 
"tinent extracurricular and work experience. Some additional consideration is 
Blven to applicants from the Washington metropolitan area and to applicants from 
orge Washington University. There are no age limits. 

Following this initial screening, approximately 60 percent of all applicants are 
Sked to submit letters of evaluation. The admissions committee then invites about 
"9 applicants for personal interviews 
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When all credentials and interview reports are available, the application 1$ 
reviewed by the admissions committee Although grades and MCAT scores are 
considered, the committee relies heavily on the essay portions of the applications, 
letters of evaluation, and interview reports in assessing those motivational an 
personal characteristics it feels are important in future physicians 

Applicants who are offered a place in the class are required, within two weeks, t0 
notify the Office of Admissions (M.D Program), School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences, in writing, of their intent to accept the place reserved. A substantia 
deposit is required in July and is credited toward the first semester's tuition. 


Program of Study 


The curriculum leading to the Doctor of Medicine prepares students for proles 
sional lives of continuous learning. It is presumed that all graduates will seek 
additional training before assuming c mplete responsibility for independent clini- 
cal decision making. 

In the first year, students concentrate primarily on basic sciences, including 
anatomy and biochemistry in the first semester and physiology, microbiology, 4% 
neurobiology in the second. 


First- and second-year medical students may, at their discretion, register for 
electives in addition to the required program of study. The first two weeks of ja 
elective are probationary, so that students may determine whether the elective P 
suited to their needs. Students may not drop an elective after this probationar? 
period. ly 

The second year integrates clinical information and basic sciences, particulary 
pathology and pharmacology. Medical students are introduced to physical diag- 
nosis during the first semester of the second year. The course of study is on 
nated by a program director, who works with faculty subcommittees and t 
second-year subcommittee on educational planning. f d 

During the final two years, the program consists of required clerkships M 
elective sequences designed to prepare the student for graduate training. des 
ships are required in medicine, surgery, pediatrics, obstetrics and gynecology 
psychiatry, health care sciences, anesthesiology, and emergency medicine. € 
student must also complete an acting internship in medicine, pediatrics, OF — 
medicine; a nonclinical (didactic) course; and a clinical course in neur "surgery à 
neurology. In addition, students choose from options in orthopaedics, urology: 
ophthalmology, pediatric surgery, and otolaryngology | 

A variety of elective experiences are available at the University and its affilia 
hospitals; permission may be granted to take electives elsewhere 


Honors 


Students will be graduated "with distinction" if they have received no failing O5 
conditional grades during the fi ur-year program leading to the Doctor of Medic" 
degree and either (1) have received Honors grades in at least 50 percent of D 
credit hours earned in required courses during the first three years Or (2) d in 
received Honors grades in more than 45 percent of the total credit hours re 4 
required courses during the first three years and have been recommended P) 
faculty committee on the basis of a strc ong fourth-year performance. 


Joint Degree Programs 


Combined Bacbelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 
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completion of the fourth year of the medical curriculum, the student is eligible for 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine 

It should be understood, however, that admission to Columbian College does 
Not guarantee admission to the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Integrated Bachelor of Arts/Doctor of Medicine 


In addition to the combined B.A/M.D described above, the University offers a 
seven-year integrated B.A./M.D. program. The program has been designed for 
Onors students of high ability and maturity who have decided, before applying to 
College, that they wish to become physicians and want to accomplish that goal in a 
Shorter amount of time and at a lower overall cost than is usual. Detailed informa- 
tion on this new program is available through Columbian College and Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences 


Joint Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine 


The departments of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences c operate with 
Olumbian Ce llege and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences in offering programs 
€ading to the joint degrees of Doctor of Medicine and Master of Science in the 
fields of biochemistry, genetics, microbiology, and pharmacology. 
, Students in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences who wish to pursue a 
Joint degree program must meet the requirements for admission to Columbian 
College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences They must be recommended by 
N€ chair ofthe department, the dean of Columbian College and Graduate School of 
arts and Sciences, and the dean of the Medical Center, for academic affairs. 
The Master of Science program consists of a minimum of 30 hours of credit 
A Maximum of 12 hours of credit for graduate-level courses completed as a part 
of the Doctor of Medicine degree curriculum (and not already applied toward 
the bachelor’s degree) will be allowed in fulfillment of the requirements of the 
Master of Science degree. The remaining 18 credit hours of work, which in most 
Programs includes a thesis, must be work in the basic medical sciences normally 
"quired for a Master of Science degree in Columbian College and Graduate School 
Of Arts and Sciences. 


Joint Doctor of Medicine and Doctor of Philosophy 


In Cooperation with Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
4 dual program is available to qualified students who seek both the Doctor of 
Medicine and Doctor of Philosophy degrees. The requirements that must be 
fulfilled for both degrees are identical to those currently and separately established 
I the School of Medicine and Health Sciences and Columbian College and Gradu- 
le School of Arts and Sciences i 
_, Denter the joint degree program, a prospective student must apply for and gain 
admission to both Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
4nd the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. If admitted to both schools, the 
Student may apply for affiliation with the joint degree program. Work toward the 
Ph, ). is performed under the jurisdiction of a departmental doctoral committee 
"nd is available in more than 50 research fields 

Student working toward these degrees may apply a maximum of 24 credit 
Jours of approved work taken in the M.D. program toward the minimum of 48 
lurs of course work required to qualify for the General or Cumulative Examina- 
tion for Ph.D. candidacy. This course work is normally taken during the semesters 
\ at alternate with the medical program and in the years following the award of the 
aU, degree. The student's research for the dissertation may begin concurrently 
With the final 24 credit hours of graduate course work leading to the General or 


i Mulative Examination. The estimated time for completion of this joint program 
` SIX years 
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Details of the requirements for the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of 
Philosophy are included in the Graduate Programs Bulletin of the University: 
available from Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 


Joint Doctor of Medicine and Master of Public Health 


Students who wish to pursue the Master of Public Health in conjunction with the 
Doctor of Medicine must apply separately to each program. Those admitted must 
fulfill all requirements for each degree, althe ugh a limited amount of credit may 
applied toward both degrees with the approval of the dean for academic affairs. BY 
taking M.PH. courses during the summer and elective periods, medical students 
should be able to complete both degree programs in time to enter residency 
training on the usual schedule. For specific requirements of the M.PH program, 
see the Master of Public Health Degree Program in this Bulletin 


Division of Special Programs 


A special division has been created to allow flexibility in the pace at which selected 
students may proceed toward the M.D. degree. In most U.S. medical schools 
including GW, students are required to take a full load of courses each semester X 
quarter. The Division of Special Programs offers the opportunity to take courses 4t? 
decelerated pace. At the present time, it is not a division to which students may 
apply directly. Access is offered by administrative action, on advice of the Admis- 
sions Committee, or in some cases, following faculty review of academic per of 
mance. There are currently two programs within the Division 


Five-Year Program 


The decelerated Five-Year Program enables selected students to spread the highly 
compressed work of the first year of the M.D. program over two years. Applicant 
are invited to enter this program if, in the view of the Admissions Committee, vet 
show great promise but present cause for concern because of weaknesses “ 
aberrances in academic preparation. Typical examples would be an applicant y» 
relatively low or inconsistent grades or MCAT, or a k ng period intervening y^ 
tween completion of undergraduate work and application to medical school. Ht,” 
the view of the Admissions Committee and administration there is a reasona 
expectation that the student's preparation for the remainder of the program wou 
be strengthened by deceleration in the first-year program, the student mar y 
invited into the program. Courses are taken with students in the four-vear progra as 
To continue beyond the first year, five-year program students must achieve gr4C in 
not lower than one standard deviation below the mean for all medical students : 
each course of more than two credits. (This is usually higher than the minimu 
level of performance required for a grade of “Pass.”) 


€ 


Remedial Program j 
1 TM MEET) ssec 
Students who have experienced academic difficulties that cannot be ada 
during the summer, or that require repetition of one or more major courses ¢ ^ to 
ram: 


the following academic year, may be assigned to the Division of Special Progté -ulty 
take those particular courses. This occurs by administrative action following fac set 
review, and enables students to retake courses without paying full tuition (: 
below). 


f 
"E "h dem i — ' s e 7 ber 9 
Tuition—Tuition in the Division of Special Programs is based on the num 


; en i , Pret ans al tuition 
credit hours taken. The fee per credit hour is derived by dividing the annual tulle 


for M.D. candidates by the number of credit hours regularly taken by $ 


A r * p - ^r first-¥' 
that year. Thus, for students in the Five-Year Program, the tuition for d is 


sstu 


cudents 1” 
eat 


courses is divided over two years. For students in the Remedial Pr: gram, s 
paid only for those courses in which the student is enrolled. Following suc 
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Completion of the decelerated first year, students enter the second-year program 
Under the regulations for all four-year students 


Regulations for M.D. Candidates 
Preamble 


Students enrolled in the M.D. program are required to conform to, and are entitled 
to the benefits of, the Guide to Student Rights and Responsibilities (hereinafter “the 
Guide”), as well as all other rules, regulations, and policies with University-wide 
applicability However, because of the unique curriculum and degree require- 
Ments of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, the University Board of 
,Iustees has established the following Regulations for M.D. Candidates (hereinafter 
Regulations”). Certain procedures in these Regulations are designed to supple- 
ment policies established by the Guide. For instance, the process set forth in 
*€ction 7 of Article B of these Regulations is designed to provide protection against 
Proper academic evaluation as guaranteed by Article II, Section B of the Guide 

rotection Against Improper Academic Evaluation). Other procedures in these 
Regulatic Ms are meant to replace procedures set forth in the Guide in most 
Instances. For example, all cases involving alleged misconduct by M.D. candidates 
Vill be processed under these Regulations, unless the School of Medicine and 
lealth Sciences Dean for Academic Affairs or his/her designee (hereinafter "Dean 
9r Academic Affairs") decides in a particular case to have the case processed under 
te Guide's Code of Student Conduct. In the case ofany inconsistency or ambiguity 

‘tween these Regulations and University-wide rules, regulations, and policies, 
cluding the Guide, these Regulations shall govern 


A. General 


l. The minimum requirement for the M.D. degree will be the completion of all 
Courses designated by the School's Faculty Senate to be required, and a 
passing grade in all courses taken, whether required or not, other than 
electives in the first and second years. (Minimum requirements for M.D 
candidates in the Doctor of Medicine Special Programs are different, and 
Such students are referred to Article I of these Regulations for a statement 
regarding modified minimum requirements. ) 

é. Using the guidelines below, the Education Council will periodically deter- 
mine and report to the School's Faculty Senate on the appropriate number of 
credits for all courses. 

First- and Second-Year Courses: 

a. One credit hour for each hour of lecture time per week per semester, 
adjusted as appropriate 

b. One credit hour for each two or three hours of laboratory and/or small 
group teaching time per week per semester, adjusted if appropriate. 

Third- and Fourth-Year Courses: 

C. Five credit hours for each four-week experience; three credit hours for 
each two-week experience 

à Evaluation of Academic Performance 

l. The faculty is responsible for evaluating the performance of students in a 
meaningful, useful, and timely manner. The authority for assignment of 
Brades rests with academic departments or with faculty of interdisciplinary 
Courses. Exceptions are the notations of Incomplete and Withdrawal (see 
below), which require the concurrence of the Dean for Academic Affairs. 

2. Departments are responsible for the assignment of grades on a basis that is 

rational, just, and unbiased 
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3. The grading system for all nonrequired electives will be 
Pass (P) Fail (F) 


For all required courses and senior electives, the grading system will be 


Honors (H) In Progress (IP) 
Pass (P) Incomplete (1) 
Fail (F) Withdrawal (W) 
Conditional (CN) Exempt (EX) 


4. The following definitions apply 

Honors (H)—Those students whose performance in a subject is dete 
mined by the responsible department to be of superior quality may be 
assigned the grade of Honors (H) 

Pass (P)—All students, with the exception of those defined above, whose 
performance in a subject meets the requirements established by the respon- 
sible department shall be assigned a grade of Pass (P) 

Fail (F)—Those students whose performance in a subject clearly falls 50 
far below departmental passing standards that limited remedial work wou!” 
be inadequate to correct the deficiencies shall be given a grade of Fail (F). 

Conditional (CN)—Those students who do not meet the minimum f€ 
quirements established by the responsible department, but who cous 
reasonably be expected to do so through a limited program of remedia 
work, may be assigned the grade of Conditional (CN) 

In Progress (IP)—The notation of IP will be assigned to students » 

courses that require more than one semester for completion. A grade will be 
assigned upon completion of the entire course in a subsequent semester 
Incomplete (I)—The notation of I will be assigned by the responsible 
faculty member or department when a student fails to complete all the 
required work in a course. Assignment of an Incomplete requires O° 
concurrence of the Dean for Academic Affairs on a case-by-case basis. ^ 
student in the first or second year may not proceed into the work of y 
following year until a grade of I has been converted; a student in the third vi 
fourth year must remove a grade of I prior to graduation. If not converted Kk 
Pass, a grade of I will be changed automatically to a grade of F after one yea 
Withdrawal (W)—The notation of W will be assigned only when a studen 
is unable to continue in the course for reasons acceptable to the Dean K 
Academic Affairs. Such reasons may not include poor scholarship b. 
Exempt (EX)—The notation of EX will be assigned when a student pom 
competent in a subject and is excused by the responsible department; © 
when a student is given credit for passing an equivalent course in anot e 
institution acceptable to the department and the Dean for Academic A 
All departments should submit F and CN grades to the Office of the Dean K 
Academic Affairs as soon as possible after the student has complete? ' 
course or clerkship d by 
A definition of work required to convert an F or CN shall be develope ^ 
the department, reviewed by the Committee on Educational Evalue 
(otherwise known as the Educational Evaluation Committee, or EEC): “be 
approved by the Dean for Academic Affairs. Any F or CN grades mus, 
converted at a minimum to a Pass grade. A grade of F requires that ce 
student repeat the course or complete an equivalent remedial expen! 4s 
A grade of CN may be converted by a program of more limited wor i 
developed by the responsible department and approved by the EE the 
No student may proceed from the first to the second year or fro 
second to the third year of the M.D. program wi n 


thout having first upg 


6. 
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all grades of F and CN. Students with failing or conditional performances in 
third-year clerkships may remedy those deficiencies during the fourth year 
with the approval of the Dean for Academic Affairs. Conditional or failing 
grades in fourth-year courses shall be remedied in the fourth year prior to 
receiving the M.D. degree 

Performances upgraded from the conditional to the passing level will be 
graded as CN/P. A student may elect to repeat the course, provided it is being 
offered, rather than undertake a limited remedial program to convert a 
Conditional grade. In that case, the initial grade remains CN and the re 
peated course is listed and graded separately 

Failure to convert a CN within the period as proscribed by the Dean for 
Academic Affairs shall result in automatic conversion of a CN to CN/I 
The Dean for Academic Affairs will inform the EEC of the names of all 
Students receiving grades of F or CN and submit their records to the 
Committee for evaluation and recommendations 
Any student who considers a grade or evaluation to be unjust or inaccurate 
may, within 14 calendar days of receiving the grade, appeal in writing to the 
Signer of the evaluation with a copy to the Dean for Academic Affairs. The 
Student is deemed to have received the grade three days after mailing of the 
Official grade form. If the issue is not resolved to the student's satisfaction 
within 30 calendar days of receipt of the grade, the student may appeal it in 
writing to the Chairperson of the responsible department, setting forth the 
reasons for reconsidering the grade or evaluation. The student shall send a 
Copy of this written statement to the Dean for Academic Affairs 

The Chairperson shall conduct a review, consulting as appropriate with 
other faculty, staff, and the student, and convey a determination to the 
student in writing, with a copy to the Dean for Academic Affairs. If the issue is 
not resolved to the student's satisfaction within 60 days of receipt of the 
grade, and s/he wishes to appeal it further, s/he shall do so in writing to the 
Dean for Academic Affairs. In considering the student's appeal, the Dean for 
Academic Affairs is limited to determining whether or not the evaluational 
Or grading procedures used were essentially the same as those used for 
other students in that course; and, independent of tbat conclusion, whether 
Or not there is sufficient evidence of an unjust or erroneous evaluation. In 
carrying out this task, the Dean for Academic Affairs may, at his/her sole 
discretion, seek advice from an ad hoc committee formed to review the 
complaint. There should be both student and faculty representation on such 
à committee, but no member may be from the department in question 

Should the Dean for Academic Affairs find that the grade or evaluation is 
unjust or inaccurate, s/he will, in consultation with the Chairperson of the 
department, determine an appropriate reevaluation procedure and/or 
grade for the student. The decision of the Dean for Academic Affairs is final 
except in a case in which the decision involves the changing of a grade; a 
grade change requires the concurrence of the EEC 

Failure of the student to comply with these procedures, including the 
Stated time limits, indicates acceptance of the grade 


Dv 
‘Academic Dismissal 


] 


A student is at risk for academic dismissal under the following conditions 

a. The student receives a grade of F in one or more required courses totaling 
14 or more credit hours in any academic year; or totaling more than 20 
credit hours in the M.D. program; 

b. The student receives grades of CN and/or F in required courses totaling 

more than 20 credit hours of work in any academic year; or totaling more 

than 30 credit hours in the M.D. program; 
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c. The student receives a grade of CN or Fina required course or senior 
elective, when that student has previously been at risk for academic 
dismissal; or ; 

d. The student fails to meet any special requirement(s) previously specified 
for that student by the Dean for Academic Affairs as a condition fot 
continuation in the M.D. program 


N 


All conditional (CN) and failing (F) grades in required courses and senior 
electives contribute to risk for academic dismissal, inç luding those that have 
been upgraded. When counting credit hours toward deter mining w hether à 
student is at risk for academic dismissal, a CN d »wngraded to CN/F shal 
count as an F. A failure in a course that was taken to remedy a grade of Fina 
required course will count as an additional F 
3. A student at risk for academic dismissal will receive notification from th€ 
Dean for Academic Affairs that s/he is at risk. Notification will be made upon 
report of the grade that puts the student at risk for academic dismissal 
The EEC, in an advisory capacity to the Dean for Academic Affairs, shall 
conduct a review of the student's academic record and any written statement 
the student may wish to submit to the Dean for Academic Affairs in a timely 
fashion. The review shall include an opportunity for the Committee to meet 
with the student; since the meeting is not adversarial, neither the University 
nor the student shall have legal representation present. Thereafter, the BEC 
will meet in executive session and develop a recommendation to the Dean 
for Academic Affairs. The written recommendation will be submitted to the 
Dean for Academic Affairs, along with the written documentation review® 
by the EEC 
5. The Dean for Academic Affairs will decide on a student's dismissal from: - 
continuation in, the M.D. program. The Dean, at his/her sole discretion, may 
meet with the student prior to making a determination. The decision of € 
Dean shall be in writing and will include the reasons for the decision 
6. The Dean is not bound by the EEC recommendation. In the case of a stude 
who is allowed to continue in the M.D. program, the Dean may modify th 
academic program and/or impose special conditions that may be continuing 
in nature. The decision of the Dean for Academic Affairs is final 


+ 


D. Irregular Progress 


1. Repetition of a Year at 
Upon advice of the EEC, the Dean for Academic Affairs may require tha ^ 
student in academic difficulty repeat a year, or s/he may permit à süden 
risk for dismissal to repeat a year. Requiring repetition of a year would be A 
option if there was a pattern of academic problems that would be difficult: 
impossible to remedy before the beginning of the next academic ee 
Permitting repetition of a year would be an option if the student was subj Pi 
to dismissal on academic grounds but showed promise of mastering her 
demic material on an additional attempt and of proceeding without furt 
major difficulty toward becoming a competent physician. A student eig, 
for promotion may be allowed to repeat a year at his/her own reque" 
Leave of Absence nay 
Leave of absence, including the conditions and timing of the return, M% 
be granted at the discretion of the Dean for Academic Affairs. 
3. Withdrawal from the M.D. Program ram 
In the event that a student who withdraws from the M.D p ' 
subsequently changes his/her mind and wishes to re-enter the programs ant 
must reapply through the admissions process, as would any other apP#™* 
for medical school 


t 


N 
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E Evaluation of Professional Comportment 


Occasionally, a student's behavior, or pattern of behaviors, may raise concerns as 
to the student's suitability to continue in the study of medicine. The process 
described below is intended to deal with behaviors that may be unacceptable to 
the School of Medicine and Health Sciences or raise questions about the stu 
dent's fitness for the practice of medicine 


] 


N 


6. 


When a problem with professional comportment (other than academic 
dishonesty) regarding a student is perceived, the observer will communi 
cate this concern to the Dean for Academic Affairs. If the communication is 
verbal, it must be confirmed immediately by a signed written statement or 
else it will not be pursued further 


. Upon receiving such a communication, the Dean will create a confidential 


file in which all documents pertaining to the matter will be placed. The 
contents of the file will be preserved for a period of time not less than five 
years from the date of separation or graduation from the School of Medicine 
and Health Sciences. Access to this file will be restricted to the student under 
consideration; the Dean for Academic Affairs and his/her staff; the EEC; the 
Subcommittee on Professional Comportment of the EEC, if one is constitu- 
ted; and attorneys for the University and student 

The Dean for Academic Affairs will notify the student in writing that s/he has 
received a communication from someone who perceives that the student 
has a problem with professional comportment. The notice will include a 
Copy of these Regulations 


: The Dean for Academic Affairs will meet informally with the student as soon 


as possible. At that meeting, or as soon thereafter as possible, the Dean for 
Academic Affairs may do one or more of the following 


a. Advise the student 

b. Recommend that the student seek professional assistance, at the student's 
expense. 

€. Develop additional information through contacts with the student, his/her 
peers, faculty, professional consultants, and/or any other source deemed 
to have relevant information. With the student's concurrence, s/he may be 
referred for a medical, psychiatric, and/or psychological evaluation. The 
cost of such an evaluation will be paid by the University, and the student 
will be asked to authorize the professional consultant to make a written 
report to the Dean for inclusion in the student's confidential file. This 
authorization of the release of information regarding a psychiatric or 
psychological evaluation shall be made only after the student has had a 
chance to review the written report 

d. Refer the case to a Subcommittee on Professional Comportment 

€. Suspend the student pending investigation and recommendation of the 
Subcommittee on Professional Comportment and/or the EEC 


- The involvement of, and actions taken by, the Dean for Academic Affairs may 


be continuing in nature 

Paragraphs 6 through 19 apply if the student is referred to a Subcommittee 
On Professional Comportment 

A Subcommittee on Professional Comportment and its Chairperson will be 
Named by the Chairperson of the EEC. The Subcommittee will consist 
Of two students from the third and/or fourth year of the M.D Program and 
two faculty, at least one of whom shall be a member of the EEC 


: The Dean for Academic Affairs will notify the student in writing of the 


Composition of the Subcommittee. The student will be allowed ten calendar 
days from the mailing of this notice to object to any person's appointment to 
the Subcommittee. Such objection must be sent to the Dean in writing. The 
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Dean for Academic Affairs will, at his/her sole discretion, determine wheth®! 
x “ans tO 

an objection warrants the appointment of one or more different persons K 

the Subcommittee, who shall be selected as set forth in paragraphs 6. 


8. The Subcommittee will investigate the allegation. The Subcommittee will 
review the student's confidential file and interview him or her. The Subcom 
mittee also may gather and review other material and interview any other 
person who the Subcommittee, at its sole discretion, has reason to belieV 
may have relevant information to contribute. The Subcommittee, when it 
deems appropriate, may ask the Dean to refer the student for a medic? 
psychiatric, or psychological evaluation so that the Subcommittee may © 
sider information such an evaluation would reveal 


9. If the Subcommittee requests such an evaluation, the Dean for Academ 
Affairs will make such referral. No student may be compelled to be eva 
ated; but, if the student agrees to be evaluated, the cost will be borne by the 
University and the student will be asked to authorize the profession? 
consultant to make a written report to be included in the student's confiden 
tial file. This authorization of the release of information derived from the 
evaluation shall be made only after the student has had a chance to revie® 
the written report 


10. The student under review and/or the student's attorney or advisor - 
attend the information-gathering sessions. These sessions are not in á Y 
nature of an adversarial proceeding; the student and/or his or her attorney he 
advisor may submit questions to be answered by persons interviewed by ™ 
Subcommittee, but the procedure regarding their questioning is left tol ^ 
sole discretion of the Subcommittee. The student may speak on his/he 
behalf and may submit other material. The legal rules of evidence, including, 
but not limited to, those rules regarding relevancy and hearsay, are ii 
applicable. The student may suggest that the Subcommittee interview 2 e 
tional persons, but the decision to interview such persons is left to the * 
discretion of the Subcommittee. The student and the student's attorney ka 
advisor cannot be present when the Subcommittee meets in execut! 
session 


i i , " r KA comriit- 
11. Meetings of the Subcommittee are confidential. Minutes of the Subcom of 
tee will be placed in the student's confidential file upon the complet 
the Subcommittee’s review 3 
ir Y ; » r é 
12. The Chairperson and all members shall be required to be present f0 


meetings of the Subcommittee. for 
13. The Subcommittee will make its final recommendation(s) to the Dean * 


Academic Affairs. Such recommendation(s) will be in writing and "The 
include findings of fact and the reasons for the recommendation(s). sihe 
recommendation(s) could include, but are not limited to, one or more 9 
following 
a. Advising the student. 
b. Recommending that the student seek professional assistance, at t 
dent’s expense 
c. Recommending conditions with which the student must cor 
to continue in the M.D. program 
d. Recommending temporary suspension from the M.D. program. 
e. Recommending dismissal from the M.D. program ; „gard 
The Subcommittee shall make an additional recommendation feb". 
ing whether or not the confidential file will be made a part of the StUc : 
permanent academic file , MD 
14. If the Subcommittee recommends suspension or dismissal from Mer pe 
program, or any modifications of the academic program, the matter W port 
referred to the EEC. The EEC will review the confidential file and the ref 


he stu 


1 er 
nply in ord 


15 


16, 


17 


18, 


19 
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ofthe Subcommittee. The Chairperson of the Subcommittee will present the 
Subcommittee report to the EEC and will respond to inquiries from the EEC 
members. The student and/or his or her attorney or advisor may be present 
during the presentation of the Subcommittee Chairperson and may submit a 
Written statement to the EEC. The student and/or his or her attorney or 
advisor will not be able to question the Subcommittee Chairperson or the 
EEC members, or present additional witnesses, and cannot be present when 
the EEC meets in executive session. The student may be interviewed by the 
EEC if the student attends the meeting; however, this meeting shall not be a 
de novo hearing of the matter. The EEC will either remand the matter back to 
the Subcommittee if additional information is required, or it shall submit its 
Written recommendations, along with those of the Subcommittee, to the 
Dean for Academic Affairs 

The Dean for Academic Affairs will review the student's confidential file, the 
report of the Subcommittee, and the report of the EEC, if any. The Dean, at 
his/her sole discretion, may meet with the student prior to making his/her 
determination 

The Dean for Academic Affairs will take whatever action s/he deems appro 
priate, including dismissal of the student from the M.D. program. The Dean 
will inform the student in writing of his/her decision 


The student shall have 15 calendar days in which to appeal the decision of 


the Dean for Academic Affairs. Such appeal shall be in writing sent to the Vice 
President for Medical Affairs. The scope of this appeal is for the Vice Presi- 
dent for Medical Affairs to determine whether the procedures set forth in 
these Regulations have been complied with. Failure to appeal the decision 
Shall be deemed a waiver of any and all rights to challenge the Dean's 
decision, and shall be deemed an acceptance of the same 

The Vice President for Medical Affairs will make his/her decision on the 
Written record of the proceedings. His/her decision shall be final 

At any time during the process, if the student in question is accompanied by 
an attorney, the University will have its attorney present. The student, there- 
fore, is required to inform the Dean's Office two days in advance of the 
hearing if counsel is to be present 


p 
' The Honor Code 


i 


h2 


Purpose 

The objective of the Honor Code is to foster a sense of trust, respon- 
Sibility, and professionalism among students and between students and 
faculty. Its fundamental goals are to promote ethical behavior, to ensure the 
integrity of the academic enterprise, and to develop in students a sense of 
responsibility to maintain the honor of the medical profession. This code of 
behavior is designed to assist in the personal and intellectual development 
Of the medical student on the journey to becoming a physician and member 
of the medical community. All members of the medical community must be 
accountable to themselves and others 
Student Responsibilities 
à. Students will not: 

(1) Give or receive aid during an examination 

(2) Give or receive unpermitted aid in assignments 

(3) Plagiarize any source in the preparation of academic papers or 

clinical presentations 

(4) Falsify any clinical report or experimental results 

(5) Infringe upon the rights of other students to fair and equal access to 
educational materials 
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(6) Violate any other commonly understood principles of academk 
honesty 


b. No code can explicitly enumerate all conceivable instances of prohibited 
conduct. In situations where the boundaries of proper conduct are un 
clear, the student has the responsibility to seek clarification from Wè 
appropriate Honor Code Council member(s), faculty member(s), 9 
deans s 

c. Each student has the responsibility to participate in the enforcement ol 

this Code. Failure to take appropriate action is in itself a violation of t€ 

Code 

The student must agree to participate in the enforcement of this Hon! 

Code, and prior to matriculation, must sign a statement agreeing to upho 

its principles while enrolled at The George Washington University Sch 

of Medicine and Health Sciences 


C 


Faculty Responsibilities EB. 

Each faculty member has the responsibility to participate in the enforce 
ment, promotion, and clarification of the Honor Code. The faculty plays r 
integral role in the maintenance of the Honor Code. To this end, faculty ¥! 
endeavor to: 


a. Define the types of aid or collaboration permissible in course work. 3 

b. Avoid procedures or ambiguities that may create undue temptation s 
violate the Honor Code. 

c. Reinforce the tenets of the Honor Code 


The Honor Code Council cox 
The Honor Code Council (hereinafter the Council") shall consist of 
faculty members and twelve students. Each year's class shall be represente 
by three students. These students shall be nominated by the Medical schon 
Student Council and approved by the Dean for Academic Affairs. The facu it 
shall be selected by the Chairperson of the Educational Evaluation Comm" 
tee and approved by the Dean for Academic Affairs. The Chairperson e e^ 
Council, who shall be a member of the faculty, shall be appointed byt t 
Dean for Academic Affairs. To ensure continuity, faculty and Chair terms 
appointment will be three years and staggered, with the possibility of tw" 
contiguous terms of appointment. Students will be encouraged to r€* 
their representative members - and 
Members of the Council shall serve as reference persons for students he 
faculty. Furthermore, the Council as a whole shall be charged with t " 
continued monitoring of the Honor Code system and shall meet periodic? g 
during the academic year and report its findings to the EEC, inc'u may 
suggested amendments to the Honor Code. Members of the Council ; 
serve on a Subcommittee on Professional Comportment convened ode. 
Honor Code Committee to review an alleged violation of the Honor Cc 


G. Academic Dishonesty and Violations of the Honor Code 


l. 


N 


. When the Dean receives such a report, s/he will create a confider 


ff member 


When a student, member of the faculty, or Medical Center sta that 


i : zode, 
observes something that appears to be a violation of the Honor Cod 
person must: 


rit- 
; b . ? . i e wl 
a. consult with a member of the Honor Code Council regarding " ort 
nesses observation in order to determine whether a written 
should be made; and/or .. acgdemic 
b. submit a written report of the alleged infraction to the Dean for AC? 
Affairs. gt 
tial file " 
1 »- x ^o contents t 
which all documents pertaining to the matter will be placed. The con 


p 
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the file will be preserved for a period of time not less than five years from the 
date of separation or graduation from the School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences. Access to this file will be restricted to the student under considera- 
tion; the Dean for Academic Affairs and his/her staff; the EEC; the Subcom- 
mittee on Professional Comportment of the EEC, if one is constituted; and 
attorneys for the University and student 

The Dean for Academic Affairs will notify the student in writing that s/he has 
received a written report alleging academic dishonesty. The notice will 
include a copy of the report and these Regulations for M.D. Candidates 


. The Dean for Academic Affairs will meet with the student as soon as possible 


At that meeting, or as soon thereafter as possible, the Dean for Academic 

Affairs may do one or more of the following 

a. If the witness filing the report, the student concerned, and the Dean for 
Academic Affairs agree on the accuracy of the charges, the fact of this 
agreement shall be noted in writing by all three parties, and the case will 
be referred directly to the EEC for recommendation of appropriate sanc 
tions and modification of the student’s academic program if necessary 
(see Section 11 of this Article G); 

b. If upon reviewing the charge and any supporting evidence, the Dean for 
Academic Affairs believes that there is insufficient evidence of academic 
dishonesty to warrant further investigation, s/he may dismiss the charge 
without further investigation or review; 

c. If the student denies the accuracy of the charge, and the charge is not 
withdrawn or dismissed, the case will be referred to the EEC for review by 
a Subcommittee on Professional Comportment sitting as an Honor Code 
Committee. 

Paragrapbs 5 tbrougb 15 apply if tbe student is referred to a Subcommittee 

on Professional Comportment 


. The Subcommittee on Professional Comportment and its Chairperson will 


be named by the Chairperson of the Education Evaluation Committee. The 
Subcommittee will consist of two student members of the Honor Code 
Council who are in the the third and/or fourth year of the M.D. program, and 
two faculty, at least one of whom shall be a member of the Education 
Evaluation Committee, and one of whom shall be a member of the Honor 
Code Council 

The Dean for Academic Affairs will notify the student in writing of the 
composition of the Subcommittee. The student will be allowed five calendar 
days from the mailing of this notice to object to any person's appointment to 
the Subcommittee. Such objection must be sent to the Dean in writing. The 
Dean for Academic Affairs will, at his/her sole discretion, determine whether 
an objection warrants the appointment of one or more different persons to 
the Subcommittee, who shall be selected as set forth in paragraph 5 


. The Subcommittee will investigate the alleged academic dishonesty. The 


Subcommittee will review the student's confidential file and provide the 
student with the opportunity to be interviewed. The Subcommittee also may 
gather and review other material and interview any other person who the 
Subcommittee, in its sole discretion, believes may have relevant information 
to contribute. 


- The student under review and/or the student's attorney or advisor may 


attend the information-gathering sessions. These sessions are not in the 
Nature of an adversarial proceeding; the student and/or his or her attorney or 
advisor may submit questions to be answered by persons interviewed by the 
Subcommittee, but the procedure regarding their questioning is left to the 
Sole discretion of the Subcommittee. The student may speak on his/her 
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behalf and may submit other materials. The legal rules of evidence, includ- 
ing, but not limited to, those rules regarding relevancy and hearsay, are not 
applicable. The student may suggest that the Subcommittee interview addi 
tional persons, but the decision to interview such persons is left to the sole 
discretion of the Subcommittee. The student and the student's attorney OF 
advisor cannot be present when the Subcommittee meets in executive 
session 


1 t 

9. Meetings of the Subcommittee are confidential. Minutes of the Subcommn 
tee will be placed in the student's confidential file upon the completion € 
the Subcommittee's review 


EE De or all 
10. The Chairperson and all members shall be required to be present for 4 
meetings of the Subcommittee 


11. The Subcommittee will make its final recommendatic ns) to the Dean fof 
Academic Affairs. Such recommendation(s) will be in w riting and sha 
include findings of fact and the reasons for the recommendation(s) The 
recommendation(s) could include, but are not limited t« », one or more of t€ 
following 


a. Advising the student ; 
b. Recommending that the student seek professional assistance, at the StU 
dent's expense jer 
c. Recommending conditions with which the student must comply in ord 
to continue in the M.D. program in 
d. Recommending that the work product be discarded, which might result « 
an Incomplete, with the requirement that the student satisfactorily CO” 
plete compensatory work, or be re-evaluated on relevant material | 
e. Recommending that a grade of F be awarded, with the remedy for the 
being the repetition of the entire course (i.e., not the summer remediat) 
with a notation of “Failed the course for academic dish nesty appearing 
on the transcript, and with the notation to be expunged at the option * 
the EEC at a later date or upon graduation : M. 
t. Recommending that a grade of F be awarded, with the remedy for the 
being the repetition of the entire course (i.e., not the summer remedia 
with a notation of “Failed the course for academic dishonesty” plac? 
permanently on the transcript h the 
g. Recommending temporary suspension from the M.D program, wit 4 ip 
notation of “Suspended for Academic Dishonesty” placed permanently ( 
the transcript th the 
h. Recommending permanent dismissal from the M.D program, v vot 
notation of “Dismissed for Academic Dishonesty” placed permanent} 
the transcript ing 
The Subcommittee shall make an additional recommendation regarding 
whether or not the confidential file will be made a part of the stude 
permanent academic record. 


: ide that 2° 
12. Should the Subcommittee on Professional Comportment decide zs 
infraction of the Honor Code has occurred, there will be no further re 


the MD: 


13. If the Subcommittee recommends suspension or dismissal from iI be 


program, or any modifications of the academic program, the matter V poft 
referred to the EEC. The EEC will review the confidential file and the rok ne 
of the Subcommittee. The Chairperson of the Subcommittee will presen og i 
Subcommittee report to the EEC and will respond to inquiries from heny 
members. The student and/or his or her attorney or advisor may be pr“ 


ita i 
$ a h ; Y au ibmit 
during the presentation of the Subcommittee Chairperson and may n or | 
written statement to the EEC. The student and/or his or her atto or the 
advisor will not be able to question the Subcommittee Chairperson 


hen 
mja h : “osent whe 
EEC members, or present additional witnesses, and cannot be preset 


14 


16 


17 


18 


20, 
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the EEC meets in executive session. The student may be interviewed by the 
EEC if the student attends the meeting; however, this meeting shall not be a 
de novo hearing of the matter. The EEC will either remand the matter back to 
the Subcommittee if additional information is required, or it shall submit its 
written recommendations, along with those of the Subcommittee, to the 
Dean for Academic Affairs 

The Dean for Academic Affairs will review the student's confidential file, the 
report of the Subcommittee, and the report of the EEC, if any. The Dean, at 
his/her sole discretion, may meet with the student prior to making his/her 
determination 


. Should the Dean for Academic Affairs concur with the Subcommittee on 


Professional Comportment's conclusion that academic dishonesty has oc 

curred, one or more sanctions must be invoked by the Dean for Academic 
Affairs. This may range from discarding the work product to dismissal of the 
student from the M.D. program, with an appropriate notation placed on the 
transcript 

The Dean for Academic Affairs will inform the student in writing of his/her 
decision 

The student shall have 15 calendar days in which to appeal the decision of 
the Dean for Academic Affairs. Such appeal shall be sent in writing to the Vice 
President for Medical Affairs. The scope of this appeal is for the Vice Presi 

dent for Medical Affairs to determine whether the procedures set forth in 
these Regulations have been complied with. Failure to appeal the decision 
shall be deemed a waiver of any and all rights to challenge the Dean’s 
decision, and shall be deemed an acceptance of the same 

The Vice President for Medical Affairs will make his/her decision on the 
written record of the proceedings. His/her decision shall be final 

At any time during the process, if the student in question is to be accom 
panied by an attorney, the University will have its attorney present. The 
student, therefore, is required to inform the Dean’s Office, two days in 
advance of the hearing if counsel is to be present 

Should the review procedures not be completed before the date on which 
grades are submitted by the Department, the notation Incomplete will be 
recorded for the student in that course until charges have been fully 
adjudicated 


. Ifthe student voluntarily withdraws from the institution prior to completion 


of the review process, the following notation will be placed on his or her 
transcript: 
“Withdrew following accusation of academic dishonesty and prior to 
complete review and determination.” 


H. Poli ] : i ; 
: Policy on Promotions and Graduation—Academic Requirements 


D 


In general, promotion from one year to the next for regular M.D. candi- 
dates—and recommendation to the School's Faculty Senate for award of the 
M.D. degree—will be automatic upon completion of academic require- 
ments. As indicated in Section 1 of Article A of these Regulations, the 
minimum requirement for the M.D. degree will be the completion of all 
Courses designated by the School's Faculty Senate to be required, and a 
passing grade in all courses taken, whether required or not, other than 
electives in the first and second years. When evaluation of professional 
comportment and/or academic dishonesty is pending or completed under 
Procedures described in Articles E and G of these Regulations, promotion 
and graduation may be postponed, denied, or subject to additional require- 
ments set for individual students by the Dean for Academic Affairs 
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Additional requirements may be set for all students by the Faculty and/or the 
Dean for Academic Affairs 


specific Requirements 


a. Year I to Year II: Successful completion of all required work of the first 
year, with performance at least at the passing level. The student may n9! 
begin the work of the second year until all deficiencies of the first year 
have been satisfactorily remedied p 

b. Year II to Year III: Successful completion of all required work of the 
second year, with performance at least at the passing level; and successu 
completion of the requirements set by the School's Faculty Senate as 4 
prerequisite to entering the third year. At present these include receipt " 
the Dean's Office of scores on Step I of the United States Medical Licensing 
Examination and certification of computer literacy by the Department 
Computer Medicine. Additional requirements may be established an 
implemented by the EEC and Senate action alone. The student may nol 
proceed with the work of the third year until all deficiencies in work of th 
second year have been satisfactorily remedied La 

c. Year III to Year IV: Successful completion of all required clerkships of the 
third year with performance at least at the passing level. A student may Ww 
permitted to matriculate in the fourth year despite unremedied deficie™ 
cies in the third year performance; however, those deficiencies must 4 
remedied prior to graduation during time that would otherwise be 4” 
able to the student as elective time or vacation E 

d. Any evaluation questionnaire received by students from the Office * 
Education and designated "mandatory" must be cc mpleted and returne 
by the “due date.” Students who fail to comply with this ruling will he 
their final grade in the relevant course withheld from their transcript * 
the Dean's Office and an Incomplete will appear on the transcript in pu 

of a grade. Additionally, students will be prohibited from registering ^ 
the subsequent semester. 

3. Eligibility for Graduation 


a. Students will be recommended to the Faculty Senate to be awarded = 
M.D. degree upon completion of the minimum academic requiremen 
described in Section 1 of Article A of these Regulations and fulfillment : 
any additional conditions relating to professional comportment -— 
academic dishonesty imposed by the Dean for Academic Affairs pursud 
to Articles E and G of these Regulations 

b. A candidate is required to be present at the commencement cerem 
unless a written request for graduation in absentia is approved by! 
Dean for Academic Affairs. 


nony 


I. Doctor of Medicine Special Programs 
Within the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, a division exists tO vse? 
modate certain M.D. candidates in special situations. These include stu ring 
who are not carrying a full academic load, but who are repeating courses o^ 
the academic year. Also included are students in a decelerated program n of 
allows them to complete the work of the first two semesters across the pts in 
two academic years. Other special programs may be developed for incluso, 
this division. The Regulations for M.D. Candidates apply to all students y» 
Doctor of Medicine Special Programs, with the following exception for stue 
in the decelerated program 

For all required courses of the first two years in the decelerated pro. 
normally taken during the first two semesters of the regular four-ye 
gram—students are required to achieve better than a minimally passing pe 
mance as evidence of the likelihood of success when later carrying : 
academic load. To be allowed to continue from one semester to the next 


al 


ram- 
ar pfo 
rfot- 
full 
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Student must achieve a grade in each course of three or more credit hours that is 
Passing by departmental standards and that, in addition, is not more than one 
Standard deviation below the mean for the whole class (being all those students 
in both the regular and decelerated program taking that course). Any student 
Who fails to meet this standard may be dismissed summarily by action of the 
Dean for Academic Affairs without review by the EEC 

Upon successful completion of the entire (traditional) first-year curriculum, 
Students will be transferred into the regular M.D. program and will be graded as 
all other medical students. At that point, the exception regarding dismissal 
Without review by the EEC no longer applies 


Financial Aid 


All Policies regarding student eligibility for financial assistance from institutional 
and government sources are available from the Financial Aid Office of the Medical 
“nter. Assistance is awarded primarily on the basis of demonstrated financial 
heed In addition, recipients must be enrolled, in regular attendance, and making 
Satisfactory academic progress in accordance with the Regulations for M.D 
Candidates 
i Information and application materials are available from the Financial Aid Office 
E" Medical Center, Ross Hall, Room 713, 2300 I Street, N.W., Washington, D.C 
1997. Students who wish to be considered for the loans and scholarships listed 
Ow must complete an application for financial assistance each year. The priority 
*adline for submission of financial aid applications is May 1 for returning students; 
ere is no deadline for incoming students although students should submit their 
nancial aid applications as soon as possible 


S ; 
tisfactor y Academic Progress 


The a-. . 

she academic requirements of the M.D. program are rigorous, and the progress of 
ach student is carefully monitored. Students are not allowed to continue their 
Ourse work at the School if they are not considered by the faculty to be capable of 


Naining the M.D degree. Therefore, matriculated students who have not with 
m Or been dismissed are considered to be in good standing and making 
satisf 


actory academic progress 
p arule, the M.D. program is completed in four years of full-time study. In some 
rence: however, the student may be required or permitted to repeat a year (see 
ot Progress, page 28). Students making irregular progress are nonetheless 
Sidered to be making satisfactory academic progress, even though the time 


en to complete the degree may exceed four years. The specific standards of 


Progress used in determining eligibility for financial aid are as follows: 
33 Students who successfully complete required course work within the aca- 
RN year and move on to the next year's set of requirements meet the satisfactory 
““emic progress criterion for financial aid eligibility and have four consecutive 
in [nic years in which they may be eligible to receive financial aid Students who 
befo aving academic difficulty but are able to complete necessary remediation 
aid Ai the beginning of the next academic year are also eligible to receive financial 
Or four consecutive academic years 
- Students may require additional time to complete course work due to 
€mic or personal difficulties. In such situations, the Committee on Educational 
^ uation and the associate dean for student affairs may establish a schedule for 
i, Nudent that departs from the norm and may require repeating a year of study. 
Such students, the maximum time frame for financial aid eligibility shall be 
“YEN (not necessarily consecutive) years 
from, Any period of time spent on approved leave of absence shall be excluded 
the maximum established time frame. Students are ineligible for financial aid 
S while on leave of absence 


Val 
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4. Students who are registered through the Office of | niversity Students arent 
eligible for financial aid funds through the School of Medicine and Health Science 
In these cases, the University Office of Student Financial Aid determines financid 
aid eligibility 


Documentation Certification of the satisfactory academic progress of each 
student receiving financial assistance will be provided to the financial aid office by 
the associate dean for student affairs. This certification becomes part of the 
student's permanent file 


" als 

Appeals—The dean for academic affairs will be responsible for hearing appeal 
regarding satisfactory academic progress. The financial aid office will accept ! 
decisions of the dean for academic affairs 


Scholarships 


Achievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) K yundation, Inc., 
Sche larship 
Anna Bartsch Scholarship Fund 
Jack I. Bender Scholarship Fund 
Everett Lamont Bradley Scholarship Fund 
Elma B. Carr Scholarship Fund 
Agnes Neuser Chowe Scholarship Fund 
Dr. Edith SeVille Coale Scholarships 
Joseph Collins Foundation Scholarships 
Columbian Women Scholarship Funds* 
Estelle M. Corbett Scholarship Fund 
Jessie Fant Evans Scholarship Fund 
Lewes D. and Myrtle H. Wilson Memorial Sc holarship Fund 
Oliver C. Cox Scholarship Fund 
Morris H. and Pauline L. Goldenberg Scholarship Fund 
Joan Luria Hines Scholarship 
Alec Horwitz Grant 
Albert A. and Esther C. Jones Scholarship Fund 
Ki-Wives of Washington Scholarship Fund 
Sidney A. Levine Scholarship Fund 
Barbara Logan, M.D., Scholarship Fund 
Loughran Medical Scholarship 
Medical School Student Financial Assistance Fund 
Medical Student Summer Research Sche Jlarships 
Morris H. and Helen K. Rosenberg Medical Scholarship Fund 
David Perry Steinman Memorial Scholarship Fund 
Surdna Foundation Student Aid Fund 
James J. Whisman Scholarship Fund 
Gordon Fay Willey Scholarship 
Winslow Foundation Scholarship 
GW Hospital Women's Board Monta Sommer Special Fund 


Loan Funds 


Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz Foundation Loan Fund for Medical Students 
Carroll Memorial Loan Fund 
Eugene B. Casey Revolving Loan Fund 


an 
A » 1 * i ater UV 
care of the Alumni Office, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, no ! 
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Consolidated Medical Student Loan Fund 
AM.A. Medical Student Loan Fund 
Doreen and Donald Brown Loan Fund 
Carr Loan Fund 
Himes Loan Fund 
Kellogg Medical School Loan Fund 
| Pfizer Loan Fund 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences Student Loan Fund 
Sommer Loan Fund 
Sutherland Loan Fund 
Wrather Loan Fund 
A taham I. Gimble Medical School Loan Fund 
atharine Graham Medical School Loan Fund 
t. Esther A. Nathanson Memorial Medical Loan Fund 
tudent Council Loan Fund 
aller Loan Fund 
sanice and George Wasserman Medical Student Loan Fund 


In addition to the institutional loan funds listed above, two government loan 
Programs are available to students pursuing the Doctor of Medicine. The Health 
Tofessions Student Loan Program and the Perkins Loan Program both require that 
Nüdents be citizens or permanent residents of the United States, be in good 
Nandino with the School, and have exceptional financial need as determined by 
“deral regulations 


Ve . 
*lerans Benefits 


The Veterans Benefits Office, located on the third floor of Rice Hall, 2121 I Street, 
"W. assists students entitled to educational benefits as active-duty personnel, 
“terans, or widows or children of deceased or totally disabled veterans with any 
Problems that may arise concerning their benefits. The office also processes 
‘ttification of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration so that 
"'ucational allowances will be paid. 

"hen feasible, students entitled to benefits as active-duty personnel, veterans, 
dependents of veterans should consult with the veterans counselor prior to 
Mitting an application to the Veterans Administration. All such students should 
Dtain the instruction sheet issued by the veterans counselor, which sets forth 
‘quirements to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made to the 
"lérans Administration and includes other information of general interest. 


Or 


Awards 


Janet N Glasgow Award of Outstanding Achievement, American Medical 
men’s Association, Inc.—Awarded annually if the student ranking first in the 
Taduar; i 
Aduating class is a woman i è 
Philip S. Birnbaum Award—Established by the Bloedorn Foundation and 
arded annually to a member of the graduating class for demonstrated interest 
and 41:3. ` LI : 4 
ability in the field of primary care di. 

lu BA -Geigy Award for Outstanding Community Service—Awarded annually to 
: member of the sophomore class who has performed laudable extracurricular 
Ctivitv w; 

Nity Within the community. 
of aul L. DeWitt Award for Surgical Excellence—Awarded annually to a member 
, Uie graduating class who has demonstrated outstanding ability and future 


dw 


DOten,; : x . 

tential in the specialty fields of surgery. i ‘ 

Samuel M. and Miriam S. Dodek Award—Established in memory of Professor 
p nlhard Zondek, the eminent discoverer of the endocrinology of the human 


ale reproductive cycle. Awarded annually to a member of the graduating class 
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who has attained a commendable knowledge and understanding of the field at 
female endocrinology f 
Allie S. Freed Award—Awarded annually to a member of the graduating class 
who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of preventive medicine 
Walter Freeman Award Awarded annually to a student in the graduating cla 
who submits the best essay based on original investigation Um 
Donald H. Glew Memorial Awards—Awarded annually to the winners of the 
Beaumont Day Competition in student research : 
James Douglas Goddard Award in Pharmac ology—Awarded annually to the 
outstanding sophomore medical student in pharmacology j 
Alec Horwitz Award—Awarded annually to a senic r who has demonstrat 
exceptional proficiency in the field of surgery um 
Alec Horwitz First-Year Scholar Award —^warded annually to the member of the 
second-year class who had the highest percentage of credit hours graded at the 
Honors level during the first year 
Alec Horwitz Memorial Award. Awarded annually to a member of the soph 
more class who attains the highest score on Part I of the National Board of Medic? 
Examiners examination J 
Oscar Benwood Hunter Award—Established by the George Washington Un 
versity Medical Society, now known as the Gec rge Washington University Medica 
Alumni Association. Awarded annually to a member of the graduat ing class who has 
demonstrated outstanding ability in pathology 
Jacobi Medical Society Award—Established in memory of Dr Abraham Jacob. 
the founder of pediatrics practice in the United States. Awarded annually © 
member of the graduating class who has deme strated outstanding ability j 
pediatrics "m 
Howard Kane—A.F.A. King—Samuel Dodek Obstetrical Society Award—ES@™” 
lished in memory of Dr. Howard Kane and Dr. A F.A. King, who served as professo" 
in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Awarded annually to a member © 
the graduating class who has demonstrated outstanding ability in obstetrics a 
gynecology yt 
Dr. Harold Lamport Biomedical Research Award Established by the Lame 
Foundation in memory of the late, distinguished physiologist, Dr. Harold Lampe, 
Awarded annually to the student writing the best paper on original laborato™ 
investigation in physiology he 
Lange Medical Publications Award Awarded annually to two members oft 
graduating class who are considered outstanding 
Huran W. Lawson Award—Established bv Mrs Lawson in memory OF y 
husband, who was a distinguished member of the medical staff of the Univers 
Presented annually to a member of the graduating class who has demonstrate 
exceptional proficiency in the field of obstetrics and gynecology. , 
Lemmon Company Student Award —A^warded annually to a member of 
graduating class who has demonstrated outstanding ability in medicine. (Df. 
Benjamin Manchester Award —Established by a grateful patient in honor O r 
Benjamin Manchester, clinical professor of medicine Awarded annually to a m“ of 
ber of the graduating class who has an outstanding record and shows promist 
real humanitarianism in the practice of medicine ating 
Merck Manual Awards—Awarded annually to four members of the gradua 
class who show high scholastic achievement in medical studies. 1 srad- 
Mark Millen Memorial Award—Awarded annually to a member of the £ f f 


f het 


the 


uating class who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the fie 
rheumatology 

Julius S. Neviaser Award —Awarded annually to a member of the grac 
class who has demonstrated outstanding ability in the clinical aspects of 
paedic surgery 


juating 
ortho- 
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William Newman Award—Established in honor of the late, distinguished surgi 
cal pathol gist, Dr. William Newman. Awarded annually to a member of the grad 
Wating class who has demonstrated great aptitude and interest in the field of 
Pathol gy 

John Ordronaux Award—Awarded annually to the member of the graduating 
class who has the highest scholastic standing 

Hyman R Posin Award Established by Sheila Sloane Dusseau. Awarded annu- 
aly to a member of the graduating class who has demonstrated outstanding 
Sensitivity to neurologic patients and superior knowledge of neurok gY 

Radiology Award—Awarded annually to a member of the graduating class who 
Na submitted the best original report in the field of radiology 

Lawrence A. Rapee Award—Awarded annually to the member of the graduating 
“ass who has the highest scholastic standing 

Walter F Rosenberg Award—Awarded to the senior medical student who shows 

le greatest interest, proficiency, and scholastic achievement in dermatology. 

Sandoz Award—Awarded annually to a member of the graduating class who has 

*monstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of psychiatry 

William G Schafhirt Award—Awarded annually to a senior student for the best 
tiginal essay or thesis on some medical subject of current public interest 
4, Ubjobn Achievement Award—Awarded annually to a member of the graduating 
Class Selected by his or her classmates on the basis of outstanding scholastic and 
Personal achievement 


Honor Societies 


Albba Omega Alpba—Third- and fourth-year candidates for the M.D. degree 
meeting the qualifications specified by the constitution of this national medical 
lonor Society are eligible for election to membership 
on liam Beaumont Medical Society—Medical students who have performed 
-Binal research in the life sciences are eligible for membership, based on the 
Nibmission of an acceptable abstract of the research and election by society 
Members Outstanding students present their research findings at the annual 
"dent Research Day. The society also sponsors guest lectures in medical research 
Nd assists students in finding research opportunities within the Medical Center 
‘ane~King Dodek Obstetrical Society—The 15 third- and fourth-year candi- 
$ for the M.D. degree who maintain the highest grades in their work in 
*trics are eligible for membership 


ate 
Obst 


The Master of Public Health Degree Program 


The School of Medicine and Health Sciences, recognizing the rapid changes under 
way in health care and the growing need for health professionals skilled in data 
management, epidemiology, preventive medicine, medical administration, 4% 
environmental and occupational health, offers a curriculum leading tothe Master 0l 
Public Health (M.PH.) degree. The program is designed to develop student 
understanding of the operation and financing of health services delivery syste™ 
and the biological, physical, environmental, and social factors that affect the healt 
of communities. In addition to taking core courses in public health, each stude? 
selects a specialty track in administrative medicine, environmental occupatiofi 
health, epidemiology-biostatistics, or health promotion-disease prevention 
Within the administrative medicine track, students choose a concentration fro™ 
health policy or management; within the epidemiology-biostatistics track, 5 
dents choose a concentration from biostatistics or epidemiology d 

The M.P.H. program draws upon the resources of the School of Medicine an 
Health Sciences, the Department of Health Services Management and Policy oft o 
School of Business and Public Management, the Department of Statistics Compute 
and Information Systems of the Columbian College and Graduate School of AP 
and Sciences, the National Law Center, and the metr )politan Washington pubi 
health community. d 

Four joint programs are available: J.D.-M.PH., LL.M.-M.PH., M.D.- M.PH., 4 
P.A.C. (Physician Assistant Certificate)-M.P.H 


Admission 


Admission Requirements 


Administrative Medicine Track—For both the management and the heal? 
policy concentrations, eligible applicants are those who hold a graduate deg 
from an accredited university, nurse practitioners or physician assistants who E 
bachelor's degrees, and students who have been accepted into one of the p 


programs 


Environmental—Occupational Health Track—Eligible applicants must n 
bachelor's degrees from an accredited college or university and must have ye 
pleted three credit hours in biological sciences other than botany. Preference 1 e 
be given to applicants with a major or with substantial work experience in 
biological or natural sciences 


5 
Epidemiology—Biostatistics Track—Eligible applicants must hold a bachelor 
degree from an accredited college or university and must have completed six € pi 
hours of biological sciences other than bx tany. For the biostatistics c ncentrd g 
the applicant must also have completed six credit hours of mathematics, inch - 
at least three hours of differential and integral calculus. For the epidemio CS 
concentration, the applicant must also have completed any combination = d 
credit hours of mathematics or computer science beyond the introductory lev 
of chemistry or physics js 
Health Promotion—Disease Prevention Track— Eligible applicants must hort 
bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university and must have «i be 
pleted six credit hours of biological sciences other than b« tany. Preference Sal 
given to applicants with a degree in one of the health professions or substa 
professional experience in the health field 


cial 
oos rms, offici 
In addition to the M.PH. application and two recommendation form ate OF 
transcripts are required from all institutions attended as an undergrad ript 
^ 4 Trans 
graduate student, regardless of whether credit was earned or desired. Tran 


à -ar of €ac 
should be sent directly to the M.PH. Admissions Office from the registrar € 
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School. Those who do not hold a degree beyond the bachelor’s level must submit 
‘Cores on the GRE, GMAT, MCAT, or (for J.D.-M.PH. applicants only) the LSAT. 
_ Those interested in the joint M.D.-M.P.H. program must apply to both programs 
hen the applicant has been admitted to the M.D. program, the M.P.H. application 
Will be reviewed Transcripts need be submitted only with the M.D. application 
“quired recommendations, however, must be sent separately to each program. An 
applicant who is denied admission to the M.D. program may still be considered for 
admission to the M.PH program 

Those seeking admission to the joint P.A.C.—M.P.H. program must complete the 
aplication forms for each program, available from the M.P.H. Admissions Office 

Similarly, those interested in the joint J.D.—M.PH. or LL.M.—M.P.H. programs must 
4Pply to both programs. LSAT test scores need be submitted only with the J.D 
pplication. Official transc ripts and required recommendations, however, must be 
ent separately to both the M.P.H. program and the National Law Center. 


International Applicants 


Required Records—At the time the application is submitted, the applicant must 
ave the higher education institutions previously attended send directly to the 
H. Admissions Office copies of official transcripts listing subjects studied, 
rades received, examinations taken, and degrees received. These copies become 
t € property of the University and cannot be returned. These documents should be 
N the language in which the institution keeps its official records. If they are in a 


anguage other than English, the copies sent should be accompanied by an English 
l'ànslatio, r 
Slation 


_ Language Test— Applicants from countries where English is not an official 
“Nguage, who do not hold a degree from an accredited U.S. institution of higher 
“arning, must show competence in the language by scoring not less than 550 on 
i first taking of the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) or 600 on the 
cond taking. A score of 5 out of 6 on the Test of Written English (TWE), included in 
ne TOEFL, is required. Applicants are responsible for making arrangements to 
e the test and should address inquiries to TOEFL, CN 6151, Princeton, NJ 
241-6151, U.S.A., well in advance of the semester for which admission is sought 
wag application for the TOEFL, applic ants she ;uld specify that their scores be sent 
A us M.PH. Admissions Office, GW School of Medicine and Health Sciences, Box 
Cone 0 I Street, N.W., Washington, D.C 2003 Registration for the TOEFL does not 
Stitute application for admission to George Washington University 
the amitted students who did not score at least 600 on the TOEFL and 5 out of 6 on 
,- lest of Written English (TWE) will be required to take the GW English as a 
Sreign Language placement test before registering at the University. The results of 
4.5 test will determine what level of English as a Foreign Language course work, if 
ny, the student will be required to complete before beginning M.P.H. studies. This 
Wirement may extend the length of time needed to complete the program 
ECF ysicians may substitute the English Validating examination of the FMGEMS or 
“MG in place of the TOEFL 
„Financial Certificate—All international applicants planning to study at the 
su sity under the authorization of a student (F) or exchange visitor g ) visa must 
compl a Financial Certificate with the application for admission Satisfactory 
of C— and submission of the Financial Certificate is required for the issuance 
4^ orm I-20 or IAP-66. Students who need F or J visas should submit their 
Plications, required records, and TOEFL scores no later than June 1 


Tr 
i ansfer of Credit 
E 12 credit hours of applicable graduate course work completed at an accred- 
" university may be accepted in transfer. The course work must have been taken 
ün the past three years, and the student must have earned a grade of B or better 
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Petitions for transfer of credit must be approved by the coordinator of the students 
specialty track and the dean. Transcripts and desc riptions of the courses must be 
file before such petitions can be considered. Course wi rk used to satisfy require 
ments for a previous degree will not be considered for transfer credit 


Probationary Admission 


Applicants may be admitted on probation at the discretion of the admission 
committee. To be subsequently admitted to full degree status, such applicants mus 
complete a minimum of nine credit hours of core c 'urses, within three semeste® 
with at least a B average. Students admitted on probation should consult the 
coordinator of their specialty track immediately after completing the nine hours 
determine whether the conditions for admission have been satisfied 


Joint Programs 


Qualified students may pursue the Master of Public Health in conjunction with the 
Juris Doctor or Master of Laws, or with a clinical program leading either t0 the 
Doctor of Medicine degree or the physician assistant certificate. Students must r 
admitted to each program and must fulfill all requirements for each degree ? 
certificate, except when otherwise specified 


Juris Doctor and Master of Public Healtb; Master of Laws and Master of Publ 
Healtb— Applicants to these joint degree programs must apply to each program 
separately (including separate payment of the application fee) and meet the respe". 
tive admission requirements of each program. A maximum of 12 credit hours ^ 
approved course work applied toward J.D degree requirements or six ho 
toward LL.M. degree requirements may be fulfilled through satisfactory comp A 
tion of designated course work in the M.PH program. Similarly, six hours of J.D. 9 
LL.M. course work may be applied to credit-hour requirements toward the ME 
By taking course work in the summer as well as the academic year, joint] p.-M.PP- 
students may be able to complete both degrees in three calendar years. 


Doctor of Medicine and Master of Public Health—This joint program is sched 
uled to allow students to complete both the M.PH. and M.D and enter residen 
training on the usual timetable. Students in the program begin M.PH course WO 
in the summer before or after the first year of medical school and continue tO d 
M.P.H. courses as electives during the second year of medical school Fourth?" 
medical students in the joint program join full-time M.P.H. students for the pre 
semester and the following summer. The M.PH program director must approve, 
M.PH. program of study, and the assistant dean for student affairs in the “The 
program approves the course of study for the senior year of medical school. " ; 
amount of credit that may be applied toward both degrees is determined by 
assistant dean 


Physician Assistant Certificate and Master of Public Healtb— Students m 
complete this joint program in three calendar years. All didactic course red irst 
ments of the P.A.C. program and most M.PH. courses are c mpleted during the vof 
two years, while the third year consists primarily of clinical rotations in a vars the 
health care settings. The program of studies for the certificate consists p jro- 
required courses in the major for the on-campus Physician Assistant degree I 
gram (see page 65) 


Program of Study 


Degree Requirements 


^; Of 
r : : | ax dii urs O 
The Master of Public Health program consists of a minimum of 33 credit punit 
course work. Sixteen hours of core courses are required for all M.P.H. stuc 
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PubH 201, 202, 205, 211, 213, 221. The remaining 17 hours are taken in a specialty 
track or concentration 


Administrative Medicine 
Healtb Policy—PubH 225, 251, 263, 265, 280, 288 


Management PubH 214, 230, 263, 265, 287, 290, and one three-credit elective 
Environmental—Occupational Health—PubH 231, 241, 242 or 243, 280, 290 


"pidemiology—Biostatistics 
Biostatistics—PubH 240, 280, 290, 291; PubH 255 or Stat 121; Stat 157, 158 
Epidemiology PubH 220, 240, 251, 255, 280, and two topics courses (290) 


Health Promotion—Disease Prevention—PubH 222, 223, 226, 230, 240, 244, 280, 290 


Additional Program Requirements 


While not prerequisites for admission, the following requirements are to be 
Completed either befi re or during the course of the M.P.H. program. Credit earned 
I^ fulfilling these requirements does not apply to the 33-credit-hour degree 
'équirement. In all cases, additional program requirements may be waived on the 
asis of previous course work or professional experience 

All students who have not acquired basic skills in the use of computers are 
fequired to complete a tutorial in computers. Students in the administrative 
Medicine track who have not cc mpleted an introductory accountancy course must 
“Omplete a tutorial in accountancy 

Students in all four tracks must complete PubH 203. Students in the administra 
We medicine and health promotion-disease prevention tracks and the epide 
Miology concentration must take PubH 208. In the environmental-occupational 
Yealth track, all students must complete PubH 170; those who have not taken 
College-level course work in chemistry or clinical pharmacology must also com 
Plete PubH 160 (for 3 credits in the case of those who have not taken inorganic 
Shemistry, and for 2 credits in the case of those who have not taken organic 
, *mistry or clinical pharmacology) 


$ , : 
Cbolarspip Requirements 


M PH. candidates are required to maintain a minimum cumulative grade-point 
Vérage of 3.0 in course work required for the degree. Grades in courses taken at 
“Mer institutions are not considered in computing the grade-point average. For 
“dents in the joint M.D.-M.PH. program, the regulations for M.D. candidates 
3pply to work in all courses credited to the M.D. degree 

A student may repeat a course in which a grade of C was received only with the 
Vritten permission of the program director. If a course is repeated, the first grade 
mains on the student's record and is included in the cumulative grade-point 
average, 

A student who receives a grade of F for a course in the degree program may be 
"ecommended for suspension. To remain in the program, the student must submit 

the pr ram director a written statement from the track coordinator justifying 

€ Student's continuance in the program and outlining the procedure to be 
fol Owed. Continuation always requires the approval of the dean for academic 
stairs, The failing grade remains as part of the student's permanent record and is 
cluded in the cumulative grade point average 

Astudent whose grade-point average falls below 3.0 will be placed on probation 

US Probation extends through the period in which the student next attempts 9 
edit hours of work During this period, the student's performance will be 
Nitored to determine whether further study will be allowed. Failure to raise the 
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grade-point average to 3.0 may result in suspension. A student who receives a grade 
lower than B after the semester in which he or she was placed on probation wil 
be suspended unless the track director rec mmendis an extension and the Direct! 
of Public Health Programs concurs 

A suspended student may apply for readmission after the lapse of one semeste^ 
submitting evidence that he or she is now better prepared to pursue graduate 
course work. Students who have been readmitted remain on probation until they 
raise their grade-point average to 3.0. Failure to meet standards defined in advan 
by the program director and approved by the dean for academic affairs may resu“ 
in dismissal. Failure to meet the conditions of Suspension may also result in 
dismissal. Any recommendation for dismissal will be reviewed by the dean for 
academic affairs; at the dean's discretion, the recommendation may also be © 
viewed by the Faculty Senate's Committee on Health Sciences Graduate Studen! 
Evaluation 


Use of Correct English 


An instructor may inform the program director if a student's written or spoke 
English in any course is unsatisfactory. The program director, in turn, may refert 
student for further evaluation and recommendation 


Time Limits 


All degree requirements must be completed within four years of matriculation 7 
the program, except for students in the joint J.D.-M.P.H. program, who have sc 
anda half years, and students in the joint M.D.—M.PH. program, who have five yea: 
The time limit does not include any period spent on approved leave of absence: T ^ 
length of time required to complete the joint LL.M.-M.PH. is determined on 4! 
individual basis 


Academic Advising 


The coordinator of the student's specialty track is responsible for monitor! uf 
progress and providing information about the curriculum. specific course 
study, and career opportunities 


Regulations 


Attendance 


: 1 i sgulat 
Students may attend only those classes for which they are registered. Regt 
attendance is expected 


Grades 


The following grading system is used: A, Excellent: B. Goc d; C, Minimum pass; Ch 
Credit; F, Fail; /, Incomplete; ZP, In Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; Z 
authorized Withdrawal 7 will be 
When another grade has not been assigned, the symbol Z, JP. W, or Z n " 
recorded. The grade of / indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been gres 
the instructor for the student's failure to complete the required work for a cU A 
Incomplete work must be made up by a date agreed on by the instructor an te 
student but no later than the last day of the examination period for the seme is 
immediately following the semester or summer session in which the grade ‘Il be 
assigned. When work for the course is completed, the grade earned W! be 
indicated in the form of // followed by the grade. The indication of / cannot ec 
removed from the transcript. An Incomplete that is not changed within the spe 
ified period automatically becomes an //F. The grade of / cannot be removet "* 
reregistering for the course here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 
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. The symbol /P is reserved for courses (such as special projects) in which the 
linal class date extends beyond the official University deadline for submitting 
grades, 

For students in the joint M.D.-M.PH. program, courses applied toward both 
*grees will be listed on each transcript using the grading system of the applicable 
Program. Grade equivalents are as follows: A, Honors; B, Pass; F, Fail 


Changes in Program of Study 


Astudent may not change specialty tracks or intended schedule for completion of 
the Program, substitute one course for another, drop courses, or change status 
Tom credit to audit or audit to credit without the approval of the course instructor, 
the Specialty track coordinator, and the program director 


Adding Courses—The deadline for adding a course is the end of the second 
Week following general registration for the semester 


Withdrawal—Withdrawal from a course or from the University requires the 
SPproval of the coordinator of the student's specialty track, each course instructor, 
and the dean. Permission to withdraw from the University will not be granted to a 
Student who does not have a clear financial record (see Payment of Fees, page 13) 

he deadline for authorized withdrawal from a course is the end of the eighth week 
of classes 

All charges for courses from which the student withdraws are subject to the 
refund policy listed under Fees and Financial Regulations 


Credit 


Credi " : ; : 
redit is awarded only after registration for a course and satisfactory c mpletion of 
* required work, or upon approval of a transfer of credit 


Auditing 


audent who has been admitted to the M.PH. program may register as an auditor 
à class only with the permission of the instructor and the program director. An 
mr receives no academic credit and is not required to take active part in the 
ls ‘ S or to pass examinations A student who takes a course as an auditor may not 

Peat it later for credit. The on campus tuition rate is charged for audited courses 


Cont . 
Ontinuous Enrollment 


ies registered in a degree pre gram, students are expected to be continuously 
“Sams and actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the degree each 
the ET until the degree is conferred. A student who is within the time limits of 
ing egree and has fulfilled all program requirements but is completing outstand- 
^ RS in a course for which the grade of Incomplete was received must register 
“Ontinuous Enrollment each semester. 
Students who break continuous enrollment at the University and do not request 
receive a leave of absence (see below) must apply for readmission and, if 
ranted, are subject to the requirements and regulations then in force 


L 
eave of Absence 


Astudent who must interrupt active pursuit of the degree may petition the program 
at fora leave of absence for a specific period of time, generally limited to one 

endar year. If the petition is approved, students must complete a Continuous 
inue nent form and return it to 719C Ross Hall Degree candidates who discon- 
ani t eir studies without being granted a leave of absence and students granted 

ves Who do not return to active study at the close of the period of approved 
Sence must apply for readmission and are subject to the regulations and require- 
ents then in effect 
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Graduation Requírements 


Degrees are conferred in February, May, and September Applications for gradua 
tion must be filed by October 1 for February graduation, February 1 for Maj 
graduation, and July 1 for September graduation Graduating students may partic 
pate in the commencement ceremony held each year in February and May. StU- 
dents who have completed all requirements but have not been awarded the degree 
will be issued a letter to this effect upon request 

To be recommended for graduation by the faculty, students must have com 
pleted satisfactorily the sch« larship, curriculum, residence, and other require 
ments for the degree; have filed an application for graduation prior to the publishe 
deadline; and be free from all indebtedness to the University Registration, eithef 
for course work or for Continuous Enrollment, is required for the semester 0f 
summer session at the close of which the degree is to be conferred 


Unclassified Students 


With the instructor's permission, unclassified students may register for courses M 
the M.PH program if space is available. An unclassified student who is subs€ 
quently admitted to the M.PH program may apply a maximum of 12 credit hours 
credit toward the degree with the approval of the program director. Transfer credit 
is awarded only for courses in which a grade of B or better has been earned. 


Financial Aid 

Information on financial assistance is provided in the Master of Public Heal 
program brochure, published annually by the School of Medicine and Hea 
Sciences 

Honor Society 

Candidates for the M.PH. degree meeting the qualifications specified by the const 


: i : i x : -tion tO 
tution of Delta Omega, a national honor Society, are eligible for election 
membership 


Graduate Health Sciences Programs 


Medicine and Health Sciences. For the 1992-93 academic year, the degree program 
I5 only available in nursing anesthesia, to candidates for admission who have been 
Preselected by the U.S. Navy. Degree requirements for the Master of Science in 
lealth Sciences are indicated below, followed by a description of the Post-Master's 
Nurse Practitioner Certificate program. Certificates are also awarded to M.S. in H.S 
*gree candidates who complete designated requirements in the nursing anesthe 
sia program 


The Master of Science in Health Sciences Degree Program 


Admission Requirements 


Eligible applicants are those who hold a baccalaureate from an accredited institu 


lon; are graduates of a nursing program accredited by the National League of 


"Ursing: have completed one year of critical-care nursing; and have been pre 
elected for the University's consideration by the U.S. Navy 
All application materials, including transcripts, should be sent directly to the 
“S. in H.S. Admissions Office from the registrar of each school attended. Those 
Who do not hold a degree beyond the bachelor's level must submit scores on the 
Graduate Record Examination. (GRE scores are valid for five years only.) Com- 
pleted applications for applicants who meet all the requirements for admission will 
reviewed by an admissions committee. Admission is dependent on recommen- 
“ation by the committee and approval by the assistant dean responsible for health 
Sciences programs 
. Applicants must have academic backgrounds of excellence; normally, a B or 
igher average (or equivalent) from an accredited college or university is required 


I ^ 4 

"lernational Applicants 

The required records, language tests, and financial certificate for international 
“Pplicants are the same as those listed under the Master of Public Health, page 43 
Mormation is to be sent to the Master of Science in Health Sciences program office 


Transfer of Credit 


Upto6 credit hours of applicable graduate course work completed at an accredited 
sCademic institution may be accepted as transfer credit. The course work must have 
een completed within the past seven years, and the student must have earned a 
&rade of B or better. Petitions for transfer of credit must be recommended by the 
Program director and approved by the assistant dean responsible for health 
Sciences programs. Transcripts and descriptions of courses for which a student 
eks transfer credit must be on file before such petitions can be considered. 
Ourse work used to satisfy requirements for a previous degree will not be 
“onsidered for transfer credit. An exception to the 6 credit-hour limitations may be 
Made for GW students who are completing a health sciences program in the same 
€alth sciences field in which they are now applying for admission to a master's 
Program. 


Probationary Admission 
wth Evidence of special promise, such as high GRE scores, an applicant whose 
tudo’ record falls short of a B average may be accepted as a probati mary 

ent at the discretion of the admissions committee. To be removed from 
s eDationary admission status, students must achieve a minimum grade-point 
` “tage of 3.0 after completing all the graduate-level courses offered in the fall and 
note semesters of the first year. Students who fail to satisfy this requirement will 

€ allowed to continue in the program 


The Master of Science in Health Sciences is newly established by the School of 
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Program of Study 


The program is designed to devek p understanding of the problems associated 
with the delivery of anesthesia care, using basic and clinical kne »wledge. The 
program consists of core courses in public health: basic sciences courses, including 
biochemistry, physiology, and pharmacok gy; and clinically oriented courses, such 
as pathophysiology, selected topics in anesthesia, respiratory care, and principles 
of anesthesia practice 

In the second-year clinical phase, students see patients, under supervision, and 
submit progress reports, present seminars, and take clinically oriented examina 
tions. The student is also required to undertake a special project in anesthesia 


Degree Requirements 


The M.S. in H.S. program for nurse anesthetist consists of a minimum of 58 credit 
hours of course work: 12 in the preprofessional phase; 46 in the professional phase 
Pre-Professional Phase: Bioc 111. Phyl 111; Anes 193, 194 
Professional Phase: Phar 210, 211, 224, 297; Anes 215, 280, 292, 294, 295, 296; 
PubH 201, 202 


Scbolarsbip Requirements 


M.S. in H.S. candidates are required to maintain aminimum cumulative grade-point 
average of 3.0 in course work required for the degree. Grades in courses taken at 
other institutions are not considered in computing the grade-point average. A 
student may repeat a course in which a grade of C was received only with thé 
written permission of the instructor and approval of the program director. If 4 
course is repeated, the first grade remains on the student's record and is include 
in the cumulative grade-point average s 
A student whose grade-point average falls below 3.0 will be placed on academi 
probation. This probation extends during the period in which the student next 
attempts 9 credit hours of course work. Failure to raise the grade-point average © 
3.0 may result in suspension. Students so suspended may apply for readmission 
after the lapse of one year, submitting evidence that they are now better prepare 
to pursue graduate course work. If the student fails to achieve the minimum grade 
point average at the end of the semester following readmission, the program 
director may recommend that graduate study be terminated and further enroll- 
ment prohibited. Such recommendation will be reviewed by the Committee on 
Health Sciences Graduate Student Evaluation for recommendation to the Dean fof 
Academic Affairs 
Any student who has received one or more failing grades during a semester may 
be recommended by the program director for dismissal Such recommendation 
will be reviewed by the Committee on Health Sciences Graduate Student Evalu@ 
tion for recommendation to the Dean for Academic Affairs 


Regulations 


i : ; rer of 
All pertinent regulations for the Master of Public Health also govern the Master € 
science in Health Sciences. See page 46. 


Certificate Program 


Post-Master's Nurse Practitioner Certificate 
Admission Requirements 


i Ser ut ^ dh d an 
To be considered for admission to the nurse practitioner certificate program, " 
applicant must (1) have an M.S.N. from an accredited school of nursing, (2) hav e 
minimum grade-point average of 3.0 (out of 4.0) from the M.S.N. degree program: 
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and (3) have practiced nursing during the two-year period before seeking admis- 
‘ion to the program. 

Three letters of recommendation must be sent directly from evaluators. At least 
One must be from a supervisor; the remainder may be submitted by present or 
Ormer instructors or by colleagues familiar with the applicant's health care 
*Xperience 


Program Requirements 


Students must successfully complete the following courses to be eligible to take the 
American Nurses Association's Adult Nurse Practitioner certification examination 
HCS 125. 140, 175, and Phar 158. 

Students must also complete a 450-hour preceptorship that has been individu- 
ally designed from the following courses: HCS 153, 154, 157, 165, 170, 177, and 179 

In addition, students who wish to take the American Nurses Association's 
€rontologic Nurse Practitioner certification examination may elect the following 
Courses in gerontology: HCS 193; Soc 280; HCS 154 (as part of the 450-hour 
Preceptorship) , 

The courses for the adult and gerontologic nurse practitioner certificate may be 
taken on a full-time or part-time basis 


Undergraduate Health Sciences Programs 


The School of Medicine and Health sciences offers a broad range of undergraduate 
programs to prepare health sciences professionals for roles in selected disciplines 
that complement the medical profession. Recc  gnizing the nation’s intricately struc 
tured health care system, these pri grams emphasize the interdependent roles am 
responsibilities ofthe network of mid-level health professionals who bring a variety 
of skills and expertise to the health care team. The programs in medical laboratory 
technique,* nuclear medicine technology, preh¢ Spital clinical medicine, radiation 
therapy technology, and radi logic technology* lead to the Associate in Science. 
The Advanced He spital Corps School and nuclear undersea medical technology 
programs lead to the Bachelor of Science in Health Science,* and the Bachelor d 
Science is awarded for completion of the emergency medical services, medica 
technology, physician assistant, and radiological sciences and administration pro 
grams. In addition, certificates are awarded to degree candidates who complete 
designated requirements in the following programs: medical technology, nuclear 
medicine technology (« n-campus students only), physician assistant, and radiation 
therapy technology. Curricula leading to the certificate only are available in the 


medical technology, nuclear medicine technology, and radiation therapy techno" 
Ogy programs 


Admission 


Applicants to any of the undergraduate health sciences programs at George wash 
ington University must submit a completed application form together with 4 
nonrefundable $45 fee. The fee is waived for GW degree candidates who af 
applying to the clinical (fourth) year of the medical technology program, for OF 
campus military and other contract students, and for students applying for readm^ 
sion who were enrolled as degree candidates at the time of their last registration 4 
this University and who have not since registered at another institution "i 

Application forms are available from the office of the program to which admi 
sion is sought, except for the first three years of the medical technology program; 
such applicants should request forms from the Office of Admissions, o 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 Applicants should refer tO e 
individual program descriptions for information on prerequisites, supporting an 
uments, and application deadlines, since these vary by program. Application on 
for readmission are available from the Office of } lealth Sciences Programs Admin" 
tration, George Washington University School of Medicine and Health Scie 
2300 I Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037 Completed applications for admisse" 
or readmission must be returned to the Office of Admissions, George Washing 
University, Washington, D.C. 20052 


Required Credentials 


Credentials that must be submitted by all applicants are listed below. Please rejet 
the individual program descriptions for information on additional admissio 
requirements. . 

Applicants should note that official transcripts and score reports must nic 
forwarded directly to the Office of Admissions from the registrar of all acaden 


, . ^ ac are not 
institutions previously attended or from the issuing agency. Student copies are 
acceptable 


Applicants Witb No Previous Academic Credit 
en A acceptable 
l. An official transcript showing that the applicant graduated with an accept 
record from secondary school 


For off-campus military students only 


5 


) 
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2. Official scores on the College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) or the 


American College Testing (ACT) battery, if the applicant completed secondary 
School within two years of the date of application to a health sciences program. (If 
the applicant completed secondary school more than two years before the date of 
application, other tests may be required during the application process. )* 

3. Service school records, where applicable. 


Applicants With Fewer Than 30 Semester Hours of Academic Credit’ 


1. An official transcript showing that the applicant graduated with an acceptable 
lécord from secondary school or has acceptable GED scores 

2. Official SAT or ACT scores, for applicants who completed secondary school 
€ss than two years before the date of application.* 

3. Official transcripts from each academic institution attended, regardless of 
Whether credit was earned or is desired. 

4. Service school records or military discharge papers, where applicable. 

5. Official College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP) score 
'éports, where applicable 


Abblicants Witb 30 or More Semester Hours of Academic Credit! 


l. An official transcript showing that the applicant completed acceptable course 
Work at an accredited college or university, maintained a cumulative grade-point 
Werage of 2.0 out of a possible 4.0, is in good standing as to scholarship and 
Conduct, and is eligible to return to the academic institution most recently attended 
a the same semester for which admission is now sought to George Washington 

Diversity Transcripts are required from each academic institution attended, re- 
Bardless of whether credit was earned or is desired. Students who have been 
academically dismissed or suspended more than twice will not be considered for 
admission for at least five years from the date of their last suspension or dismissal. 

2. Service school records or military discharge papers, where applicable. 

3. Official CLEP score reports, where applicable 


Students From Foreign Institutions 


Required Records—Applicants must request copies of official certificates and 
lécords listing subjects studied, grades received, examinations taken, and degrees 
"ceived from all educational institutions attended. Each institution should mail 
.5Se credentials directly to the Office of Admissions, George Washington Univer- 
Sity, Washington, D.C. 20052. Official copies of diplomas and certificates from all 
s ondary schools, colleges, and universities attended are required. Records of 
, ^€ examinations and certificates are also required. These documents should be 
n the language in which the institution keeps its official records. If they are in a 
anguage other than English, the copies sent should be accompanied by a certified 

Nglish translation. All records become the property of the University and cannot 
* returned. 


Language Tests—All applicants from countries where English is not an official 
Buage are required to take the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) 
attain a minimum score of 550 on the first attempt and 600 on the second. 
Dplicants are responsible for making arrangements to take the test and should 
dress inquiries to TOEFL, Educational Testing Service, CN 6151, Princeton, NJ. 
241-6151, U.S.A., well in advance of the semester for which admission is sought. 
n the application for the TOEFL, students should specify that the scores are to be 


lan 


Ten 

Off.c. d 
+ ff-campus military students do not need to submit SAT or ACT scores 
het than 12 credit hours for off-campus students 
€lve or more credit hours for off-campus students 
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sent to the Office of Admissions, Ge rge Washington Universitv, Washington, D© 
20052. Registration for the TOEFL does not constitute application for admission t0 
George Washington University 

In addition, admitted students who did not score at least 600 on the TX )EFL and? 
out of 6 on the Test of Written English (TWE) will be required to take the GW 
English as a Foreign Language (EFL) placement test prior to registration. The results 
of this test will determine what level of EFL course work, if any, the student will be 
required to complete before beginning a full program of study in a health sciences 
curriculum. College credit is not granted for English study below the level o! 
standard freshman English courses 


Financial Certificate—A Financial Certificate must be cc mpleted and submit 
ted with the application for admission of all international students planning to stud! 
at the University under the authorization of either a student (F) or exc hange visitor 
(J) visa. Satisfactory c mpletion and submission of the Financial Certificate P 
required for the issuance of a Form 1-20 or IAP-66 


Advance Tuition Deposit 


ed of all 
Upon notification of acceptance, an advance tuitic n deposit will be required p^: 
full-time, on-campus undergraduate students, including those readmitted 
deposit is credited toward tuition and is not refundable 


Admission as an t Inclassified Student 


A student who wishes to take individual courses in health sciences programs pr 
apply for admission to the University as an unclassified undergraduate student. , 
the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. The assistant dean, in cx »njunction yes 
the appropriate program director and the chair of the department offering ™ 
course, will determine whether admission will be granted to unclassified student? 
Credit earned for courses taken as an unclassified student may be transferred - 
degree program at the 1 niversity if the courses are applicable to the program 
Permission to take individual courses, if granted, will generally be limited to a tO% 

of 6 credit hours 


Advanced Standing 


Advanced standing may be awarded toward the asx »ciate’s and bachelor's dee 
for appropriate course work completed with a minimum grade of C at ot br 
accredited academic institutions. Advanced standing may also be awarded Mi 
nontraditional classroom or clinical experience. The University reserves the nig 
to refuse transfer credit in part or in whole 

Transfer credit is not awarded for English language courses taken in à n! 
English-speaking c yuntry ake 

Degree candidates who are currently enrolled at this institution and plan er 
placement examinations or courses at other accredited institutions for eros 
credit must first obtain permission from the Office of Health Sciences Progr? 
Administration 


on- 


RT s . AT ; 1 scree pro 
Transfer Credit From Academic Institutions- Health sciences degree P^. 


i $ : nts may 
grams vary in the amount of advanced standing they will award. Stude und ims 

E ; - . r X » ` ^»rogre 4 
obtain further information from the Office of Health Sciences Prog 
Administration 


: A : ; : “edit may DE 
Credit for Nontraditional Classroom or Clinical Experience—Credit may i 


> or any 
awarded for nontraditional classroom or clinical experience through one € 
combination of the folk wing 


- 
‘ : ; : n ed K 
Credit from Service Schools—A limited amount of credit may be am a 
selected service school instruction Current military students must Su 
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Official DD Form 295; copies of service school records are not acceptable. Veterans 
Should submit photocopies of their discharge papers (Form DD214) 


Credit Earned DANTES—Credit is assigned for approved Defense Activity for 
Nontraditional Education Support (DANTES) courses 
Special Departmental Examinations—A student may request approval from 


Me assistant dean, through the program director, to petition any department to take 
“Special examination covering the subject matter of a specific course Approval of 


Such a request is not granted automatically; the student must offer evidence of 


Sufficient occ upational or educational background to indicate a reasonable com- 
Mand of the subject matter Assigning credit by special departmental examination 
Will depend on the department's evaluation of the examination. The examinations 
Will normally be of at least three hours’ duration. A fee for each course examination 
I5 charged for preparing, administering, and grading the examination. (In some 
Instances, students may instead request approval to take a waiver examination to 
Satisfy a curriculum requirement Students do not receive academic credit for 
Waiver examinations. The examination will normally be of at least one hour's 
duration: a fee is charged for each waiver examination.) 


Credit for College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—CLEP 
Offers two ty pes of examinations: General and Subject Examinations. CLEP General 
Examinations are offered in five areas: mathematics, humanities, natural sciences, 
"nglish composition, and social sciences and history. The CLEP General Examina- 
tions in mathematics and English, however, will not fulfill any degree requirements 
Or health sciences students; only the Subject Examinations are acceptable in these 
areas. 

Upon admission to degree candidacy, credit is assigned for General Examina- 
lions in natural sciences, humanities, and social science and history passed with 
“ceptable scores. Credit is usually assigned for Subject Examinations passed at the 
“vel recommended in the College Board model policy. Credit may not be earned 

Y Passing the examination after taking an equivalent course. Arrangements for 
aking the examinations are the responsibility of the applicant and should be made 
trough the College Board College-Level Examination Program, CN 6601, Prince- 
ton, NJ. 08541-6601 


Credit for Courses Offered Through Correspondence—A limited amount of 
credit may be assigned for selected courses taught by nontraditional methods, 
Provided that such courses require the student's physical presence during a 
monitored final examination. Assignment of such credit will require a statement 


tom the sponsoring agency that such an examination was a required part of the 
COurse J 
se 


Credit for New York State Board of Regents Examination—Applicants for de- 
rees who present proper certification of the award of a degree at the associate's 
“vel from the New York State Board of Regents may be awarded a maximum of 60 
Tedit hours of advanced standing 


Pr ; 2 
obationary Admission 


Probatic nary admission to one of the undergraduate health sciences programs may 
„S Offered at the discretion of the program director and in consultation with the 
A Missions committee. The probationary terms will be outlined in the letter of 


acce 

“ceptance from the University 

R S6 

admission 

Students previously registered in the University who were not registered the 


i : Ap" 

Mediately preceding semester (summer sessions excluded) must apply for 
“admission Students who have attended one or more academic institutions while 
Sent from this University must have complete official transcripts sent directly to 


LL — —n 
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the Office of Admissions from each institution attended. ( Active duty or reserve 
military students who have attended additional service schools must also submit 4I? 
updated DD Form 295.) Students seeking readmission as degree candidates after 
previous enrollment in unclassified status must submit all entrance credentials not 
previously received or required 

Applications for readmission are considered on the basis of regulations cur 
rently in effect 

The application fee is waived for students applying for readmission after pr€ 
vious enrollment as degree candidates at this Universit, if they have not since 
registered at another institution 


Regulations 


Attendance 


gula 
Students may attend only those classes for which thev are registered Regulat 
attendance is expected. Students may be dropped from any course for undue 
absence 


Scholarship Requirements 


Grades—Grades are mailed to students from the Office of the Registrar each 
semester. Grades are not given out by instructors 

rhe following grading system is used: A. Exc ellent; B, Good; C, Satisfactory: D 
Low Pass; F, Fail; J, Incomplete; ZP. In Pri gress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; 4 
Unauthorized Withdrawal. Other grades that mav be assigned are A —, B+, B=: 
C+,¢C—,D+,and D-—. Except for courses that specifically state that repetition for 
credit is permitted, a candidate for a degree at this 1 niversity may not repeat 4 
course in which a grade of D or better was received, unless a petition to do 50 P 
approved by the assistant dean upon recommendation of the program director 

When another grade has not been assigned, the symbol Z, JP. W, or Z will be 
recorded. The symbol / indicates that the instructor has received a satisfactor! 
explanation for the student's inability to complete the required work of the course 
At the option of the instructor. the grade of / may be recorded if a student, " 
reasons beyond the student's contri l, is unable to complete the work of the cours" 
and if the instructor is informed of, and approves, such reasons before the ien 
when grades must be reported. The grade may be used onlv if the student $ prio 
performance and class attendance in the course have been satisfactory Any fal 
to complete the work of a course that is not satisfactorily explained to the instruc y 
before the date when grades must be turned in w ill be graded F. An 7 automatic, f 
becomes an F if the uncompleted work has not been made up within one calenda 
year of the date of the last class meeting in the semester for which the / d 
assigned. /P is reserved for courses (for example, clinical rotations) in which t + 
final date extends beyond the official 1 niversity deadline for submitting grade* 


Tbe Grade-Point Average—Sch« larship is computed in terms of the grade poss 
average, based only on the student's record in this 1 niversity. The grade-polt 
average is computed from grades as follows: A, 4.0;A — , 3.7; B + 3.3: B. 3.0;B- hich 
C+ ,2.3;C, 2.0;C-,1.7;D+,1.3:D 1.0;D —,0.7; F, 0, for each credit hour for whit” 
the student has registered in a degree program. (Grades of F will be compute br 
the grade-point average but will not be considered as fulfilling degree requir* 
ments.) Courses marked W, I, or IP are not considered in determining the qm 
except that any course in which an / or /P has been assigned will be included whet 
a final grade has been recorded. Grades earned at other institutions are !X 


included in computing the grade point average 


: ed r in any 
Deans List —Students who achieve a grade-point average of 3.5 or higher 1! 


, T ;4n's List 15 
one semester are placed on the Dean's List for that semester. The Dean's I 
limited to full-time students 


Probation—A student who has attempted a minimum of 12 credit hours of 
Ourse work and whose cumulative grade-point average is below 2.0 will be placed 
on academii probation. This probation extends over > period in which the 


Student attempts another 12 credit hours of course work. Students whose atten 
d 


ance or conduct has been unsatisfactory may be placed on disi iplinary probation 


lor the period in which they attempt the next 12 credit hours of course work 


" int rac > ror 1 } ` 
eee Any student whose cumulative grade-point average remains be 
OW 2.0 after a 12-credit-hour period of probation may be suspended. A student 


a pended for poor sc holarsl up may not register for course work, even as an 


auditor A suspended student may apy 
fall or S 


the 


r readmission after the lapse f either the 
pring semester following suspension. Evidence must then be presented to 
assistant dean, through the sti ident s program director, demonstrating that the 
Student is now better prepared to pursue college-level course work. Any student 


‘Uspended twice for poor scholiitehtis will not be readmitted 


Dismissal—Any student who has received one or more failing grades during a 
“mester may be recommended for dismissal by the program director. Such 
l'écommendation will be reviewed by the assistant dean and the dean for academic 
alfairs; at the disc retion of the dean for ac E affairs, the recommendation may 
*50 be reviewed by the Committee on Health Sciences Pri grams 


Withdrawal 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University requires the approval of the 
Student's advisor, each course instructor, and the assistant dean. Permission to 
vithdr; iw from the University will not be granted to a student who does not have a 

“ar financial record (see Payment of Fees, p age 13). The deadline for withdrawal 
s à course is the end of the fourth week following general registration for the 
Semester (exce pt for off-campus military students) 

All ch; irges for courses from which the student withdraws are subject to the 
refund policy listed under Fees and Finar ‘cial Regulations, page 11 


Adding Courses 


The deadline for adding a course is the end of the second week following general 
'egistration f for the semester 


C à Fe 
-hanges in Program of Study 


Change ^s Within Health Sciences Programs—A student may not substitute one 
Course for another, drop courses (see Withdrawal), or change status from credit to 
Udit or audit to credit without the approval of the faculty advisor, the course 
instructor, and the assistant dean 


„ansfer Within the University—Application for transfer to another college, 
School, or division must be made to the ee admitting — on the form 
Provided by that office. A maximum of 30 credit | ours earned in e Division of 
ntinuing' Education may be applied toward a bachelor's degree in the School of 
"fdicine and Health Sciences 


Credit 
C 
edit is aw arded only after registration for a course and satisfactory completion : 


* required work, or upon the assignment of advanced st: inding in accordance 
Wi p 
ith the re gulations of the several colleges, schools, and divisions 


Suditing 
~ Student who has been admitted to a health sciences program may register as an 


Auditor. in a class only with the permission ofthe instructor, the faculty advisor, and 
Ne assist: ant dean. An auditor receives no academic credit and is not required to 
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take active part in the class or to pass examinations. A student who takes a course 45 


an auditor may not repeat it later for credit. The on campus tuition rate is charged 
for audited courses 


Balance Sbeet 


After a student has been admitted and has completed the registration process in a 
particular degree program, program coordinators in the Office of Health Sciences 
Programs Administration will issue a balance sheet show ing course work already 
completed and degree requirements still to be met. A second balance sheet ® 
issued only if the student changes the major 


Transcripts of Record 


Official transcripts of student records are issued on w ritten request of the student 
or former student who has paid all charges, including any student loan install 
ments, due the University at the time of the request. A fee of $3 is charged for each 
transcript. Partial transcripts are not issued 


Continuous Enrollment 


Once entered in a degree program, a student is expected to be continuously 
enrolled and actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the degree each 
semester of the academic year until such time as the degree is conferred Students 
who break continuous enrollment at the 1 niversity and do not request and receive 
a leave of absence (see below) must apply for readmission and. if granted, ar 
subject to the requirements and regulations then in force Special pre vision » 
made for military students who have completed the certificate components of their 
programs but, because of work assignment, cannot immediately complete degree 
requirements. Such students are registered in Continuous Enrollment until th€) 
are able to resume course work d 

Students who plan to attend other institutions and apply credit so earned towa 
graduation from this l /niversity must first obtain written approval from the assistan 
dean. 


Leave of Absence 

Astudent who must interrupt active pursuit of the degree may petition the assistar 
dean, through the program director. for a leave of absence for a specific period à 
time, generally limited to one calendar year. If the petition is approved, the studen 
must complete a Continuous Enrollment form and return it to the Office of de 
Sciences Programs Administration Degree candidates who discontinue jn 
studies without being granted a leave of absence and students granted leaves W a 
do not return to active study at the close of the period of approved absence a 
apply for readmission and are subject to the regulations and requirements then ig 
force. The right to use of University facilities is suspended while the leave 15 
effect. 


Graduation Requirements 
n Sci 


Degrees are conferred in February, May, and September. Graduating health $ a 


ences students may participate in the commencement ceremony held each ye 
February and May. x the 
To be recommended for graduation by the faculty, students must have mel 2 
admission requirements of the c llege or school in which they are registered; an 
completed satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other ees 
ments for the degree; have filed an application for graduation prior to the puis 
deadline; and be free from all indebtedness to the 1 Iniversity Registration, €t p 
for course work or for continuous enrollment, is required for the semeste 
summer session at the close of which the degree is to be conferred 
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. Applications for graduation must be filed by October 1 for February graduation, 
ebruary l for May graduation, and July 1 for September graduation (Off-campus 
military students should apply upon completion of all degree requirements.) 


Honors 


Bachel. rs degrees with honors are awarded to students whose academic records 
Blve evidence of particular merit. The student's grade-point average determines the 
evel of honors as follows: cum laude, 3.4—3.59; magna cum laude, 3.6-3.79; 
umma cum laude, 3.8-4.0 

The grade point average is calculated by the Office of the Registrar, and the 
Nors designation is entered on the transcript and diploma of those students who 
earn an honors designation. The grade-point average includes all course work 
“Ompleted at GW and is not rounded off. To be eligible for an honors designation, a 
Student must complete at least 60 hours of course work at GW 


ho 


Award Of Certificates to Degree Candidates 


Certificates are awarded to degree candidates who successfully complete desig- 

Nated requirements in the medical technology, nuclear medicine technology, 

Physician assistant, and radiation therapy technology programs. Recipients must be 

"d o all financial indebtedness to the University before certificates are 
arded, 


Financial Aid 


For full-time undergraduate students, George Washington University has a pro- 
Wam of financial assistance consisting of scholarships, grants, loans, and part-time 
s Ployment Aid is awarded on the basis of academic achievement and demon- 
€d financial need. 
ac Beneral, consideration for financial aid is restricted to students in good 
m pe standing who meet the minimum grade-point average for particular 
Ee and are not financially encumbered by any other University office. All 
fec *rgraduate gift aid (institutional scholarships and grants and federal grants) 
luires that the student be working on the first undergraduate degree. Under 
ipate gift aid and all federal aid require that the recipient be registered for a full- 
€ course load at GW 
Entering students intending to apply for financial aid should submit the com- 
End financial aid applicatic yn and the application for admission by February 1; all 
sug rations for financial aid must be filed by that date regardless of whether the 
€nt has been admitted yet. Applications for institutional or federal aid cannot 
s rocessed if the relevant tax returns have not been filed in accordance with the 
> Lode. Documents submitted as part of aid applications become the pre )perty of 
P University and cannot be returned. Federal regulations require that the Uni- 
d report suspected cases of fraud or misrepresentation to the appropriate fed- 
» State, and local authorities. 
_~Omplete information on financial assistance and the necessary application 
“lerials are available from the Office of Student Financial Assistance, George 
ashington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 


V 


Honor Society 


Health $c 


of iences students who meet the qualifications specified by the constitution 


Pha Eta, a national honor society, are eligible for election to membership 


Rro ams Leadin 


Satis 
Sfac 
fo tor 


to the Associate in Science 


, y completion of a minimum of 60 credit hours of course work is required 
the degree of Associate in Science; some programs, however, may set require- 
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ments above the minimum. See individual program descriptions for information | 
on course distribution | 

Students who may wish to pursue a bachelor's degree later are advised to plan 
their associate's degree program so that, where possible, they will satisfy the | 
prerequisites of the baccalaureate 


| Scholarship Requirements 
work 


| A minimum cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 is required in course W* i 
-poin 


| leading to the degree of Associate in Science. A minimum cumulative grade-po™ 

average of 2.5 is required for course work in the core curriculum. A student whose 
grade-point average in the core curriculum falls below 2.5 in any one semester wi 

| receive a warning letter. 


Residence Requirement 


A minimum of 18 credit hours of course work in the major must be satisfactoril) | 
completed in residence at the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Medical Laboratory Technique Program 


The program of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science with a major! 
medical laboratory technique is offered only to off-campus military student: 


Admission to Degree Candidacy 


, E2 
General requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on page? ^d 
56. Students who do not meet these requirements may be considered for admis” 


sion to degree candidacy upon satisfactory completion of a probationary period © 
15 credit hours of course work taken in residence at George Washington University 
with a minimum grade-point average of 2.5, or upon completion of 15 credit hous 
of acceptable (2.5) and transferable course work 


Degree Requirements 


; F ETI i | ; of 
The program requires satisfactory completion of a minimum of 61 credit hours 


course work, distributed as follows: 


General Curriculum Requirements—6 credit hours of English composition 
(Engl 9 or 10 and 11, or equivalent), 6 credit hours of college math or 3 credit hour 
of college math and a humanities or social science elective, and 4 credit hours € 
general chemistry (Chem 11 or equivalent). 


: is 
Courses in tbe Major—Path 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20. This requirement ^ 


fulfilled by successful completion of Medical Laboratory Technique School C 
8506). 


Nuclear Medicine Technology Program 


: i é E «ha major 10 
The program of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science with a majo " 
nuclear medicine technology is offered to on-campus students and to off-camp 
military students 


Admission to Degree Candidacy ali 
General requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pages 27 
56. Applicants must be at least 18 years of age by the time they first register " 
program. Two letters of recommendation must be sent directly from prev! 
instructors, advisors, or employers. Completed applications must be receive li- 
April 30. The selection process includes a personal interview for qualified app" 
cants. Enrollment is limited. Students who do not meet the standard requireme je: 
may be considered for admission to degree candidacy upon satisfactory comp 


ous 
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con ofa probationary period of 15 credit hours of course work taken in residence at 
sorge Washington University, with a minimum grade-point average of 2.5, or 
upon completion of 15 credit hours of acceptable (2.5) and transferable course 
Work 


L ‘ 

Degree Requirements 

Satisfactory completion of 68 credit hours of course work is required. Anat 1 15, 
chem 11-12. Phyl 111, and Phys 1, or their equivalents, are prerequisite to all 
Ourses in nuclear medicine technology 


i General Curriculum Requirements—6 credit hours of English composition 
Engl 9 or 10 and 11, or the equivalent), 3 credit hours of general psychology, and 3 


Credit hours of humanities 

F Courses in tbe Major —Rad 10, 43, 44-45-46, 55- 56, 59, 66, 73, 74, 130, 172, 190 
sl off-campus military students, this requirement Is fulfilled by successful com- 
pletion of Nuclear Medicine Technology School (NEC 8416) 


Prehospital Clinical Medicine Program 
The program of study leads to the degree of Associate in Science with a major in 
Prehospital clinical medicine. 


Admission to Degree Candidacy 


General requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pages 52- 
6. In addition, students must submit completed applications and the following 
lécords directly to the GW Office of Admissions by July 30: 

l. Photocopies of scores or certificates from national registry examinations Or 
certifying boards (where applicable) 

2. Verification of satisfactory completion of prehospital clinical training and 
proof of current participation in an emergency medical services system 
(where applicable) 

. Two letters of recommendation from previous instructors, advisors, or em- 
ployers involved in emergency medical services 
E personal interview may be required Students admitted to the program must 
mit, before the first day of class, a letter from a physician attesting to their goc Xd 
"v; The letter should include the results of testing for tuberculosis and a 
€ment of current immunization status. Applicants who do not meet the aca- 
ES. requirements for admission to degree candidacy may reapply after satisfac- 
the completion of a 15-credit-hour probationary period completed in residence at 
George Washington University School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


Advanced Standing 
sacral provisions for advanced standing are listed on pages 54-55. Advanced 
in ing may be granted for satisfactory completion of certificate-level course work 
d Prehospital emergency care, after the candidate submits official transcripts or 
Cords from an accredited, certificate-granting medical facility. Advanced standing 
ut be earned for special departmental examinations passed at specified 
$. A fee is charged for each special departmental examination. 


D, 

^ ee Requirements 
e Program requires satisfactory completion of a minimum of 60 credit hours of 
Urse work, distributed as follows 

a general Curriculum Requirements—18 credit hours, including 6 hours of 
Blish (Engl 9 or 10 and 11), 5 hours of psychology or sociology, Mgt 110, Educ 


» and Stat 51 
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Courses in tbe Major—EMed 10, 18, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, and 6 hours 9 
program electives 


Radiation Therapy Technology Program 


hes > , i] 
he program of study leads to the degree of Associate in Science with a major lf 
radiation therapy technology 


Admission to Degree Candidacy 


General requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pages 52- 
56. Applicants must be 18 years of age by the time they first register in the program 
Two letters of recommendation must be sent directly from previous instructors, 
advisors, or employers. C mpleted applications must be received by April 30. The 
selection process includes a personal interview for qualified applicants. Enrol” 
ment is limited. Applicants who do not meet the standard requirements may ?' 
considered for admission to degree candidacy upon satisfactory completion of a 
probationary period of 15 credit hours of course work taken in residence at George 
Washington University, with a minimum grade-point average of 2.5 


Degree Requirements 


Satisfactory completion of at least 68 credit hours of course wi rk is required forth 
Associate in Science degree, distributed as follows 


, , , A a sition 

General Curriculum Requirements—6 credit hours of English composi. 

i : : n . ; - elective: 
(Engl 9 or 10 and 11, or the equivalent); 3 credit hours of a social sciences electi 


Courses in tbe Major—Anat 115; HCS 116; Phyl 111; Rad 10, 11, 12, 14, 16-1- 


A for 
18, 19, 20-21, 23 (7 hours), 25, 33, 115, 130, 190, 194. (Phys 1 may be substituted! 
Rad 14.) 


Radiologic Technology Program 


a ; : . oed ajor in 
The program of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science with a major 
radiologic technology is offered only to off-campus military students 


Admiíssion to Degree Candidacy 


Poe 
General requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pages ^ot 
56. Students who do not meet the standard requirements may be « sidered p 
admission to degree candidacy after satisfactory completion of a probation?" 
period of 15 credit hours of course work taken in residence at GW, with a minim, 
grade-point average of 2.5, or upon completion of 15 credit hours of accepta 
(2.5) and transferable course work 


Degree Requirements 


- ^ Pe A 5 de 2 work, 
The program requires satisfactory completion of 62 credit hours of course Y 
distributed as follows: 


5 - , i . = A sition 

General Curriculum Requirements—6 credit hours of English compos 
(Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12, or the equivalent), 3 credit hours of social science, ? 
credit hours of humanities. 


97, 
Courses in the Major—Rad 40-41 —42, 50, 51, 60, 61, 62, 70, 71, 80, 90, 95, angie 
29, 100. This requirement is fulfilled by successful completion of Radio 
Technology School (NEC 8452). 


Programs Leading to the Bachelor of Science in Health Science 


T ^ ac es ,to of 
The Bachelor of Science in Health Science degree programs are offered only 


campus military students 
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Advanced Hospital Corps School Program 
Degree requirements are as follows 


General Curriculum Requirements—30 credit hours, including 6 hours in 
"hglish composition, 3 hours in general psychology, and 21 hours in the human 
lies and social sciences; 18 hours, including HCS 10, 15, and 16 and an additional 7 
Ours selected from the following areas: biological and physical sciences, mathe- 
Matics, computer science, hospital administration, industrial hygiene, public health 
ganization and administration, and environmental science. This requirement is 
ulfilled by successful completion of Advanced Hospital Corps School (NEC 8425) 


3 Courses in tbe Major—72 credit hours, consisting of HCS 22, 54, 67, 68, 75, 83, 
:92, 93. 96, 102, 126, 133, 175, and 180 (a corresponding number of credits for 

‘Proved course work in the area of subject competence may be substituted for 
5 175 and 180). 


Nuclear Undersea Medical Technology Program 
Degree requirements are as follows: 


General Curriculum Requirements—30 credit hours, including 6 hours in 
Dglish composition (Engl 9 or 10 and 11), 3 hours in general psychology, and 21 
Ours in humanities and social sciences; 15 hours, consisting of HCS 15, 16, 20, and 
“4 (The HCS requirements are fulfilled by successful completion of NEC 8402.) 


Courses in the Major—77 credit hours, including HCS 26, 66, 90, 93, 96, and 133 
Vis requirement is fulfilled by successful completion of NEC 8402) and an 
additional 9 hours in biological sciences, chemistry, computer science, emergency 
€dical technology, environmental studies, geology, health science, industrial 
YBiene, physics, public health, or statistics 


Programs Leading to the Bachelor of Science 
Satisfactory completion of a minimum of 120 credit hours of course work is 
“quired for the Bachelor of Science degree; some programs, however, may set 
m uirements above the minimum. See individual program descriptions for infor- 
"tion on course distribution. 


Scholarship Requirements 

A Minimum cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 is required for course work in 
Ograms leading to the Bachelor of Science degree. A minimum cumulative grade- 
"Int average of 2.5 is required in core-curriculum courses. A student whose grade- 

X It average in the core curriculum falls below 2.5 in any one semester will 
Ceive 4 warning letter. 


Emergency Medical Services Program 


itis Program is designed for individuals interested in emergency medical services 
^ *mergency management. The program includes course work in the liberal 
tts, education, management, and occupational health and safety 


Admis.: i 

admission to Degree Candidacy 

= general requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pages 
756. In addition, students applying to the program must submit completed 


WPlications, including the following records, by July 30 directly to the GW Office of 
Missions: 
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l. Verification of satisfactory completion of prehospital clinical training and 


stem 
proof of current participation in an emergency medical services systen 
(where applicable) 


; or 
2. Photocopies of scores or certificates from natic nal registry examinations 0 
certifying board examinations (where applicable) b 
À à y 
3. Two letters of recommendation, sent directly to the Office of Admissions b) 


instructors familiar with the applicant's academic preparation or colleague 

familiar with the applicant's health care experience l 

A personal interview may be required. Students admitted to the program mus! 

submit, before the first day of class, a letter from a physician attesting to their g0% 

health. The letter should include the results of testing for tuberculosis and 4 
statement of current immunization status 


Advanced Standing 


General provisions for advanced standing are listed on pages 54—55. In addition, 
students may receive up to 60 credit hours of advanced standing for satisfactofY 
completion of required course work at other ac credited academic institutions. TH 
program director reserves the right to refuse transfer credit in part or in whole 


Degree Requirements 


à i y sof 
The program requires satisfactc ry completion of a minimum of 123 credit hours 
course work, distributed as follows 


General Curriculum Requirements—A minimum of 75 credit hours, including 
English composition, communications, mathematics, biological sciences, sari 
accountancy, psychology or sociology, business administration, personnel manag 
ment, and computer science; EMed 10, 18, 20, 30, 40, 50, 55, 140—141, 160, and 2 


Courses in tbe Major—48 credit hours. including 36 hours in one of the 
following areas of concentration: education, management, safety and occupation 
health, or prehospital clinical medicine. The remaining 12 hours may be satistie 
by electives in emergency medicine or other disciplines 


Residence Requirement 


z , . š ` :cfactofily 
A minimum of 30 credit hours of course work in the major must be satísfacto | 
completed in residence at the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


Medical Technology Program 
Admission and Applications 


Application forms for admission to the first three years of the program, as outlined 
under Degree Requirements, below, are available from the Office of Admission 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 cep” 
Completion of the first three years of the program does not guarantee acc 
tance into the senior (clinical) year conducted at the University Hospital, althowr, 
GW students are given preference. Students must have maintained a grade P'he 
average of 2.0 during the first three years to be considered for admission 0 ent 
clinical year. Applicants will also be evaluated on the basis of academic achievem 
in the sciences, personal interviews, and letters of recommendation _ 
Students should apply for admission to the clinical year during their juni et 
application is made to the Director, Medical Technology Program, 2300 1 StS" 


"U^ ri 5 jh „n January 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. Admission interviews take place between Janue 
and March 
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Degree Requirements 


The Program requires satisfactory completion of 124 credit hours of course work, 
‘Stributed as outlined below 


First Three Years 


English—6 credit hours: Engl 9 or 10 and 11 
Humanities and Social Sciences—12 credit hours, consisting of one 6-hour 
Ombination each from two of the following categories 
Social and Bebavioral Sciences: Anth 2, 3, and 4, Anth 2 and 150, Econ 11-12, 
Geog 1 and 2, PSc 1 and 2, PSc 3-4, Psyc 1 and 8, Soc 1 and 2 
Literature: Chin 163—64, Chin 181-82, Clas 107 and 108, Engl 51—52, Engl 61- 
62, Engl 71-72, Fren 53 and 54, Ger 51-52, Ger 103-4, Ger 112 and 114, Japn 
11-12, Rel 9-10, Slav 91-92, Span 53 and 54, Span 55 and 56 
Western Society and Civilization: AmCv 71-72, Art 31-32, Clas 71—72, Hist 
39-40, Hist 71-72, Hmn 1-2, Phil 51-52, Rel 1-2 
Mathematics and Sciences—38 credit hours: BiSc 11—12, 137; 4 hours selected 
ftom Bisc 107-8, 114, 118, 122-23, 124, 132, 139; Chem 11-12, 151-52, 153-54: 
Math 30; Micr 129. 
Electives—34 credit hours 


Senior Year—Path 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 130, 131, 132, 133; Bioc 111. The 
Pat Ology courses in the senior (clinical) year constitute the core curriculum, and 
“udents must have a minimum cumulative grade-point average of 2.5 in these 
Curses to graduate. Path 121 is a prerequisite to all other courses in the core 
Curriculum. Students who fail this course will not be allowed to continue in the 
Clinica] year. They may, however, apply for readmission to the program and will be 
bject to the requirements and regulations then in force. 


Residence Requirement 


Aminimum of 34 credit hours must be completed in residence. This requirement is 
m through satisfactory completion of the senior year of the program, conducted 
the University Hospital. 


Phy 


(O Sician Assistant Program 


N-Campus Program) 


Admission to Degree Candidacy 
ae general requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pages 
216 In addition, applicants must submit evidence that they have satisfactorily 
or Pleted a minimum of 30 credit hours of college credit, including two semesters 
8€neral chemistry for science majors (biochemistry is recommended), two 
a Mesters of psychology (general and abnormal psychology are recommended), 
.. WO semesters of biological sciences (recommended courses in the biological 
Sciences include human anatomy, physiology, and general microbiology; botany is 
W acceptable). Direct patient care experience is strongly preferred but not 
`i quired. Two evaluation forms, submitted directly by the evaluators, and a per- 
Onal interview are required as part of the admission process (not applicable to off- 
"Pus military students). 


A 

vanced Standing 
Advanced standing will not be granted toward courses in the major; advanced 
vanding toward the baccalaureate, however, may be awarded for appropriate 


iw p" Work previously completed at other accredited institutions with a minimum 
ade of C ^ 
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Degree Requirements 


On-campus students must satisfactorily complete the following course work: 


. n ; in 

General Curriculum Requirements—30 credit hours, including 6 hours 5 
English composition (Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12) and 24 hours of course Wf 
selected from the humanities, social sciences, or mathematics 


Courses in the Major—100 credit hours. « sisting of the following (courses r 
the core curriculum are indicated by an asterisk) r 
Basic Science Curriculum: Anat 115: Bi )C 111; Micr 128; Path 127, 128, 155 
Phyl 111 2D 
| Clinical Sciences: HCS 109. 125,* 134,* 140, 145, 146, 147. 148, 193; Phar 150 
(or 159 and 160) 
Clinical Rotations: HCS 160,* 163,* 166, 169, 172,* 175.* 178, 198. H 
Clinical Electives: Two clinical electives must be chosen from HCS 158, 159, 
176, 177, 186, 187, 188, 199 
Other Required Courses: HCS 113, 115, 116, 119, 137 


Scholarship Requirements 


Students in the Physician Assistant Program are required to maintain a e 
mum grade of C in all course work, im both the academic and clinical phases di ^ 
program. A grade below C in any academic course or clinical rotation is grounds 0 
academic dismissal Ww 

Astudent who fails to attain at least a C in any course, and who wishes to contin" 
in the program, must submit a petition in writing to the program director, reque 
ing permission to remain in the program. If approved by the assistant dean and A 
program director, the student may continue in the program, subject to conde 
that have been specified for remediation of the academic deficiency, includi 
standards for performance. will 

Deficient performance in a course in the academic phase of the program, Fi 
ordinarily involve repeating the course. At the discretion of the Assistant o 
however, the student may be allowed to enroll in other courses during e 
academic phase, while remedying the deficiency. No student, however, may P ir 

ceed from the academic to the clinical phase of the program until all acaden 
deficiencies have been successfully remedied ay 

If a student's petition to continue in the program is denied, the student iA of 
appeal this decision to the Dean for Academic Affairs who may seek the advice 
the Committee on Health Science Pri grams before reaching a decision. 


Part-Time Students—Students enrolled in the part-time Physician Assistans 
Program are governed by the same academic policies as full-time students yer” 5 
exception that, when a part-time student’s cumulative grade-point average ver 
below 2.0, the student will be placed on academic probation, which extends n 
the period in which the student next attempts 6 credit hours of course WO% 


Residence Requirement 


‘ons ot 
Generally, a minimum of 75 credit hours in the preclinical and clinical portions 
the major must be completed in residence at the School of Medicine and Por 
Sciences. Under special circumstances, exceptions to the minimum resi 
requirement may be allowed 


Physician Assistant Program 
(Off-Campus Program) 


J. 
" ; personne 
The off-campus program is currently open only to active-duty Navy pe! 
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Application 


Application packages for the off-campus Physician Assistant Program are submitted 
t0 the Naval Medical Personnel Command (NMPC). Applicants to the Off-Campus 
lysician Assistant Program are initially screened by GW’s Educational Qualifica- 
tion Review Board for academic eligibility 
Applicants who meet academic requirements are referred to the NMPC Selec 
tion Board for admissibility to the program 


Admission Requirements 


Applicants must submit evidence that they have completed a minimum of 60 credit 
‘ours of course work and be degree eligible upon completion of the two-year Navy 
A Program. Course work must be completed with a minimum grade of Cand must 

Indude the following: English composition—6 hours; humanities/social sci- 

*ces— 24 hours; and basic sciences— 30 hours, including two semesters each of 

chemistry, biological sciences, and psychology. The basic science requirement may 
£ fulfilled by completion of Advanced Hospital Corps School (NEC 8425) or Naval 
Ndersea Medical Technology School (NEC 8402) 


Program Curriculum 
Health Sciences—HCS 83, 111, 112, 114, 116, 120, 121, 151 
Clinical Sciences—HCS 109, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 134, 137, 146, 147, 148, 190 
Clinical Rotations—HCS 159, 161, 163, 166, 168, 169, 172, 177, 178, 189, 191, 
192, 195, 198 
.. All course work in the major curriculum must be completed with a grade-point 
erage of at least 2.5 on a 4.0 scale 


Radiological Sciences and Administration Program 


phis program is designed for registered technologists in diagnostic radiologic 
achnology, nuclear medicine technology, ultrasound, or radiation therapy technol- 
8Y who wish to continue their education at the baccalaureate level 


Admission to Degree Candidacy 

The general requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pages 
<~56. In addition, students applying to the program must be registered technolo- 
StS Or registry-eligible within the first semester of study at George Washington 
Niversity, Two letters of recommendation (submitted directly by previous instruc- 

Urs, advisors, or employers) and a personal interview are required 


Advanced Standing 
ener provisions for advanced standing are listed on pages 54-55 In addition, 
€nts may receive up to 48 credit hours of credit applicable toward fulfillment of 
€ Subject competence requirements under the following conditions: 

l. If their technical training was completed within the last five years and they 
maintained a minimum grade-point average of 2.5 or an average of 8096 in a 
Program accredited by the Joint Review Committee on Educational Programs 
in Radiologic Technology, Diagnostic Ultrasound, Nuclear Medicine Technol- 


Ogy, or Radiation Therapy Technology of the Council on Medical Education of 


the American Medical Association. 

*. If they are currently certified as an American registered radiologic technolo- 
gist, nuclear medicine technologist, diagnostic medical sonographer, or radi- 
ation therapy technologist 

3. If they become registry-eligible during the first semester of study at George 

Washington University 
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Degree Requirements 


The program requires satisfactory completion of 122 credit hours of course work, 
distributed as follows 


General Curriculum Requirements—A minimum of 27 credit hours, including 
Engl 9 or 10 and 11, Psyc 1, Mgt 110, SMPP 191, CSci 10, and 9 hours of electives from 


: on 
the humanities and social sciences Recommended electives include Comm 1, EC 
11-12 


Courses in tbe Major—A total of 92 credit hours, including Rad 130, 140, 19, 
160, and 195; two electives selected from Rad 115, 167, 168, 172, and 196; Stat 5^5 
Accy 51, 52; HSMP 203; and 12 hours of electives selected with permission of We 
advisor. 


Resídence Requirement 


È : sted in 
A minimum of 30 credit hours of course work in the major must be completed 
residence at the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Certificate Programs 


Certificate in Medical Technology 


Students who have already earned the bachelor’s degree from an accredited 
institution and have completed course work c mparable to that required in the pod 
three years of the medical techne logy degree program (see above) may apply - 
admission to the clinical year Upon successful completion of this program of stue” 
they will be awarded a certificate in medical technology he 
In addition to completing the application for the clinical year, applicants to ™ 
certificate program must have official c pies of all college transcripts sent tO a 
director of the medical technology program. Three letters of recc mmendation = 
also required, two from science instructors and one from a faculty advisor 
employer. de the 
Applicants who have received their education from a university outside a 
United States must have their transc ripts evaluated by one of the foreign transcrip 
evaluation agencies. A list of acceptable evaluation agencies may be obtained fro ] 


: e othef 
the program director. A « py of this evaluation should be sent with the ot 
required documents. 


Certificate in Nuclear Medicine Technology 


Admission to the certificate program in nuclear medicine technology is open d 
students who hold associate's or bachelor's degrees and have completed colle? 
level course work in anatomy and physiology, general chemistry, and gen. 
physics as well as 6 credit hours of English composition. The program — 
satisfactory completion of at least 37 credit hours of course work, including Ra 
43, 44—45—46, 55-56, 59, 66, 73, 74, 130, 172, and 190 Logical 
Application forms for the certificate program are available from the Radiolog 
Health Sciences Programs Office, 2300 1 Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. 
deadline for return of completed applications is April 30 


Certificate in Radiation Therapy Technology 


0 
Admission to the certificate program in radiation therapy technology is wre 
ARRT-registered or registry-eligible graduates of an accredited radiologic et f 
Ogy program. Nurses and other health sciences professionals are also eligib 
admission if they have taken relevant physics courses prior to application. 
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Program requires satisfactory completion of at least 36 credit hours of course work, 
Including Rad 11, 12, 16-17-18, 19, 20-21, 23 (9 hours), 24, 25, 130, and 190 

Application forms for the certificate program are available from the Radiological 
Health Sciences Programs Office, 2300 I Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. The 
deadline for return of completed applications is April 30 


Courses Offered by Other Divisions of the University 


Students should consult their academic advisors for information about required 
Courses that are offered by Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences or by the School of Business and Public Management. The program 
Coordinators in the Office of Health Sciences Programs Administration will provide 
assistance in choosing electives appropriate for the student's program. These may 
è selected from a range of offerings in the humanities, mathematics, and social 
Sciences: see the University’s Undergraduate Programs Bulletin for complete 
Course descriptions. ^ 
Off-campus students should consult the appropriate program coordinator for 
sistance in selecting electives and required courses at other institutions. 


Courses of Instruction 


Courses are subject to change. The University reserves the right to withdraw ally 

2 : > chi 
course announced. The staff of instruction listed by department at the back of this 
Bulletin is current as of Fall 1990 


Explanation of Course Numbers and Symbols 


Courses numbered 1—200 are for students in undergraduate health sciences pro 
grams. Courses numbered from 201 to the 800s are primarily for candidates for the 
M.D., M.PH., and M.S. in H.S degrees f 

A number in parentheses after the name of the course indicates the number o 
credit hours of credit that may be earned. Five credit hours of credit per four-wee 
elective period are granted for all fourth-year courses in the M.D program. - 

Elective clinical rotations for fourth-year M.D. students are listed by course 
number and title. The location is indicated if it is other than the GW Hospital or 
Medical Faculty Associates. The course descriptions, which change frequently, are 
to be found in the annual publication on sen 'r-year electives published by de 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Key to Abbreviations 


The following abbreviations are used for course designations 


Accy Accountancy Fren French 
AdSc Administrative Sciences Gnet Genetics 
AmCv American Civilization Geob 
Anat Anatomy 

Anes Anesthesiology 
Anth Anthropology 
ApSc Applied Science 


Geobiology 
Geog Geography and Regional 
Science 
Geol Geology 
Ger Germanic Languages and 


Art Art Literatures 
ArTh Art Therapy HCS Health Care Sciences 
AM Association Management HSMP Health Services Management 
Bioc Biochemistry and Molecular and Policy 
Biology Hist History 
BiSc Biological Sciences Honr Honors 
Chem Chemistry HmKn Human Kinetics 
Chin Chinese HRD Human Resource Development 
CE Civil Engineering HmSc Human Sciences 


Clas Classics 


HmSr Human Services 
Comm Communication 


Hmn Humanities 


CpMd Computer Medicine Idis — Interdisciplinary Courses 
CSci — Computer Science IAff International Affairs 
Cnsl Counseling IBus International Business 

Derm Dermatology Ital Italian 


Econ Economics 


Japn Japanese 
Educ Educational Leadership 


Jour Journalism 


EE Electrical Engineering Kor Korean 

EMed Emergency Medicine Law Law 

EMgt Engineering Administration Ling Linguistics 

Engs Engineering Science Mgt Management Science 

Engl English MLOM Marketing, Lc gistics, and 

EFL English as a K reign Language Operations Management 
E&RP Environmental and Resc urce Math Mathematics 

Policy ME Mechanical Engineering 

EnHe Environmental Health Med Medicine logy 
Envr Environmental Studies Micr Microbiology and Immunolog} 
ExSA Exercise and Sport Activities MStd Museum Studies 

Fina Finance Mus Music 

ForS Forensic Sciences NSc Naval Science 


NSur 
Neur 
Neus 
| Ob&G 
| OR 
Opht 
Orth 
Path 
Peds 
Phar 
Phil 
Phys 
Phyl 
PCm 
PPsy 
PSc 
Port 
Pchi 


Psyc 
PAd 
PubH 
PPol 
Rad 
Rel 


Neurological Surgery 
Neurology 

Neuroscience 

Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Operations Research 
Ophthalmology 
Orthopaedic Surgery 
Pathology 

Pediatrics 

Pharmacology 
Philosophy 

Physics 

Physiology 

Political Communication 
Political Psychology 
Political Science 
Portuguese 

Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 

Psychology 

Public Administration 
Public Health 

Public Policy 

Radiology 

Religion 


Anatomy 


Acting Chair RJ. Walsh 


Rom 
Rmn 
SLP 
Slav 


Soc 
Span 
SpEd 
SpHr 

Stat 


SMPP 


Surg 
TrEd 


TCom 


TrDa 
T&T 
Univ 
UPRE 


Urol 
WStu 


115 Anatomy for Health Sciences Students (4) 
Gross and microscopic structure of the human body, including musculoskeletal, 
nervous, endocrine, cardiovascular, respiratory, gastrointestinal, urinary, and re 


268 


276 


productive systems 
demonstrations 
Gross Anatomy (6) 


Required for medical students 


Microscopic Anatomy (3) 


Required for medical students 


Physical Anthropology (1) 


Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, 


ANATOMY 


Romance Literatures 
Romanian 
Service—Learning Program 
Slavic Languages and 
Literatures 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Special Education 
Speech and Hearing 
Statistics/Computer and 
Information Systems 


Strategic Management and Public 


Policy 

Surgery 

Teacher Education 
Telecommunication 
Theatre and Dance 
Travel and Tourism 
University 


Urban Planning and Real Estate 


Development 
Urology 
Women's Studies 


Staff 


Laboratory work is limited to prosected anatomical 


Staff 


Staff 


Ubelaker 
Variations in humans and factors affecting them, human evolution and racial 


differences, anatomy and culture of ancient humans. 
Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower Extremities (2) 


ing. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10 


Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions 


ing. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10 


Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions 


ing. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10 
Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, and Lower Extremity (2) 


Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions 


ing. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10 


Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) 
Selected anatomical subspecialties—endocrinology, teratology, 
others. May be repeated for credit 

279 Applied Regional Anatomy (arr.) 

Regional dissection, assigned reading, discussions 


Slaby 


assigned read- 


Slaby 


, assigned read- 


Slaby 


, assigned read 


Slaby 


, assigned read- 


Staff 


growth, and 


Slaby 
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4 slaby 
284 Applied Surface Anatomy and Radiology (5) Slat 


Detailed study of anatomical struc tures tl 


living subject; normal radic logy of the be 
(Spring) 


he 
iat are accessible to examination in tl 
dy. Four-week elective periods 


288 Surface Anatomy and Radiok gy (1) Slaby 
Lectures and demonstrations on areas of clinical importance p 

291 Special Projects in Anatomy (arr.) slaby 
Independent study of any aspect of gross anatomy e 

501 Didactic Anatomy (3) Sta 


Development of a didactic program to include 
microsc pic anatomy, gross anatomy, 
also include interdepartmental study 


' atomy, 
> human developmental er 
and where appropriate, neuroanatomy. M 


; aff 
800 Summer Remedial: Gross Anatomy (6) ar 
801 Summer Remedial: Microscopic Anatomy (3) d 
802 Summer Remedial: Human Developmental Anatomy (1) 2 
Anesthesiology 


Interim Chair H.D Weintraub 


193-94 Methods and Procedures in Anesthesia (arr. ) sa 
At affiliated hospitals. Anesthesia techniques, types of anesthetic required to mee 
the needs of different surgical specialties, and rel 
in the nursing anesthesia program -naffet 

211 Diagnostic and Therapeutic Instrumentation (2) Sha! 'e 
Introduction to diagnostic and therapeutic instrumentation used in critical (e 
areas of the hospital, including the OR, ICI J, CCU, and ICN. Methods of operatio! 
problems, and new developments in instrumentation nef 

2 Anesthesiology Research Laboratory (2) Merg! " 

Cardiovascular physiok gic changes and measurements resulting from drugs, = 
interactions, and anesthetic techniques. Placental transfer and fetal and mate™ 


nrollment 
physiologic changes from toxic local anesthetic reactions. Limited enrolln 
Second year only 


ij 
Respiratory Care (3) = 
Advanced techniques for the care of patients requiring total respiratory Supp", 
Topics include acid-base disc 'rders, ventilation, CO, transport, pulmonary Pd 
lems, ventilation c mplications, respiratory problems in the trauma patient, or 
respiratory distress syndrome, general anesthesia and the lung, endotrache* 
tubes, and oxygen transport—hypoxemia staff 
280 Pathological Physiology and Anesthesia (3) | nical 
Review of pathophysiology of major syste Cur 


ms in relation to anesthesia anc 
implications of various disease states, their interactions with anesthetics, * 


effects on anesthetic management Topics include cardiovascular and e 
anesthesia, pulmonary catheter monitoring, anesthesia in trauma, geriatric 40° 
thesia, induced hypotension, anemia and sickle cell disease staff 
293-96 Principles of Clinical Anesthesia (5-5-5-5) net 
Fifteen-month course conducted at affiliated hospitals. The student is -— 
patients, organizes and administers anesthesia, and follows the patient throug Pics 
hospitalization. Students present orally and in writing on various anesthesia tof yet 
Conferences, seminars, and written and oral tests entail over 70 clock hours P". 


j 
4ation € 
semester. Designed to satisfy the requirements of the American Associat 
Nurse Anesthetists 


302 Required Anesthesiology (3) ology 3 
Required for senior medical students. Basic physiology and pharmaco 08 es- 
applied to cardiac, respirat ry, Obstetric, and renal changes incurred during * 
thesia. Clinical applications are discussed and demonstrated 


^ z ates 
ated topics. For degree candida 


N 
a 


" 
Chinn and Stal 


hinn 
380 Anesthesiology (5) E^ 
382 Neurosurgical Anesthesia (arr.) j staff 
384 Intensive Care Unit (5) Zimmerman ane staff 
385 Critical Care Medicine (arr.) 


Walter Reed Army Medical Center. 


386 
390 -92 


COMPUTER MEDICINE 


Critical Care Medicine (arr.) Senett 
Extramural Anesthesiology Elective (arr.) 


Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 


Chair A.L. Goldstein 


101 


11] 


201 


270 


280 


290- 9] 
502 


503 


800 


Chemistry for Health Sciences Students (2) Staff 
For students in health sciences programs. Basic concepts of general and organic 
chemistry 

Biochemistry for Health Sciences Students (4) Walker 
For students in health sciences programs. Basic concepts of biochemistry and their 
relation to health sciences 

Medical Biochemistry (8) Walker and Staff 
Required for medical students. Lecture and laboratory; emphasis on basic princi 
ples and their relation to medicine 

Research Elective in Medical Biochemistry (arr. ) Walker 
For senior medical students. Research in areas currently under investigation in the 
department 

Bioenergetics (2) Staff 
Biochemical thermodynamics, oxidation-reduction processes, oxidative phos 
phorylation, photosynthesis, and chemisosmotic energy coupling. Prerequisite 
Bioc 201 or 221-22 

Nutrition (2) Walker and Staff 
Discussion of RDA, nitrogen balance, vitamins and minerals, diets, and other 
special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22 

Membrane-Associated Complex Lipids (1) Fishman 
Catabolism and biosynthesis of complex sphingolipids, inherited metabolic dis- 
eases associated with abnormal sphingolipid metabolism, membrane receptors for 
toxins and hormones, and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 
Biochemistry and Cell Biology of the Immune Response (2) Naylor and Staff 
Biochemical aspects of the immune response at the molecular and cellular level 
Modern experimental approaches to immunology and cell biology. Prerequisite 
Bioc 221-22 and Micr 229, or permission of instructor 

Neurochemistry (2) Moody and Staff 
Molecular structure and function of nerve tissue, intra- and interneuronal commu 
nication mechanisms, biochemistry of various brain dysfunctions, and other spe 
cial topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22 

Extramural Biochemistry Elective (arr. ) 

Molecular Biology of Oncogenes (arr.) Kumar 
Directed readings on current research work in recombinant DNA and the applica- 
tion of gene cloning in the understanding of selected clinical disorders 
Readings in Immunology (3) Goldstein 
Directed readings in immunochemistry, immunobiology, tumor immunology, and 
basic and clinical cellular immunology. May be repeated for credit 


Summer Remedial: Biochemistry (8) 


Computer Medicine 


Inte»; 5 S ? 
terim Chair TE. Piemme 


201 


Theory of Medicine (1) Yamamoto 
Theoretical constructs implicit in the practice of medicine, with emphasis on 
decision theory. Other topics include the nature, origin, and organization of 
medical knowledge, focusing on statistical reasoning 

Introduction to Interactive Computing (1) Orthner and Staff 
Introduction to PC-based interactive computing and software packages for applica- 
tions such as word processing, spreadsheets, database management, telecom 
munications, and electronic mail. Basic elements of computer programming. Suc 
cessful completion of this course will satisfy the medical computing competency 
requirements for first- and second-year medical students. Enrollment limited 
Open to nonmedical students with permission of instructor. 
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253 Medical Computing (1) 


Yamamoto 
Aspects of computer use, includin 


8 preparation and execution of programs that 

involve clinical or research applications, such as ECG analysis, medic al file manage 
ment, mathematical modeling, and managerial computing 

353 Medical Computing (arr. ) 


Piemme and Staf 
For senior medical students 


an 
Aspects of computer use, inc luding preparation “CG 
F J 
execution of programs that involve clinical or research applications, such as E 
analysis, medical file management, mathematical modeling, data processing, 4! 


I 1 on 
managerial computing. Tutorial or classroom | instruction, depending í 
enrollment 


390-91 Extramural Computer Medicine Elective (arr.) ; 
502 Mathematical Models and Decision Theory (3) Yamamoto 
For senior medical students Systematic review of r 
approaches to medical decision analysis and re 

mation. Models deal with physiological systen 


rithms and with formulation of medic 
prognosis 


mathematical and ce xmputation?" 
presentations of biomedical infor 
1s in heuristic and decision alg? 
al information for automated diagnosis ane 


Dermatology 


Chair M.L. Elgart 


380 Dermatology Clinic (arr.) Elgart and r 
381 Dermatology Clinic (arr.) Mitchel! 

Group Health Association 
382 Dermatology Clinic (arr) 


staff 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center 


James anc 


385 Dermatology in General Medicine (arr.) Nigra and safi 
Washington Hospital Center staff 

386 Private Office Practice (arr.) Bes: ns 

387 Introduction to Dermatopathology (arr.) williar 


390—92 Extramural Dermatology Elective (arr.) 


Emergency Medicine 


Chair M.S. Smith 


10 Introduction to Prehospital Clinical Medicine (5) Warner, Lue 
Explores, through lectures and simulation exercises, the role and responsibi pe^ 
of the emergency medical technician/ambulance (EMT/A) Patient assess 
basic life support, hemorrhage control, bandaging, splinting, and extrication te on 

niques. Observation of emergency care delivery in a local setting Certifica 

training in cardiopulmonary resuscitation Upon successful completion, ihe: 
dent is eligible to take the national registry EMT/A examination „dike 
11 EMT/A Review (2) DeAtley, Ling 
Review of information and skills for the emergency medical technician prepa 
to take a state recertification examination. Includes CPR certification, BORS or 
MAST training. Prerequisite: current EMT/A certification and EMed 10 © 
equivalent staff 

12 Preliminary Emergency Care (2) p sorta 
Classroom and laboratory instruction that follows the Department of Transi CPR, 
tion's first-responder course guidelines. Topics include airway management, yt 
hemorrhage control, bandaging, and splinting. Upon successful completion, 
student is eligible to take a state first-responder certification examination staff 

13 First-Responder Review (2) -— state 
Review of information and skills for the first-responder preparing to take ? first 
recertification examination. Includes CPR certification Prerequisite: current 
responder certification and EMed 12 or equivalent schottke 

18 Emergency Medical Services and the Health Care System (3) "Service 
Organization and management of emergency medical services systems he 
delivery methods, the relationship of emergency medical services to the O 
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health care system, and the roles of federal, state, and local governments and the 
private sector in delivery of emergency care. Prerequisite: EMed 180 or equivalent 


20 Management Communication Skills (3) DeAtley 


Development of skills in report and proposal writing, record keeping, and oral 
presentation 

Design of Emergency Medical Services Communication Systems (3) Schottke 
Introduction to communication networks in the emergency medical services 
system, including communication systems design, dispatch protocols, triage, and 
procedures for multiple-casualty incidents 

Management of Emergency Services (3) Schottke 
Principles of personnel management and processes that contribute to the effective 
ness of an organization. Topics include manpower training and use, resource 
allocation, vehicular design, and equipment purchase 

Health and Safety Legislation (3) Schottke 
Survey of the methods used to develop health and safety legislation, including the 
roles of federal, state, and local governments. Implications of such legislation for 
industry, the medical community, and the public 

Legal Aspects of Emergency Management (3) DeAtley 
Legal issues in the delivery of emergency medical services, including abandon- 
ment, malpractice, negligence, patient consent, the Freedom of Information and 
Privacy Acts, the Good Samaritan law, protocol deviation, record keeping, patient 
refusal of services, and medical control. Emergency medicine legislation and 
recent court decisions 

Prehospital Advanced Life Support I (5) Staff 
Role and responsibilities of the emergency medical technician/paramedic, includ 
ing medical history and physical assessment techniques, pathophysiology, and 
management of shock, cardiac, respiratory, neurological, and gastrointestinal 
emergencies. Overview of emergency medical services communication systems 
Students are assigned to work in local emergency departments and ride with area 
paramedics. Laboratory sessions in patient assessment, advanced airway manage- 
ment, defibrillation, intravenous techniques, and IM/SQ injections. Prerequisite 
EMed 10; concurrent registration: EMed 65 

Prehospital Advanced Life Support II (5) Staff 
Assessment and management of emergencies in obstetrics, gynecology, trauma, 
pediatrics, adolescent medicine, and geriatrics. Prerequisite: EMed 10; concurrent 
registration: EMed 66 

Paramedic Skills I (1) Staff 
Presentation of trauma management skills outlined in PHILS/BTLS course. Prereq 
uisite: permission of instructor 

Paramedic Skills II (1) Staff 
Presentation of cardiac emergency management skills outlined in the American 
Heart Association's ACLS course. Lecture and laboratory. Prerequisite: permission 
of instructor. 

5 Prehospital Clinical Practicum I (9) Staff 
Students rotate through a variety of clinical sites, including critical care units, 
operating rooms, renal dialysis departments, and mobile intensive care units 
Concurrent registration: EMed 61 

Prehospital Clinical Practicum II (9) Staff 
Students rotate through a variety of clinical sites, including critical care units, burn 
units, labor and delivery rooms, and mobile intensive care units. Concurrent 


registration: EMed 62 
7 Extrication and Rescue Techniques (3) Staff 
Techniques used in gaining access to and evacuating the injured. Vehicular acci 
dent extrication, high-rise and water rescue, electrical emergencies, and use of 
rc pes 

Arrhythmia Recognition for Emergency Clinicians (1) Warner 
Fundamentals of electrocardiography and interpretation of basic ECG patterns 
Common errors in taking and reading ECGs, with emphasis on identification of 
normal and abnormal wave patterns. Effects of drugs and electrolyte imbalance on 
ECG patterns 

Current Trends and Practices in Prehospital Clinical Medicine (1) Staff 
Based on a review of monthly video journals, covering such topics as patient 
assessment techniques, current treatment modalities, disaster medicine, legal 
issues, and controversies in EMS. Admission by permission of instructor 


OO — —: 
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100 Educational Planning and Assessment for Emergency Managers (3) Deatle} 
Theories and principles of learning and teaching, including development of effec 
tive course objectives, lecture outlines, and examinations 

110 Stress Management (3) Schottke 
Impact of stress and burnout on emergency personnel. Causes and effects of stress 
short-term stress counseling techniques, effective coping mechanisms, and time 
management skills er 

115 Emergency Management Information Systems (3) Sul 
Introduction to the use and application of micr« computers in emergency medica 
services. Basic programming c ncepts, comparison of computer-assisted systems 
use of microcomputers in inventory c trol, performance evaluation, and € 
source allocation. Prerequisite: Educ 180 or equivalent 

140—41 Analysis of Emergency Medical Services Systems (3-3) = 
Planning and evaluation of emergency medical services, using various analytic? 
models to examine the components of an emergency medical services syste™ 
Prerequisite: EMed 18, 40 f 

150 Disaster Management and Planning (3) peAtley 

Planning for and management of multiple-casualty incidents in the prehospital an 
hospital environment, including development of response plans, triage, medic 
evacuation procedures, communications, roles of government and the private 
sector, terrorism, and medical care for mass gatherings f 
151 Medical Management of Hazardous-Materials Incidents (3) DeAtle} 
Hazardous materials and their risks Identification of hazardous materials ane 
related problems, precautions in approaching the contaminated patient, protective 
clothing, decontamination, and management of selected hazards. Prerequisit® 
EMed 10 or equivalent af 
160 Financing Emergency Medical Services Systems (3) a 

Designed to provide financial skills needed by managers of emergency medica! 

services systems. Budget planning, preparation, and control: billing and coll 
tions; third-party reimbursements; financial reports; financial aspects of gra? 
preparation; responding to RFPs. Prerequisite: Accy 51, EMed 40, SMPP 51. aff 

Introduction to Safety and Occupational Health (3) eo 

Overview of the safety movement. Economic impact of accident-related losses er 

methods of reducing such losses. Roles of safety and occupational health ! 
minimizing risks and losses aff 

171 Environmental Aspects of Safety and Occupational Health (3) ot of 

Health and safety concerns related to we rkplaces and equipment. Examination ‘ 

environmental conditions conducive to accidents and methods for monitoring 

these conditions staff 

172 Accident Prevention (3) ive 

Overview of accident prevention and loss control. Intre duction to comprehens! 

safety concepts and methodology Prerequisite: EMed 170 staff 

173 Assessment of Accident Risks (3) Ai 

Methods of obtaining, recording, and analyzing information related to causes 
accidents in the community Prerequisite: EMed 170, 171, 172 staff 

5 Ethics in Emergency Management (3) pui 


Ethical issues pertaining to prehospital care and administrative practice "d 
include "do not resuscitate" orders: medical and religious conflicts; access 
medical care; and the impaired provider. Prerequisite: EMed 18 ley 
180 Leadership Skills (3) De 
Development of skills in listening, delegation of responsibilities, discipline, * 
decision making 
181 Integrated Emergency Management (3) f an 
Identification of agencies involved in disaster response and development O 
integrated emergency management system Prerequisite: EMed 150. staff 
182 Public Education and Media Relations (3) 
The role of the media in emergency medical services explored through cla: “dia 
discussion with media representatives. Advantages and disadvantages Of pee 
coverage. Methodologies for public education about emergency medical serv pe r 
183 Office Management (2) «uenerit 
Setup and management of an office, including establishment of filing Syst 


-elations, 49° 
selection of office equipment, communication techniques, public relation 
marketing 


17( 


staff 


ssroom 
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185 Emergency Management Research Design (3) Staff 
Basic principles and methods of data collection, analysis, and reporting. A research 
project is required. Prerequisite EMed 18; concurrent registration: Stat 51 

190 Seminar: Advanced Topics in Emergency Management (3) Staff 
Management issues, such as labor relations, c Jllective bargaining, contract negotia 
tion, financing, and formulation of public policy. Prerequisite: permission of 


instructor. 

199 Independent Study (3) 
Individual research project in 
graduate seniors with permission of program faculty 

200 Emergency Management Administrative Internship (8) DeAtley 
The student is assigned to a local emergency medical service agency to assist in the 
administration of its health care delivery program. Opportunity to evaluate health 
care service delivery and to devise protocols and regulations 

201 Cardiopulmonary Resuscitation Practicum (0) DeAtley and Staff 
Mechanical skills for providing basic cardiac life support ( BCLS). Upon completion 
of EMed 201 and 230, the student receives BCLS certification 

230 Emergency Medicine I (2) DeAtley, Scott 
Required course for first-year medical students. Lectures, demonstrations, and 
practice sessions on basic prehospital assessment and stabilization. Upon comple- 
tion of EMed 201 and 230, the student receives BCLS certification 

231 Emergency Medicine II (1) DeAtley and Staff 
Elective supplement to and expansion of EMed 230. The student is expected to 
develop proficiency equivalent to that of an emergency medical technician. Oppor 
tunities to spend time on a basic life support ambulance or a mobile intensive care 
unit. The student will receive BCLS certification after successful completion of the 
course. Prerequisite: EMed 230 

302 Emergency Medicine (3) Scott and Staff 
Required for senior medical students. Rotating clinical shifts in the emergency unit 
of the University Hospital under supervision of the faculty and residents of the 

nt of Emergency Medicine. Videotaped lectures, daily student confer- 

ation with ten required clinical shifts 
ations in emergency medicine 


Staff 
an area relevant to emergency medicine. For under- 


Departme 
ences, and required readings. Two-week rot 
This course is prerequisite to all elective rot 


311 Emergency Medicine (arr.) Scott 
Holy Cross Hospital 

312 Emergency Medicine (arr.) Scott 

313 Emergency Medicine (arr.) Eastaugh 
Providence Hospital 

Scott 


314 Emergency Medicine (arr.) 
Alexandria Hospital 

320 Comparative Emergency Medical Services Systems (arr.) Adams, Hunt 
Time is divided among EMS systems in the District of Columbia, Montgomery 
County, and Fairfax County 

340 Emergency Medicine Research (5) 

350 Wound Management (arr.) 

390-93 Extramural Emergency Medicine Elective (arr.) 

501 Injury Epidemiology and Control (arr.) 

502 Clinical Toxicology (arr.) 


Rosenthal 
Ghezzi, Roth 


Shesser and Staff 
Scott and Staff 


Health Care Sciences 


Chair | G. Pawlson 


Cours 
Ourses numbered 10 to 96 are open only to military personnel in off-campus 


ealth sciences programs. 


10 Anatomy and Physiology (3) Staff 
Study of the human body Etiology, arthrology, myology, hematology, immunology. 
Circulatory, respiratory, digestive, endocrine, excretory, nervous, and reproduc- 


tive systems 
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ij 
11 Applied Anatomy and Physiology (4) Stal 
Application of anatomical and physiological principles. Control of hemorrhágr: 

methods of resuscitation, management of shock, relief of pain. Physical examine 


h 
uon, nutrition, fluid and electrolyte balance, respiratory conditic ns, childbirth 
12 Mathematics for Health Providers (2) Stan 


" " ect ol 
Provides a basis for understanding the equations used to calculate the effect € 


undersea pressure on the human bodv and the 
these calculations to appropriate therapy, suct 
treatment Saf 
15 Pharmacology and Toxicology (arr.) ota 


Pharmaceutical mathematics. terminology, preparations, 


sio 

compounding, pus 

logical action and potential toxic reactions of certain drugs, legal aspects of drug 
regulations 


Clinical Laboratory Techniques and Procedures (arr ) suf 
Laboratory procedures used in basic health maintenance. Use of microscope 
complete blood count, acid-fast stain, 
card test, coagulation and blee 
20 Radiation Biology (2) Xv 
Effects of ionizing radiation on various cells, tissues, organs, and the human be E 
as an integrated unit. Organic and inorganic molecules; the human immune e 
tem; possible genetic effects and long- and short-term effects of radiation Histo 
and use of radiation therapy, including therapy modalities, classification of ne 
plasms, types of therapy units, and treatments. saff 
21 Health Physics (4) -— 
Concepts of radioactivity, including beta decay, isometric transmissions, cies 
capture, internal transition, alpha decay, the auger effect, isot pic half-life, secu” 
and transient equilibrium, artifici 
ing of statistics 


staft 
Introduction to Epidemiology (1) - 


Study of common communicable diseases, immunologic factors, and procedure 
Contact interviewing and reporting of communicable diseases m 
25 Management of Medical and Surgical Emergencies (7) ares 
Basic techniques used in treating life-threatening situations, Clinical procedure 
include cardi pulmonary resuscitation, hemorrhage control, minor surgical a 
cedures, and venous cutdowns. I dealing with drug overdose and treatment of acu 
medical problems staff 
26 Medical Diagnosis and Treatment (arr.) ut 
Introduction to the re 


oly 
information necessary to apf Y 
p AA. 

1 as drug dosage and other modes 


urinalysis, blood sedimentation rate, Rf 


ding time, blood grouping, blood typing staff 


-ount- 
al transmutations, nuclear reactions, and cou 


: ation o! 
cognition of clinical disease states and determinatio Re- 
appropriate diagnostic techniques, with emphasis on advanced technology 
view of therapeutic approaches. 


54 Techniques in Cardiac Resuscitation (2) - 
Basic cardiac life support techniques and skills needed in basic life supf 
instruction training staff 

66 Radiologic Fundamentals and Radiation Health (arr.) 'om- 

Basic concepts used in diagnosis of disease using radiologic equipment. “ ne 

monly used positions, degrees of X-ray penetration, protective measures peo 

tients and technologists. Safety techniques and acceptable units of radiation €XP 


- »rials, an 
sure. Review of NRC regulations, acce untability, records, receipt of mate rials, 
storage adi 

67 Disaster Sanitation (3) . 


Survey of nuclear, biological, and chemical hazards, with emphasis on detection 
protection of personnel, and related issues staff 
68 Environmental Sanitation (1) : living 
Study of environmental factors that cc ontribute to human health: food, water, li 
and working spaces, economics, and pest control staff 
5 Dental Fundamentals (2) “ad 
Overview of dental record screening, oral examination, X ray interpretatiom 
ministration of anesthesia, and dental, endodontal, and periodontal ect 
85 Alcohol and Drug Abuse (1 or 2) athe 
Types and magnitude of substance 
family, and treatment Staff 
87 Surface Radiation Health (3) Navy 
Sources of radiation and radiation se 


act Of 
abuse, ethical and medical issues, impact 


AUS 
rvices and programs available in the l 
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90 Occupational and Environmental Health (arr. ) Staff 
Basic environmental hazards, such as chemical and industrial exposure. Preven 
tion and treatment of exposure to toxic substances. On-site evaluation of safety 
hazards and unsafe practices in the workplace 

92 Medical Material Management (4) Staff 
Material management in the medical facility. Budgeting, purchasing, material 
receipt and inspection, inventory of equipment and supplies, controlled medici 
nals, stock record cards, surveys and adjustments, classes of plant property, prop- 
erty accountability, storage requirements 

93 Health Systems Administration I (arr.) Staff 
Health systems organization. General office procedures, standard subject identi 
fication codes, filing systems, records disposal, security of patient information, 
correspondence, procedural manuals 

94 Health Systems Administration II (4) Staff 
Planning office systems, procedures, environment, and location. Quality control, 
work measurement methods, authority and organizational relationships, princi- 
ples of office organization, employee supervision 

95 Records Management (6) Staff 
Health records management. Classification of personnel, pers nnel records, pro- 
motions, educational services, career development, personnel orientation, medi- 
cal care eligibility, patient data systems, statistical analysis 

96 Clinical Experience (arr.) Staff 
Supervised experience and research Practical application of principles studied in 
the classroom 

100 Clinical Medicine Review (5) Staff 
For students in the physician assistant program who fail to meet the minimum 
scholarship requirement in the core curriculum by the end of the clinical year. 
Prerequisite: permission of program director. 

101 Environmental Biostatistics (3) 

Statistical reasoning, collection of data, rates, incidence, and prevalence. General- 
ization of observations and use of measurement data. For off-campus students 

102 Food and Water Sanitation (3) Staff 
General characteristics of urban and rural water systems: treatment and distribu- 
tion, public bathing place sanitation, design and function of water treatment 
facilities. Dairy products and food sanitation: processing, Storing, and distributing 
food. Supervision and training of food industry personnel 

103 Academic Curriculum Tutorial (arr. ) Staff 
For students in the physician assistant program who fail to meet the requirement 
for satisfactory performance in one or more subject areas in the first-year curricu- 
lum. Prerequisite: permission of program director 

109 Human Behavior I (2) 
Basic knowledge of psychi 
ination as a tool of clinical 
with psychiatric patients 

111 Anatomy and Physiology I (4) 

Combines content on Anat 115 and Phyl 111. For off-campus students 

112 Anatomy and Physiology II (4) 

Continuation of HCS 111. For off-campus students 

113 Preventive Medicine and Epidemiology for Physician Assistants (2) Cawley 
Basic concepts of public health and epidemiology, with emphasis on those applica- 
ble to primary care practice. Topics include biostatistics and use of clinical epidem- 

iology in interpreting medical literature 

114 General Laboratory Medicine for Physician Assistant Students (2 to 4) Staff 

Basic theory, interpretation, and clinical-pathological correlations used in the 
clinical laboratory. Concentration on terminology, principles, and test-ordering 

d results with health and disease states. For off-campus students 


Killeen 
atry needed to enter clinical work Mental status exam- 
assessment. Approaches to understanding and working 


Staff 


Staff 


practices; associate 
only. 

115 Community Service Curriculum (3) Dunphy 
Required of all physician assistant students; designed to introduce the student to 
community-based services in the Washington metropolitan area. Students partici- 
pate at selected sites, for five to eight hours per month, over the last five semesters 


of the program 
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116 Medical Terminology (0) Killee? 
Autotutorial completed before entering the physician assistant program. Termino" 
ogy and vocabulary basic to all areas of medical science, hospital service, and allie 
health specialties uff 

119 The Physician Assistant Role in Modern Health Care (2) sal 
The role of physician assistants in health care delivery, with emphasis on determi 
nants of health, organizational forces in the health care system, health policy an 
health financing issues, medical ethics, and legal and economic aspects of t e 
health professions aff 

120 Biochemistry for Health Sciences Students (2 to 6) ot í 
Basic concepts of biochemistry and their relation to the health sciences field. FO 
off-campus students aff 

121 Microbiology for Health Sciences Students (2 to 4) a 
Basic concepts of microbiology and principles of microbial defense. Study ? 
microorganisms of medical importance. For off-campus students 

122 Public Health Microbiology (3) » 
Application of basic microbiology, general principles of immunology and virology) 
development of a surveillance protocol for nosocomial infection. For off-camp" 
students ` 

125 Manifestations of Disease (5) Johnson 
Interdisciplinary course in the theory of medicine using an organ system - 
proach. Clinical findings and pathophysiology for a wide spectrum of disease 
Diagnosis and management of diseases in a variety of medical and surgical $ i 
cialties. Prerequisite: Anat 115, Phyl 111. Open to graduate students with perm" 
sion of instructor. 


126 Clinical Approach to Diagnosis (arr.) s 
Equips the student with the basic skills needed to recognize clinical symptoms an 
arrive at a provisional diagnosis. For off-campus students cuff 

127 Clinical Medicine I (arr.) , 


Introduction to the recognition of the clinical disease state, integrating knowledge 
acquired in the basic sciences. For off-campus students staff 
128 Clinical Medicine II (arr.) porr 
Continuation of HCS 127, with emphasis on advanced technology used in diagno 
and review of the therapeutic approach. Prerequisite: HCS 127. For off-camp™ 
students staff 
129 Clinical Medicine III (arr.) l pe 
Continuation of HCS 128. For off-campus students only Interdisciplinary cours 
using an organ systems approach to the symptoms, diagnosis, and treatme 


encountered in a variety of disease states. Prerequisite: HCS 128 staff 
130 Pathological Mechanisms of Disease (arr.) | dis 
Basic terms and concepts of pathology; infectious diseases and fundamenta 


ease processes. Includes pathogenesis and dynamics of disease; causation, e— 
tion, and morphology of pathological changes in common diseases of each Org 
system. For off-campus students only 
131 Human Behavior II (2) 
Continuation of HCS 109 
133 Introduction to Clinical Assessment (arr.) in- 
Clinical interviewing and physical examination. The student should attain a beg 
ner's level of clinical competence. For off-campus students 
134 Clinical Assessment (2 to 4) j 
Patient interviewing and physical examination, including integration of da ‘oat 
tained from the newer and more sophisticated modes of diagnostic techno r 
137 Issues in Health Care (1) d gov 
Practitioner—patient interaction and the roles of law, ethics, economics, and ? 
ernment in the health care system -herrick 
140 Clinical Decision Making (2) She reta- 
Methodological approach to clinical problem solving, with emphasis on inter? at 
tion of patient histories, physical examinations, laboratory results, and X- Stu- 
Selection of appropriate pharmacological and nonpharmacological therapies y 10 
dents assist in analysis of clinical cases under faculty supervision and en 
evaluate symptoms in relation to pathophysiological changes. Open to grac 
students with permission of instructor. 


staff 


staff 


Staff 
ta ob- 


end 
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143 Nurse Practitioner Seminar I (2) Johnson 
Current developments in the role of the nurse practitioner, including discussion of 
reimbursement, nurse practice acts, liability coverage, malpractice, and role 
delineation 

144 Nurse Practitioner Seminar II (3) Johnson 
Health promotion and disease prevention, with emphasis on developing strategies 
for particular populations using an epidemiologic approach 

145 Topics in Pediatrics (1) 

Topics covered include growth and development, 
tory infections, asthma, and abdominal disorders 

146 Topics in Emergency Medicine for Physician Assistants (arr ) Staff 
Evaluation and treatment of the patient with an urgent problem. Review of signs 
and symptoms, accompanying physical findings, and methods for diagnosis and 
treatment of a spectrum of emergent illnesses. Development of skills used in the 
clinical year, including suturing, gowning and gloving, CPR and ACLS certification, 
cast application, intubation, and catheterization. 

147 Introduction to Radiology (1 or 2) Staff 
Principles and language of radiologic imaging. Radiologic anatomy. Development 
of a systematic approach to radiology. Normal and abnormal radiological findings. 

148 Introduction to Electrocardiography (1) Staff 
Fundamentals of electrocardiography and interpretation of basic ECG patterns 
Common errors in taking and reading ECGs, with emphasis on identification of 
normal and abnormal wave patterns. Effects of drugs and electrolyte imbalance on 


ECG patterns 
151 Clinical Pharmacology (arr.) Staff 
Appropriate uses of medication and various treatment modalities. Dosages, ac- 


tions, routes of administration, indications, and contraindications. Advantages, 


disadvantages, and reasons for selecting the drug of choice or an alternative. 
153 Gynecology Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) Adams 

Elective rotation for nurse practitioner students. Management of gynecological 

problems in ambulatory setting 


154 Clinical Geriatrics (arr.) 
Required rotation for nurse practitioner students. Students develop individual 


study and learning objectives in conjunction with their faculty advisers 

157 Primary Care Preceptorship: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) Adams 
Required four-week rotation for nurse practitioner students. All aspects of patient 
management in ambulatory setting 

158 Cardiothoracic Medicine Elective for Physician Assistants (4) Sorenson 
Elective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty approval. Under the 
supervision of the preceptor, students assist in the care of patients with problems 
commonly seen in this specialty and learn to collect and integrate information on 


these patients. 
159 Dermatology Elective for Phy 


Staff 
child safety, common respira- 


Adams 


sician Assistants (4) Sorenson 
Elective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty approval. Under the 
supervision of the preceptor, students assist in the care of patients with problems 
commonly seen in this specialty and learn to collect and integrate information on 


these patients. 
Sorenson 


160 Medical Inpatient (5) 
Six-week rotation in which the student learns to collect and integrate information 


on the medical problems of patients who have been admitted to the hospital. The 
| team under the supervision of the medical resident or 


student is part of a medica 
attending physician and is on regular call Attendance is required at all work 


rounds, lectures, and conferences 
Staff 


161 Sports Medicine for Physician Assistants (arr.) 
Four-week rotation in the theory and practice of diagnosis, treatment, rehabilita- 


tion, and prevention of sports-related injuries For off-campus students 


163 Medical Outpatient (5) Sorenson 
Six-week rotation in which the student learns to collect and integrate information 
on the various medical problems encountered in the ambulatory setting, such as 
an outpatient clinic, an HMO, or acommunity health center Emphasis on differen- 
tial diagnosis, patient management, and preventive medicine. The student is part of 


a health care team under a physician's supervision. 
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165 Medical Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) Sorenson 
Elective rotation for nurse practitioner students, arranged with approval of advisor 
Aspects of specialty patient management in ambulatory setting 

166 Surgical Inpatient (5) Sorenson 
Six-week rotation in which the student learns to collect and integrate inf rmation 
on admitted surgical patients and gains experience in their pre- and post-operative 
management. Students assist during operative and ward procedures and function 
as part of the surgical team under a physician's supervision e 

168 Urology for Physician Assistants (arr.) Staff 
Four-week rotation in which students integrate information on diagnosis and 
treatment of urologic conditions. For off-campus students only 

169 Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Sorenson 
Six-week rotation in which the student learns to collect and integrate information 
on obstetrical and gynecological patients. Students assist in « outpatient gynecologt 
cal and inpatient obstetrical practice as part of the health care team under a phy 
sician's supervision 


170 Obstetrics and Gynecology: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) Adams 
Elective rotation for nurse practitioner students. Students develop individual study 
and learning objectives in conjunction with their faculty advisors , 
171 Pediatric Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) Adams 
Elective rotation for nurse practitioner students. Ambulatory pediatric practice 
172 Pediatric Outpatient (5) Sorenson 


Six-week rotation in which the student learns to collect and integrate information 
about the medical problems of the pediatric outpatient, under the direction ota 
pediatrician. Normal growth and development, pediatric history and physica 
examination, and management of common pediatric illnesses : 
173 Special Projects Elective for PA/MPH Students (4) Cawley 
Elective preceptorship/practicum experience for students in the combined Physr 
cian Assistanu/Master of Public Health Program. With faculty approval and precep 
tor supervision, students select and complete a project spanning clinical and/ol 
research activities; special emphasis on public health and preventive medicine. 
174 Primary Care (5) i 
Required rotation for off-campus allied health students. All aspects of primary caf 
medicine. Hospital rounds with attending physicians " 
175 Primary Care Preceptorship (arr.) Sorenson 
Seven-week experience in which the student functions as a physician assistant in‘ 
primary care setting. Appropriate primary care areas include pediatrics, interna 
medicine, family practice, and emergency medicine i 
Emergency Medicine Elective for Physician Assistants (4) Soren a 
Elective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty approval. Under "- 
supervision of the preceptor, students assist in the care of patients with problent 
commonly seen in this specialty and learn to collect and integrate information Q 
these patients n 
General Medicine Elective for Physician Assistants (4) Soren 
Elective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty approval. Undet p 
supervision of the preceptor, students assist in the care of patients with problent 
commonly seen in this specialty and learn to collect and integrate information * 
these patients [ 2n 
178 Emergency Medicine (5) So 
Rotation in which the student learns to collect and integrate information : 
patients in an emergency room. Experience with a variety of emergency situato, 
through rotating shifts. The student functions as part of the emergency medic 
team under the supervision of a physician dams 
179 Emergency Medicine: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) A " e 
Rotation for nurse practitioner students. Medical and surgical emergency manag 
ment problems 
180 Practicum in Environmental Health (arr.) S 
Supervised fieldwork. Food service, housing, water, sewage and solid waste i 
infectious diseases. Occupational health problems. Reports and c mnference f 


J 


177 


staff 
nd 


181-82 Introduction to Environmental Science (3-3) 


distribu 


General characteristics of urban and rural water systems: treatment and tment 


tion, public bathing place sanitation, design and function of water trea dis- 
TON d : Tero ant and GF 
facilities. Recognition and control of environmental pollution. Treatment an 
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] sanitation: processing, storage, and distribution 
or off-campus students 
Statt 


posal of human wastes Fooc 
Effects of major pollutants on pe yple. Radiological safety F 
183 Introduction to Industrial Hygiene (3) 
Chemical hazards: diseases caused by chemical exposure, toxic dust, metal fumes 
and vapor, gases and organic « ympounds. Physical hazards: biological effects of 
low and high temperatures, radiation (electromagnetic, ultravic let, ionizing), illu 
mination, sound, pressure, and atmospheric pollution For off-campus students 
184 Public Health Organization and Administration (3) Staff 
Public health activities, organization, and philosophy. Vital statistics, laboratory 
services, education, nursing, and social services. Administrative considerations, 
including g yvernmental aspects, fiscal management, personnel factors, and public 
relations in public health organizations For off-campus students 
185 Environmental Impact and the Law (3) 
Rationale for environmental impact statements and government agencies respons! 
ble for these statements. Current statutes and regulations pertaining to the environ- 


ment. For off-campus students 
186 Orthopaedics Elective for Physician Assistants (4) 
Elective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty approval. Under the 
preceptor, students assist In the care of patients with problems 


supervision of the 
commonly seen in this specialty and learn to collect and integrate information on 


these patients. 
187 Radiology Elective for Physician Assistants (4) Sorenson 
Elective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty approval. Under the 
supervision of the preceptor, students assist in the care of patients with problems 
commonly seen in this specialty and learn to collect and integrate information on 


these patients 
188 Shock Trauma Elective for Physician Assistan 
Elective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty approval. Under the 
receptor, students assist in the care of patients with problems 
his specialty and learn to collect and integrate information on 


Staff 


Sorenson 


ts (4) Sorenson 


supervision of the p 
commonly seen in t 
these patients. 

189 Alcohol Rehabilitation Unit (arr.) Staff 
Psychological and therapeutic appro: 
with alcohol-related disturbances For off-car 

190 Dermatology (1 or 2) 

Clinical assessment of common dermatologic conditions found in the ambulatory 
care setting. For off-campus students. 

191 Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat (arr. ) Staff 
Diagnostic and therapeutic approac 
throat. For off-campus students 

192 Orthopaedics (arr. ) Staff 
Diagnosis and treatment of common ort 
care setting. For off-campus students 


193 Clinical Aspects of Aging (2) ; 
Common clinical problems of the elderly. Discussion of the demography, etiology, 


pathophysiology, diagnostics, and management of select problems. Health mainte- 
nance concepts. Issues concerning health policy and the aged 
194 Practicum in Gerontology and Geriatric Care (arr. ) Staff 
Supervised fieldwork with the elderly or in administration and planning for the 
elderly. Offered in cooperation with other schools and departments of the Univer- 
sity. For medical students and for undergraduate and graduate students in the 


social sciences and health services administration 


195 Ophthalmology (arr.) 
Recognition and management of common ¢ 
of thorough ophthalmologic exams (excluc 
eye care. For off-campus students 

196 issues in American Health Care (arr ) Povar 
Fieldwork combined with academic study of the health care system and its prob- 
lems: cost, quality of care, delivery of care, ethical issues, health education, con- 
sumer issues. Field placements ( 12 to 20 hours per week) in appropriate health- 
related activities. Admission by permission of instructor. Undergraduate students 


only 


aches to care and rehabilitation of patients 


mpus students 
Staff 


hes to diseases of the eyes, ears, nose, and 


hopaedic problems found in the primary 


Johnson 


Staff 
yphthalmologic problems. Performance 
ling refraction) and provision € X routine 
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197 Current Issues in Bioethics (1) stafi 
Interdisciplinary approach to problems of bioethics. Presentations by physicians, 
nurses, lawyers, economists, philosophers, and health care administrators. 

198 Psychiatry (4) Sorenson 
Four-week rotation in which the student learns to collect and integrate information 
on psychiatric patients. The student is part of the therapeutic community an 
assists in identification and treatment of the psychiatric patient : 

199 Independent Study (arr.) suf 

Required rotation in an area of study chosen by the student and approved by the 

faculty. Students develop learning objectives in conjunction with their faculty 

advisors 

Practicum in Geriatric Care (1) McConnell 

Geriatric assessment, including interviewing, physical exam, and functional assess 

ment in outpatient and institutional settings. Participation in home visits an 

interdisciplinary seminars A. 

205 Diagnosis and Management of Health Deviations (5) Johnson, a 
Common health deviations of adults, with emphasis on the normal physiologic 
and pathophysiological aspects of systems functioning. The systematic assessment 
and management of health deviations that form the foundation of clinical decision 
making for adult/gerontological nurse practitioners in primary care. Primarily fof 
students in the graduate program in primary care nursing offered in collaboration 
with George Mason University V. 

206 Clinical Decision Making (2) Poval 
Methodological approach to clinical problem solving, with emphasis on interpret 
tion of patient histories, physical examinations, laboratory results, and radiographs 
Selection of appropriate pharmacok gical and nonpharmacological therapies " 

tient education, counseling, and referral. Students assist in analy sis of clinical o 

under faculty supervision and learn to evaluate sv mptoms in relation to patho 

physiological changes. Primarily for students in the graduate program in prima? 
care nursing offered in collaboration with George Mason University. aff 

Practicum in Advanced Health Assessment (arr.) - 

Application of advanced health-assessment and clinical decision-making -— 

with emphasis on the collection of data needed to make a comprehensive hea $ 

assessment. Students work with adult patients in primary care settings ua ni 
faculty supervision. Primarily for students in the graduate program in primary Cá 

nursing offered in collaboration with George Mason University n 

208 Clinical Experience in Urban Health Care (1) Bargman? 

An introduction to the clinical environment for increased awareness of health da 
issues. Students take part in a variety of clinical activities, including venopuncture; 
laboratory work, and history taking in an urban clinic for medically underserv™ 
individuals an 

32 Studying a Study: Methods for Reading the Medical Literature (1) Riegelm® 

Required course for first-year medical students Principles of analyzing medii 
journal articles, with emphasis on nonmathematical epidemiology and biostati* 
cal principles and illustrations of errors that can occur in research articles an 

233 Epidemiology and Medical Decision Making (1) Riegel 
Required course for second-year medical students. Princ iples of epidemiology 4 d 
diagnostic testing. Rates of disease, assessment of risk and disease causation, ^, 
concepts of reproducibility, range of normal, sensitivity, and specificity: Cas 
studies in epidemiology and introduction to diagnostic decision analysis 

301 Clerkship in Primary Care (8) ings 
Required for third-year medical students. Care of patients in ambulatory setting i 
including the George Washington University Health Plan (HMO), emerge. 
room, and office practices of internists, pediatricians, and family practition 
Emphasis on specialty areas that contribute to a physician's capacity to care sh- 
common minor illnesses: orthopaedics, otolaryngology, dermatology, and yd 
thalmology. Participation with District of Columbia Fire I epartment in respon” 

1 - year. 
to ambulance calls. Six-week elective periods throughout the academic ur wi 

350 Ambulatory Health Care Research (arr.) d 

eet - ~ callenberg 

560 Family Practice Preceptorship (arr.) Kalle berg 

361 Rural Family Practice Preceptorship (arr.) Kallenbe * 

Garrett County, Maryland, Medical Center 


0 


207 


N 


staff 


INTERDISCIPLINARY COURSES 
| 
362 Rural Family Practice Preceptorship (arr. ) Kallenberg 
Somersville, West Virginia, Hospital Family Practice Center 
363 Geriatric Medicine (arr. ) Elon and Staff 
Clinical experience at a congregate housing facility, outpatient practice, hospice, 
hospital home visits, and a long-term facility. Opportunity to supplement experi- 
ence with activity at senior centers and day care facilities 
369 Issues in Health Care (2) Povar 
Required for second-year medical students. Overview of issues such as the organi- 
zation of health care and the role of different professions, concerns of patients, the 
patient-practitioner relationship, and legal and ethical problems of medical prac 
tice. Individual and group projects, seminar discussions, and panel presentations 
by patients 
390-94 Extramural Health Care Sciences Elective (arr.) 
398 Advanced Clinical Experience in Primary Care (arr.) Fenton 
399 Supervised Experience in Ambulatory Health Care (5) Fenton 
400 Medical Decision Making (2) Schroth 
| Required course for all medical students Principles of decision-making and pre- 


ventive medicine based on analysis of rates of disease, risk factors, Causation, cost- 
effectiveness analysis, and decision analysis. Students choose in-depth case studies 


that illustrate principles of vaccine use, occupational—environmental health, or 


screening and prevention of complications of existing diseases 

502 Organization and Financing of Health Care (3) Birnbaum 
Structural and financial factors that shape health care delivery in the United States, 
with emphasis on the organizational provider, although the role of the individual 
provider is also addressed 

504 Medical Law for the Attending Physician (3) Fiscina and Staff 
Legal attempts to define professic ynal conduct under varying clinical circumstances 
Study of landmark cases and of the process used in the judicial system to analyze 
the reasonableness of professional conduct 

505 Biomedical Ethics (5) Glover and Associated Faculty 
An intensive course in ethics offered cooperatively with the medical schools at 
Georgetown, Howard, and Uniformed Services Universities. Subjects will be cho- 
sen from areas of current concern in the medical professions, including delineation 

formed consent, research issues, issues in 


of the physician and patient roles, ir 
practitioner's social responsibility, allocation 


death and dying, genetic counseling, f 
of scarce resources, and federal health policy 
506 Medical Humanities (arr.) Glover and Staff 
/ Students pursue an in-depth study of medicine as it relates to ethics, history, etc., as 
agreed by student and preceptor 


Interdisciplinary Courses 


First-year medical students are required to take Idis 212, administered by the 

partments of Anatomy and Physiology. Secc ynd-year students are required to take 
api nterdisciplinary program of study that includes Idis 30 1-2, Path 201-2, Phar 
wh -2, HCS 137, and Pchi 201. This program provides basic instruction in various 
Clinica] subjects and prepares students for clinical clerkships and electives in the 


third - 
Ird and fourth years. 


201 Seminar for Special Program Students (1) Staff 
An elective for students in the first year of the Doctor of Medicine special program 
Concentration on learning strategies to develop individual strengths. May be 


repeated for credit 


212 Neurobiology (3) 
Same as Anat/Phyl 212. Integrated survey of the structure and function of the 


human nervous system. Lecture, clinical demonstration, and laboratory: 
j 301-2 Introduction to Clinical Medicine (8-8) Staff 
One-year course. Integrated, organ oriented course, with emphasis on physical 
diagnosis. Basic instruction in child health and development, clinical problem 
solving, dermatology, gynecology, internal medicine (including subspecialties), 
neurology, obstetrics, ophthalmology, psy chiatry, radiology, and urology. Experi- 
ence in hospital-based physical diagnosis and history taking 


Staff 
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à 1 n . E - ee|hoed 
350 International Medical Experience in Third-World Service (arr.) Geelhoe 
800 Summer Remedial: Clinical Medicine (16) 

801 Summer Remedial: Neurobiology (3) 


Medicine 


Chair J.C. Rios 


201 Diagnostic Studies in Clinical Medicine (1) pon 
Didactic sessions on physiopathology and its correlation to laboratory studies 
practical sessions, and case problems related to the use of laboratory tests se 
other diagnostic procedures, with emphasis on decision making. Seconde? 
students only aff 

202 Introduction to Clinical Problem Solving (1) A 
Case illustrations of clinical reasoning, and the logic of medicine. Case sene 
tion parallels topics in Idis 301, Introduction to Clinical Medicine. Emphasis € 
pathophysiology of disease "hase 

250 Introduction to Occupational and Environmental Medicine (2) Quer 
Health effects of various occupational and environmental hazards and pollutant 
such as radiation, air and water pollution, toxic substances, and environment 
extremes. Perspectives of basic research, federal regulation, labor/manageme™ 
and the physician staff 

305 Inpatient Clerkship (10) , and 
Required for medical students. Comprehensive study of patients; history - 
physical examination; ward rounds, consultations, conferences, preceptorial aot 
ing, seminars. V.A. and University Hospitals and Washington Hospital Center Eig 
week periods throughout the academic year 


331 Hematology/Oncology (arr.) Siegel and €: 
332 Acting Internship in Medicine (5) S 
333 Acting Internship in Medicine (5) cur 
Washington Hospital Center ‘Connell 
334 Acting Internship in Medicine (5) O'Con 
V.A. Medical Center Dec 
335 Acting Internship in Medicine (arr.) Wisne 
Holy Cross Hospital staff 
336 Medical Intensive Care (5) Schwab and 5 
Washington Hospital Center. culty 
337 Senior Clerkship (5) Weiss and Associated Facut 
Providence Hospital chase 
338 Occupational and Environmental Medicine (arr.) . 
Washington Occupational Health Associates welch 
339 Occupational and Environmental Medicine (arr.) Rios 
340 Electrocardiography (arr.) Tauber 
348 Infectious Disease (5) 
National Naval Medical Center smith 
349 Infectious Disease (5) Levy, Curtin, vf 
Washington Hospital Center. d Staff 
350 Infectious Disease (arr.) Gordin ane + 
V.A. Medical Center. d staff 
351 Infectious Disease (arr.) Tuazon an Katz 
352 Cardiology (5) Ross 
354 Cardiology (5) wer 
356 Cardiology (arr.) Haider, MeY* 
Providence Hospital j Staff 
358 Cardiology (5) Lindsay an^ ` 
Washington Hospital Center. : (es 
359 Cardiology (5) i van Voorhe 
Washington Hospital Center. . and Staff 
360 Cardiology (5) Fletcher an 
V.A. Medical Center ow 
361 Cardiology (arr.) Diodati, BoP 


National Institutes of Health 


en 
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363 Medical Intensive Care and Coronary Care Unit (5) Carlson 
V.A. Medical Center 

364 Critical Care Medicine (arr. ) 

365 Critical Care Medicine (5) 
National Naval Medical Center. 

370 Endocrinology (arr. ) 
Providence Hospital 

372 Endocrinology (arr. ) 


Combs 
Gibson 


El-Khodary 


Ratner and Staff 


373 Endocrinology (arr.) Becker and Staff 
V.A. Medical Center 

375 Endocrinology Research (arr. ) Becker 
V.A. Medical Center. 

390-95 Extramural Internal Medicine Elective (arr. ) 

398 Pre-Operative Assessment and Consultative Medicine (5) Malakoff 

399 General Internal Medicine Inpatient Service (5) Malakoff 

403 Oncology (arr.) Krasnow 
V.A. Medical Center. 

Priebat 


405 Oncology (arr. ) 
Washington Hospital Center. Interdisciplinary conferences with V.A. Medical Cen- 


ter staff 
411 Gastroenterology/Cardiology/Pulmonary Medicine (5) Chang, Ramaswamy 
413 Gastroenterology (5) Fromm and Staff 
414 Gastroenterology (arr. ) Seeff 
V.A. Medical Center 
Gi ld 


415 Gastroenterology (arr.) 
Washington Hospital Center 
416 Gastroenterology (arr.) 
D.C. General Hospital 


Rudzki and Staff 


417 Gastroenterology (arr.) Kikendall 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center 
418 Gastroenterology (arr. ) Volpe 
National Naval Medical Center 
Gibbons 


419 Gastroenterology (arr.) 
Providence Hospital 

423 Gastroenterology (5) 

430 Hematology (arr.) 
V.A. Medical Center 

431 Hematology/Oncology (arr. ) 

434 Hematology/Oncology (arr.) 
Providence Hospital 

436 Hematology Research (arr.) 
V.A. Medical Center 

440 Pulmonary Medicine (arr.) 
V.A. Medical Center. 

44] Pulmonary Medicine (arr.) 
Providence Hospital 

442 Pulmonary Medicine (5) 

Washington Hospital Center 

Pulmonary Medicine (5) 


Trujillo, O'Kieffe 
Schechter and Staff 


Lessin and Staff 
Yoo 


Schechter and Staff 
Spagnolo and Staff 
Weiss 

Levit, Schwab, Friedman 


Spagnolo and Staff 


45] Rheumatology (5) White 

453 Rheumatology (arr.) Barth 
Washington Hospital Center. 

454 Pediatric Rheumatology and Orthopaedics (arr.) White and Staff 
Children's National Medical Center 

455 Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation (arr.) Levin 

456 Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation (arr. ) Duke 
Holy Cross Hospital 

460 Renal Medicine (arr.) Pierce 
Washington Hospital Center 

461 Renal Medicine (5) Bosch and Staff 

463 Diagnostic Laboratory Immunology (5) Phillips 


465 Renal Medicine (5) Jacobson 


Private office practice and hospital consultations 
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169 Renal Medicine (arr.) Ooi and staff 
V.A. Medical Center 

471 Allergy Clinic (arr.) smith 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center af 

172 Private Office Practice: Allergy Clinic (3) Barr and sul 
Combined elective with allergy clinic at University He spital, Walter Reed, and NIH. | 

494 Cancer Epidemiology (arr.) Levine 
National Institutes of Health 

499 Electrocardiography (1) Rios | 

501 Immunopathogenesis (3) Phillips 

502 Nutrition (3) Tziraki, Walker | 

503 Renal Physiology (3) Kimm | 

504 Clinical Toxicology and Occupational Medicine (arr.) welch 

505 Geographic Medicine and Tropical Disease (arr.) Tuazon 

506 International Health (arr.) Rios 

Microbiology and Immunology | 


Chair L.F. Affronti 


128 Microbiology for Health Sciences Students (2) ; sul 
Lecture course for students in health sciences programs. Basic concepts of mic" 
biology and principles of microbial defense. Study of micri organisms of medica 
importance 

129 Immunology: Introduction to Immunologic Fundamentals (3)  Affronti, i 
Lecture course for medical technology students; open to others Fundament? 
immunologic concepts. Serologic and immunologic procedures as applied 1 
clinical and research situations. Prerequisite: introductory courses in microbk 
ogy and chemistry (inorganic and organic), or permission of instructor 

201 Medical Microbiology (8) 4 
Required for medical students; open to qualified graduate students with per 
sion. Bacteria, rickettsiae, viruses, yeasts, mc Ids, protozoa, metazoa, and in 
nological concepts that relate to the health and disease of humans—cultul 
studies, methods of diagnosis, theories sich 

223 Antimicrobial Chemotherapy (1) wr 
For medical students. Lecture course. Selection, clinical applications, and m: Ki 
nism of action of various drugs and antibiotics used in the treatment of micro9 
infections. Prerequisite: Micr 201 

231 Immunobiology (1) Affronti, "- 

For medical students; open to graduate students. Lecture course. Study of pr 
nological functions of reticuloendothelial tissues, theories of autoimmunity, 8% " 
rejection, tumor immunity, delayed hypersensitivities, and immunogenetic* 
requisite: Micr 201 or 229 and permission of instructor 

2 Medical Parasitology (1) rau 

For medical students; open to graduate students. Lecture and laboratory = 
Life cycles, epidemiology, manifestations, pathology, diagnosis, treatment, od 
prevention of medically important protozoan and helminthic infections. LAD 

tory emphasizes recognition and identification of the etiok gic agents C 


silver 


staff 


Kind 


staff 


N 
v1 


ausing 


disease through the study of living and preserved specimens staff 

255 Clinical Virology (1) niple 
Elective course for medical students; open to graduate students General princ} or 
of virology, with emphasis on clinical situations. Prerequisite: Micr a 


equivalent 
282 Immunology (5) Affront " 
Selected problems in immunology. Library assignments, laboratory research, * 
term paper. rn osbury 
283 Virology (arr.) King - 
Selected problems related to the biok gy and biochemistry of viruses, W 
phasis on HIV and neurotr« )pic viruses 
290—91 Extramural Microbiology Elective (arr.) 
295 Special Topics in Microbiology (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit 


i and staf 
and 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 


295 Research in Microbiology (arr. ) Staff 


Content differs each time course is given. May be repeated for credit 
501 Molecular Biology of Viruses (arr. ) 

Selected problems related to the biology a 

emphasis on HIV and neurotropic viruses 
800 Summer Remedial: Microbiology (8) 


Kingsbury 
nd biochemistry of viruses, with special 


Affronti 


Neurological Surgery 
Chair E.R. Laws 
302 Clinical Clerkship in Neurosurgery (3) Laws 
Introduction to neurosurgery, emphasizing the neurological examination, diag 
ills the neuroscience course requirement 
Laws 
Pulliam 


nosis, and rudiments of treatment. Fulf 
380 Neurosurgery (5) 
382 Neurosurgery (5) 
National Naval Medical Center 
383 Pediatric Neurosurgery (arr. ) 
Children’s National Medical Center 
387 Neurosurgery (arr.) 
Washington Hospital Center 
390-92 Extramural Neurosurgery Elective (arr. ) 


Johnson 


Cooney 


Neurology 


Chair JJ. Kelly, Jr 


Mani and Staff 
logical examination taught thre ugh work-up of 
the anatomical localization of 


380 Clinical Neurology (arr. ) 
Expertise in performing the neuro 
new hospital and clinical patients, with emphasis on 
neurological symptomatology. Introduction to differential diagnosis. Familiariza 
tion with indications for neurological procedures (CT scanning, arteriography, 
myelography, evoked potentials, and EEG ). Lecture series rev iews the basic catego 
ries of neurological diseases 

383 Clinical Neurology (5) 

Walter Reed Army Medical Center 

384 Clinical Neurology (arr.) 

lo. Washington Hospital Center. 
330-94 Extramural Neurology Elective (arr. ) 

395 Neurology Research (arr. ) 
Washington Hospital Center. 


Gunderson 


Laureno 


Laureno 


Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Acting Chair J.W. Larsen, Jr 


303 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (10) Gindoff 
Required for medical students. Participation in all obstetrical and gynecological 
clinics, daily departmental conferences, and ward rounds. Eight-week periods 
throughout the academic year. University, Fairfax, and Holy Cross Hospitals 


376 Gynecologic Oncology (5) McGowan 


377 Cytogenetics and Prenatal Diagnosis of Birth Defects (arr. ) Larsen 

378 Reproductive Endocrinology and Infertility (arr. ) Stillman 

379 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (arr.) Rothman 
Alexandria Hospital 

380 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (arr.) Gahres, Radice 
| Alexandria Hospital 


Nies 


381 Perinatal Medicine (arr.) 
McGowan 


383 Gynecologic Cancer Research (arr.) 
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384 Private Office Practice: Gynecology and Schneiderman and Saf 
Gynecology Surgery (3) 
390-95 Extramural Obstetrics and Gynecology Elective (arr.) 


Ophthalmology 
Chair M.F. Armaly 


381 Clinical Ophthalmology (arr.) Armaly and suff 
Examination, diagnosis, and management of a wide variety of ocular conditions in 
ambulatory patients. Emphasis on conducting a general ophthalmic examination 
recognition of abnormal findings, and management of common ocular disease 
Lectures, rounds, and seminars 


"42.1 ` " f 
382 Clinical Ophthalmology (arr.) Sawye 

National Naval Medical Center raff 
383 Clinical Ophthalmology (3) Ibrahim and M 


Group Health Association 
390-92 Extramural Ophthalmology Elective (arr.) 


Orthopaedic Surgery 
Chair RJ. Neviaser 


302 Clerkship in Orthopaedic Surgery (3) Labropoulos and se 
Basic clinical rotation that will partially fulfill the surgical subspecialty requi 
ment. Didactic sessions on physical diagnosis, X-ray interpretation, arth 
trauma, and reconstructive surgery. Ward rounds, periods in emergency room t 
operating room, conferences. All affiliated hospitals yd 

380 Orthopaedic Surgery (5) E aff 

390-93 Extramural Orthopaedic Surgery Elective (arr. ) 2 


Pathology 
Chair H. Sidransky 


Courses numbered 13 to 20 are open only to military personnel in the medical 
laboratory technique program 
13 Hematology (6) saf 

Basic hematologic procedures, diagnosis of abnormalities of cellular elemen — 
blood and bone marrow, studies in blood coagulation, quality control in clini 
hematology. 

14 Blood Banking (6) 
Principles of immunohematology, blood donor center techniques, blood 
cessing techniques, quality control in blood banking 

15 Clinical Laboratory Rotation (14) ' 
Instruction in laboratory technique, stressing the application of theories i 
principles of clinical chemistry, microbiology, hematology, and blood banking 
the clinical laboratory 


staff 
and 


as } staff 
16 Clinical Chemistry (5) Jogical 
i : cicolc 
Principles and techniques of blood chemistry analyses, including toxico 
analyses for drugs of abuse and environmental poisons staff 


17 Urinalysis (2) 
Principles and techniques of urine chemistry and microscopic analysis. staff 


18 Bacteriology (6) .ultural 
Identification of pathogenic microorganisms by morphologic and € 
techniques staff 

19 Parasitology (4) hods, 


. A : " et 
Identification of human parasites and their life cycles. Concentration ™ 
staining techniques, and media for culture 


P d 
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20 Serology (2) Staff 
Principles and techniques of antigen-antibody reaction and immunological 


responses 


qQurses numbered 121 to 126, 130 to 133, and 140 are open only to students in the 
Clinical year of the medical technology program. Path 121 is prerequisite to all 
( > " po 1 

ther courses in the clinical year of the medical technology program 


121 Introduction to Medical Technology (4) Silver, Smith 
Orientation to laboratory medicine. Clinical chemistry, hematology, microbiology, 
urinalysis, and immunohematology. Lecture and laboratory 

122 Clinical Chemistry (3) Staff 
Lecture course in the principles and procedures inve jlved in chemistry analysis of 
human blood and body fluids. Clinical correlations and pathological aspects of 
human disease 

123 Clinical Microbiology (2) Silver 
Lecture course in clinical microbiology, with emphasis on pathogenic characteris 
tics. isolation, and identification of organisms related to human disease 

124 Immunohematology (1) Staff 
Lecture course in immunological aspects of transfusion of human blood. Emphasis 
on preparation and administration of blood components 

125 Clinical Hematology and Coagulation (2) Smith 
Lecture course in the laboratory detection, clinical correlation, and pathophysiol- 
ogy of human blood cell diseases and c yagulation disorders 

126 Special Topics in Laboratory Medicine (2) Smith and Staff 
Principles of clinical parasitology, mycology, serology, laboratory management, 
and education techniques 


127-28 Pathology for Health Sciences Students (2 -2) Kent 
For part-time students in the physician assistant program only. Same as Path 129 
129 Pathology for Health Sciences Students (4) Kent 


Lecture course. Basic concepts and language of pathology; infectious diseases and 
fundamental disease processes. Emphasis on pathogenesis and dynamics of dis- 
ease. Causation, evolution, and morphology of pathological changes in the princi- 
pal diseases of each organ system, presented in coordination with clinical lectures 


in Idis 301 


130 Clinical Chemistry Practicum (4) Silver 
Rotation through the University Hospital clinical chemistry laboratory 
131 Clinical Microbiology Practicum (4) Silver 


Rotation through the University Hospital clinical microbiology, mycology, virology, 


and parasitology laboratories 
132 Hematology, Coagulation, and Urinalysis Practicum (4) Silver 
Rotation through the University Hospital clinical hematology, coagulation, and 


urinalysis laboratories 


133 Blood Bank and Serology Practicum (4) Silver 
Rotation through the University Hospital blood bank and serology laboratory 
140 Independent Study in Medical Technology (arr.) Staff 


Intensive review of medical technology, with assigned readings and participation 

in selected courses in the medical technology program Registration by petition 

152 Introduction to Basic Laboratory Medicine (2) Smith 
Theory, performance, and interpretation of routine clinical laboratory tests done in 

a physician's office, such as complete blood counts with differentials, urinalysis, 

and microbiological culture and staining techniques. Lectures, demonstration, and 

201.2 laboratory. Prerequisite: Path 127-28 i "m 
“vi~2 Pathology (4—4) Kent and Staff 
A year-long course; required for second-year medical students. General introduc- 

tion to concepts of disease. Pathology of organ systems; correlation with symptoms 

and physical signs. Gross and microscopic study of diseased tissues. Case studies 

| 217 Gross Autopsy Pathology (1) Orenstein and Staff 
Review of current necropsy cases, with emphasis on the correlation of gross 
changes in the organs and the clinical history. Limited to second-year medical 


students. University Hospital 


n 
—— 
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261 Seminar in Experimental Pathology (1) sidransky 
Current topics in research in experimental pathology. Limited to second-yeal 
medical students ; 

284 Ophthalmic Pathology (arr.) McLean and suf 
Participation in an active service limited to pathology of the eye and its adnex^ 

| particularly inflammatory, degenerative, and neoplastic diseases. Armed Force 
Institute of Pathology : 

286 Perinatal Pathology (arr.) Kent 

| Focuses on important disorders that may beset the human fetus and the newborn 

| infant. Emphasis on the role of placental abnormalities. Prerequisite Path 203, 2% 

and permission of instructor aff 

| 289 Clinical and Anatomical Pathology (arr.) Cook and P 

Designed to familiarize the student with the operation of the pathology depart 
ment in a community hospital. Student may elect to concentrate in a specialize 
area or to study only anatomic pathology. A nuclear medicine elective 1$ a 
available. Fairfax Hospital 

290-92 Extramural Pathology Elective (arr.) salt 
296 Surgical Pathology (arr.) Nochomovitz and i 

Evaluation of surgical specimens and correlation with clinical status of patien 
Description of gross and microscopic findings on assigned cases cef 
298 Autopsy Pathology (arr.) Orenstein, Ke f 
Organ changes in disease, gross and microsc )piC Cc yrrelation, preparation ‘ 
protocols. Participation in autopsy pathology service. University Hospital 
302 Forensic Pathology (arr.) bia 
Experience in the Office of the Chief Medical Examiner of the District of Colu™ ad 
Observation of death scene investigation techniques, medical—legal autc sies d 
related toxicological laboratory analyses; attendance at court trials; and particip 
tion in the various conference activities of the agency " 
320 Transfusion Medicine (arr.) Simo 
Didactic sessions, guided reading assignments, clinical consultations, laborato: 
bench work, and weekly conferences provide structured introduction tO a 
principles of transfusion medicine, including clinical and laboratory indication’ se 
use of blood components; diagnosis, management, and prevention of adver 
transfusion reactions; and basic immunohematology and blood groups 
321 Clinical Pathology/Laboratory Medicine (arr.) Wilkins n 
Rotations through clinical chemistry, hematok gy, microbiology, and transfusi- 
medicine (blood bank) laboratories providing guided readings, laboratory erp 
ence, didactic presentations, weekly conferences, and opportunities for o 
consultation. Basic principles of laboratory technology applied to the diagr i 
and management of clinical disorders, with special focus on the approp" 
interpretation of laboratory data cook 
322 Blood Bank and Transfusion Medicine (arr.) .|uding 
Participation in consultative activities of a transfusion medical service, inc ologic 
therapeutic apheresis, investigation of transfusion reactions, immunohemalo . 
problems, and component therapy. The collection, preparation, processing, * 
storage of blood and blood components d staff 
501 Selected Topics in Pathology (3) Kent e sy of 
Guided readings, study, and/or laboratory experience in an aspect of patho! p 
particular interest to students. Students present a report on the specific "Kent 
800 Summer Remedial: Pathology (8) 


t 
f 


Carter 


on 


Pediatrics | — 


Interim Chair G. Avery 


ical 
: "hr. ge (D "UN . 
Unless otherwise indicated, all courses are held at Children's National ? 


Center. 


303 Pediatric Clerkship (10) 
Required for medical students. Full-time experience as part of resident i s 
rounds, work in outpatient department and specialty clinics under sta® ` 


360 
361 
362 
363 
365 


366 


368 
369 
373 
375 
376 
378 
379 
380 


381 
382 
383 
386 
387 


388 
389 
390-95 


396 
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sion, lectures, clinical conferences, grand rounds. Includes child psychiatry and 
child guidance. Eight-week periods throughout the academic year 


Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship: Adolescent Unit (5) Greenberg 
Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship: Infectious Diseases (5) Greenberg 
Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship: General Medicine | 5) Greenberg 
Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship: Hematology Oncology (5) Reaman 
Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship General Pediatrics (5) Campbell 
Holy Cross Hospital 

Mental Retardation (arr. ) Battle 
Hospital for Sick Children 

Pediatric HIV Infection (arr. ) Rakusan 
Pediatric Infectious Disease Consultation Service (arr. ) Rodriguez 
Pediatric Urology (arr.) Belman 


Newman and Staff 
Packer 
Rosenbaum and Staff 


Pediatric Surgery (arr.) 
Pediatric Neurology (5) 


Genetics (5) 

Pediatric Intensive Care (arr.) Holbrook and Staff 
Development Disabilities (arr.) Battle 
Hospital for Sick Children 

Pediatric Allergy and Immunology (5) Sly, Slater 
Pediatric Radiology (arr.) Kushner and Staff 


Pediatric Pulmonary Medicine (arr.) Fink 
Pediatric Hematology/Oncology (5) Reaman and Staff 
The Chronically Ill Child and Family in the Community Larr.) Battle 
Hospital for Sick Children 
Neonatal Medicine ( arr.) 

Pediatric Cardiology (5) 
Extramural Pediatric Elective (arr.) 
Care of Children with Multiple Handicapping Conditions (arr.) Battle 
Hospital for Sick Children 


Fletcher and Staff 
Hougen and Staff 


Bock and Staff 


397 Pediatric Nephrology (arr.) 

399 Ambulatory Adolescent Medicine (5) Silber and Staff 

400 Pediatric Laboratory Medicine (arr.) Campos and Staff 

401 Pediatric Otolaryngology (5) Milmoe and Staft 

403 Pediatric Rehabilitation (arr.) Eng and Staff 

404 Being an Effective Teacher (3) Greenberg 

501 Embryologic Basis of Congenital Malformation (3) Newman 

Pharmacology 
Chair H.G. Mandel 
10-11 Pharmacological Basis of Anesthesia (4—4) Mazel and Staff 

For students in nursing anesthesia. Principles of pharmacology; drugs affecting the 
autonomic nervous system, central nervous system, and cardiovascular system; 
fundamentals of inhalation anesthesia; auxiliary drugs used in anesthesiology; 
endocrines; cancer chemotherapy; other topics 

114 Drugs and the Consumer (3) Cohn and Staff 
General concepts of drug action in the body. Action mechanism of some specific 
prescription and nonprescription drugs, including contraceptives; tranquilizers 
and sleep-inducing drugs; hay fever, headache, and cold remedies; analgesics; 
antibiotics: vitamins. Issues related to development and marketing of drugs, drug 
safety, drug advertising, generic versus trade-name drugs, drug use in sports, drug 
use during pregnancy, smoking and health. Limited enrollment 

115 Nonmedical Use of Licit and Illicit Drugs (3) Cohn and Staff 


Psychological and sociological bases of recreational and other nonmedical use of 
drugs, pharmacological and t« xxicological aspects of drug action on both the brain 
and peripheral organ systems, legal and societal implications of and reactions to 
the nonmedical use of drugs, and prevention and treatment of drug dependence 
Lectures and discussions on alcohol, narcotics, central nervous system stimulants 
and depressants, marijuana, and hallucinogenic and psychedelic drugs 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


AND HEALTH SCIENCES 


120 Readings in Pharmacology for Anesthesia (arr. ) Mazel and Stal 


For students in nursing anesthesia. Assigned readings in anesthesia and relate? 
areas; preparation of reports ; 
124-25 Chemistry and Physics of Anesthesia (3-3) Mazel and saf 
For students in nursing anesthesia. Basic concepts of physics, general chemist); 
organic chemistry, biochemistry, and their application to medicine and anesthe 
siology, including chemistry of respiration, acid-base balance, clinical biochem» 
try and enzymology, hormones, radioisotopes, electronics, and phy siochemica 
properties of anesthetic agents y 
| 130 Seminar: Accessory Drugs in Anesthesia (2) Mazel and staf 
For students in nursing anesthesia. Pharmacology and pharmacodynamics of acc 


i -1] 

sory anesthetic drugs, with emphasis on those areas not covered in Phar 110 l 
158 Pharmacology for Health Sciences Students (4) Straw and 2 
Drug disposition. Autonomic nervous system, cardiovascular, and gastrointesti? 


drugs. Psychopharmacology. Analgesics, sedatives, anticonvulsants Chemo 
therapy, toxicology, endocrinology. Prerequisite: Anat 115, Phyl 111; or equivalent 
159 Introduction to Pharmacology I (3) Straw 
For part-time students in health sciences programs. Includes all topics covered " 
Phar 158 except gastrointestinal drugs, anticonvulsants, and endocrinology SU 


eo g 90. 
dents who receive credit for Phar 158 may not receive credit for Phar 159 or 16 
Prerequisite: Anat 115, Phyl 111, and permission of instructor s 
160 Introduction to Pharmacology II (1) Su 


: rams 
Continuation of Phar 159 for part-time students in health sciences progr’ 
Gastrointestinal drugs, anticonvulsants, and endocrinology. Students who rece! 


credit for Phar 158 may not receive credit for Phar 159 or 160 Prerequisite: Phat 

159 and permission of instructor. aff 
170 Introduction to Pharmacology and Toxicology (3) x 

The absorption, distribution, metabolism, and excretion of drugs and toxic - 


stances. Mechanisms of toxicity. Same as PubH 170 per 
191 Respiratory Care (3) Maze! and ` J 
For students in nursing anesthesia. Advanced techniques for care of paul 


requiring total respiratory support. Same as Anes 191 staff 
201-2 Pharmacology (6-2) Mandel and * E 
J Á rerence- 

Required for second-year medical students. Lectures, laboratory, and confere! 


on interaction of drugs and biological systems as a basis for rational diseas" 
therapy. Prerequisite: Bioc 201; Phyl 201, 212 

207 Pharmacology for Health Sciences Students (4) Straw an 
Same as Phar 158, but with additional course requirements. Primarily for St ith 
in the graduate program in primary care nursing offered in collaboration wi 
George Mason University 

210-11 Pharmacological Basis of Anesthesia (4—4) aco 

Basic Principles of pharmacology, including physiological disposition, pharm m 
kinetics, drug metabolism, mechanisms of action, drug interactions, carcinoge 
esis, organ toxicity, and geriatric pharmacology. Additional topics include P' 
cology of cardiovascular, endocrine, autonomic, renal and central nervous $ 
Emphasis on the mechanisms and actions of anesthetic drugs 

224 Selected Topics in Pharmacology and Anesthesia (3) 


d staff 
dent 


staff 


harma: 
ystem 


Maze l 


and electrolytes, preoperative evaluation, drug interactions in anesthesia, 
nant hyperthermia, endocrinopathies, anesthesia in liver and kidney dis 
obstetric anesthesia and its complications, regional anesthesia 

242 Molecular Carcinogenesis (2) 
Molecular biology of cancer initiation and progression. Molecular mechan” 
DNA sequence alteration and repair. Oncogenes, tumor suppressor gone ctor 
metastasis suppressor genes, Prerequisite: Bioc 221 -22 or permission of ins yo 

254 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) s emt 
Recent advances and research in pharmacology. Presentations by laboratory: 
tists from neighboring institutions 

286 Research in Pharmacology (arr.) 
Participation in experimental studies in pharmacology, particularly 
macology, cancer chemotherapy, or drug metabolism 

290—91 Extramural Pharmacology Elective (arr.) 


patierno 


m «Ol 
hanisms € 
anc 


Mandel 
neurophar 


297 


501 


503 


800 
801 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Readings and Research in Nursing Anesthesia (5) Statt 
Under faculty supervision, students prepare a c ymprehensive and critical review of 
the scientific literature on an approved topic in anesthesiology or pharma logy 

physiology related to anesthesiology. An oral presentation may also be required 
Readings in Pharmacology (arr. ) Mandel 
Readings, discussions, and/or preparation of report Student can choose to work 
with one or more faculty members in the department on a topic of mutual interest 


2 Clinical Use of Drugs (3) Klubes and Staff 


Discussion of the rational use of drugs in the treatment of disease Independent 
reading and study 

Drug Dependence: Basic Science and Clinical Aspects (3) Cohn and Staff 
Seminars and discussion on various aspects of drug and chemical dependencies, 
such as recognition and diagnosis of dependence the role of drugs in treating 
dependence; fetal alcohol syndrome and the addicted neonate; recent research on 
marijuana, cocaine, PCP, and other drugs; and treatment of the drug overdose 
emergency. Independent reading and study 

Summer Remedial: Pharmacology I (6) Mandel 
Summer Remedial: Pharmacology II (2) Mandel 


Physiology 


Interim Chair W.B. Weglicki 


Departmental prerequisite: Phyl 201 or equivalent is prerequisite to all courses 
numbered above 201, except Phyl 205, 212, and 221 


111 


191 


201 


269 


Physiology for Health Sciences Students (4) Staff 
For students in the physician assistant and nursing anesthesia programs. Function 
and process of the human body, covering the major organ systems 

Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function (3) Kenney 
Structural and functional basis of physiology. Required for graduate students who 
have not had Anat 201 or equivalent; students may receive graduate credit on 
completion of additional work as prescribed by the instructor. Prerequisite: BiSc 
11-12 or equivalent and consent of instructor. Open to Columbian College stu 
dents with approval of advisor 

Physiology (8) Staff 
Required for medical students, open to graduate students. Cellular, organ system, 
and applied human physiology. Prerequisite for graduate students: Anat 201 or Phyl 
191, or equivalent; Bioc 221 or Phyl 205, or consent of department chair. Concur 
rent registration: Phyl 212. Open to consortium students only with permission of 
department chair 

Topics in Neurophysiology and Psychophysiology (2) Lavine 
Selected topics in contemporary neurophysiology, including methods of data 
collection and analysis, control mechanisms involved in movement and behavior, 
and sensory processing. Admission by permission of instructor 
Experimental Physiology (arr.) Staff 
Participation in an ongoing research program in the department. Programs cur- 
rently available in membrane physk logy, intestinal transport, neurophysiology, 


and cardiovascular physiology 

Extramural Physiology Elective (arr. ) 

Research (arr. ) Staff 
By special arrangement with individual staff members. Approximately four hours 
per week in the laboratory for each credit hour of credit. May be repeated for 
credit 

Comprehensive Physiology (arr. ) Staff 
Guided review of selected areas of physiology appropriate to the student's gradu 
ate program. Prerequisite or concurrent registration Phyl 221 
Structural—Functional Correlations in GI Disease (arr. ) Cassidy 
Morphological methodology, technique in the diagnosis and prognostic evaluation 
of gastrointestinal disease states such as ulceration, colitis, Hirschprungs disease, 
colorectal carcinoma, and pancreatic malfunction. Techniques considered include 
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traditional light microscopy, scanning and transmission electron microscopy; and 
immunocytochemistry. Selected readings and discussion 
503 Advanced Physiology (arr.) Watkins 
Guided readings, study, and/or laboratory experience at an advanced level in , 
subfield of physiology idi 
800 Summer Remedial: Physiology (8) sia 


Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 2 


Chair J.M. Wiener 


; : - sngel 
209 Introduction to the History of Medicine (1) Enge 
Overview of the history of medicine from ancient to modern times xaff 

211 Introduction to Clinical Psychiatry (2) Akman and 9! 


In-depth study of topics in psychiatry of interest to students. Students meet wit 
faculty to discuss readings and research and, on occasion, interview patients in the 
hospital. Topics regularly include psychoanalysis, eating disorders, c xnsultation 
liaison, death and dying, and child psychiatry 

212 Application of Psychoanalytic Principles to the Practice of Medicine (1) 
Special course designed for medical students by the extension division O 
Washington Psychoanalytic Institute, taught by a practicing psychoanalyst x: 

213 Identity and Role of the Physician (1) Robinow/ 
Didactic material combined with experimental models, including group dynamic 
Emphasis on issues of concern to women 


staff 
f the 


D , a and Saf 
215 Individual Student Preceptorship (1) Wiener ane 
First- and second-year medical students may arrange individual preceptor? 
other than those listed, with permission of department chair. : 

I I c d staff 


252 Biopsychosocial Model in Medical Practice (3) Akman ane : 
Required for medical students. Basic principles of the doctor—patient relations 
Analysis of psychological growth and development, family process, and the perso 
ality of the physician as they influence everyday medical practice 

301 Psychopathology and Conceptual Models (2) Breslin 
Required for second-year medical students. Mental mechanisms, psychopatl 
introduction to psychiatric syndromes, clinical interviewing, and behavio 
ences in clinical medicine staff 

302 Clinical Clerkship (10) Breslin, Akman, and ii 
Required for medical students. Supervised examination, diagnosis, and oulp s s 
and inpatient treatment at University, St. Elizabeths, Children's, and V.A HOSP ij. 
Medical Centers, Northern Virginia Mental Health Institute, and Psychiatrie Ins 


and stafi 
nology: 
ral scr 


tute of Washington. Case conferences, seminars on psychiatric referral, "ps 
atric” drugs, and community resources, with emphasis on psychiatry in gene 
practice „man 
381 Clinical Psychiatry (arr.) A 
385 Psychiatric Research Elective (arr.) De 
National Institute of Mental Health d staff 
388 Child and Adolescent Psychiatry (arr.) Gemelli ane * 
Children's National Medical Center Turner 
389 Clinical Geriatric Psychiatry (arr.) 
390-93 Extramural Psychiatry Elective (arr.) fenton 


397 Schizophrenic and Borderline Conditions (5) 
Chestnut Lodge d staff 

406 Psychiatric Education, Research, and Administration (arr.) Robinowitz Aleman 

409 Independent Study (arr.) 

800 Summer Remedial: Medical Practice (3) 

801 Summer Remedial: Conceptual Models (2) 


wiene! 
wiener 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Public Health 


Director R.K. Riegelman 


With the exception of PubH 160, 170, 208, 270, 271, and 272, public health courses 
ate open only to students in the M.P.H. program or with permission of the M.P.H 


Program director 


160 Introduction to Environmental 
and Occupational Health Sciences ( 2 or 3) 
Introduction to principles of environmental 
including principles of inorganic 


the M.P.H. degree (Summer) 
170 Introduction to Toxicology and Pharmacology (3) 
Same as Phar 170. Credit does not apply to the M.P.H. degree (Fall) 


201 Epidemiology and Preventive Medicine (3) 
Principles of epidemiology and preventive mec 
principles of screening, and descriptive epidemiology. P 
special populations, including consic 
geriatrics. Applications to infectious à! 
and occupational health (Fall) 

202 Biostatistical Applications for Public Health 
Application of biostatistical principles to critical anal 
prospective studies, controlled clinical tri 
literature. Selection, basic calculations, and 
(Fall) 

203 The Biological Basis of Public Health (5) 
Basic science principles of anatomy, physiology, 
applications to public health. Credit does not app 
(Summer) 

204 Health Policy, Ethics, and Behavior (1) 
Seminar emphasizing selected issues in health f 
ior. For students in the joint M.D.-M.P.H. program Prerequisite: HCS 569 
(Fall) 

205 Health and Society (arr.) 

Issues related to the health of the pu 
economics, law, political science, sc xciology, history, 
HSMP 267 (Summer) 

208 Introduction to Preventive Medicine (3) 
Introduction to the clinical 
tion, infectious diseases, immunology, an 


ly to the M.PH. degree 


Staft 


and occupational health sciences, 
and organic chemistry. Credit does not apply to 


Statt 


Staff 


licine, including rates of disease, 
opulation dynamics and 
jeration of maternal and child health and 
1d chronic diseases and to environmental 


(3) Hirsch, Riegelman 
ysis of retrospective and 
als, and reports in the health services 
interpretation of statistical meth ds 


Cawley 


and pathophysiology and their 


Povar 
»olicy, bioethics, and health behav 


Staff 


blic considered from the viewpoints of 
and biomedical ethics. Same as 


Staff 


science basis of preventive medicine, including nutri 
d human growth and development. Over- 


view of the goals and methods used for disease prevention. Credit does not apply to 


the M.P.H. degree (Fall) 

211 Economics of Health Care (3) 
Principles of microeconomics applied t 
including discussion of incentive systen 
and the economics of health care techn 
summer) 

213 Administration of Health Systems (3) 
Application of management and organization 


Greenberg and Staff 
o health care delivery and health policy, 
1s. markets and competition, regulation, 
ology. Same as HSMP 262 (Fall and 


Staff 


theory to issues of health services 


delivery, institutional leadership and governance, and management of conflict and 


change. Same as HSMP 260 (Fall and summer) 
214 Health Planning and Marketing (arr. ) 
Survey of community and institutiona 
Concepts and techniques of project planning and 


services. Prerequisite: PubH 213; corequisite: PubH 263. Same as HSMP 
264 (Spring) 
220 Decision Making in Clinical Epidemiology Riegelman and Staff 


and Public Health (2) 


Reeves and Staff 
| health systems planning and marketing 
marketing as applied to health 


Quantitative and qualitative approaches to decision making, including risk- 


benefit analysis, decision analysis, and cost-effectiveness analysis. Applications to 


—————— 
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H 
technologv assessment; devek pment of clinical guidelines Prerequisite Pub 
201 (Spring) f 
: x . Sta 
221 Environmental—Occupational Health (2) » 


Principles of environmental—occupational health, including assessment of poten 
tially adverse environmental—occupational exposures and means of prevention 
(Spring) 

2 Case Studies in Health Promotion—Disease Prevention (2) b 
Principles of epidemiology applied to primary and secondary prevention in clin 


staff 


1 1 com 
cal and public health settings. Case studies illustrating the development of reo 
mendations and practical issues of implementation. Prerequisite: PubH 201, ^* 
(Summer) af 

Stal 


223 Program Design and Implementation (1) 

Design and implementation of health promotion—disease prevention progr” 
with application to clinical, public health, and occupational health settings prered 
uisite: PubH 201, 202 (Summer) 

225 Health Policy Analysis (3) ris 
Understanding and analyzing the processes by which health services policy ^ 
formulated and implemented at the federal level. Focus on Congress, the P™ 
dency, and the agencies. Same as HSMP 225 (Spring) 

226 Health Behavior and Health Education (3) 

Principles of psychology and learning theories applied to the analysis 0 à 
in health promotion and disease prevention with national and internatio 
applications (Spring) 

230 Computer Applications for Public Health (3) ait 
Use of computers in management of health data. Laboratory instruction in un 
application of software packages, including database and spreadsheet softw# 
Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) staf 

231 Environmental and Occupational Health Methods (3) Hunting and : j 
Epidemiological methods used in studies of environmental and occupation 
health, with emphasis on exposure assessment. Prepares students to develop " 
independent health hazard evaluation and to assess the envir« xnmental- 000^ 
tional health literature. Prerequisite: PubH 201, 202. Prerequisite or corequis 
PubH 221 (Spring) staff 

233 Biostatistics for Public Health (2) . le t0 
Selection, basic calculations, and interpretation of statistical methods applicab « of 
public health, including an introduction to epidemiological analysis, analys" 
variance, correlation, and regression (Spring) 

240 Design of Health Studies (3) 

Skills-oriented course, stressing design of investigations. Methods of obt4! 
samples, design and evaluation of data collection instruments, and developme 
protocols, proposals, and manuals of procedures. Prerequisite: PubH 204 
(Spring) foran 

241 Environmental and Occupational Health Policy (3) | ( risk 
Development and implementation of policies and regulations Principles we in 
assessment and risk communication. Case studies of recent policy decision 
occupational and environmental health. Prerequisite: PubH 221, 231 
(Summer) 

242 Environmental Toxicology (2 or 3) 

Sources, fate, transport, and effects of toxic substances on plants and ar uisi 
ultimately, humans. Prerequisite: PubH 201, 202; prerequisite or cored” 


am». 


staff 


staff 


f issue? 


staff 


Hirsch 
ning 


nto 


Foran 
„imals and, 


PubH 221 (Spring) staff 
243 Occupational Medicine and Industrial Toxicology (2 or 3) posure: 
Assessment of disease that is secondary to environmental- occupational exf pubH 


clinical toxicology and prevention, surveillance, and therapy. Prerequisite 
201, 202; prerequisite or corequisite: PubH 221 (Spring) staff 
244 Evaluation of Health Education and Service Delivery Programs (1) j 
Methods for evaluation of health education and service delivery programs 
toward changes in health behavior. Builds on previous course work it 
design. Prerequisite: PubH 226, 231, or 240 (Summer) hecttt 
251 Use of Statistical Packages for Data Analysis (3) Sc k uction 
Computer applications for statistical analysis of health data. Laboratory — ring) 
in use and applications of statistical packages Prerequisite: PubH 202 OF 


nan 
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255 Advanced Epidemiologic Methods (3) Staff 
Advanced topics in epidemiok gical research, including examination of the effects 


of bias. Application and interpretation of multivariable methods of analysis. Prereq- 


uisite: PubH 201, 240 (Summer) 
| 263 Health Services Financial Management (3) Eastaugh 
Introduction to the management of resources and administration of funds for 
health services institutions and agencies Financial analysis, management of plant 
and equipment, containment of costs, and safeguarding of assets. Preparation of 
budgets, financial statements, and reports. Prerequisite PubH 211. Same as HSMP 


263 (Spring) 
265 Health Law (3) Budetti 
Aspects of the legal system that affect public health and health services delivery 
Study of the administrative process in regulatory agencies Torts, contracts, insur 


ance, labor relations, legal problems involved in the control of contagious diseases 
alth specialist. Same as HSMP 


Litigation procedures that relate to the public he: 
265 (Spring) 

270 International Health and Development (3) Rodriguez-Garcia and Staff 
The multidimensional aspects of international health and the medical, economic, 
and sociocultural aspects of disease. Overview of the major causes of morbidity 
and mortality on a regional basis. Issues in development, family health, ethics, and 
social change; approaches to the delivery of health care services. Open to seniors 
with permission of instructor. € redit for this course does not apply to the M.PH 
degree (Fall) 

271 International Health Policies and Programs (5) Rodriguez-Garcia and Staff 
International health policy and its relationship to social and economic develop 
ment. Foundations of systematic policy analvsis; the political processes, implemen 
tation, and relationship of international health and development policy. Issues of 
appropriate health technology, maternal and child health, aging, and AIDS. Prereq 
uisite: PubH 270. Credit for this course does not apply to the M.PH. degree 
(Spring) 

272 International Health Project Seminar (3) Rodriguez-Garcia and Staff 
Students select and investigate an area in international health or development 
through contact with internatic ynal agencies and organizations Students develop 
policy proposals or analyses as case studies. Prerequisite PubH 270, 271, or 
consent of instructor. Credit for this course does not apply to the M.P.H. degree 
(Summer) 

280 Special Projects (2 to 4) Staff 
Under faculty supervision, the student undertakes an original project that applies 
the skills and knowledge gained in the chosen track and/or concentration within 
the M.PH. program. Prerequisite: permission of the instructor (Fall, spring, 

and summer) 
287 Case Studies in Administrative Medicine (arr.) Staff 
Analyses of problems and policies in health systems administration. Prerequisite 
PubH 214, 263, 265. Same as HSMP 268 (Summer) 
288 Health Policy Applications (3) 
Methods for systematic health policy analysis, including quantitative and qualitative 
approaches. Students complete a project that applies the skills and knowledge 
gained in the M.P.H. program Prerequisite PubH 211, 225; prerequisite or coreq 


uisite: PubH 251 (Spring) 
290 Topics (1) 
In-depth examination of a particul 
sites vary. Admission by permission of instructor 
291 Biostatistical Consulting (1) 
Principles and practice of biost 
environments. Prerequisite: PubH 
(Summer) 
299 Iridependent Study (1 to 6) 
Permission of program director required 


Staff 


Staff 
ar facet of public health. Topics and prerequi- 
(Spring and summer) 

Staff 
atistical consulting in medical and health research 
202: Stat 157 or consent of instructor 


Staff 
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Radiology 
Chair D.O. Davis 


1 i C 

Courses numbered 10 to 198 are open only to degree candidates in radiolog 

T ; 5 

health sciences programs. The following courses are open only to off-camp" 
students: Rad 40—41—42, 50, 51, 60, 61, 62, 70, 71, 80, 90, 95, 96, 97, 99, 100 


Millet 
jen 
( the 


10 Ethics in Radiation Therapy and Nuclear Medicine Technology (1) 
Ethical issues related to the technologist's work with physicians and pat 
including moral and legal responsibilities and the rapport expected O 
technologist 


11 Introduction to Radiation Therapy Technology (3) - 
Introduction to hospital and departmental organization; roles and functions oP 
radiation therapy technologist. Emphasis on principles of radiation therapy trea 
ment and procedures used in the treatment of cancer patients, including bast 


principles of patient care and nursing procedures 
2 Patient Care and Management (2) " 
Emphasis on patient care and aseptic techniques as they relate to the radiolog 
service. Fundamental concepts of the dying process, including attitudes an 
experiences 
Radiation Physics (2) 
Basic course in physics for students in the radiation therapy technology progr? of 
Standards of measure, metric measurement, laws of motion, weight, work, pow, 
energy, and momentum. Introduction to the structure of matter, atomic m 
nuclear structure, periodic tables, chemical bonding, material and artificial radi 
activity, decay schemes. Electrostatics and magnetism 
16-17-18 Radiation Therapy Physics, Dosimetry, and Safety I-II—III (2-2-2) 
Concepts of interaction of radiation with matter. Techniques of treatment 
including concepts of linear source, dosimetry, and computer treatment f 
Introduction to the dosimetry of electrons and neutrons. Concepts of radia " 
detection and safety as applied to radiation therapy, including effects of dm 
distance, and shielding 
19 Radiation Pathology (2) ica 
Basic concepts of pathology. Emphasis on tumor pathogenesis and the biolog! 


salt 


staff 
jm. 


staff 
planning: 
Jlanning 
ation 


staff 


and pathological effects of ionizing radiation in living organisms m 
20-21 Radiation Therapy Techniques and Oncology I-II (3-3) ;eutic 
Management of patients with a variety of malignant diseases by radiotherap®“ 


techniques. Preparing the patient for treatment, patient positioning, and immo 
ization techniques 

23 Clinical Experience (1 to 4) the 
Students are assigned to a local health facility for 4 to 12 hours per week during. 
fall and spring semesters. Observation and some participation in the managen 
of the patient undergoing radiation therapy 

24 Anatomy and Physiology Overview (1) 
Review of the structure, function, and processes of the human body; ma 


staff 


staff 
jor organ 


systems are considered staff 
25 Quality Assurance in Radiation Therapy Technology (3) cael 
Quality assurance procedures, including review of patient charts, monitoring 
equipment, and evaluation of treatment facilities Staff 
33 Clinical Practicum (3 to 5) > health 
Participation in treatment planning and therapeutic applications at à local ence 


»xperi 
care facility, under supervision of an approved preceptor. Student gains € xpe sation 
æ - à , "ip? x 

in using a wide variety of technical procedures. Full-time program particif 


5 re a > ssion € 
required for 15 weeks during the summer sessions. Admission by perm! 
instructor. y) staff 

$121 Tine fen ` ; ; , "T. /- t 
40-41-42 Clinical Training and Experience in X-ray Technology I-II-III (2-4-4 nine 


: » »xar 
Instruction and close supervision in the use of radiologic techniques to * xy SYS- 
ory >? 


the digestive, urinary, female reproductive, central nervous, and circulat euro 
tems. Chest and abdomen radiography, orthopaedic radiography, ENT and a nu 
logic radiography, portable radiographic examinations, pediatric radiograph 

clear medicine, radiation therapy 


RADIOLOGY 


43 Introduction to Nuclear Medicine Technology (5) Miller 
Provides the background for clinical work in nuc lear medicine technology. Princi 
ples of patient care; federal and k cal regulations concerning radiation salety 
introduction to radiopharmacy, instrumentation, and basic procedures of nuclear 
medicine technology. Course requirements inc lude CPR certification 


| 55-45-46 Clinical Practicum I-H- (3-3-3) Miller 


wa 
v 


] experience in proc edures and methods of nuclear medicine technol 


Supervisec 
ntraindications, safety techniques, prepa 


ogy, with emphasis on indications and co 
ration and development of radiophar maceuticals, research methods, and adminis 
trative procedures 


Radiographic Anatomy and Positioning Il (4) Staff 
Human anatomy and positioning as applied to radiologic technology. Structure and 


function of the human skeleton and top graphical anatomy, both ne mal and 
pathological. Positioning techniques are practiced in the laboratory 
51 Radiographic Anatomy and Positioning IV (4) 
Basic positioning techniques, inc luding those 4 
extremities, are studied and practiced, using rac 
and film-processing methods 
Clinical Nuclear Medicine I-II (3-3) Miller 
Study of routine procedures done in à nuclear medicine department. Aspects of 
hat relate to organ imaging, organ concentra- 
logic and dilution procedures 


5( 


Statt 
ipplicable to the upper and lower 
liographic machines, phantoms, 


v, 


anatomy, physiology, and pathology t 

tion-excretion measurements, and hemato 

59 Competitive Binding Radioassay (2) Cranston 

Basic concepts of radioassay and procedures for any competitive binding radio 

lure for T3, Tá, and serum B-12 determinations; 
and the interpretation of their results 

Staff 

X-ray tubes. Major factors affecting film 


assay. Specific concepts and procec 
factors affecting those determinations 
60 Radiographic Technique (4) 
History and development of X-rays and 
quality. Quality assurance 
61 Radiographic Anatomy and Positioning Ill (4) Staff 
Techniques of radiography employing contrast media, fluoroscopy, spot films, 
body section radiography, pelvimetry, location of foreign body in the eye, and 
operating techniques. Prerequisite Rad 60 
62 Darkroom Procedures (2) 
Processing of film after exposure; c 
of film, handling, and storage; mixing 
these chemicals in processing; effects 
improper developing techniques Laboratory work 
66 Radiopharmaceuticals (3) 
Uses of radionuclides in medicine, basic 
radiopharmaceuticals and their action wi 
maceuticals using generator-produced nuc 
procurement, clinical orientation 
Radiographic Physics I (3) Staff 
Basic concepts of physics, including standards of measure, metric measurement, 
laws of motion, weight, work, power, energy, and momentum. Introduction to 
ar structure, periodic tables, chemical bond 
ay. Electrostatics and magnetism 


Staff 
are and handling of darkroom equipment; types 
and handling of chemicals and the action of 
of heat and cold on chemicals; diagnosis of 


John, Keast 
principles of aMo—99 'Tc-99m generator, 
thin the body, preparation of radiophar 
lides, quality control, accountability, 


7 


structure of matter, atomic and nucle 
ing, material and artificial radioactivity, series dec 
Laboratory work 

71 Radiographic Physics II (4) 
Basic concepts of current flow, o 


Staff 
hms, and Joule's law, series/parallel, compound 
circuits, battery types and functions, metering devices, electrical safety. Electro 
magnetism and induction, alternating current principles, AC cycle, induction and 
inductor, capacitance and capacitors Applications of electronic principles to X-ray 
equipment and components Laboratory work 


3 Nuclear Instrumentation (3) Minear 
Introduction to radiation detectors used in a nuclear medicine department, includ- 


ing dose calibrators, survey instruments, spectrometers, stationary cameras, and 
SPECT and PET instruments 

Computer Applications in Nuclear Medicine Technology (3) Atkins 
Use of computers in imaging, radioimmunoassay and the analysis of other clinical 


data in nuclear medicine. Lecture and laboratory 
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staff 


ex í 


Mathematics of Radiology (3) 
Principles of mathematics as applied to the physics of radiologic technology: us€? 
logarithms, powers, and roots; scientific notation; geometry, trigonometry, linear 
equations, Cartesian coordinate plane, and slope of straight line 
90 Ethics in Radiologic Technology (1) d 
Ethics of physician—technician—patient relationships. Responsibilities, both moral am 
legal, to physician and patient; the rapport expected of the technologist ff 
91 Special Projects in Radiology (arr.) 3 
Independent study of an aspect of radiology determined by the student and the 
instructor. Students may register by petition only 
95 Radiation Safety (2) 
Techniques and equipment design for reducing unnecessary radiographic & 
sure of the patient and technologist 
96 Radiation Biology (3) 
Effects of ionizing radiation on cells, tissues, organs, and the human body. Org 
and inorganic molecules; human immunity system. Radiosensitivity of the develop, 
ing embryo; possible genetic effects of radiation. Chronic and acute effects 
radiation. History and use of radiation in therapy. Prerequisite: Rad 50, 0 
97 Radiographic Anatomy and Positioning V (4) o 
Special radiographic procedures, including cerebral, abdominal, and cardiac ang 
ography. Lecture and laboratory. Prerequisite: Rad 61, 71 staff 
99 Alternate Imaging Systems (3) 3 nt 
Various modalities of radiographic imaging systems and types of equip? y 
Intensification screens, fluorosc Py, Spot filming, image intensification, cine 
roscopy, film changes, thermography, electron radiography, and computerize 
axial tomography. Prerequisite: Rad 60, 71, 95 


staff 


staf 
po 


staff 
nic 


100 Pathology (3) safi 
Radiographic pathology relevant to the radiologic technologist. Clinical descrip 
tion of the disease process and radiographic demonstrations staff 

115 Radiation Oncology Physics (3) p. of 
Continuation of Rad 14. Specific principles of ionizing radiation Discussion 
treatment units and radiation safety staff 

130 Mathematics of Radiology (1) entific 
Use of exponential and logarithm function, including powers and roots; one 


notation; geometry of the circle, square, and rectangle; basic trigonometric of 
tions, linear equations, and the unknown; Cartesian coordinate plane; slope 


straight line; and linear equations from given conditions wick 
: "m 
140 Radiology Administration (4) Pic gani- 
Topics related to radiology management at the department level, including Org” 


anagin 24 
zational behavior, planning, and control. Discussion of the logistics of manag 


radiology section. Prerequisite: HSMP 142, 153, 154, 170 Aewick 
145 Administrative Project (3) Picks jon 
For students concentrating in diagnostic radiology, nuclear medicine, Or radi 
therapy. A senior seminar in which students will identify, develop, and complet th 
paper of publishable quality on a topic related to radiology, medical science, heé 
care, Or management. Concurrent registration: Rad 140 
160 Computer Applications in Radiology (3) with 
Administrative and clinical applications of the digital computer in radiology; ane’ 
emphasis on the design, procurement, and implementation of computer SY nical 
Students participate in team projects involving operational management OF € d " 
systems, write a paper, and prepare a class presentation based on project ough 
167 Physics of Diagnostic Radiology (3) Gooden 
Mechanisms in the production of X-rays and X-ray circuits. Interaction o! rac - sad 
with matter. Beam restrictors, grids, film, screens, fluoroscopic systems, con d 
erized tomography, mammography, ultrasound, and magnetic resonance imag 
Prerequisite: Rad 130 Miller 
168 Occupational Radiation Safety (3) ; 
Principles of radiation protection applicable to medical X-ray 
sources; methods of calculating and measuring radiation doses; safety 
and regulations. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 


Gaskill 


active 
and radioact" £ 
procedure 


SURGERY 103 


172 Physics of Nuclear Medicine (3) Atkins 
i nuclear models, forces, and reactions 


Introduction to properties of nuclei and 
Studv of radioactive decay, ionization processes in matter, radiation dosage, and 
radionuclides in biology and medicine 

180 Special Projects in Radiology (arr. ) Miller 
For radiology students who wish to pursue independent research on a current 


topic in radiology, physics, or administration. A written report is required. May be 


taken for graduate credit 


190 Radiation Biology (3) 
Chronic and acute effects of ionizing radiation on cells, tissues, organs, and the 


and inorganic molecules; the human immune system 
and the relative radiosensitivity of the developing 


Staff 


body as a whole. Organic 
effects of radiation on pregnancy 
embryo; [x ;ssible genetic effects of radiation 
194 Multiplanar Sectional Anatomy (3) Staff 
The three-dimensional relationship of anatomical structures as seen in magnetic 
resonance images. The anatomy ol all major systems are studied in the sagittal, 


coronal, and axial imaging planes 
195 Quality Control in X-Ray Imaging (3) 
Laboratory course. Experience in quality assurance testing of processor, film, 
darkroom systems; X-ray generators and tubes; phototimers; fluoroscopic systems; 
and conventional and computerized tome graphy systems Establishing, maintain- 
ing, and evaluating equipment-testing pre grams. Prerequisite Rad 167 or permis- 
sion of instructor. 
196 Fundamentals of Magnetic Resonance Imaging ( 3) Butler 
Introduction to magnetic resonance imaging, including physical principles, imag- 
sign, siting requirements, clinical safety, quality assur- 
cial techniques, financial considerations, and future 


Butler 


ing principles, equipment de 
ance, image interpretation, spe 
technical developments. Prerequisite: one year of college-level physics 
198 Practical Approach to Diagnostic Ultrasound (3) Zanin 
Introduction to diagnostic ultrasound, with emphasis on basic applications Ultra 
sound physics, scanning fundamentals, cross-sectional anatomy, and approach 
techniques for all aspects of ultrasound, excluding echocardiograms and equip- 


ment design/purchase considerations Prerequisite: clinical experience as a tech 


nologist, nurse, or physician 
201 Advanced Topics in Nuclear Magnetic Resonance (3) 
neration of nuclear magnetic resonance signals, Bloch equations, 
quadrature phase detection, 


Staff 


Topics include ge 
rotating frame analysis, relaxation mechanisms, 
chemical shift, receiver coil design, image encoding, slide selection shim coils, 
magnet design, data processing, quality assurance, and zonal and tesseral har 
monics mapping. Prerequisite: permission of instructor, 
383 Clinical Radiology (5) 
385 Nuclear Medicine (arr.) 
386 Radiation Oncology (arr. ) 
3 387 Subspecialty Diagnostic Radiology (arr. ) 
390-92 Extramural Radiology Elective (arr. ) 
400 Diagnostic Radiology (arr. ) 
Washington Hospital Center 


Jacobs and Staff 
Staff 

Rogers, Ney 
Jacobs and Staff 


Grant and Staff 


402 Introduction to Chest Radiology (3) Jacobs 
403 Introduction to Bone Radiology (3) Jacobs 
Surgery 
Interim Chair J.M. Giordano 
Hix 


303 Clinical Clerkship (10) 
Required for medical students Eight weeks at University Hospital and National 
Naval Medical Center 

351 Otolaryngology, Head and Neck Surgery (arr. Kryzer 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center. 

352 Otolaryngology (arr.) 

National Naval Medical Center 

353 Otolaryngology, Head and Neck Surgery (arr.) Wilson, Kahn 


Thompson 
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376 Advanced Surgery (5) Tsangar 

378 Intensive Care Unit (5) St, Andre 
Washington Hospital Center 

384 Thoracic/Cardiovascular Surgery (5) n 

385 Plastic and Reconstructive Surgery (arr.) McGrat 


University Hospital and Children's National Medical Center. 
390-95 Extramural Surgery Elective (arr.) is 
100 Special Programs (arr.) Tsangán 


Special elective developed in consultation with department faculty Nu 
and Stal 


| 401 Peripheral Vascular Surgery (arr.) Sidawy 
V.A. Medical Center 
an 
| 402 Burns (arr.) Jordas 
Washington Hospital Center. alf 
403 Peripheral Vascular Surgery (5) Giordano and d 
405 Hand Surgery Clinic/Research (arr.) Sm" 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center. nih 
406 Plastic Surgery Clinic/Research (arr. ) Sm 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center. 
Urology - 
Chair H.C. Miller, Jr 
carmi 
302 Clinical Clerkship (3) ei 
The clerkship will partially fulfill the surgical subspecialty requirement Observ" 


tion of urologic conditions and procedures for diagnosis and treatment Radiologe 
and pathologic studies, endoscopy and surgery, collateral reading, weekly 5t 
conference 
381 Clinical Urology (5) Karmi 4 
University, Children’s, and Fairfax Hospitals Medical Centers 
390—92 Extramural Urology Elective (arr.) 


nd suff 


Emeri 


Theodore Judson Abernethy, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 


| 
| BS 
| John p 
BS 
Theog 
AB 
Frank | 
BS. 


Faculty and Staff of Instruction* 


ti 


925, Denison University; M.D. 1929, Johns Hopkins University 


etch Adams, Professor Emeritus of C rthopaedic Surgery and of Pediatrics 


943. University of Missouri; M.D. 1945, Washington University 


re Crandall Alford, Professor Emeritus of Surgery 


944, Haverford College; M.D. 1947, Johns Hopkins University 
Juane Allan, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy 


947, MS. 1949, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1954, Louisiana State University 


louis Katz Alpert, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 


BS 


928, M.D. 1932, Yale University 


Seymour Alpert, Professor Emeritus of Anestbesiology 
BA. 1939, Columbia University; M.D. 1943, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 


William Staton Anderson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Pediatrics 


BA 


1927, Duke University; M.D. 1931, Johns Hopkins University 


Robert Henry Barter, Professor Emeritus of Obstetrics and Gynecc 10g) 


BS 


Christian Virgil Cimmino, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Radiolog) 
P AB. 1937, Harvard University; M.D. 1941, Johns Hopkins University 
Villiam Hurlbert Cooper, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BA. 1946, Case Western Reserve University; M.D. 1949, George Washington University 
Leon Richard Culbertson, Professor Emeritus of Urology 


BS, 


Abraham wolffe Danish, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 


AB 


1937, M.D. 1940, University of Wisconsin 


M.D. 1936, University of Virginia 


1938, M.D. 1941, George Washington University 


lenry Lauran Darner, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology 


BA. 1916, Western Maryland College; M.D. 1920, Johns Hopkins University 


&muel Mayer Dodek, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and € 
MD. 1927, Thomas Jefferson University; MA 1931, Case Western 


BA 
Rese: 


William Rankin Duryee, Research Professor Emeritus of Pathology (Experimental) 


BA 


James Albert Dusbabek, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology 


MD 


lenry Dunlop Ecker, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 


BS 


Clayton Bernard Ethridge, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 


MD 


lenry Leon Feffer, Professor Emeritus of Ortbopaedic Surg 

J BA 1939 Indiana l niversity MD. 1942, Indiana University—Purdue Unive: 

ames Joseph Feffer, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Engineering and of Medicine 
BA. 1935 Indiana l niversity; MD. 1938, Indiana University at Indianapx lis 

Morris Feitel, Clinical Professor Emeritus of Pediatrics 


MD 


1923, George Washington University; 
rve University 


1927, Ph.D. 1933, Yale University 
1934, George Washington University 
1936, M.D. 1940, University of Virginia 


1933, University of Virginia 


1957, George Washington University 


;ynecology 


rsity at Indianapolis 


Marvin Peace Footer, Professor Emeritus of Clinical € )bstetrics and Gynecology 


BA 


Mes Quincy Gant, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Dermatology 
BA. 1930 MS. 1931, Ohio State University; M.D. 1935 Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Common 


1938, M.D. 1942, George Washington University 


Wealth University 


off 
the dey 


Dartment of primary responsibility listed first 


— 
N o 
he Faculty and Staff of Instruction listed here by department represent appointments current as 
nd Staf n ) 
all 1990, Faculty and staff members who hold appointments in two or more departments have 
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Frederick Chapman Green, Professor Emeritus of Pediatrics and of Health Care 
Sciences 
B.S. 1942, Indiana University at Bloomington; M.D. 1944, Indiana University—Purdue University at 
Indianapolis 


Robert Henry Groh, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Neurology 
B.S. 1935, M.D. 1937, University of Pittsburgh 
Isabella Harrison, Assistant Professor Emeritus of Clinical Surger) 
AB. 1934, Vassar College; M.D. 1938, Johns Hopkins University 
Clarence Richard Hartman, Associate Professor Emeritus of Microbiology and 
Immunology 
BA. 1933, M.D. 1936, George Washington University 
Murdock Head, Airlie Professor Emeritus of Medical and Public Affairs 
D.D.S. 1947, University of Louisville; M.D. 1953, University of Vermont; J.D. 1958, George Washington 
University 
Roy Hertz, Research Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology 
BA. 1930, Ph.D. 1933, M.D. 1939, University of Wisconsin; M.PH. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 
William Allen Howard, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Pediatrics 
M.D. 1934, Tulane University 
Vincent Michael Iovine, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery 
B.S. 1931, Manhattan College; M.D. 1935, Columbia University 
Thomas Nick Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy 
B.S. 1944, St Ambrose College; M.S. 1949, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1953, University of Michigan 
Paula Reines Kaiser, Associate Professor Emeritus of Anesthesiology 
M.B., Ch.B. 1936, University of St. Andrews, Scotland; M.D. 1937, State University of New York 
Marie-Louise Levy Kennedy, Associate Professor Emeritus of Anestbesiology 
B.S. 1943, College de Ville Franche, De Rouergue, France; M.D. 1952, Strasbourg Medical School, France 
Richard Alec Kenney, Henry D. Fry Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
B.S. 1945, Ph.D. 1947, University of Birmingham, England 
Hayden Kirby-Smith, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Dermatology 
B.S. 1927, University of the South; M.D. 1937, George Washington University 
Calvin Trexler Klopp, Professor Emeritus of Surgery 
BA. 1934, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1938, Harvard University 
Norman Clifford Kramer, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
B.S. 1948, The Citadel; M.S. 1950, MD 1954, George Washington University ) 
Fred Leonard, Researcb Professor Emeritus of Medicine and of Ortbopaedic Surge? 
B.S. 1938, University of Arkansas; M.S. 1942, Ph.D. 1947, Polytechnic Institute of New York 
Gordon Sparks Letterman, Professor Emeritus of Surgery 
A.B. 1937, B.S. in Med.Sc. 1940, M.D. 1941, Washington University 
Samuel Dennis Loube, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
BA. 1941, M.D. 1943, George Washington University 
Benjamin Manchester, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
M.D. 1935, George Washington University 
William Laverne Marsh, Professor Emeritus of Pathology and of Anesthesiology 
B.S. 1942, Purdue University; M.D. 1946, State University of New York at Buffalo 
William Prentiss McKelway, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
AB. 1943, Washington and Lee University; M.D. 1950, George Washington University 
William James McSweeney, Professor Emeritus of Radiology and of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1957, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1961, University of Vermont 
Frank Nelson Miller, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
B.S. 1943, M.D. 1948, George Washington University 
Bertel Nelson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
BA. 1945, M.D. 1948, George Washington University 
George Nordlinger, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gynec ology 
BA. 1918, M.D. 1922, George Washington University 
Edwin Pearson Parker III, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
B.S. 1939, M.D. 1942, University of Virginia 
Thomas Martin Peery, Professor Emeritus of Patbology 
BA 1928, D.M.S. 1966, Newberry College; M.D. 1932, Medical University of South < arolina 
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leonard Theodore Peterson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Orthopaedic Surgery 
BA, B.S. 1928, MD. 1931, University of Minnesota r 
Howard Clemeth Pierpont, Asociate Professor Emeritus of Surgery 
AB. 1939, Marietta College; M.D., C.M. 1943, McGill University Canada y 
Hubert Vincent Pipberger, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Engineering and of 
Medicine 
BA. 1938, Deutsches Kollege, Germany; M.D. 1951, Rheinische Friedrich Wilhelms University, Germany 
Herbert Pollack, Professor Emeritus of € linical Medicine (Biochemistry) 


BA 1925 Washington and Lee University, M.D. 1929 Cornell University; Ph.D. 1933, University of 
Minnesota 
Neel Jack Price, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology 
AB. 1939. B.S. 1940, MD. 1942, University of Oklahoma 
lawrence Elias Putnam, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
BA. 1930, M.D. 1934, Harvard University 
Jack Jacob Rheingold, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
BA. 1936. University of Alabama; M.B. 1940, M.D. 1941, University of Cincinnati 
Hugo Victor Rizzoli, Professor Emeritus of Neurol gical Surgery 
AB. 1936, M.D. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 
Mary Louise Robbins, Professor Emeritus of Microbiology and Immunology 
BA 1934, American 1 niversity MA. 1940, Ph.D. 1944, George Washington University 
Monroe James Romansky, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
AB 1933 University of Maine MD 1937, University of Rochester c 
Arthur Bernard Rosenbaum, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine and of 
Clinical Health Care Sciences 
BS. 1931. City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1935, New York University 
homas Stone Sappington, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
BA. 1937, M.D. 1941, Harvard University 
*rtram Jacob Lyons Sauerbrunn, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Radiology 
BS. 1936 Lafayette ( ollege; M.D. 1940, Union University 
Cyril Augustus Schulman, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
BS. 1938, M.D. 1942, George Washington University 
Benjamin Williams Smith, Professor Emeritus of Biochemistry 
BS, 1940 Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D 
i University — 
Nicholas Patrick D. Smyth, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery 
MS. 1948 M.B., ChB. 1949, University College, Dublin; M.S. 1954, University of Michigan i 
Richard Saxon Snell, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy and Orthopaedic Surgery 
MB., B.S. 1949. Ph.D. 1955, M.D. 1961, University of London 
larold Stevens, Professor Emeritus of Neurology 
BS 1933, Pennsy lvania State University; MA. 1934, Ph.D. 1937, MD 1941, University of Pennsylvania 
onald Harrison Stubbs, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Anesthesiology 
BA 1929, MA. 1931, MD. 1932, George Washington University 
Tene Gorski Tamagna, Professor Emeritus c of Medicine 
MD. 1943, Medical College of Pennsylvania 
ta Rockwood Telford, Professor Emeritus of Anatom) 
N BA 1931 M.A. 1933 University of Utah; Ph.D. 1942, George Washington University 
harles Waters Thompson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
? MD 1941, George Washington 1 niversity 
“Net Graeme Travell, Professor Emeritus of € "linical Medicine 
BA. 1922. Wellesley College; M.D. 1926, Cornell University 
bert James Van Houten, Professor Emeritus of Anesthesiology 
' BS. 1950, Albright College; M.D 1954, Hahnemann Medical College 
James Christopher Walsh, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and 


1951, George Washington 


Gynecology 
- 1941, M.D. 1945, Georgetown l niversity ju 
"Ies Winston Watts, Professor Emeritus of Neurological Surgery 
BS. 1924 Virginia Military Institute; M.D. 1928, University of Virginia 


©mas Glenn Webster, Professor Emeritus of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Sciences 


J ^ 1946, Fort Hays State University; M.D. 1949, Wayne State University 

On: : e ^ ‘ as ; COMUNA 
“Nathan Marshall Williams, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Neurological Surgery 
BS. in Med. 1936. Lovola University of Chicago; M.D. 1938, University of ( hicag 
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Hyman Joseph Zimmerman, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 


A.B. 1936, University of Rochester; MA. 1938, M.D. 1942, Stanford University 
Active 


Anatomy 


Ronald Carl Bohn, Associate Professor of Anatom 
B.S. 1973, M.S. 1976, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1980, State University of New York Upstate Medi 
cal Center 
Milton Wilfred Brightman, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
B.S. 1945, M.A. 1948, University of Toronto; Ph.D. 1954, Yale University 
Ruth E. Bulgur, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
BA. 1958, Vassar College; M.A. 1959, Radcliffe College; Ph.D. 1962, University of Washington 
Mary Frances Ericksen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
BA. 1947, Indiana University; MA. 1957, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1973, George Washington Unive! 
Barbara Gilson Hoffman, Visiting Associate Professor of Anatomy 
B.A. 1968, Temple University; Ph.D. 1975, Thomas Jefferson University 
Kurt Edward Johnson, Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1965, Johns Hopkins University; M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1970, Yale University 
Douglas E. Kelly, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
B.S. 1954, Colorado State University; Ph.D. 1958, Stanford University 
Marilyn Jean Koering, Professor of Anatomy 
B.A. 1960, College of St. Scholastica; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, University of Wisconsin 
Janette Marilyn Krum, Special Lecturer in Anatomy 
BS. 1977, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1987, George Washington University 
Vojislav Letic, Assistant Visiting Professor of Anatom) 
M.D. 1984, M.S. 1988, University of Novi Sad, Yugoslavia 
Jorge Horacio Negrete, Visiting Associate Professor of Anatom) 
M.D. 1980, Universidad del Salvadore, Argentina 
Constance Mary Comer Pechura, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
B.S. 1980, Virginia Commonwealth University; Ph.D. 1987, 1 niformed Services University of the Health 
Sciences 
Kenna Dale Peusner, Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1968, Simmons € ollege: Ph.D. 1974, Harvard University 
Jeffrey Mark Rosenstein, Professor of Anatomy and of Neurological Surgery 
BA. 1971, Kent State University; Ph.D. 1976, Pennsylvania State University 
Frank James Slaby, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1965, Calif 


rsity 


mnia Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1971, University of California, Berkeley 
Douglas Henry Ubelaker, Professorial Lecturer in Anatom) 

BA. 1968, Ph.D. 1973, University of Kansas 
Raymond John Walsh, Associate Professor of Anatomy 


B.S. 1969, University of Massachusetts; Ph.D. 1978, Tufts University 


Anesthesiology 


Michael David Abramowitz, Associate Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
M.B., Ch.B. 1972, University of Witwatersrand, South Africa 

Leonard Bachman, Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology and of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1946, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1949, University of Maryland 

Susan Deanne Baker, /nstructor in Anesthesiology and in Pediatrics 


B.S. 1978, Harding University; M.D. 1982, University of Arkansas 
Francis Joseph Balestrieri, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.S. 1967, D.D.S. 1971, M.D. 1977, Georgetown University 


Matthew Joseph Becker, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1971, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.D. 1974, Duke University 

Michael Joseph Berrigan, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.S. 1974, Niagara University; Ph.D. 1982, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.D. 1986, Georg 
ington University 

Linda M. Bradley, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and of Pediatrics 


BA. 1975, Miami University of Ohio; M.D. 1979, George Washington University 


e Wash 


Jack Galen Bray, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 


BS. 1979, University of Redlands; M.D. 1983, University of Kansas 
John T Britton, Assistant Professor of Anesthesic logy and of Pediatrics 


BA. 1975 
Lynn M. Br 


Marie Mullz 


BA. 1957 
| MB, B.S 


MB. BS 


May Lin Ch 


l 


Jartmouth College; M.D University of Vermont 
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adman, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology and of Pediatrics 


BA 1962. Miami University; M.D. 1974, Medical College of Ohio 
ney Cassidy, Professor of Physiology and of Anesthesiology 


1S. 1958, MS. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, National University of Ireland 


in, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 


975, University of Melbourne 


Koteswara Rao Chundu, Assistant Professor of Antesthesiology and of 


981, Guntur Medical College, India 


' Pediatrics 


Timothy Thomas Cuerdon, Assistant Research Professor of Anesthesiology 
S BA. 1974, Franconia College; Ph.D. 1986, University of Colorado 
Stanley Deutsch, Professor of Anesthesiology 


L BA. 1950, New York University; MA. 1951, Ph 
*ovino Diego Duran, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 


B BA. 1959, M.D. 1964, University of St. Thomas, Philippines 
asil Elias Economopoulos, Associate Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 


MD. 1962, National University of Athens, Greece 


Sol S. Edelstein, Associate Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 


BS. 1968, M.D. 1972, Wayne State University 


James Francis English, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 


BS. 1975, BS. 1978, Boston College; M.D. 1983, Georgetown University 


Burton Seymour Epstein, Seymour Alpert Professor of Anesthesiology Professor of 


Pediatrics 
BA. 1954, M.D. 1957, George Washington University 


MD. 1970, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 


Rafat Samy Hannallah, Professor of Anesthesiology and of Pe 


MB., ChB. 1966, Cairo University Egypt 


ter R. Holbrook, Professor of Anestbesiolog) and of Pediatrics 


BA. 1966, Yale University; M.D. 1970, University of Pennsy lvania 


Dongzin Hur, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 


MD. 1973, Catholic Medical College, Korea 


Krishna D. Ghosh Joseph, Assistant Professor of Anestbesiolog) 


MB., BS. 1966, Prince of Wales Medical College India 


faya Tolani Karna, Assistant Professor of Anestbesio 


Sh MB., BS. 1961, M.G.M. Medical College, India 
*hubjeet Kaur, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 


C BSc 1978, Delhi University 
“Mul Wha Kim, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 


MD. 1967, Younsei University, Korea 


William A. Knaus, Professor of Anesthesiology and Research 


Medicine 
BS 1968, Widener College; M.D. 1972 West Virginia University 


ames Frederick Koch, Assistant Clinical Prof 


BS. 1977. University of Delaware; M.D. 1981, University of Chicago 


Nancy Junghee Kwon, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 


MD. 1975, Ewha Womans University, Korea 


Kathleen Anne Leavitt, Assistant Professor of Ane 
BS. 1982, State University of New York at Albany 


Jon Seung Lee, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 
M M.D. 1966, Catholic Medical College Korea , 
anfred Wilhelm Lichtmann, Professor of Anesthesiology 
BS, 1954, Wagner College; M.D. 1973 Thomas Jefferson University 


Molly. : x 
lollyann Green March, Assistant Professor of Anestbesiology 
BA. 1973. Boston University; M.D. 1981, Medical College 


D. 1955, M.D. 1957, Boston University 


essor of Anesthesiology 


osthesiology 


MD. 1986, State University of New York at Syracuse 


of Pennsylvania 


Alan I. Fields, Professor of Anesthesiology and Associate Professor of Pediatrics 


diatrics 


logy and of Pediatrics 


India: M.B., B.S. 1984, Maulana Azad Medical College, India 


Professor of Computer 
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"aul Mazel, Professor of Pharmacology and of Anesthesiology 


BS. 1946, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University; M.S. 1955, Trinity University 
Ph.D. 1960, Vanderbilt University 


Willis Alexander McGill II, Professor of Anesthesiology and of Pediatrics 
BS. 1963, Westminster College; M.D. 1967, University of Pittsburgh 
Brian Jay McGrath, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 
BA. 1977, State University of New York at Albany; M.D. 1982, Union University 
Gertrud Weber Mergner, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 
M.D. 1967, University of lowa 
Bruce Michael Meth, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 
BA. 1978, Harvard University; M.D. 1982, New York University 
Richard Bruce Mink, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1978, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1982, Washington University 
George Albert Morales, Professor of Anesthesiology and of Neurological Surgery 
BS. 1947, M.D. 1951, University of Mexico 
Lucille Ann Mostello, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1966, Seton Hall University; M.D. 1970, Johns Hopkins University 
John Stephen Naulty, Associate Professor of Anestbesiology and of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
BA. 1968, Duke University; M.D. 1972, Thomas Jefferson University 
Ramesh I. Patel, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology and of Pediatrics 
MB, BS. 1975, University of Baroda, India 
Michael Jonathon Peck, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 
BS. 1976, University of Cincinnati; M.S. 1978, Wagner College; M.D. 1983, Ross University 
Murray Michael Pollack, Professor of Anesthesiology and of Pediatrics 
A.B. 1970, University of Rochester; M.D. 1974, Yeshiva University 
Thomas Gilman Rainey, Adjunct Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 
A.B. 1970, M.D. 1974, Duke University 
Fernando Gabriel Resano, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
M.D. 1970, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Linda Jo Rice, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and of Pediatrics 
BS. 1973, M.D. 1977, University of Kentucky 
Karen Jo Roetman, /nstructor in Anesthesiology and in Pediatrics 
BA. 1979, Northwestern College; M.D. 1985, University of lowa 
Michael John Shaffer, Professor of Anesthesiology and of Health Services 
Management and Policy 
BS.EE. 1949, Leeds University, England; M.S. 1974, D.Sc. 1981, George Washington University 
Mohammad B.G. Shahvari, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 
MD. 1968, Pahlavi University, Iran; M.S. 1973, Temple University 
Peter Andrew Shay, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 
BA. 1982, Brown University; M.D. 1986, New York University 
John Peter Swope, Adjunct Associate Professor of Anesthesiology and of I fealth 
Care Sciences 
BS. 1958, U.S. Naval Academy; M.D. 1966, Georgetown University; M.S. 1970, Case Western Reserve 
University d 
Susan Thomas Verghese, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and of Pediatrics 
M.B, BS. 1975, Christian Medical College, India 
Herbert D. Weintraub, Professor of Anesthesiology 
BA. 1950, New York University; MA. 1958, M.B,Ch.B. 1959, Oxford University 
Leila Greiss Welborn, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology and of Pediatrics 
MB., ChB. 1967, Cairo University, Egypt 
John Franklin Williams, Jr., Associate Professor of Anestbesiology " 
BA. 1970, Boston University; M.Sc. 1973, London School of Economics and Political Science; M.PH JA 
Yale University; M.D. 1979, George Washington University 
Scott Brian Wurm, Assistant Professor of Anestbesiology 
BS. 1982, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1984, State University of New York Upsi 
cal Center 
Jack Evans Zimmerman, Professor of Anestbesiology and of Medicine 
BS. 1960, University of Maryland; M.D. 1964, George Washington University 
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Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 


Elizabeth Potts Anderson, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry and Molecular 
Biology 
AB. 1945, Sarah Lawrence College; M.S. 1947, University 
John Martyn Bailey, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
BS. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, D.Sc. 1970, University of Wales 


Fritz Daguillard, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
Ph.D. 1969, McGill University, Canada 


of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1950, Stanford University 


MD. 1961, University of Haiti; M.PH. 1965, Harvard University 
Peter Harvey Fishman, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 


BS. 1961. Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, George Washington University 


Gary M. Fiskum, Associate Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology and of 
Emergency Medicine 
BA. 1973, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1 


Linda Lou Gallo, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
s MS. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, George Washington University 


977, St. Louis University 


BS. 1959, West Virginia University 
Allan L Goldstein, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
. BS. 1959, Wagner College; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Rutgers University 
Gordon Gur ff, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
: BS. 1954, University of Illinois; M.S. 1956, Auburn Universiry; Ph.D 1959, University of Wisconsin 
Nicholas Robert S. Hall, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biocbemistry and Molecular 
Biology 
Ss BA. 1971, Ph.D. 1976, University of Florida 
\alerie Wailin Hu, Associate Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology and 
Of Genetics 
BS. 1972. University of Hawaii; Ph.D. 1978, California Institute of Technology 
Kenneth C. Ingham, Adjunct Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
„BS. 1965, Eastern Michigan University; Ph.D. 1970, University of Colorado 
Gilbert Jay, Adjunct Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
BSc 1969 McGill L niversity, Canada; Ph.D. 1974, Harvard University i 
Ajit Kumar, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology and of Genetics 
PhD. 1968, University of Chicago 
Marc S, Lewis, Special Lecturer in Biochemistry and Molecular Biolog) 
BS. 1946, MS. 1947, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1955 Georgetown University 
Omas Maciag, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
BA 1968 Rutgers 1 niversity; Ph.D. 1975, University of Pennsylvania 
ul Jerome Marangos, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry and Molecular 
Biology 
n BA. 1969, Rhode Island College; Ph.D. 1973, University of Rhe de Island 
Keith Hollis McKenney, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular 
Biology . 
.. BS. 1974, American University; Ph.D. 1981, Johns Hopkins University 
Glenn T. Merlino, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular 
Biology . 
,. BA 1975 Adelphi University; Ph.D. 1980, University of Michigan 
Carl Ronald Merril, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
" BS. 1958 College of William and Mary; M.D. 1962, Georgetown University : 
Villiam Dellinger Merritt, Associate Research Professor of Pediatrics and of 
Biochemistry and Molecular Biolog) 
BA. 1969 Colby College; Ph.D. 1975, Purdue University 
*rry William Moody, Associate Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
and of Genetics 
Bs 1972. California Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1978 
Paul Henry Naylor, Associate Research Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular 
Biology y 


BS. 1970 Washington College; M.A 
Galveston 


shall Warren Nirenberg, Adjunct Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular 
Biology 


University of California, Berkeley 


1972, Johns Hopkins University Ph.D. 1977, University of Texas at 


BS. 194g MS. 1951, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1957, University of Michigan 
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Mary Callaghan Rose, Associate Research Professor of Pediatrics and of 
Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
BA. 1965, Emmanuel College, Massachusetts; M.S. 1967, John Carroll University; Ph.D. 1970, Case Westem 
Reserve University 
Francis W. Ruscetti, Adjunct Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
B.S. 1968, Boston University; Ph.D. 1972, University of Pittsburgh 
Prem S. Sarin, Adjunct Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1959, University of Delhi, India; Ph.D. 1962, Cambridge University 
Richard Scott Schulof, Professor of Medicine and of Biochemistry and Molecular 
Biology 
B.A. 1968, Cornell University; M.D. 1975, Ph.D. 1975, Yeshiva University : 
Jack Yehudi Vanderhoek, Associate Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biolog) 
B.S. 1960, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1966, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Glenn Anthony Walker, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
B.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1963, Bellarmine College 


Computer Medicine 


Theodore B. Achacoso, Vísiting Assistant Professor of Computer Medicine 
B.S. 1980, M.D. 1984, University of the Philippines 
Michael J. Ackerman, Adjunct Associate Professor of Computer Medicine 
BA. 1966, Hofstra University; MA. 1969, Clark University; Ph.D. 1971, University of North Carolina 
Robert Mayer Allman, Adjunct Professor of Radiology and Computer Medicine 
B.S. 1953, Dickinson College; M.D. 1954, Thomas Jefferson University 
Rochelle Linda Bader, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Computer Medicine and of 
Emergency Medicine 
BA 1970, Hofstra University; MLS. 1973, University of Maryland 
Wiley Andrew Chambers II, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Computer Medicine and 
of Ophthalmology 
BA 1980, Colgate University; M.D. 1983, George Washington University 
Ruth Elizabeth Dayhoff, Adjunct Associate Professor of Computer Medicine 
B.S. 1973, University of Maryland; M.D. 1977, Georgetown University 
Rosalie Ann Dunn, Adjunct Associate Professor of Computer Medicine 
AB. 1962, MA 1965, Ph.D. 1967, Catholic University of America 
William A. Knaus, Professor of Anesthesiology and Research Professor of Computer 
Medicine 
B.S. 1968, Widener College; M.D. 1972, West Virginia University 
Helmuth F. Orthner, Professor of Computer Medicine 
Dipl.Ing. 1966, Technical University of Munich, Germany; Ph.D. 1973, University of Pennsylvania 
Thomas Eugene Piemme, Professor of Health Care Sciences, of Medicine, and of 
Computer Medicine 
BS. 1954, M.D. 1958, University of Pittsburgh , 
Pierre Stanley Pincetl, Assistant Professor of Medicine and of Computer Medicine 
B.A. 1978, University of California, San Diego; M.D. 1983, George Washington University 
Hanna Agnes Pipberger, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Computer Medicine 
BA. 1942, Teachers College, Chur, Switzerland 
Charles Stanley Tidball, Professor of Computer Medicine and of Neurological 
Surgery MI 
AB. 1950, Wesleyan University; M.S. 1952, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1955, University of Wisconsin; * 
1958, University of Chicago 
William Shigeru Yamamoto, Professor of Computer Medicine 
AB. 1945, Park College; M.D. 1949, MA. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 


Dermatology 


- : : > podiatrics 
Sanders Harris Berk, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology and of Pediatri 
B.S. 1965, M.D. 1969, University of Marvland 


Marilyn Berzin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
BA. 1974, Connecticut College; M.D. 1979, Yeshiva University 
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Martin Braun III, Associate Clinical Professor of Dermatology and of Medicine 
MD. 1970, University of Maryland 
Crawford Southwell Brown, Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
BA. 1946, Kenyon College; M.D. 1948, University of Michigan 
Marvin Chadab, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
BA. 1968, City University of New York Brooklyn € ollege; M.D. 1972, Yeshiva University 
leonard Dean Cutler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
BA. 1965, M.D. 1969, University of Maryland 
Robert Neal De Angelis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
. MD. 1968, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University 
Edward Charles De Fabo, Associate Research Professor of Dermatology 
BS. 1958, King’s College (Pennsylvania), M Ed 
University 
LJ. Eanet, Associate Clinical Professor of L )ermatology 
AB. 1952, Harvard University; M.D. 1956, George Washington University 
Mervyn L. Elgart, Professor of Dermatology, of Pediatrics, and of Medicine 
AB. 1953, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1957 
Bruce David Feldman, Associate Professor of 1 )ermatology 
974, Philadelphia College of Osteopathic Medicine 


Cornell University 


BA. 1968, Temple University; D.O. 1 

Glenn H. Fuchs, Assistant Clinical Professor of I )ermatology 
BA. 1973, M.D. 1977, New York University 

Jeffry Andrew Goldes, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
BS. 1975. University of Minnesota; M.D. 1979, Boston University 

Herbert Stanlev Golomb, Associate Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
AB. 1955, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1960, State University € 

Sheldon Kenneth Gottlieb, Professorial Lecturer in Dermatology 
BA. 1961, Case Western Reserve University MD. 1966, Howard University 

Alvanus Howland Hartley, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
BS. 1972, College of William and Mary; M.D. 1977, University of Vermont 

Dale Hilton Isaacson, Assistant Clinical Prof 
MD. 1977, George Washington University 

William Daniel James, Associate Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
BS. 1972, US Military Academy; M.D. 1977, Indiana University 

Ronald Alan Katz, Associate Clinical Professor of Dermato 
BS. 1964, University of Cincinnati; M.D. 1969, University of Maryland 

Thomas Marion Keahey, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
BA. 1972, MD. 1976, George Washington University 

Andre Kornhauser, Adjunct Associate Professor of Dermatology 
BS. 1955, MS. 1955, Ph.D. 1962, University of Zagreb, Yugoslavia 

Katalin Soltesz Korossy, Assistant Clinical Professor of L )ermatolog) 

5 MD. 1970, Debrecen Medical University, Hungary 

George Paschal Lupton, Assoctate Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
BS. 1967. US. Military Academy; M.D. 1976, Wake Forest University 

Lynn J. McKinley-Grant, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
BA. 1969, Colby Cc lege; M.A 1971, Columbia University M.D. 1980, Harvard University 


Marsha Carol McNeely, Assistant Professor of Dermatology 
78. M.D. 1982, University of Texas, Galveston 


logy and of Pediatrics 


BS. 1974, North Carolina State University; Ph.D 19 
laurence Herbert Miller, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
BS. 1956, Muhlenberg College; M.D. 1961, University of Lausanne, Switzerland 
Donald E. Mitchell, Associate Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
BS. 1954, M.D. 1957, University of North Carolina 
Omas Peter Nigra, Clinical Professor of Dermatology and of Pediatrics 
1 BA. 1963, Saint Vincent College; M.D. 1967, University of Pennsylvania 
Frances Patricia Noonan, Associate Research Professor of Dermatology 
BSc. 1964, Ph.D. 1977, University of Queensland Australia 
Roberta Frank Palestine, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
BS. 1974, Cornell University; M.D. 1978, University of Rochester 
James Kevin Poitras, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
BS. 1975, University of Maryland; M.D. 1982, Georgetown University 


1965, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1974, George Washington 


X New York Downstate Medical Center 


essor of Dermatology and of Medicine 
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Philip Louis Repetto, Jr., Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
BA. 1951, M.D. 1955, University of Pennsylvania 
Michelle Antonia Rivera, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
BA. 1976, New York University; M.D. 1980, Cornell University 
Douglas Neil Robins, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology, of Medicine, and 
of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1965, Washington and Lee University; M.D. 1969, George Washington University 
Max Bernard Rubin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
A.B. 1962, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1966, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 
Edward Harvey Stolar, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
BA. 1976, University of Rochester; M.D. 1981, George Washington University 
Nina Ning Su, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
BA. 1972, University of California, San Diego; M.D. 1976, University of Southern California 
Angel Francisco Triana, Clinical Instructor in Dermatology 
BS. 1982, B.A. 1982, University of Miami; M.D. 1986, Johns Hopkins University 
Maria Lourdes Turner, Professor of Dermatology 
B.S. 1958, M.D. 1961, University of the Philippines j 
Arthur Richard Ugel, Associate Clinical Professor of Dermatology and of Pediatrie 
B.S. 1961, M.D. 1965, George Washington University 
Carmen Myrie Williams, Associate Professor of Dermatology and of Pathology 
BA. 1969, Manhattanville College; M.D. 1974, New York University 


Emergency Medicine 


Richey Darell Adams, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Emergency Medicine 
BA. 1965, University of Minnesota 
Sherry Beth Adams, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Emergency Medicine ; 
Rochelle Linda Bader, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Computer Medicine and of 
Emergency Medicine 
BA 1970, Hofstra University; MLS. 1973, University of Maryland 
William Jay Barker, Assistant Clinical Professor of Emergency Medicine 
BA 1977, MD. 1981, University of Virginia 
Michael Dow Bourland, Assistant Clinical Professor of Emergency Medicine 
B.S. 1980, Millsaps College; M.D. 1984, University of Mississippi 
Michael John Boyko, Clinical Instructor of Emergency Medicine 
B.S. 1976, Rutgers University; M.D. 1980, Georgetown University 
Garry L. Briese, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Emergency Medicine 
BA 1971, University of South Florida 
Robert Linville Bumgarner, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Emergency Medicine 
B.S. 1967, University of Michigan; M.D. 1974, Michigan State University 
Stephen T. Chappell, Assistant Professor of Emergency Medicine 
B.S. 1986, James Madison University 
Michael Lynn Cowan, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Emergency Medicine 
M.D. 1969, Washington University 
Craig Alexander DeAtley, Associate Professor of Emergency Medicine and of Health 
Care Sciences 
BS. 1972, Hampden-Sydney College; B.S. 1975, George Washington University 
James A. D'Orta, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Emergency Medicine 
M.D. 1980, University of Colombia, Juarez 
Leonard Ganesh Deonarine, Adjunct Instructor in Emergency Medicine 
H. Neil Dove, Jr., Adjunct Instructor in Emergency Medicine 
Janet Anne Eastaugh, Assistant Clinical Professor of Emergency Medicine 
B.S. 1979, M.D. 1983, University of Michigan 
Helene Audrey Emsellem, Associate Professor of Neurology and of Emergency 
Medicine 
M.D. 1977, George Washington University 
Craig Frederick Feied, Assistant Professor of Emergency Medicine 
AB. 1978, M.D. 1982, University of California, Berkeley 
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Gary M. Fiskum, Associate Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology and of 
Emergency Medicine 
BA. 1973, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1977, St. Louis University 
Keith Thomas Ghezzi, Assistant Professor of Emergency Medicine 
BA. 1977, Washington and Jefferson College; M.D. 1982, Georgetown University 
Charleen Ann Griemsman, Adjunct Instructor in Emergency Medicine 
Yolanda Charlene Haywood, Assistant Professor of Emergency Medicine 
BS. 1974, M.D. 1986, Howard University; B.S 1981 George Washington University 
Colleen Luzader Holliday, Assistant Professor of Emergency Medicine 
ASN. 1963, BS. 1971, M.A. 1976, B.S.N. 1977, Marshall University 
Delwin Michael Hunt, Assistant Pre fessor of Emergency Medicine 
BA. 1979, Colorado College; M.D. 1984, University of Colorado 
Casey John Jason, Assistant Clinical Professor of Emergency Medicine 
BS. 1970, Northwestern University; M.D. 1974, Duke University 
Richard Jeffrey Katz, Associate Professor of Medicine (Cardiology) and of 
Emergency Medicine 
BA. 1968, University of Pennsylvania; M.M.S 1970, Rutgers University M.D 
John Patrick Kimball, Adjunct Instructor in Emergency Medicine 
B.S. 1989, University of Maryland 
William Reid Kingdon, Adjunct Instructor in Emergency Medicine 
Prudence Parcher Kline, Assistant Clinical Professor of Emergency Medicine and of 
Medicine 
BA. 1972, Oberlin College; M.D. 1978, 1 
James M. La Rocco, Adjunct Associate Professor of Emergency Medicine 
fa BS. 1969, Miami University; Ph.D. 1981, University of Michigan 
Glenn Howard Luedtke, Adjunct Professor of Emergency Medicine 
Daniel Ray Malone, Assistant Clinical Professor of Emergency Medicine 
^ BA. 1976, M.D. 1983, George Washington University 
Elaine Russo Martin, Adjunct Instructor in Emergency Medicine 
BA. 1975. Boston University; M.A 1976, University of Chicago: MSLS. 1981, Catholic University of America 
Marjorie Ann Moreau, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Emergenc) Medicine 
Michael D. Mortiere, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Emergency Medicine 
Paul Arthur Nichols, Jr., Adjunct Instructor in Emergency Medicine 
BS. 1976, Alderson-Broaddus c ollege 
Gregory Gerard Noll, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Emergency Medicine 
; 1978, University of Pennsylvania; M.PA. 1981, lowa State University 


Daniel Warne Ochsenschlager, Associate Professor of Pediatrics and of Emergenc) 


Medicine 
BS. 1964, Beloit College; M.D. 1968, Marquette University 
Joseph Alan Peterson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Emergenc) Medicine 
. BA 1982, M.D. 1984, University of Michigan 
Gerald Anthony Pfeifer, Adjunct Instructor in Emergency Medicine 
Michael Alan Polis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Emergency Medicine 
BS. 1976, Yale University; M.D. 1980, Yeshiva University 
Robert Edward Rosenthal, Associate Professor of Emergency Medicine 
BA. 1975. Yale University, M.D. 1979, New York University 
Jay Patrick Russel, Assistant Professor of Emergency Medicine 
BA. 1981, ( ollege of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1985, George Washington University 


David Earl Schottke, Assistant Professor of Emergency Medicine 
3. S.N. 1970, Case Western Reserve University; M.PH. 1973, University of 


1972, New York University 


niversity of Medicine and Dentistry of New Jersey 


AA. 1976, Prince George's College; B.S. 


BS. 1966 Capital University; E 
Michigan 


James Lee Scott, Associate Professor of Emergency Medicine 
BS. 1977, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1983, University of Arizona 
Robert F. Shesser, Associate Professor of Emergency Medicine and of Medicine 
BA 1971, University of Rochester MD 1976, University of Miami 
David Charles Smith, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Emergency Medicine 
Jeffrey Paul Smith, Assistant Professor of Emergency Medicine 
BS. 1977 Villanova University; M.D. 1981, University of Maryland 
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Mark Stephen Smith, Professor of Emergency Medicine and of Medicine 
BA. 1968, Swarthmore College; M.S. 1971, Stanford University; M.D. 1977, Yale University 
Jurriaan Theodore Strobos, Assistant Clinical Professor of Emergency Medicine 
BA. 1974, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1978, University of Chicago; J.D. 1987, University of Pennsylvané 
Douglas Ray Stutz, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Emergency Medicine 
BA. 1959, M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, University of Illinois 
Gladys M. Valdesuso, Assistant Clinical Professor of Emergency Medicine 
B.S. 1980, Montclair State; M.D. 1984, New Jersey College of Medicine and Dentistry 
Pamela R. Weiger, Adjunct Instructor in Emergency Medicine 
BA. 1981, Texas Technical University 
Katherine Johanna West, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Emergency Medicine 
B.S.N. 1981, Marymount University; M.S.Ed. 1986, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Karen Elizabeth Wilcock, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Emergency Medicine 
M.PH. 1975, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1989, University of Massachusetts 


Epidemiology and Environmental Health 


Jack William Millar, Vivian Gill Professor of Epidemiology and Environmental 
Health 


A.B. 1945, Stanford University; M.D. 1947, George Washington University; M.PH. 1951, M.S. in Hyg 1952, 
Harvard University 


Health Care Sciences 


Frank William Acker, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1984, University of the State of New York 
Kathleen Marie Adams, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1962, University of Calif nia, Berkeley; B.S. 1983, Ge rge Washingt )n University; M.S.N. 1986, Catholic 
University of America 
Elliot Aleskow, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine and Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1973, M.D. 1977, University of Maryland 
Lisa Mustone Alexander, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1976, Providence College; B.S. 1979, George Washington University 
Susan Meredith Amster, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
BA 1976, Hood College 
Nicanor Tuvera Andaya, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
Daniel Stonewall Anderson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences 
MA. 1964, University of Oklahoma; M.D. 1972, M.S. 1972, University of Arkansas 
Charles Anello, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1958, Towson State College; Sc.M. 1962, Sc.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
Irwin H. Ardam, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Health Care 
Sciences 
AB. 1948, New York University; M.D. 1954 New York Medical College 
Mary Patricia Arp, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
Mims Crowell Aultman, Adjunct Professor of Health Care Sciences 
AB. 1949, Emory University; M.D. 1953, Medical College of Georgia; M.H.A. 1971, Baylor University 
Benjamin Avrunin, Associate Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1963, Georgetown University; M.D. 1978, Tulane University 
Sissay Awoke, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.Sc. 1967, M.D. 1972, Haile Selassie University, Ethiopia 
Duane Charles Bailey, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1976, Alderson-Broaddus College 
Eve Bargmann, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Medicine 
BS. 1973, University of Georgia; M.D. 1977, University of North Carolina ape 
Ilana Porath Bar-Levav, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Health Ga" 
Sciences 
BA. 1978, Brandeis University; M.D. 1982, George Washington University 
Norman Lee Barr, Jr., Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) and o; 
Care Sciences 


BA. 1959, Princeton University; M.D. 1965 Georgetown University 


f Health 
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Barbara Ann Bartman, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Medicine 
BS. 1980, Indiana University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1984 Thomas Jefferson University 

Peter Basch, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1974, Trinity College, Connecticut M.D. 1978, George Washington University 

John Francis Beary, Adjunct Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BS. 1969, University of Notre Dame; M.BA. 1973, Georgetown University; M.D. 1988, Harvard University 

Malcolm Svdnev Beinfield, Associate Clinical Professor of Healtb Care Sciences 
BA. 1942 "Yale University; M.D. 1945, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 

Howard Jay Bennett, Associate Professor of I lealtb Care Sciences and of Pediatrics 
BS 1972 "University of Maryland; MD 1977 George Washington University 

Robert Allen Berenson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Health 
Care Sciences 
BA. 1968, Brandeis University; M.M.S. 1970, Rutgers University 
Mount Sinai School of Medicine 

Jeffrey Paul Bernstein, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1981, M.D. 1985, University of Virginia 

M. Victor Berrett, Adjunct Associate Professor of Healtb Care Sciences 

Ph.D. 1973, University of Iowa 


M.D. 1972, City University of New York, 


BS. 1968, M.S. 1969, Utah State University 
Miriam Sue Birmiel, Adjunct Assistant Professor in Healtb Care Sciences 
BS. 1976, George Washington University 
Philip Stanley Birnbaum, Professor of Healtb Care Sciences, of Medicine, and of 
Administrative Medicine 
BS. in M E. 1948, M.S. in ME. 1949, Carnegie-Me' 
Institute 
Richard Mark Bishow, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BS. 1971. University of Maryland; BS. 1978, George Washington University 
Kerry Gray Blakley, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
BS. 1980, University of Southern Illinois; BBA. 1982, Nati nal University 
Benjamin Cael Blatt, Associate Professor of Healtb Care Sciences and of Medicine 


ABB. 1966, Tufts University; M.A. 1968, Brandeis University; M.D 1972, Medical College of Virginia of Vir 


llon University; BCE. 1954, Rensselaer Polytechnic 


Rinia Commonwealth University 

Deborah Anne Bombard, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1973, Worcester State College; BS. 1982, George Washington University 

Keith Bradley, Adjunct Assistant Professor of F Jealth Care Sciences 
BS, 1973, t niversity of Notre Dame; M.D. 1978, Tulane University 

Kathy Sue Brenneman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences 

T BSN. 1980, Pace University; M.D. 1985, Southern Illinois University 

Christopher James Brophy, Assistant F rofessor of Healtb Care Sciences ( Clinical 
Psychology) 
BA. 1978, University of Minnesota; M.S 

Barbara Jeanne Brynelson, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 
Pediatrics 

1 BA. 1977, Occidental College; M.D. 1981, George Washington University 

Terry Phillip Buchanan, Special Lecturer in F lIealth Care Sciences 

Mark Glenn Bullard, Special Lecturer in Healtb Care Sciences 

Barrett Lewis Burka, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Healtb Care 
Sciences 
BS. 1963, American University; M.D. 1973, Howard University 

Peter Andrew Burke, Special Lecturer in I lealth Care Sciences 

Helen Turner Burr, Adjunct Instructor in F lealth Care Sciences 
BA. 1930. City University of New York, Hunter College; M.S.S 1954, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1983, Co 
lumbia Pacific University 

arbara Jean Carroll, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 

Medicine 
BS. 1977, MD. 1981, University of Maryland 

Luanne Charlotte Cattley, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 

BS. 1981, Southern Illinois University 


1983. Ph.D. 1985, Virginia Comme wealth University 
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James Francis Cawley, Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1970, Saint Francis College (Pennsylvania); B.S. 1974, Touro College; M.PH. 1979, Johns He ypkins 
University 

Stevan Michael Clifton, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1978, George Washington University 

Elizabeth Lipton Cobbs, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences and 0f 
Medicine 
BA. 1974, Vassar College; M.D. 1981, George Washington University 

Carmella Ann Cole, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 


B.S. 1978, Georgetown University; M.D. 1983, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth 
University 


Gerard Charles Coss, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
Cynthia Lou Costenbader, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 
Pediatrics 
B.S. 1978, University of Maryland; M.D. 1972, University of Maryland, Baltimore 
Joanne Gittleson Crantz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1974, Tufts University; M.D. 1979, George Washington University 
Donald Everett Crews, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
Shelley Leon Croyle, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
Gary Edward Crum, Associate Professor of Health Services Management and Policy 
and of Health Care Sciences 
BS. 1967 College of William and Mary; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, University of Kentucky; M.PH. 1973, Colum 
bia University; MA in Sp.Std. 1983, George Washington University 
Frank Sylvester Curto, Jr., Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1967, Kent State University; M.D. 1971, University of Pittsburgh i 
Lawrence James D'Angelo, Professor of Pediatrics, of Medicine, and of Health Care 
Sciences 
AB. 1969, M.PH. 1972, Harvard University; M.D. 1973, Duke University y 
Kurt John Darr, Professor of Hospital Administration and of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1961, Concordia € ollege Minnesota; J.D 1964, MHA. 1966, University of Minnes xa; D.Sc. 1973, johns 
Hopkins University 
Kathleen Kingsford Davis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Healtb Care Sciences and 
of Medicine 
AB. 1968, Wellesley College; M.D. 1977, George Washington University 
Craig Alexander DeAtley, Associate Professor of Emergency Medicine and of Health 
Care Sciences 


B.S. 1972, Hampden-Sydney College; B.S. 1975, George Washington University p 
Yvonne Marie DeCuir, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 
Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
BA 1974, Northwestern University; M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1979, University of Connecticut 
David D. Degrazia, Visiting Assistant Professor of Philosophy and of Health Care 
Sciences 
BA. 1983, University of Chicago; M.St. 1987, Oxford University; Ph.D. 1989, Georgetown University 
Margaret M. Delaney, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1975, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1979, University of Pennsylvania 
Carter Lee Diggs, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BS. 1956, Randolph Macon ( ollege; M.D. 1960, Medical College of Virginia; Ph.D. 1968, Johns Hopkins 
University 
Marie Allen Amos Dobyns, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1978, University of Maryland; M.D. 1982, George Washington University 
Molla Sloane Donaldson, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.A. 1966, Wellesley College; M S. 1970, l niversity of Virginia 
Julia Theresa Donovan, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1970, University of Massachusetts; M.D. 1974, Georgetown University 
William S. Dunn, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Medicine 
BA. 1967, M.D. 1972, Creighton University 
Susan Dunphy, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1984, George Washington University 
Noel Kennedy Dysart, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1967, M.D. 1970, University of Minnesota 
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Steven Richard Eastaugh, Associate Professor of Health Economics and Finance and 
of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1973, MS.PH. 1975, Harvard University; D.Sc. 1978, Johns Hopkins University 

Seth R. Eaton, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1973, Oberlin College; M.PH. 1977, M.D. 1977, University of Pittsburgh 

Deborah Susan Edge, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Health Care 
Sciences 
BS. 1970, Tufts University; M.D. 1974, Northwestern University 

Wilfred Russell Ehrmantraut, Associate Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BS. 1948, University of Maryland; M.D. 1952, George Washington University 

leslie C. Ellwood, Associate Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BS. 1963, M.S. 1964, M.D. 1968, University of Florida 

Rebecca Davis Elon, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Medicine 
BA. 1976, Rice University; M.D. 1981, Baylor College of Medicine 

Melvin Joseph Ely, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
BS. 1968 Quincy College; M.S. 1976, University of Tennessee 

Joyce Evans, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 

l B.S. 1978, Yale University; M.D. 1983, University of Maryland 

Nancy Ellen Smolen Falk, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Health 
Care Sciences 
BA. 1967, University of Massachusetts; M.D. 1971 

Joseph Leon Falkson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1964, Brandeis University; MA 1965, Ph D. 1971, University of Michigan 

Douglas Edward Feldman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) 
and of Health Care Sciences 
AB. 1970, BMS. 1971, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1973, Harvard University 1 

Bruce Allen Feldman, Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) and of Health 
Care Sciences 
AB. 1962, B.Med.Sci., Dartmouth College; M.D. 1965, Harvard University 

Barbara Arthur Fenton, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Medicine 
BS. 1973, University of North Carolina; M.D. 1981, George Washington University 

Adolfo Carlos Fernandez-Obregon, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care 
Sciences 
BA. 1974, Columbia University; M.D. 1978, New York Medical College 

fran Ellen Finkelstein, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BS. 1984 Syracuse University B.S. 1986, George Washington University 


Jeffrey Allen Foran, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Medicine 
BS. 1975, University of Michigan; M.S. 1979, Central Michigan University; Ph.D. 1983, University of Florida 


. State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 


Carolyn Kay Francis, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
BS. 1983, Gec ge Washington University 

Oy Elliot Fried, Assistant Professor of Healtb Care Sciences 
BS. 1982, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.D. 1983, Albany Medical College 

ânet Lee Garber-Knaus, Adjunct Assistant Professor of E lealtb Care Sciences 

C BS. 1978, George Washington University 

“harles William, Jr., Adjunct Professor of Health Care Sciences 

__ BS. 1974, Virginia Military Institute MD. 1979, West Virginia University 

Villiam Anthony Gayton, Special Lecturer in I Jealtb Care Sciences 

*rty Lee George, Special Lecturer in Healtb Care Sciences 

, BS. 1979, Southern Illinois University 

"Ancye Louise Gjerning, Adjunct Instructor in Healtb Care Sciences 
Bs 1986, George Washington University 

Sanford Elliot Glikin, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 

BS. 1973, M.D. 1977, George Washington University 

Jacqueline Jeanne Glover, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and Adjunct 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
BA. 1977, University of North Carolina; Ph.D. 1988, Georgetown University 

Debe rah Lois Baron Goldberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine and of 
Health Care Sciences 

.. ^B. 1964, Radcliffe College; M.D. 1968, Harvard University 

Charles Alphonsus Goldy, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
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Joan B. Gray, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.A. 1956, New York University; M.Ed. 1976, University of Hartford; Ph.D. 1982, New York University 
Warren Greenberg, Professor of Health Economics and of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1964, Temple University; MA. 1965, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1972, Bryn Mawr College 
Allen Toombs Greenlee, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1977, Indiana University; M.D. 1982, George Washington University 
Charleen Ann Griemsman, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sciences x 
Arthur P. Guarinello, Associate Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences and Of 
Pediatrics 
M.D. 1973, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 
John Thomas Hagenbucher, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine and of I fealth 
Care Sciences 
B.S. 1950, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science; M.D. 1957, George Washington University 
James Henderson Hall III, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences 
M.D. 1966, Emory University , 
Ellen Kravis Hamburger, Assistant Clínical Professor of Healtb Care Sciences and of 
Pediatrics 
BA. 1975, M.D. 1981, University of Pennsylvania 
Dennis Hampton, Special Lecturer in Healtb Care Sciences 
Laurinda Beeke Harman, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1969, Daemen College; M.S. 1981, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Doreen Ann Harper, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences f 
B.S.N. 1971, Cornell University; M.S.N. 1974, Catholic University of America; Ph.D. 1980, University of 
Maryland 
Thomas Hasselbacher, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1969, Hobart and William Smith Colleges; M.S. 1984, University of Lowell 
Tommy Ray Hennessee, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1985, New York State Board of Regents 
Richard Sherman Herdener, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1972, Seattle University; M.D. 1976, University of Washington 
Robert Christy Herrmann, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1968, Colorado College; D.D.M. 1972, Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Lee Diane Hiller, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BA 1970, State University of New York at Albany; AS. 1978, Albany Medical Cc lege of Union University 
Edward John Hinman, Associate Clinical Professor of Healtb Care Sciences 
M.D. 1955, Tulane University; M.PH. 1971, Johns Hopkins University 
Robert Paul Hirsch, Associate Professor of Healtb Care Sciences 
B.S. 1970, University of California, Davis; Ph.D. 1976, Kansas State University; M.S. 1981, Harvard Universit 
Kenneth Max Holmes, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
Sally B. Horner, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.S.N. 1969, American University; B.A. 1981, George Washington University 
Carolyn Meegan Huard, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1966, Boston College of Nursing; M.S. 1981 George Washington University; Ph.D. 1980, Catholic Uni 
versity of America 
Angela Maria Hubbard, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 
Pediatrics 
B.S. 1978, Georgetown University; M.D. 1982, Howard University 
Donald Wayne Hudson, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1977, Towson State University; M.S.\W. 1980, University of Maryland; M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1985, Calif 
School of Professional Psychology 
Constance Hume-Rodman, /nstructor in Health Care Sciences and in Medicine 
BA. 1979, Yale University; M.D. 1985, University of Connecticut p 
Donna Lind Infeld, Professor of Health Services Management and Policy and of 
Health Care Sciences 
BS. 1971, Portland State University; Ph.D. 1978, Brandeis University 
Joseph Charles Isaacs, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1972, City College of New York; M.S.PH. 1975, University of Missouri 
Patrick Joseph Ivory, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1983, George Washington University 
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William Arthur Jarboe, Adjunct Assistant Professor of I lealth Care Sciences 
BA. 1968, State University of New York at Buffalo; MD. 1973, State University of New York 1 pstate Medical 
Center 
larry Dean Jobe, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
Jean Kelrc yy Johnson, Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1968, University of Illinois; B.S. 1974, Texas Woman's University M.S. 1978, University of Wisconsin 
Judith Miller Jones, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1965 George Washington University; MA 1969, Catholic University of America 
Paul Joseph Juliano, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Healtb Care Sciences 
s BS. 1978, University of Scranton; M.D. 1982, Georgetown University 
Gene Andrew Kallenberg, Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 
Medicine 
: BA. 1971, University of Michigan; M.D. 1975, University of Cincinnati 
Micki Alice Kantrowitz, Assistant Professor of Healtb Care Sciences 
BA 1978, University of Oregon; M.D. 1983, Tufts University 
Neeraj Kumar Kanwal, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Medicine 
BS. 1978, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1980, Thomas Jefferson University; M.H.S.A. 1988, George 
Washington University 
llene Merle Kasloff, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1978, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1982, Pennsylvania State University 
Richard Alan Kaslow, Adjunct Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1965, Yale University; M.D. 1969, MPH. 1976, Harv ard University 
Mariana Kastrinakis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 
Medicine 
_ BA. 1976, M.D. 1980, Harvard University 
Lisa Claire Kaufman, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Sciences and in Medicine 
BA. 1980, Lewis and Clark College; M.S. 1982, M.D. 1986, Georgetown University 
Robert I. Keimowitz, Professor of Medicine and of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1961, MS. 1963, MD. 1965, University of Vermont 
Martha Kendall, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Health Care 
Sciences 
BA. 1969, Wellesley College; M.D. 1976, George Washington University 
Peter Denes Kent, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BS. 1967, Hobart and William Smith Colleges; M.D. 1971, New Yc yk University 
Patrick Edward Killeen, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BS 1984, Colorado State University; M.S. 1987, University of Colorado 
Kar] Case Klontz, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BS. 1976, Georgetown University; M.PH. 1984, University of California, Berkeley, M.D. 1983, University of 
Mi California, San Francisco 
Michael Dennis Knappen, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
Gail Ruth Crane Knight, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
e 1981, M.D. 1985, University of California, San Diego. à " 
el Goldenberg Kuperschmit, Associate Clinical Professor of Health Care 
Sciences 
J BS. 1967, M.D. 1973, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Ohn C, LaRosa, 7 Professor of Medicine and of Health Care Sciences 
hag 1961, M.D. 1965, University of Pittsburgh à i Fi 
nard Lefkowitz, Clinical Professor of Pediatrics and of I Tealtb Care Sciences 
AB 1957. Alfred University; M.D. 1962, University of Health Sciences/ Chicago Medical School 
Marie-Michele Leger, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
bel 1983, George Washington University ; ; 
on, Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences 
EM 1971, M.S.W. 1975, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1983, University of Michigan i 
Yra Debbie Levine, Assistant Professor of Healtb Care Sciences and of Medicine 
C BA 1975. University of Rochester; M.D. 1979, State University of New York at Buffalo 
‘ole Bernstein Lewis, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BS. 1975. Ohio State University; M.PA., M.S.G. 1979, University of Southern California; Ph.D. 1983, Univer 


sity of Maryland 
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Michael David Lieberman, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences 
AB. 1962, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1966, University of Health Sciences hicago Medical Sc hool 
William Gerald Littman, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1967, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1972, University of Miami 
John Andrew Lowe, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics and of Health Care 
Sciences 
BA. 1964, Harvard University; M.D. 1968, Tufts University 
Bryan Rogers Luce, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BS. 1967, MS. 1974, MBA 1975, University of Massachusetts; Ph.D. 1979, University of California, LOS 
Angeles 4 
Stanley Louis Lugerner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences and 0 
Medicine 
BA. 1973, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.D. 1978, State University of New York Downstate Med 
ical Center 
Larry Joseph Luter, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1974, Texas Southern University; M.D. 1980, University of Texas, San Antonio 
Dorcas Joanne Lynn, Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Medicine 
B.S. 1970. Dickinsc 1 College; M.D. 1974, Boston l niversity MA. in Sp.Std. 1982, George Washington 


University 


Patrick J. Mahoney, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1969, University of Notre Dame; Ph.D. 1976, University of Tennessee 

Frank William Maletz, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BS. 1974, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1978, Thomas Jefferson University 

Kathleen Driscoll Malliarakis, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
B.S.N. 1969, Fitchburg State College 

Jiska Cohen Mansfield, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BA 1974, MA 1976, Hebrew University; MA, Ph.D. 1979, State University of New York at Stony 
Brook 


Stephen Elliott Marcus, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1976, Northwestern University; M.PH. 1978, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1983, University of North 
Carolina 


David Michael Mathis, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1972, Michigan State University; M.D. 1976, Wayne State University 
David Scott McClellan, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
Robert Lee McClellan, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
BS. 1977, Roger Williams College; M.S.A. 1979, University of Notre Dame 
Lila Teresa McConnell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Healtb Care Sciences 
B.A. 1972, University of South Florida; M.D. 1976, Georgetown University 
Michael Edward McCormack, Special Lecturer in Healtb Care Sciences RA 
Thomas Patrick Hugh McGorry, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Science 
B.A. 1964, La Salle College; M.D. 1969, Hahnemann University 
Edward James McLaughlin, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences —— 
B.S. 1952, Le Moyne College; D.D.S. 1956, University of Buffalo; M.S 1973, George Washington L niversit 
Padman Achutha Menon, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
M.D. 1967, University of Kerala, India 
Barbara Anne Meyer Meyers, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Hea 
Care Sciences 
A.B. 1961, Bryn Mawr College; M.D. 1968, George Washington University 
Russell Ellsworth Miller, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
Susan Jaffe Miller, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1978, University of Virginia; M.D. 1984, Eastern Virginia Medical School 
Robert Millman, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
AB. 1966, M.D. 1969, George Washington University 
William Francis Minogue, Associate Professor of Medicine and of Health Care 
Sciences 
B.S. 1951, Seton Hall University; M.D. 1960, New York Medical College 
David Alan Mongillo, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1976, State University of New York at Stony Brook; M.PH. 1985, University of Oklahoma 
Yvonne Marie Moragne-Coon, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1971, California State University; MA 1982, Central Michigan University 
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Jonathan David Moreno, Adjunct Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1973. Hofstra University; Ph.D. 1977, Washington University 

William Harry Morrison, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 

Donald Jerome Murphy, Assistant Pre fessor of Health Care Sciences 
BS. 1978, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1982, University of € olorado 

Francis James Murrav, Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Healtb Care Sciences 
BS 936 University of Notre Dame MD 1940, Cornell University 

George Ronald Myers, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
D.D.S. 1972, Northwestern University 

Fred Ritchie Trew Nelson, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1963, Johns Hopkins University; M.D 1967, University of Maryland 

Judith Halsey Nicklason Adjunct Associate Professor of Healtb Care Sciences 

Charles Ross Nicklin, Associate Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences 
AB. 1961, Syracuse University; D.D.S. 1965, Temple University 

Joseph P. O'Brien, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Healtb Care Sciences 
BS. 1974, Drexel University; MA 1976, Villanova University 

Eileen Theresa O'Gradv, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Healtb Care Sciences 
B.S. 1986, M.PH. 1989, George Washington University 

Miriam Rose Anne Oakum, Assistant Professor of Healtb Care Sciences 
B.S. 1977, Elizabethtown College; M.D. 1981 Hahnemann Medical College 

Abdel Rahim Omran, Adjunct Professor of Health Care Sciences 


1959, Columbia University 


.. MD. 1952, D.PH. 1954, Cairo University, Egypt; MPH. 1956, D.PH 
Khairia Fawzv Omran, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
MB, ChB. 1957, Cairo University Egypt M.PH. 1958, D.PH. 1965, Columbia University 
John Edward Ott, Professor of Healtb Care Sciences, of Pediatrics, and of Healtb 
Services Management and Policy 
BS. 1959, M.D. 1963, University of Pittsburgh 
Joyce Caldwell Panagides, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BS. 1982, Ge rge Washington University; BA 1963, Kansas State University 
Stahis Solomon Panagides, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BS. 1961, MA. 1963 Kansas State University; Ph.D. 1967, Iowa State University 
Philip Frank Panzarella, Assistant Professor of Healtb Care Sciences and of Medicine 
BS. 1975, Loyola College, Baltimore; M.D. 1981, University of Maryland; MPH. 1989, George Washington 
University 
Sharon Joanne Parish, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Sciences and in Medicine 
BS 984, Union College, New York; M.D. 1986 Albany Medical College of Union University 
Gerald William Parker, Adjunct Professor of Health Care Sciences 
_ BS. 1951, Union College; M.D. 1955, New York Medical College 
Frederick W Parker III, Adjunct Assistant Professor of I Tealtb Care Sciences 
BS. 1968, University of Scranton; M.D. 1972, George Washington University 
Henry Ignatius Parks, Jr., Adjunct Instructor in Healtb Care Sciences 
Marian A. Parrott, Associate Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences (C ;eriatrics) 
AB. 1975, Bryn Mawr € ollege; M.D. 1978, Dartmouth Medical School 
aren Judith Pataky, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
. BSN. 1965, University of Maryland; BS. 1976, George Washington University 
inesh D, Patel, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
MB, BS. 1962, University of Bombay, India; M.D. 1965, Gujarat University India 
Jerome A. Paulson, Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BS. 1971, University of Maryland; M.D. 1974, Duke University ; 
Leonard Gregory Pawlson, Professor of Health Care Sciences, of Medicine, and of 


Health Services Management and Policy 
M.D. 1969, University of Pittsburgh; M.PH. 1976, University of 


BS. 1965 Pennsylvania State University 
Washington 

Delma Ray Phillips, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
Omas Eugene Piemme, Professor of Healtb Care Sciences, of Medicine, and of 
C computer Medicine; Associate Dean for Continuing Medical Education 

^ BS. 1954, M. D. 1958, University of Pittsburgh 

ictor Michael Plavner, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 


MD. 1981, Ge ge Washington University 
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George Simpson Poehlman, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1968, M.D. 1973, University of Missouri, Columbia 
Thomas Martin Pollack, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
Gail Judith Povar, Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Medicine 
BA. 1972, Cornell University; M.P.H. 1977, University of Michigan; M.D. 1977, University of Vermont 
Charles Allen Pryor, Jr., Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
AB. 1953, Princeton University; M.D. 1957, University of Pennsylvania 
Michael Gary Ragan, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
Stephen Alden Ralls, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
D.DS. 1974, Ed.D. 1979, University of Southern California; M.S.D. 1981, Indiana University 
Judith Barbara Ratner, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Pediatris 
BA. 1973, Wellesley College; M.D. 1977, University of California, San Diego 
Thomas W. Reed III, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1977, University of Delaware; M.S.W. 1987, Catholic University of America 4 
Philip Norman Reeves, Professor of Health Services Management and Policy and of 
Health Care Sciences 
MBA 1959, University of Chicago; D.B.A. 1970, George Washington University 
Paul Scott Rhodes, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 
Medicine 
BS. 1971, State University of New York at Albany; M.D. 1975, State University of New York Downstate Medi 
cal Center 
Sandy Jo Riahi, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1983, Incarnate Word College 
Edward Joseph Richards, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BS. 1949, University of Maryland; M.D. 1955, University of Iowa 
Augustus Carson Grant Rideout, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences > 
Richard Kenneth Riegelman, Professor of Health Care Sciences, of Medicine, and oj 
Health Services Management and Policy 
M.D. 1973, University of Wisconsin; M.PH. 1975, Ph.D. 1982, Johns Hopkins University 
Norman Louis Riendeau, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
Marc Lee Rivo, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1977, Occidental College; M.PH. 1981, University of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1982, 1 
fornia, San Francisco 
Rosalia Rodriguez-Garcia, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences 
M.S. 1986, Georgetown University 
Alfred Ruiz Romero, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
George Robert Ross, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences 
D.D.S. 1964, University of Detroit; M.S. 1973, George Washington University 
Frank Michael Ryan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Health care 
Sciences 
B.S. 1970, St. Joseph's University; M.D. 1974, Pennsylvania State University 
Dennis Wayne Sager, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BS. 1968, M.S. 1973, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.D. 1978, Eastern Virginia Medica 
Kenneth Allen St. Andre, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BS. 1974, University of South Carolina; M.D. 1978, Tulane University 
Judith Alyce Salerno, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BS. 1973 Stonehill College; M.S. 1976, M.D. 1985, Harvard l niversity 
Robert Frank Sarlin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1966, M.D. 1970, University of Maryland 
Robert Michael Scent, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
Joel M. Schectman, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Medicine 
BA, MD. 1981, Boston University 
Heinz Hanns Eduard Scheidemandel, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
(Otolaryngology) and of Health Care Sciences 
M.D. 1955, University of Erlangen, Germany 
Lynne Mary Schoonover, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BS. 1971, MS. 1972, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1978, University of California, Berkeley 
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Simeon Baruch Schreiber, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surger) (Otolaryngology) 
and of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1969, M.D. 1973, Yeshiva University 
William Scott Schroth, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1981, Williams College; M.D. 1985, 1 niversity of Pennsylvania 
linda Sue S huh, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
Bs 1981. American University; M.S. 1983, Catholic University of America 
Jeffrey Arnold Schulman, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Healtb Care Sciences 
BA. 197 Rutgers University; M.A. 1971, Jersey City State College; M.S. 1974, Ph.D. 1978, Virginia Common 
. Wealth University 
Thomas Aaron Schultz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences 
PhB. 1967. BS. 1969, University of North Dakota; M.D. 1971, Wake Forest University 
Harry Arie Schumann, Clinical Instructor in Medicine and in Healtb Care Sciences 
BA. 1971. Northwestern University; M.D. 1975, Medical College of Wisconsin 
Paul Eric Schwartz, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1978, Ci llege of St Thomas; M.D. 1982 Mayo Medical School 
Richard Harvey Schwartz, Clinical Professor of Pediatrics and of Health Care 
Sciences 
BA. 1960, Ge rge Washington University; M.D. 1965, Georgetown University 
Sandra Lynn McLean Schweitzer, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care 
Sciences 
BS.N. 1974, Cornell University J.D. 1979, Georgetown University 
Martin C Shargel, Adjunct Associate Professor of Healtb Care Sciences 
Bs 1960, University of Mary land: M.D. 1964, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia C ymmonwealth 
University 
rian Frederick Sharp, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
BS. 1987, George Washington University 
John Henry Shelby, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
MA. 1972. Trinity University; M.D. 1975, University of Texas at Dallas 
bert Chauncey Sherrick, Assistant Professor of Healtb Care Sciences and of 
Medicine 
BS. 1975. MS. 1977, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.D. 1985, George Washington University 
Robert George Shouldice, Professor of Health Services Management and Policy 
and of Health Care Sciences 
S AB. 1966, Lycoming College; MBA 1969, DBA. 1974, George Washington University 
‘tephen A. Sihelnik, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
Sy BS. 1974, U.S. Military Academy; M.D. 1977, University of Tennessee 
Sylvia Silver, Associate Professor of Patbology and of I Jealtb Care Sciences 
.. BA 1965, Drake University MTS. 1975, DA. 1977, Catholic University of America 
Seven John Skox xg, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BS. 1972. US. Military Academy; M.D. 1976, University of Oregon 
dall Eugene Slimak, Assistant Professor of Healtb Care Sciences and of Medicine 
BA. 1977, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1984, Thomas Jefferson University 
Alan Wayne Smith, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
A BS. 1970, Carson-Newman College; M.D. 1974, George Washington University 
“try Wayne Smith, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
“Mastasia Snelling, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences 
Vin 1981, University of Connecticut; M.S. 1985, Ph.D 1990. American l niversity 
Baret T. Snow, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
c MD 1946, George Washington University 
hristopher Snyder, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences 
Roses 1971 Hampden Sydney College; M.D. 1975, Medical College of Virginia I "i i 
nary Kelly Sokas, Associate Professor of Medicine and of Health Care Sciences 
b BA. 1972, MD. 1974, Boston University; M.O.H. 1980, M.S. 1981, Harvard University 
"2n Eugene Sokolow, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
: BA, 1972, Pomona College; M.D. 1976, University of California, Los Angeles 
arbara Ann Soniat, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1972, Saint Edward's University; MSW. 1974, University of Houston 
ulie Marie Sorenson, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 


BA. 1982, University of Alabama; B.S. 1986, George Washington University 
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Richard M. Fairfax Southby, Gordon A. Friesen Professor of International Health 
and Health Policy; Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BCom. 1965, University of Melbourne, Australia; M.PA. 1967, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1973, Monash Uni 
versity, Australia 

Ronald Coleman Spencer, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 

Harvey Jav Steinfeld, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences 
M.D. 1965, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 

Teresa Jeanne Stevens, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
BS. 1984, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.D. 1986, Albany Medical College 

Robert Glen Stevenson, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1976, University of Nebraska 

Merril Stock, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Health Care Sciences 
BS. 1967, Albright College; M.D. 1971, Thomas Jefferson University : 

Alan William Stone, Asociate Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 
Medicine 
BA. 1961, Harvard University; M.D. 1966, Yale University 

Ann Louise Stone, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Psychiatry 
and Behavioral Sciences 
BA. 1969, Duke University; Ph.D. 1981, Catholic University of America 

Diane Bernhardt Stoy, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
RN. 1966, Helene Fuld School of Nursing; BA. 1980, MA 1983, George Washington University 

lack Daniel Summer, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Medicine 

B.A. 1974, M.D. 1978, University of Michigan ; , 

John Peter Swope, Adjunct Associate Professor of Anesthesiology and of Health 
Care Sciences 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Academy; M.D. 1966, Georgetown University; M.S. 1970, Case Western Reserve 
University 

Stanley Jerome Talpers, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Health 
Sciences 
BA. 1948, MD. 1953, University of Colorado 

Joel M. Taubin, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Health Care 
Sciences 
BA 1963, MA 1965, George Washington University; M.D. 1969, University of Virginia 

Joan Marie Teno, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 

S. 1982, Wilkes College; M.D. 1982, Hahnemann Medical College 

Dennis Gerald Tevlin, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sciences 

Greg Paul Thomas, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 

1S. 1975, Xavier University; B.S. 1977, Baylor University M PH 1978, University of Texas Health Science 


care 


Center at Houston 
David Herron Thompson, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
S. 1968, University of Miami; M.D. 1972, Ohio State University 
Joan Possenriede Treuer, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
A. 1949, Adelphi University; M.D. 1953, Albany Medical College 
Reed Vaugn Tuckson, Adjunct Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1973, Howard University; M.D. 1978, Georgetown University 
Chariklia Tziraki, Associate Professor of Medicine and of Healtb Care Sciences 
1A. 1969, University of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1973, University of California, San Francisco ka 
Elizabeth Groseclose Valentine, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Science 
S. 1986, George Washington University 
Deborah Ann Venrick, Assistant Professor of Healtb Care Sciences 
1S. 1979, Colorado State University; M.D. 1983, University of Colorado 
Rocco Joseph Volpe, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1966, Villanova University; M.D. 1970, New York Medical College 
John Daniel Voss, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Medicine 


of 


BA. 1980, M.D. 1984, University of Virginia 
Martha Jane Wagner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences and 


Pediatrics 
BA. 1964, DePauw University; M.D. 1967, University of Louisville; MPH. 1978, Johns Hof 


Dennis Lee Wakefield, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 


skins University 
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Marsha T. Wallace, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Health Care 
Sciences 
BA. 1972, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1976, Hahnemann Medical College 
Thomas Michael Walsh, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BS. 1974, Illinois Benedictine College; M.D. 1978, Rush University 
Gary Ray Warnock, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BS 1967 DDS. 1970, MS. 1977, University of lowa; M.S. 1981, Georgetown University 
Kevin Barton Weiss, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1977, Washington University; M.S 1981, M.D. 1981, Chicago Medical School à 
Mark Irwin Weissman, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 
Pediatrics 
BS. 1973, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1975, Thomas Jefferson 1 niversity ; 
laura Stewart Welch, Associate Professor of Medicine and of Healtb Care Sciences 
BA. 1974, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1978, State University of New York at Stony Brook 
Gloria Ruth Werth, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Health Care 
Sciences 
AB. 1949, Goucher College; M.D. 1953, Johns Hopkins University 
Peter A West, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1965, University of California Berkeley; MD. 1969, University of California, Irvine; M.PH. 1989, Uni 
formed Services University T 
Robert Maynard Williams, Special Lecturer in F lealtb Care Sciences 
Jarrett Michael Wise, Associate Professor of Healtb Care Sciences 
BS. in AHS. 1971, Duke University : i 
Kenneth J. Wright, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BS. 1969, Trinity College; M.D. 1973, George Washington University , s 
Ralph Emile Yodaiken, Clinical Professor of Pathology and of I Jealtb Care Sciences 
MB, ChB. 1956, University of Witwatersrand South Africa; MPH. 1976, Johns Fk pkins University 
Omas Tovokazu Yoshikawa, Adjunct Professor of F Jealtb Care Sciences 
BA. 1961, l niversity of California, Los Angeles MD. 1966, University of Michigan 


Medicine 


Charles Barrett Abrams, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
_ BS. 1967, Bethany College; M.D. 1971, West Virginia University 
Edward Adelson, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS 1943, M.D. 1947, Tufts University 
ames David Ahlgren, Associate Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1955. Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.D. 1967, Georgetown University 
liver Alabaster, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
MB, Bs 1966, University of London; MRCS 1966, LR.CP. 1966, Royal College of Physicians and Sur 
Beons, England 
Michael B Albert, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
,,, DA. 1979, M.D. 1982, Johns Hc ypkins University s j 
Elliot Aleskow, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine and H lealtb Care Sciences 
. BS. 1973, M.D. 1977, University of Maryland 
Orge Allanmoore Alleyne, Visiting Professor of Medicine 
I MB, BS 1957, University of the West Indies; M.D. 1965, University of London 
luberr Joseph Alpert, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
MD. 1962, University of Illinois / 
'onina Neri Amigable, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
MD 1966, Cebu Institute of Medicine, Philippines 
‘ram Albert Arabian, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
AB. 1965 Boston University; M.D. 1975, Brown University í : 
Irwin H. Ardam, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Health Care 
Sciences 
AB. 1948, New York University; M.D. 1954, New York Medical College 
Tyan J Arling, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA 1965, University of Minnesota; M.D. 1969, Harvard University 
Andrew Armer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA 1958, Reed College; M.D. 1962, University of Rochester 
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David Lewis Aronson, Research Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1951, Yale University; M.D. 1956, University of Pennsylvania 
Philip Assatourians, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1964, University of Tehran, Iran 
Frederick Patterson Avis, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
AB. 1964, Brown University; M.D. 1969, University of North Carolina 
Benjamin Avrunin, Associate Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 
Medicine 
B.S. 1963, Georgetown University; M.D. 1978, Tulane University 
Silas M. Babin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1951, Louisiana State University in New Orleans 
Alfred Baer, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
AB. 1942, Ohio State University; M.D. 1945, Johns Hopkins University 
William Otis Bailey, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1940, George Washington University 
William Prentice Baker, Professor of Medicine ; 
B.S. 1949, Indiana University; M.S. 1953, Ph.D. 1955, Michigan State University; M.D. 1959, University ol 
Michigan 
Herbert Stuart Block Baraf, Associate Clínical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1969, University of Michigan; M.D. 1973, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 
Eve Bargmann, Assistant Professor of Healtb Care Sciences and of Medicine 
B.S. 1973, University of Georgia; M.D. 1977, University of North Carolina 
Lewellys Franklin Barker, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1955, Princeton University; M.D. 1959, Johns Hopkins University Í 
Ilana Porath Bar-Levav, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Health Ca" 
Sciences 
BA. 1978, Brandeis University; M.D. 1982, George Washington University 
Frederick Greiner Barr, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1971, MD. 1975, Northwestern University 
Solomon Efrem Barr, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1951, M.D. 1954, George Washington University 
Werner Franklin Barth, Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1956, Columbia University; M.D. 1960, Yeshiva University we 
Barbara Ann Bartman, Assistant Professor of Healtb Care Sciences and of Medicine 
B.S. 1980, Indiana University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1984, Thomas Jefferson University L 
Peter Basch, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Healtb Care Science 
B.A. 1974, Trinity College (Connecticut); M.D. 1978, George Washington University 
William Irving Bauer, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1945, M.D. 1950, University of Michigan 
Daniel Jay Baxter, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1971, Ohio State University; M.D. 1975, University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine 
Barbara Louise Bean, /nstructor in Medicine 
B.Sc. 1970, Ph.D. 1976, University of London, England; M.D. 1987, George Washington University 
Lucille Singer Beck, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1975, Williams College; M.D. 1980, Northwestern University 
Kenneth Louis Becker, Professor of Medicine and of Pbysiology 
A.B. 1952, University of Michigan; M.D. 1956, New York Medical College; Ph.D. 1963, University of 
Minnesota 
Edward Arthur Beeman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1943, Harvard University; M.D. 1947, Boston University; M.S. 1956, University of Minnesota 
Gustavo Sastrano Belaval, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1942, George Washington University 
Carol Laura Bender, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1965, Cornell University; MA. 1966, Columbia University; M.D. 1972, State University of New York 
Upstate Medical Center 
Luis Felipe Bentolila, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1960, Liceo Gral, Argentina; M.D. 1967, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Robert Allen Berenson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine and of F 
Sciences pare 
jew York, 
BA. 1968, Brandeis University; M.M.S. 1970, Rutgers University; M.D. 1972, City University of New 
Mount Sinai School of Medicine 


fealth care 
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lionel Mandel Bernstein, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1944, M.D. 1945, M.S. 1951, Ph.D. 1954 University of Illinois 
Richard Allen Bernstein, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
BS. 1979, University of Michigan; M.D. 1983, Vanderbilt University 
lewis Henry Biben, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
MD. 1949, Hahnemann Medical College 
Albert G. Bickelman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1949, Canisius College; M.D. 1953, University of Buffalo 
Charles Joel Bier, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
p AB. 1965, M.D. 1968, George Washington University 
hilip Stanley Birnbaum, Professor of Health Care Sciences, of Medicine, and of 
Administrative Medicine 
BS. in ME. 1948, M.S. in M.E. 1949, Carnegie-Mellon University; BCE 1954, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
Anthony Dereck Bivins, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA 1977, Rutgers College; M.D. 1984, Hahnemann University 
Njamin Cael Blatt, Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Medicine 
AB 1966, Tufts University; M.A. 1968, Brandeis University; M.D. 1972, Medical College of Virginia of 
Virginia Commonwealth University 
George Bolen, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
SB 1973, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.D. 1977, Yale University 
Vid Gilbert Borenstein, Professor of Medicine 
M BA 1969, Columbia University; M.D. 1973, Johns Hopkins University 
"arie Leslie Borum, /nstructor in Medicine 
J BA. 1980, Princeton University; M.D. 1985, Rutgers University 
Yan P. Bosch, Professor of Medicine 
C MD. 1970, University of Chile 
Onstantine George Bouchlas, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
EM 1974, Duke University; M.D. 1984, St. George's University, West Indies 
tard Bouscarel, Assistant Research Professor of Medicine 
PhD 1985, University of Toulouse, France 
Martin Braun III, Associate Clinical Professor of Dermatology and of Medicine 
MD. 1970, University of Maryland 
*orge B. Bren, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Emergency 
Medicine 
BS. 1973, M.D. 1975, Northwestern University 
arren Daniel Brill, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
E BS 1944, M.D. 1944, University of Maryland 
Martin Howard Brown, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1974, M.D. 1978, George Washington University 
Ber J. Bulgur, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1955, M.D. 1960, Harvard University 
rt Daniel Bunning, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
wa 1975, Princeton University; M.D. 1979, University a Cincinnati ) 
rett Lewis Burka, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Health Care 
Sciences 
es 1963, American University; M.D. 1973, Howard University 
ra McGlothlin Butcher, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Medicine 
Juan E University of California Santa Barbara; M SW. 1961, University of California, Berkeley 
autista Calatayud, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Qi 1952, University of Valencia, Spain s 3; 
td Wayne Callaway, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
tic § 1963, University of Delaware; M.D. 1967, Northwestern University 
Scott Cantor, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
‘A. 1977, Boston University; BS. 1979, University of South Dakota; M.D. 1984, George Washington 
University 
forge Louis Carlo Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 
1975, MS. 1977, Ph.D. 1979, State University of New York at Buffalo 
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Leela A. Chacko, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

MB., B.S. 1973, Kottayam Medical College, India 
Clara Suet-Phang Chan, Associate Professor of Medicine 

B.S. 1972, Mary Manse College of Toledo; M.D. 1976, George Washington University 
Wing To Chan, Adjunct Associate Professor of Medicine 


B.Sc. 1963, National Taiwan University; M.Sc. 1965, University of Guelph, Canada; Ph.D. 1969, McGill Um 
versity, Canada; S.M. 1975, Harvard University 

Lucy Chang, /nstructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1982, Cornell University; M.D. 1986, University of Maryland 


Paul PL. Chang, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1959, National Taiwan University; M.PH. 1976, Johns Hopkins University 
Kenneth Herbert Chase, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1964, M.D. 1968, University of California, Los Angeles 
Tsung O. Cheng, Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1947, M.D. 1950, St. John's University, China; M.S. 1956, University of Pennsylvania 
Byung-Il Choi, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1965, Severance Medical College, Korea 
James Allen Christian, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1973, Harvard University; M.D. 1984, University of Texas 
Francis Chucker, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1957, Marquette University 
Mark Ira Cinnamon, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1968, Ohio State University; M.D. 1972, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 
Elizabeth Lipton Cobbs, Assistant Clinical Professor of Healtb Care Sciences and Q 
Medicine 
B.A. 1974, Vassar College; M.D. 1981, George Washington University 
Marcia D. Coe, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1980, Hollins College; M.D. 1984 Temple University 
Joshua Lewis Cohen, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1970, Massachusetts Institute of Technok RY M.S 1975, M.D. 1978, New York University 
Martin Herbert Cohen, Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1960, City University of New York. Queens College; M.D. 1964, New York University 
Philip Cohen, Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1966, Columbia University; M.D. 1970, Harvard University 
Arthur Hamilton Combs, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1972, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1975, New York Medical College 
Byron Stanley Cooper, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1969, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1973, Washington University 
Neil Allan Crane, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S.E. 1961, Princeton University; M.D. 1965, Washington University 
Robert Emmett Cunnion, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1975, Rice University; M.D. 1979, Baylor College 
James Allen Curtin, Professor of Medicine 
AB. 1946, Canisius Cx llege MD. 1950 State University of New York at Buffalo 
Gilbert Bernard Cushner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
MD. 1958, University of Maryland 
Lawrence James D'Angelo, Professor of Pediatrics, of Medicine, and of H 
Sciences 
A.B. 1969, M.PH. 1972, Harvard University; M.D. 1973, Duke University 
Herman Daniels, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1976, M.S. 1978, American University; M.D. 1987, George Washington University 
Robert Leapold Danner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1976, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1980, Cornell University 
Stuart Henry Danovitch, Clinical Professor of Medicine 


ealth Care 


BA. 1957, Harvard University; M.D. 1960, Northwestern University id 
Kathleen Kingsford Davis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences ar 

of Medicine 

A.B. 1968, Wellesley College; M.D. 1977, George Washington University 


Morgan Dennis Delaney, Associate Professor of Medicine and of Pbysiology 
B.A. 1967, M.D. 1971, University of Virginia 
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Alan Jay Diamond, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 
BA. 1973, University of Wisconsir MD 1977, City University of New York, Mount Sinai School of Medicine 
Benjamin Fisher Dickens, Associate Research Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1973, M.S. 1976, Ph.D. 1978, University of Florida 
Kenneth James Dickie, Associate Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1963, University of Toront 
Richard Ad ph Di Gioia, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
AB. 1966. Columbia University; M.D. 1970, Washington University 
Robert Francis Dobrzynski, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1943, Boston College; M.D. 1969, Georgetown University 
David Bernard Doman, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1973, New York University; M.D. 1976, Eastern Virginia Medical School 
Orville Wright Donnelly, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1943, Swarthmore College; M.S. 1951, M.D. 1957, George Washington University 
Stefan Dosa, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
MD. 1967, Purkyne University, Czechosk wakia MRCS. 1971, Royal College of Physicians, England 
Edward Joseph Dudek, Assistant € ‘linical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1973, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1977 College of Medicine and Dentistry of New Jersey 
Mitchell B. Dunn, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1975, M.D. 1979, Duke University a 
William S. Dunn, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Medicine 
BA. 1967, M.D. 1972, Creighton University 
Robert Francis Dyer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1951. University of Michigan; M.D. 1955, George Washington University f r 
George Themistocles Economos, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
MD. 1949, University of Athens, Greece; M.D. 1954, University ot Vermont i ; 
Deborah Susan Edge, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Health Care 
Sciences 
BS. 1970, Tufts University; M.D. 1974, Northwestern University 
Daniel Ein, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
. AB. 1959, Columbia L niversity; M.D: 1964, Yeshiva University | 
Gilbert Martin Eisner, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
AB. 1954, Harvard University; M.D 1956, Yale University | 
Jehan El-Bayoumi, Assistant Professor in Medicine | 
BS. 1980, M.D. 1985, University of Michigan ^ 
Mervyn L. Elgart, Professor of Dermatology, of Pediatrics, and of Medicine | 
AB. 1953, ( ity University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1957, Cornell University 
Rodney Lane Ellis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1970, Howard University; M.D. 1975, Stanford University 1 
Rebecca Davis Elon, Assistant Professor of Healtb Care Sciences and of Medicine 
. BA. 1976, Rice University; M.D. 1981 Baylor College of Medicine | 
Gloria Donna Eng, Professor of Pediatrics and of Medicine | 
_ MD. 1955, Marquette University q E 
Nancy Ellen Smolen Falk, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Health 
Care Sciences 
BA. 1967, University of Massachusetts; M.D. 1 
Urt Ira Feldman, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
L BS. 1975, University of Maryland; M.D. 1979, University of Maryland Baltimore 
illiam Robert Felts, Jr., Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1944, M.D. 1946, University of Arkansas : | 
Barbara Arthur Fenton, Assistant Professor of Healtb Care Sciences and of Medicine | 


I BS. 1973, University of North Carolina; M.D. 1981, George Washington University 
€slie Howard Fenton, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
MD. 1959, University of London 


Stuart Michael Fidler, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA 1963. Cornell University; M.D. 1967, State University of New York Upstate Medical Center 


971, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 


X 


Olz " r 
land Filart, Instructor in Medicine 
BA. 1983, New York University; M.D. 1987, Meharry Medical College 


( + 3 ce, - 7 ^ 
MNald Fine, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA 1965, ( ‘columbia University; M.D. 1969, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 
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James David Finkelstein, Professor of Medicine 


A.B. 1954, Harvard University; M.D. 1958, Columbia University 
Robert Andrew Fischer, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1954, Col bia University; M.D. 1958, Cornell University 
Henry James Fishman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1975, Amherst College; M.D. 1979, University of Rochester 
Jeffrey Allen Foran, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Medicine 
; B.S. 1975, University of Michigan; M.S. 1979, Central Michigan University; Ph.D. 1983, University of Florida 
Kevin M. Ford, Sr., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
BA. 1983, Rutgers University; M.D. 1987, Howard University 


William Patrick Fortune, Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery and of Medicine 
B.S. 1953, Springfield College; M.D. 1965, George Washington University 

Henry B. Fox, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
AB. 1974, Harvard University; M.D. 1978, Stanford University 

Daniel Francis Fragnul, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1950, University of Padua, Italy 

Don Alvado Franco, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Medicine 


B.Ag. 1957, University of Guelph. Canada; D.V.M. 1964, University of Philippines; M.PH. 1985, Emory 
University 


Arthur Frank, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


B.S. 1956, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. 1958, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1962, NeW 
York University 


James Hartman Frank, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1975, University of Virginia; M.D. 1978, Eastern Virginia Medical School F 
Bernard Leonard Frankel, Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Sciences and oj 
Medicine 
B.S. 1963, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1967, Yeshiva University 
Adolph A. Friedman, Asociate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1939, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1943, Thomas Jefferson University 
Dennis Charles Friedman, Asociate Clinical Professor of Medicine 


B.S. 1971, Tr College; M.D. 1975, University of Pennsylvania 
Herbert Neil Friedman, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1971, M.D. 1975, University of Maryland 


Hans Fromm, Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1964, University of Freiburg, Germany 

Marvin Fuchs, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1941, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1944, New York University 

Dorothy Berlin Gail, Assistant Research Professor of Medicine : 
BA. 1966, City University of New York, Hunter College; MA. 1968, Boston University; Ph.D. 1973 George 
town University 

Hugo Enrique Gallo-Torres, Adjunct Professor of Medicine 
B.Sc. 1954, M.D. 1963, San Marcos University, Peru; M.Sc. 1964, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1968, Tulane 
University 

Bruce Neil Garrett, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1969, Dickinson College; M.D. 1973, Medical College of Pennsylvania 

Richard Lowell Gelfand, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1975, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1979, Georgetown University 

Stephen A. Geraci, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1975, Longwood College; M.S. 1978, Medical College of Virginia; M.D. 1981, Howard University 

Naomi Lynn Hurwitz Gerber, Adjunct Associate Professor of Medicine 
(Rehabilitation Medicine) 
BA. 1965, Smith College; M.D. 1971, Tufts University 

Barton Jerome Gershen, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1954, M.D. 1957, University of Vermont 

Junette Carlson Gibbons, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S.M. 1972, M.D. 1974, University of Nebraska 

Sandy Morton Gibson, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1976, Hampton University; M.D. 1980, Medical College of Virginia 

Allen Louis Ginsberg, Professor of Medicine 

BA. 1962, Princeton University; M.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 
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Daniel Richard Glor, Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
BA. 1978, Harvard University; M.D. 1982, Johns Hopkins University 
Michael Stephen Gold, Associate Professor of Medicine 
AB. 1959. Harvard University; M.D 1963, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 
Deborah Lois Baron Goldberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine and of 
Healtb Care Sciences 
AB. 1964, Radcliffe College; M.D. 1968, Harvard University 
Howard Jav Goldberg, Assistant Clinical Professor in Medicine 
Bs 974 Colgate 1 niversity M.D. 1979, Georgetown University 
Rhonda Miller Goldberg, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1972, American University; MA. 1977, George Washington University 
Martin Ira Ge iding, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1976 Dickinson College; M.D. 1981, University of Miami 
Elliot Robert Goldstein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1961, Ge rge Washington University; M.D. 1965, Georgetown University 
Howard Seth Goldstein, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
igton University 


3 BA. 1967 Colgate University; M.D 1971, George Wash 
Kenneth Goldstein, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
x BA 1962, Oberlin € ollege; M.D. 1966, Case Western Reserve University 
Nelida Gonzalez, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
AB. 1967. City University of New York, Hunter College; M.D 1971, Georgetown University 
Walter Yau Kwai Goo, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1960, Harvard University; M.D. 1964, Case Western Reserve University 
David Henry Goodman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
AB. 1959, University of Pennsylvania; M.D 1963, George Washington University 
Patrick Alan Gorman, Associate Professor of Medicine 
. MB, B.Ch. 1954, BAO. 1954, Queen's University, Ireland; D.CH 
Gordon Drexel Graham, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1973, Florida State University; M.D. 1977, University of Fk rida 
Bernard Grand, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 
: BA. 1958, Union College, New York; M.D. 1962, New York University 
linda D. Green, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1966, Rice University; M.D. 1970, Duke University 
Albert H Grollman, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1952, Lafayette € ollege; M.D. 1956, Thomas Jeffers yn University 
David Charles Gross, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


1956, University of London, England 


BA 974, State University of New York at Binghamton 
Medical Center 
David B. Grossberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1977, State University of New York, Binghamton; M.D. 1981, State University 
ical Center 
Atin Guha, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
MD. 1962, Calcutta National Medical Institute, India 
Joel A, Guiterman, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Mi BA 1976, Boston University; M.D. 1984, George Washington University 
Milton Gusack, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
V BA. 1937, MD. 1941, Johns Hopkins University ; 
lolet Queenvin Habwe, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1975, Longwood College; M.S. 1978, Medical College of Virginia; M.D. 1981, Hk ward | niversity 
Ohn Thomas Hagenbucher, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Health 
Care Sciences 
: BS. 1950, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science 
4 Haider, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
MB., B.S. 1956, University of the Panjab, Pakistan 
bert Hardi, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
. MD. 1972, Semmelweis University, Hungary 
test Klaire Harris II, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
E BS. 1949, M.D. 1953, George Washington University 
illiam Herbert Harvey, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS 1952 Wagner College; M.D 1956, Union University 


of New York Upstate Med 


MD. 1957, George Washington University 


MD. 1978, State University of New York Downstate 
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Susan Marie Hasselquist, Assistant Professor of Medicine (Pulmonary Diseases) 
B.S. 1974, M.D. 1978, University of Wisconsin 

Donald E. Hawkins, Distinguished Research Professor; Professor of Travel and 
Tourism and Research Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1958, King's College (Pennsylvania); M.A. 1960, Lehigh University; Ed.D. 1967, New York 


University 


Bernard Alvin Heckman, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1958, George Washington University; M.D. 1962, University of Virginia 
Stephen M. Hellman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1971, Temple University; M.D. 1976, University of Miami 
Monte Arnold Herman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1956, M.D. 1959, George Washington University 
Melvin Hershkowitz, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1942, Columbia University; M.D. 1945, New York University 
William Raymond Herzog, Jr., /nstructor in Medicine 
A.B. 1978, M.D. 1982, Duke University 
Jeanne Ellen Hicks, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1962, Georgian Court College; M.D. 1966, University of Tennessee 
Michael Anthony Hill, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1975, Williams College; M.D. 1979, George Washington University 
Jon Theodore Holmlund, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
BA. 1979, Amherst College; M.D. 1984, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Carole Elizabeth Horn, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine , 
B.A. 1966, Brandeis University; M.A. 1969, Columbia University MD 1978, George Washington l niversity 
Beth C. Horowitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine . 
BA. 1978, Stanford University; MS. 1982, University of California Berkeley; M.D. 1984, University of al 
nia, San Francisco 
Sharyn Saperstein Horwitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1972, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1977, Georgetown University 
Susan Hays Houseman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1966, Oberlin College; M.D. 1970, Wayne State University 
William James Howard, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1960, Haverford College; M.D. 1964, University of Pennsylvania 
Judith Ann Hsia, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
AB. 1974, Harvard University; M.D. 1978, University of Illinois 
Irene I-Lien Hsu, Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1946, St. John's University, China; M.D. 1949, University of Vermont 
Carolyn Meegan Huard, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1966, Boston College; M.S. 1981, George Washington University Ph.D. 1980, Catholic University ol 
America 
William Stevenson Hughes, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
(Gastroenterology) 
B.A. 1960, Yale University; M.D. 1965, University of Pennsylvania : 
Constance Hume-Rodman, Assistant Professor of Healtb Care Sciences and of 
Medicine 
BA. 1979, Yale University; M.D. 1985, University of Connecticut 
Katherine Louise Hunting, Assistant Research Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1978, University of California; M.PH. 1981, Ph.D. 1988, Johns Hopkins University 
Robert Alexander Ingram, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1951, Hiram College; M.D. 1955, Case Western Reserve University 
Sands Kenyon Irani, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1963, University of the South; M.D. 1968, George Washington University 
Dale Hilton Isaacson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology and of Mt 
M.D. 1977, George Washington University 
David Harlan Jacobs, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA 1973, University of Wisconsin; M.D. 1978, Southern Illinois University School of Medicine 
Marshall Hannis Jacobson, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
AB. 1945, M.D. 1948, George Washington University 
Robert L. Jayes, Jr., Assistant Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1978, University of Delaware; M.D. 


jor 


odicine 


1982, Harvard University 
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Paul William Johnson, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

x BS. 1972, vale University; M.D. 1976, Indiana University 

Evan Anthony Jones, Adjunct Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1959. M B ChB. 1962, M.D. 1969, University of Birmingham, England; MRCP. 1% 5, Royal College of 

E Physicians, England 

Villiam A Jubiz, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
MD. 1961, Universidad del Valle, Colombia 

Satish N. Jumani, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BSc 1973 University of Jabalpur, India; M.B.; BS 1978, University of Poona, India 

May Ting Jung-Robinson, Instructor in Medicine 
BS. 1977 M.D. 1982, Georgetown University 4 

Gene Andrew Kallenberg, Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 
Medicine 
BA. 1971, University of Michigan; M.D. 1975, University of Cincinnati 

Martin Saul Kanovsky, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

à BS. 1974 Carnegie Melk yn University; M.D. 1978, University of Pennsylvania - 

Neeraj Kumar Kanwal, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Medicine 
BS. 1978, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1980, Thomas Jefferson University; M.H.S.A. 1988, George 
Washington University 

Steven T. Kariya, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Medicine 
AB. 1976, Harvard University; M.D. 1980, Cornell University 

John Alexander Kark, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 

: BA, MB. 1966, Oxford University; M.D. 1969, Harvard University 
‘alter Watson Karney, Adjunct Professor of Medicine 
BA 1958, Wesleyan l niversity; MLD. 1962, Yale University : 

Mariana Kastrinakis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Healtb Care Sciences and of 
Medicine 
BA. 1976, M.D. 1980, Harvard University 

Mangal Katikineni, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
MD. 1974, Osmania University, India 

linda M. Katz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1975, University of Pennsylvania; M PH. 1978, University of Michigan; M.D. 1982, University of 

à Connecticut . 
chard Jeffrey Katz, Associate Professor of Medicine (Cardiology) and of 
Emergency Medicine 
BA 1968, 1 niversity of Pennsylvania; M.M.S. 1970, Rutgers University M.D. 1972, New York University 
isa Claire Kaufman, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Sciences and in 
Medicine 
_ BA. 1980, Lewis and Clark College; M.S. 1982, M.D. 1986, Georgetown University 
ichard Miles Kaufman, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
AB. 1955, M.D. 1958, George Washington University T 
teven K, Kaufman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 
BA 1966, M.D. 1969, Johns Hopkins University 
Morton A Kavalier, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
E AB. 1965. University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1969, Thomas Jefferson University 

Jack Philip Keeve, Clinical Professor of Medicine 

AB. 1948. Hobart University, M.D. 1952, New York University; M.PH. 1958, Yale University 
Obert I, Keimowitz, Professor of Medicine and of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1961, M.S. 1963, M.D. 1965, University of Vermont : 

Martha Kendall, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Health Care 
Sciences 

C BA 1969, Wellesley College; M.D. 1976, George Washington University 

“taig Martin Kessler, Professor of Medicine 
BA 1969, Duke University; M.D. 1973, Tulane University 
Uth Kevess-Cohen, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
AB. 1979. Harvard University; M.D. 1983, Johns Hopkins University 

tank Kim, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

1980, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1984, University of Maryland 
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Paul Lawrence Kimmel, Associate Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1972, Yale University; M.D. 1976, New York University 
Phyllis Dawn Kind, Professor of Microbiology and Immunology, of Medicine, and 
of Genetics 
BA. 1955, Montana State University; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1960, University of Michigar 
Joseph D. B. King, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1941, Princeton University; M.D. 1944, Johns Hopkins University 
Henry Blackmer Kistler, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


jash 
A.B. 1971, Stanford University; Ph.D. 1981, University of California, San Francisco; M.D. 1988, George was 
ington University 


Jack Kleh, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1942, M.D. 1944, George Washington University f 
Prudence Parcher Kline, Assistant Clinical Professor of Emergency Medicine and 0 
Medicine 
BA. 1972, Oberlin College; M.D. 1978, University of Medicine and Dentistry of New Jersey 
Louis Y. Korman, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1967, City University of New York, Hunter College; BMed.Sc. 1972, Free University, Brussels; MD 
1975, State University of New York Upstate Medical Center 
Bernardo Kotelanski, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1964, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Norman Stuart Koval, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 
BS. 1961, M.D. 1965, George Washington University 
Jay H. Kramer, Associate Research Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1976, Northeastern University; M.S. 1979, Ph.D. 1982, Lehigh University 
Steven Hyman Krasnow, Associate Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1969, Clark University; M.D. 1974, Loyola University of Chicago 
Ira Paul Krefting, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1970, New York University; M.D. 1974, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 
Bruce Robert Kressel, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1969, Lafayette College; M.D. 1973, Tufts University à : 
Joseph Kurantsin-Mills, Associate Researcb Professor of Medicine and of Physiolog) 
BS. 1969, University of Guelph, Canada; M.S. 1971, 1 niversity of Toronto; Ph.D. 1979, Ge xge washingto? 
University 
William Kurstin, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1941, M.D. 1943, George Washington University 
Truvor Vadym Kuzmowych, Associate Professor of Medicine 
AB. 1965, La Salle College; M.D. 1969, Thomas Jefferson University 
Ann Marie Labriola, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
BFA. 1970, Manhattanville College; M.D. 1982, Georgetown University 
Susan Lacks, Assistant Professor of Medicine (Rbeumatology) 
BA. 1976, City University of New York, Queens College; M.D. 1979, Duke University 
Alfred Shing-Tai Lai, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.D. 1970, National Taiwan University 
Raj M. Lakshman, Research Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1958, M.Sc. 1959, Poona University, India; Ph.D. 1966, Indian Institute of Science 
Howard Milton Lando, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1971, University of Virginia; M.D. 1975, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Cx mmonwealth 
University 
| Henry Clifford Lane, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 
| BS. 1972, M.D. 1976, University of Michigan 
John C. LaRosa, Professor of Medicine and of Healtb Care Sciences 
BS. 1961, M.D. 1965, University of Pittsburgh 4 
Peter Charles Latkin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Pediatric 
BS. 1964, College of William and Mary; M.D. 1968, New York Medical College 
Joseph Peter Laukaitis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1979, Rochester Institute of Technology; M.D. 1983, State University of New York Upstate Medical 


Center 
David Hillis Law, Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1950, M.D. 1954, Cornell University 
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John Leo Lawson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1979, University of Virginia; M.D. 1983, University of ¢ hicago 
Andrew Lee, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1976, University of California; M.D. 1980, Autonomous University of Guadalajara 
Amold Albert Lear, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
MD. 1950, Harvard University 
Benjamin Irving Lee, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA 1973, New York University; M.D. 1977, Georgetown University 
Christian Harris Le Fevre, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
BA. 1971, Hamilton College; M.D. 1975, Union University 
Y Harel Leiboff, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA., BS. 1972. Tufts University; M.D. 1975, New York Medical College 
lawrence Stephen Lessin, Professor of Medicine and of Pathology 
MD. 1962, University of Chicago 
Robert Alan Levin, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1975, M.D. 1979, University of Maryland f 
Myra Debbie Levine, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Medicine 
BA. 1975, University of Rochester; M.D 1979, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Paul H Levine, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1959, Cornell University; M.D. 1963, University of Rochester 
Richard F, Lex ine, Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1962, M.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 
Peter Douglas Levit, Assistant Professor of Medicine (Pulmonary) 
BA. 1968, Adelphi University; M.D. 1976, New York Medical College 
Arnold Glenn Levy, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
., BA 1968, MD 1971, George Washington University 
Charles Steven Levy, Associate Professor of Medicine 
^ BA. 1969, Washington University; M.D. 1973, Cornell University 
Warren Seth Levy, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
BA. 1975. State University of New York at Buffalo; M.D. 1982, George Washington University 
Susie Quong Lew, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1976, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1979, State University of New York Down 
State Medical Center 
Joseph Lindsay, Jr., Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1954. Clemson University; M.D. 1958, Emory University 
Mercedes Lindsey, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
b Bs 971, MS. 1972, Howard University; M.D. 1978, University of Medicine and Dentistry of New Jersey 
Craig William Linebaugh, Professor of Speech and Hearing and Researcb Professor 
Of Medicine 
BA 970, Lebanon Valley College; MA. 1974, Ph.D. 1975 Temple University 
Ace Lipson, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
| BA. 1969, New York University; M.D. 1973, Washington University 
"Orge S. Litvak, Adjunct Professor of Medicine 
MD. 1953, University of Chile 5 
John Harold Le sing, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology and of Medicine 
BS. 1966 M.D. 1970, University of Michigan d 
Stanley Louis Lugerner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 
Medicine 
BA. 1973 State University of New York at Buffalo; M.D. 1978, State University of New York Downstate Med 


. Kal Center 

Conor Francis Lundergan, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1972 MS. 1976, M.D. 1982, Georgetown University 

lenry Richard Philip Lyle, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
BA. 1976, Harvard University; M.D. 1980, Columbia University . 

orcas Joanne Lynn, Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Medicine 
BS. 1970, Dickinson College; M.D 1974, Boston University; MA. in Sp.Std. 1982, George Washington 
` University ; 

Michelle F. Magee, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

4 BA 1974, Br ei Mawr College; M.B., B.Ch., BAO., Licentiate 1982, Roval College of Surgeons, Ireland 

*riq Mahmood, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 

FSC 1964, Gordon College, Pakistan; M.B., B.S. 1969, King Edward Medical College, Pakistan 
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I. Tong Mak, Assistant Research Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1974, University of Wyoming; M.S. 1977, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1982, University of Wi 

Gary Lee Malakoff, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1978, Tufts University; M.D. 1982, George Washington University 

Devra C. Marcus, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1961, Brandeis University; M.D. 1966, Stanford University 

Henry Masur, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1968, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1972, Cornell University 

Richard Allen McConnaughy, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine (Cardiology) 
B.S. 1959, American University; M.D. 1963, University of Michigan 

Lawrence Stephen McDonald, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1969, St. John Fisher College; M.D. 1981, Medical College of Pennsylvania 

Christopher Mullany McMackin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1978, University of Notre Dame; M.S. 1980, Georgetown University; M.D. 1984, Medical College ot 
Pennsylvania 

Ann Elizabeth Medinger, Associate Professor of Medicine and of Physiology 
BA. 1967, Carleton College; M.D. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 

Edward S. Mehlman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 
B.M.E. 1952, Polytechnic Institute of New York; M.D. 1962, State University of New York Downstate 
Center 

Doris Menache-Aronson, Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 
M.D. 1961, University of Paris, France 

Sander Holstein Mendelson, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
BA 1956, Wesleyan University; M.D. 1960, New York University 

Nicholas Mendjuk, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1964, University of Madrid, Spain 

Robin Beth Merlino, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
BA. 1976, Adelphi University; M.D. 1980, University of Michigan 

John Frederick Mermel, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1956, Georgetown University; M.D. 1960, George Washington University 

Jerry Francis Meyer, Clinical Professor of Medicine 


isoon 


Medial 


MD. 1963, University of Chicago v uh 
Barbara Anne Meyer Meyers, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Hos 
Care Sciences 
AB. 1961, Bryn Mawr College; M.D. 1968, George Washington University 
Frederick Meyers, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1955, Purdue University; M.D. 1959, University of Cincinnati 
Otho Ernest Michaelis, Adjunct Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1964, Gannon University MS 1970, West Virginia l niversity 4 Ph.D. 1973, University of Mary land 
Eugene Miknowski, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.D. 1973, First Moscow Medical School, USSR 
Gary Howard Miller, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1973, Cornell University; M.D. 1977, New York University 
Valery Thornton Miller, Associate Research Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1959, M.D. 1961, George Washington University 
Mark Robert Milner, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1977, Columbia University; M.D. 1981, University of Rochester 
William Francis Minogue, Associate Professor of Medicine and of Health Care 
Sciences; Director of Clinical Services of the Hospital 
B.S. 1951, Seton Hall University; M.D. 1960, New York Medical College 
Harold Stanley Mirsky, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1959, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1964, State University of New Yor 
Medical Center 
Lawrence C. Mohr, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
AB. 1975, M.D. 1979, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Allen Mendel Mondzac, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1958, M.D. 1961, George Washington University 
Herbert Alan Moskovitz, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1949, Georgia Institute of Technology; M.D. 1954, Emory University 


Upstate 
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Richard Arthur Muesing, Associate Research Professor of Medicine 


1 


BS. 1960, Mankato State College; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, University of Illinois 
Ashis Mukherjee, /nstructor in Medicine 


BEE. 1978. City University of New York, City College M.D. 1985, Cornell University 


Francis James Murray, Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Health Care Sciences 


BS. 1936, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1940 Cornell University 
Mahmoud H. Mustafa, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
BA 1978, Johns He ypkins University M.D. 1982, George Washington University 
Gurbux Hariram Nachnani, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
1 MB., B.S. 1963, Poona University, India 
Villiam Joseph Nassetta, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
; BA. 1982. M.D. 1986, University of Virginia 
Charles Natanson, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1972, University of Wisconsin; M.D. 1977 Columbia University 
Massoud Nemati, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
MD. 1968, University of Tehran, Iran 
Michael Arthur Newman, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1963. Stanford University; M.D. 1969, University of Rochester 
Alan B. Ney, Assistant Professor of Radiology and of Medicine 
BS. 1971, St Lawrence University; M D. 1975, George Washington University 
Richard Austin Nicklas, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1958, Cornell University; M.D. 1964 Ge rge Washington University 
Allen Abbe Nimetz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1964, M.D. 1968, Cornell University 
Éric Sextus Nvlen, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
BS. 1977. University of California, Irvine; MS. 1978, M.D. 1982, Georgetown University 
Allen Albert Oboler, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
MD. 1966, Wayne State University 
Joseph M. Brian O'Connell, Associate Professor of Medicine 
MB., B.Ch. 1957, BAO. 1957, University College, Dublin 
Esther Ocuin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
MD. 1976, University of Bologna, Italy 
Jay Alan Ocuin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
. BA. 1964, University of Vermont; M.D. 1971, University of Bologna Italy 
Frederick Peter Ognibene, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
. BA 1975, 1 niversity of Rochester; M.D. 1979, Cornell University 
Edward v. Ohanian, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1969, Columbia University; M.S. 1974, New York Medical College; Ph.D. 1 
York, Mount Sinai School of Medicine 
9on Seng Ooi, Professor of Medicine 
A MB, B.S. 1964, University of Singapore 
George M. Orr, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1971, M.D. 1975, University of Pittsburgh 
“phael Joseph Osheroff, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA 1959 Columbia University; M.D. 1963 Creighton University 
Bernard Howard Ostrow, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1944, Miami University; M.D. 1948, George Washington University 


976, City University 


of New 


| " a " P 
Philip Frank Panzarella, Assistant Professor of F Jealth Care Sciences and of Medicine 


D BS. 1975, Loyola College; M.D. 1981, University of Maryland 
avid Michael Parenti, Associate Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1972, MA. 1974, University of California, 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine England 


Davis; M.D. 1977, Georgetown University; M.Sc. 1980 London 


aron Joanne Parish, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Sciences and in Medicine 


BS. 1984 Union College, New York; M.D. 1986, Albany Medical College of Union University 
Matthew Allen Parker, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1971, University of Rochester; M.D. 1975, New York Medical College 
*seph Edison Parrillo, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA 1968, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1972 Cornell University 
Alvin Edward Parrish, Professor of Medicine 
MD. 1945, George Washington University 
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David W. Patterson, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
BA. 1981, M.D. 1985, Vanderbilt University E 
Leonard Gregory Pawlson, Professor of Healtb Care Sciences, of Medicine, and of 
Health Services Management and Policy 
BS. 1965, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1969, University of Pittsburgh; M.PH. 1976, University of 
Washington 
Michael M. Phillips, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 


BA. 1962, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1967, State University of New York at 
Buffalo 


Terence Martyn Phillips, Professor of Medicine 
M.LBiol. 1973, A.RL.C. 1974, M.Phil. 1975, Ph.D. 1977, London University, England 
Augusto D. Pichard, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1969, University of Chile 2 
Thomas Eugene Piemme, Professor of Health Care Sciences, of Medicine, and of 
Computer Medicine 
BS. 1954, M.D. 1958, University of Pittsburgh 
Lawrence E. Pierce, Professor of Medicine 
MD. 1955, Georgetown 1 
Leslie Harrell Pierce, Jr., Assistant Professor of Medicine 
AB. 1965, Williams College; M.D. 1969, University of Maryland 
Madhavan V. Pillai, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
MBBS. 1966, M.D. 1972, Medical College Trivandrum, India : 
Pierre Stanley Pincetl, Assistant Professor of Medicine and of Computer Medicine 
BA. 1978, University of California, San Diego; M.D. 1983, George Washington University 
Joseph Michael Pisani, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 
A.B. 1938, Fordham University; M.D. 1942, New York University 
Michael Charles Pistole, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
BS. 1973, M.D. 1977, University of Maryland 
Edward V. Platia, Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1972, Lafayette College; M.D. 1976, Johns Hopkins University 
Phillip William Poth, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1968, Texas A&M University; M.D. 1972, Tulane University 
Gail Judith Povar, Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Medicine 
BA. 1972, Cornell University; M.PH. 1977, University of Michigan; M.D. 1977, University of Vermont 
Uma Prasad, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
MB, BS. 1980, University of Mysore, India 
Dennis Arnold Priebat, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1970, M.D. 1975, State University of New York at Stony Brook 
Lawrence L. Prokop, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1974, Western Michigan University; D.O.M. 1980, Michigan State University 
Douglas Charles Proops, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1978, M.D. 1982, University of Illinois; M.PH. 1986, Johns Hopkins University 
Jerome Stuart Putnam, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1965, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1969, Tufts 1 niversity 
Narian P. Rajan, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
BS. 1980, University of Maryland; M.D. 1984, Duke University 
Devanhalli Ramaswamy, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
MD. 1961, University of Mysore, India 
James North Ramey, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1964, Amherst College; M.D. 1968, Columbia University 
Gordon David Raphael, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1977, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1981, Emory University School of Medicine 
Bruce S. Rashbaum, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1977, University of Maryland; M.D. 1983, EK ton l niversity 
Amjad Mian Rasul, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
MB, BS. 1973, University of the Punjab, Pakistan 
Robert Edward Ratner, Associate Professor of Medicine (Endocrinology) 
BS. 1974, Tufts University; M.D. 1977, Baylor University 
Elizabeth Ivy Read, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Medicine 
AB. 1973, Bryn Mawr College; M.D. 1977, State University of New York at Buffalo 
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Richard Charney Reba, Pre fessor of Radiology (Nuclear Medicine) and of Medicine 
MD. 1957, University of Maryland 
Dawn Bell Reed-Jones, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
BS. 1977, California State University; M.D. 1982, Stanford University 
David Reiss, Pre fessor of Psychiatry and Behar ioral Sciences and of Medicine 
AB. 1958, M.D. 1962, Harvard University 
Paul Scott Rhodes, Assistant Clinical Professor of Healtb Care Sciences and of 
Medicine 
BS. 1971, State University of New York at Albany; M.D 1975, State University of New York Downstate Medi 
cal Center 
Sanford Norman Richman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1960, University of Georgia; M.D. 1964, Medical College of Georgia 
Richard Kenneth Riegelman, Professor of Health Care Sciences, of Medicine, and of 
Health Services Management and Policy 
3 M.D. 1973, University of Wisconsin; M.PH. 1975, Ph.D. 1982, Johns Hopkins University 
Elise Canfield Riley, Jnstructor in Medicine 
BA. 1972, State University of New York at Albany; M.D: 1979, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Jorge Carlos Rios, Eugene Meyer Professor of Medicine 
MD 1959, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Jeffrey S. Ritter, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1975, Yale University; M.D. 1980, Gec rge Washington University 
Ingram Mark Roberts, Associate Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1972, M.D. 1976, Johns He ypkins University 
William Clifford Roberts, Professorial Lecturer in Medicine and in Pathology 
(Cardiology) 
AB. 1954, Southern Methodist University; M.D. 1958, Emory University 
Douglas Neil Robins, Clinical Professor of Dermatology, of Medicine, and of 
Pediatrics 
BS. 1965, Washington and Lee University; M.D 1969, George Washington University 
Joseph Daniel Robinson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Health 
Care Sciences 
AB. 1965, Princeton University; M.D. 1970, Yale University 
Prashant Kumar Rohatgi, Associate Professor of Medicine 
MB., B.S. 1969, All India Institute of Medical Sciences 
Morton Harold Rose, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1942, George Washington University 
Joel Re 'senberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA 1969, Washington University; M D. 1973, Tulane University 
Arnold Jay Rosenblatt, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine (C cardiology) 
BS. 1969 M.D. 1975, George Washington University 
Douglas Roy Rosing, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
AB. 1963, Princeton University; M.D. 1967 State University of New York at Buffalo 
Allan Michael Ross, Professor of Medicine 
1 BA. 1960, Northwestern University; M.D. 1964, University of Health Sciences/Chicago Medical School 
Elizabeth Ross, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1974, M.D. 1978, University of Maryland 
Russell Reed Rc xhenberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1971, State University of New York at Binghamton; M.D. 1977, Union University 
Alberto Rotsztain, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
. MD. 1963, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Norman Hartley Rubenstein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
p MD. 1950, George Washington University 
aul Malcálm Rudolf, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
C B.A. 1978, vale University; M.D. 1982, University of Florida 
“sar Rudzki, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
: MD. 1961, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina; M.PH 
Frank Michael Rvan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Healtb Care 
Sciences 
BS. 1970 Saint Joseph's University M.D. 1974, Pennsylvania State University 


1969, Johns Hopkins University 
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Thomas Lee Sacks, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine (Hematok Xgy/Oncology) 
BA. 1967, University of Pittsburgh; M.D. 1972, Tufts University 
Harold Charles Sadin, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1948, Hamilton College; M.D. 1952, Union University 
Carol Salzman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1975, Hampshire College; M.S. 1976, Ph.D., M.D. 1981, Georgetown University 
Sumner Gerald Sandler, Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 
A.B. 1957, Princeton University; M.D. 1962, New York University 
Rajindra Kumar Sarin, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.B., BS. 1962, Panjab University, India 
Raymond Scalettar, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1950, Columbia University; M.D. 1954, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 
Sharon A. Scanlon, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
BS. 1981, University of Connecticut; M.D. 1986, Georgetown University 
Geraldine Poppa Schechter, Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1959, Vassar College; M.D. 1963, Columbia University 
Joel M. Schectman, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Medicine 
BA., M.D. 1981, Boston University 
Paul Schlein, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1952, M.D. 1956, Cornell University 
Jerome Joseph Schnapp, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 
BA. 1961, New York University; M.D. 1965, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 
Marvin Schneider, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1956, George Washington 1 niversity M.D. 1960, Howard University 
Carl Ira Schoenberger, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 
A.B. 1972, Harvard University; M.D. 1976, Tufts University 
Richard Schoenfeld, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1954, University of Wisconsin; M.D. 1958, State University of New York 1 pstate Medical Center 
Richard Scott Schulof, Professor of Medicine and of Biochemistry and Molecular 
Biology 
BA. 1968, Cornell University; M.D. 1975, Ph.D. 1975, Yeshiva University M 
Harry Arie Schumann, Clinical Instructor in Medicine and in Health Care Science 
BA 1971, Northwestern University; M.D. 1975, Medical College of Wisconsin 
Lee Edward Schwab, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1970, Franklin and Marshall C llege; M.D. 1974, Hahnemann Medical College 
Michael Jay Schwartz, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1973, Harvard University; M.D. 1977, University of Rochester 
Philip Jay Schwartz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1974, University of Pittsburgh; M.D. 1978, Pennsylvania State University 
Stanley Alvin Schwartz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1955, Alfred University; M.D. 1959, Union University 
Samuel J. Scott, Jr., Associate Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1966, M.D. 1970, George Washington University 
Winfield Harker Scott, Associate Professor of Medicine and of Psychiatry and 
Behavioral Sciences 
BS. 1954, M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, Pennsylvania State University 
Amiel Segal, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine (Hematology/Oncology) 
BA. 1962, Harvard University; M.D. 1966, University of Pennsylvania 
Jerome Segal, Associate Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1976, Wesleyan University; M.D. 1980, Tufts University 
Stuart Floyd Seides, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1967, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1970, Cornell University 
Paul Marvin Selfon, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1950, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1955, Thomas Jefferson University 
John Christopher Seymour, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1961, Brown University; M.D. 1965, George Washington University 
Fayaz Ahmed Shawl, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine (Cardiology) 
M.D. 1972, Government Medical College, Kashmir, India 
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Michael Mendel Shefferman, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1958, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1962 University of Maryland 
James Henry Shelhamer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 
BA. 1969, M.D. 1973, Baylor University 
Marc Robert Shepard, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1974, University of Michigan; M.D. 1978, Northwestern University 
Peter Bruce Sherer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1972, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.D. 1972, Union University 
Robert Chauncey Sherrick, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 
Medicine 
BS. 1975, MS. 1977, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M D 
Barbara Ensfield Sherwin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1959, Antioch College; M.D. 1967, George Washington University 
Robert F. Shesser, Associate Professor of Emergency Medicine and of Medicine 
BA. 1971, University of Rochester; M.D. 1976, University of Miami 


Peter G, Shields, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
983. City University of New York, Mount Sinai School of 


1985, George Washington University 


BA. 1979, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1 
Medicine 


Charles Jerome Shuman, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Medicine 
niversity of America; D.PM. 1975, Pennsylvania Col 


BS. 1969, University of Maryland; MA. 1970, Catholic 1 
lege of Podiatric Medicine 
Robert Steven Siegel, Associate Professor of Medicine (Hematology Oncology) 
BA. 1973, Stanford University; M.D. 1977, George Washington University 
Omega Logan Silva, Associate Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1958, M.D. 1967, Howard University 
Harold Martin Silver, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
AB. 1946, M.D. 1949, Columbia University 
Barry George Simon, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1970, University of Michigan; M.D. 1974, Boston University 
David Bart Simon, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
MD. 1967, George Washington University 
Gary Leonard Simon, Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1968, M.D. 1975, I niversity of Marvland; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1972 
Dodd A. Sims, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
BA. 1976, University of Colorado; M.D. 1982, Rush University 
Maurice Arthur Sislen, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1944, M.D. 1947, George Washington University à 
Randall Eugene Slimak, Assistant Professor of I Jealth Care Sciences and of Medicine 
BA. 1977, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1984, Thomas Jefferson University 
Bernard Slosberg, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1963, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.D. 1967, Yeshiva University; M.PH. 1974, Johns Hopkins 
| niversity 4 
Mark Stephen Smith, Professor of Emergency Medicine and of Medicine 
BA. 1968, Swarthmore College; M.S. 1971, Stanford University M.D. 1977, Yale University 
David Paul Sniezek, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
BS. 1978, D.C. 1979, Logan College; M.D. 1983, University of Santiago 
Christopher E. Snyder, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
BS. 1980, Fairfield University; M.D. 1984, Georgetown University 
Rosemary Kelly Sokas, Associate Professor of Medicine and of Health Care Sciences 
: BA 1972 MD. 1974, Boston University MOH. 1980, MS. 1981, Harvard University 
Gerald Harvey Sokol, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
. AB. 1965 MS. 1968, M.D. 1970, Indiana University 
Samuel Vincent Spagnolo, Professor of Medicine (Pulmonary Diseases) 
965, Temple University 


University of Wisconsin 


BA. 1961, Washington and Jefferson College; M.D. 1 
Israel Spector, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1958, ( itv University of New York Brooklyn College; M.D. 1962 University 
Medical School 
Paul Stephen Spiegler, Clinical Instructor in Medicine and in Healtb Care Sciences 
P BA 1960, New York University: M.D. 1969, George Washington l — 
amela Eileen Starke-Reed, Assistant Research Professor of Medicine 


BS. 1981, Saint Lawrence University; Ph.D. 1986, Hahnemann University 


of Health Sciences/Chicago 
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William Mark Steinberg, Professor of Medicine (Gastroenterology) 
BA. 1966, Columbia University; M.D. 1970, New York University 
Edward J. Stemmler, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1950, Lasalle University; M.D 1960, University of Pennsylvania 
Gail Marie Stennies, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
AB. 1981, Bryn Mawr College; M.D. 1985, Case Western Reserve University 
William Robert Stern, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1973, MS. 1973, Massachusetts Institute of Technol gy; M D. 1977, City University of New York, Mout! 
Sinai School of Medicine , 
Merril Stock, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Health Care Science 
B.S. 1967, Albright College; M.D. 1971, Thomas Jefferson University 
Alan William Stone, Associate Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 
Medicine 
BA. 1961, Harvard University; M.D. 1966, Yale University 
John H. Stuckey, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1966, Miami University; MA UN 1968, Emory University; M.D. 1973, Ohio State University 
Anthony Francis Suffredini, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1973, Boston University; M.D. 1979, University of Connecticut 
Lucian Octav Sulica, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1957, Cluj College of Medicine, Romania 
Jack Daniel Summer, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Medicine 
B.A. 1974, M.D. 1978, University of Michigan 
Robert Brian Swotinsky, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1980, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.D. 1984, Vanderbilt University; M.PH. 1986, University d 
California, Los Angeles e 
Stanley Jerome Talpers, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Healtb can 
Sciences 
B.A. 1948, M.D. 1953, University of Colorado 
Eric Steven Tannenbaum, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1968, University of Pittsburgh; M.S. 1971, M.D. 1980, University of Maryland 
Joel M. Taubin, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Healtb Care 
Sciences 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1965, George Washington University; M.D. 1969, University of Virginia 
Douglas Loring Teich, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1978, Yale College; M.D. 1982, Stanford University 
Samuel Osiah Thier, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1960, State University of New York at Syracuse 
Anne Marie Thompson, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
AB. 1963, Immaculata College; M.D. 1967, Thomas Jefferson University 
Bruce Purdy Tinker, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine (Cardiology) 
B.S. 1966, Michigan State University; M.D. 1971, Wayne State University 
Edmund Clement Tramont, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1962, Rutgers University; M.D. 1966, Boston University 
Nelson Perez Trujillo, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1955, Baldor Academy, Cuba; M.D. 1962 Tulane University 
Carmelita Uichanco Tuazon, Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1963, M.D. 1967, University of the Philippines 
Ira Nathan Tublin, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1950, M.D. 1954, University of Maryland 
William Walter Tullner, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 
B.S. 1974, University of Maryland; M.D. 1979, University of Medicine and Dentistry of New Jersey 
Brian Charles Turrisi, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1974, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1978, Georgetown University 
Chariklia Tziraki, Associate Professor of Medicine and of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1969, University of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1973, University of California, San Francisco 
Joann Urquhart, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine i 
B.A. 1970, New York University; M.D. 1975, City L niversity of New York, Mount Sinai School of Medicine 
Stephen Gaetano Vaccarezza, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1977, University of California at Berkeley; M.D. 1981, University of Chicago 
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Lucy Blue Van Voorhees, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
AB. 1971, Connecticut College; M.D. 1976, l niversity of Tennessee 
Palathinkal Jacob Varghese, Professor of Medicine and of Pediatrics 
MB. BS. 1958, Kerala University, India; MRCP. 1962, Edinburgh; MRCP. 1963, London 
Judith Hannah Veis, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1980, M.D. 1982, Northwestern University 
Manuel Tizon Velasquez, Associate Professor of Medicine 
MD. 1962, University of Santo Tomas, Philippines 
Beat Von Albertini, Associate Professor of Medicine 
MD. 1972, University of Zurich, Switzerland 
John Daniel Voss, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Medicine 
BA. 1980, M.D. 1984, University of Virginia 
Bernard M Wagman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
_ BA 1972, MD. 1976, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Victor Samuel Wahby, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
MB., Ch B. 1966, Alexandria Medical School, Egypt; Ph.D. 1977, American University of Beirut 
Robert Stephen Waldman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1957, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1961, Georgetown University 
Marsha T. Wallace, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Healtb Care 
Sciences 
BA. 1972, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1976, Hahnemann Medical College 
Richard James Warchol, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
AB. 1967, Millikin University; M.D. 1972, George Washington University 
Douglas James Ward, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
AB. 1972, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1981, University of Medicine and Dentistry 
Alan Gary Wasserman, Associate Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1969, Rutgers University; M.D. 1973, Hahnemann Medical College 
Daniel Hough Waterman, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1966, Trinity College (Connecticut); M.D. 1973, Hahnemann Medical College 
Donald Morgan Watkin, Research Professor of Medicine 
AB. 1943, Hamilton College; M.D. 1946, MPH. 1965, Harvard University 


James L. Weeks, Adjunct Associate Professor of Medicine 
alifornia; MA. 1971, Case Western Reserve University MS. 1975 


of New Jersey 


BS. 1965, University of € , Sc.D. 1980, 


i Harvard University 
William Bernard Weglicki, Professor of Medicine and of Physiology 
MD. 1962, University of Maryland 
Jay Harlan Weiner, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1971, M.D. 1975, George Washington University 
Michael Lee Weinstein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1976, M.D. 1980, Northwestern University 
Harold Weiss, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA 1954, New York University; M.D 1959, University of Health Sciences 
Lowell Martin Weiss, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1957, Rutgers University; M.D. 1962, George Washington University 
Alice Mary Weisz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1974, Boston College; M.D. 1981, Catholic University of America 
Isaac Weiszer, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1956. M.D. 1960, University of Illinois 
laura Stewart Welch, Associate Professor of Medicine and of Health Care Sciences 
BA 1974, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1978, State University of New York at Stony Brook 
Gloria Ruth Werth, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Health Care 
Sciences 
AB 1949, Goucher College; M.D. 1953, Johns Hopkins University 
Patience Haydock White, Associate Professor of Medicine (Rheumatology) and of 
Pediatrics 
AB. 1970, Vassar College; M.S. 1972 Dartmouth Co 
Robert Shaw Wilkinson, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1950, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1955, New York University 


Chicago Medical School 


llege; M.D. 1974 Harvard University 
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Ann Lottie Barnett Williams, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.B., B.S. 1965, University of London, England 
John William Winkler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1949, M.D. 1953, Georgetown University 
Karl Wipplinger, Associate Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1953, University of Vienna, Austria 
Leonard Arthur Wisneski, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1969, Drexel University; M.D. 1973, Thomas Jefferson University i 
Philip Witorsch, Clinical Professor of Medicine and Adjunct Professor of Physiolog) 
A.B. 1958, M.D. 1962, New York University 
Martin Samuel Wolfe, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1957, M.D. 1961, Cornell University; D.C.M.T. 1967, London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 
England 
Frederick William Wolff, Professor of Medicine 
M.B., B.S. 1946, M.D. 1957, Durham University, England 
Daniel I. Woronow, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1975, M.D. 1978, Johns Hopkins University 
Edward Stanley Yanowitz, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1972, Yale University; M.D. 1978, University of Guadalajara, Mexico 
Dal Yoo, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1967, Seoul National University, Korea 
Jack Evans Zimmerman, Professor of Anestbesiology and of Medicine 
B.S. 1960, University of Maryland; M.D. 1964, George Washington University 
Lawrence Anthony Zimnoch, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1979, Loyola College of Medicine; M.D. 1984, University of Maryland 
Jonathan Zinberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1971, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1981, Columbia University 
Bruce Walter Zinsmeister, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1971, Tufts University; M.D. 1975, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 
Jonathan Zuckerman, /nstructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1984, M.D. 1987, Brown University 


Microbiology and Immunology 


Lewis Francis Affronti, Professor of Microbiology and Immunology 
A.B. 1950, AM. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1958, Duke University 
Joseph F. Albright, Adjunct Professor of Microbiology and Immunology 
B.S. 1949, Southwestern University; Ph.D. 1956, Indiana University 
Julia W. Albright, Professor of Microbiology and Immunology 
B.S. 1962, East Tennessee State University; M.S. 1972, University of Akron; Ph.D. 1978, Indiana State 
University j 
Joseph Michael Campos, Associate Professor of Pediatrics, of Pathology and Of 
Microbiology and Immunology 
A.B. 1968, M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1976, University of California 
John Henry Grossman III, Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology and of 
Microbiology and Immunology 
A.B. 1967, M.D. 1971, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1982, George Washington University 
Kun-Yen Huang, Adjunct Professor of Microbiology and Immunology 
M.D. 1959, National Taiwan University; Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 1 
Phyllis Dawn Kind, Professor of Microbiology and Immunology, of Medicine, a“ 
of Genetics 
B.A. 1955, Montana State University; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1960, University of Michigan 
David T. Kingsbury, Professor of Microbiology and Immunology 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1965, University of Washington; Ph.D. 1971, University of California, San Diego 
James Don MacLowry, Adjunct Professor of Microbiology and Immunology 
B.A. 1956, Yale University; M.D. 1960, Columbia University 
N. Michael Matusewicz, Assistant Professor of Microbiology and Immunology 
B.Sc. 1979, California State Polytechnic University; M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1989, University of California 
Ruth Neta, Adjunct Associate Professor of Microbiology and Immunology 
M.S. 1966, University of Tel Aviv, Israel; Ph.D. 1979, University of Notre Dame 
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Kathie Lynn Olsen, Adjunct Associate Professor of Microbiology and Immunology 
BS. 1974, Chatham College; Ph.D. 1979, University of California 

Melvin Reic h, Professor of Microbiology and Immunology 
BS. 1953. City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1960 Rutgers University 

William Julio Rodriguez, Professor of Pediatrics and of Microbiology and 
Immunology 
BS. 1963, M.D. 1967, Ph.D. 1975, Georgetown University 

John Le uis Sever, Professor of Pediatrics, of Obstetrics and Gynecology, and of 
Microbiology and Immunology 
MD., Ph.D. 1957, Northwestern University 

Gerald Virgil Stokes, Associate Professor of Microbiology and Immunology 

3 BA. 1967. Southern Illinois University; Ph.D. 1973, 1 niversity of Chicago 

Virginia M. Turner, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Parasitology in Microbiology and 


Immunology 
BS. 1960, Towson State University 


Neurok gical Surgery 
Melvin Gustavus Alper, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology and of Neurological 
Surgery 
BA. 1943, M.D. 1945, University of Virginia 
Tuce Jorge Ammerman, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
BA. 1969, Case Western Reserve University; M.D. 1972, George Washington University 
Harvey Hirsch Ammerman, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
. BS. 1939, M.D. 1943, George Washington University 
Vernon W Armbrustmacher, Professorial Lecturer in Neurological Surgery 
.. MD. 1984, University of Michigan 
Charles Jules Azzam, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
MD. 1979, Saint Joseph University, Lebanon 
John William Barrett, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurological Surger) 
MD. 1958 George Washington University : 
Jerald Jack Bernstein, Research Professor of Neurological Surgery and of Physiology 
" BA. 1955. City University of New York, Hunter € ollege; M.S. 1957, Ph.D 1959, University of Michigan 
Edward Bernard Byrd, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
. BA 1963, M.D. 1965, George Washington University 
F Donald Cooney, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
BS. 1959 King's College (Pennsylvania); M.D. 1963, University of Pittsburgh 
David Oliver Davis, Professor of Radiology, of Neurology, and of Neurological 
Surgery 
BS. 1954, University of Illinois; M.D. 1958, St. Louis University 
Michael William Dennis, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surger) 
í BA. 1965 Brown University; M.D. 1969, Yale University 
Giovanni Di Chiro, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
MD. 1949, University of Naples, Italy 
arton Lucius Guthrie, Assistant Professor of Neurological Surger) 
Bs 1976, M.D. 1980, University of Alabama in Birmingham 
Robert David Harris, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurological Surger) 
BS. 1966. Louisiana State University; M.D. 1970, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth Uni 
Versity; Ph.D. 1982, University of Minnesota 
Donald Gerard Hope, Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surger) 
_ BS. 1978, Villanova University; M.D. 1982, University of Maryland 
Norman Harold Horwitz, Professor of Neurological Surger) 
AB. 1945, Princeton University MD 1948, Columbia University 
Arthur Proctor Hustead, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surger) 
E 1949, M.D. 1952, Yale 1 niversity ^ d au d 
"Mf Jacobson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
BA 1973, University of Rochester; M.D. 1977, George Washington University 
aied Jamshidi, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurological Surger) 


M.D. 1974, University of Tehran, Iran 
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Dennis Lee Johnson, Associate Professor of Neurological Surgery and of Pediatri@ 
BA. 1967, M.D. 1971, University of California, Davis 

Najmaldin Omer Karim, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
M.B., Ch.B. 1973, Mosul University, Iraq 

Arthur Irwin Kobrine, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
BA. 1964, M.D. 1968, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1979, George Washington University 

Walter Edward Lawrinson, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
B.S. 1960, M.D. 1964, Case Western Reserve University 

Edward R. Laws, Jr., Professor of Neurological Surgery 
A.B. 1959, Princeton University; M.D. 1963, Johns Hopkins University 

David C. McCullough, Professor of Neurological Surgery and of Pediatrics 
A.B. 1957, University of Michigan M.D. 1961, Ohio State University ; 

George Albert Morales, Professor of Anesthesiology and of Neurological Surgery 
B.S. 1947, M.D. 1951, University of Mexico 

Ayub Khan Ommaya, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
M.D. 1953, King Edward Medical College, India; MA. 1960, Oxford University 

Thomas Glenn Pait, Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 
B.S. 1973, University of Florida; M.D. 1981, George Washington University 

Morris Wade Pulliam, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
M.D. 1966, Washington University 

Jeffrey Mark Rosenstein, Professor of Anatomy and of Neurological Surgery 
B.A. 1971, Kent State University; Ph.D. 1976, Pennsylvania State University 

Frederick Tovi Schwartz, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
B.A. 1965, American International College; M.D. 1969, George Washington University 

Bernard Stopak, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland; M.D. 1970, University of Montpellier, France 

Charles Stanley Tidball, Professor of Computer Medicine and of Neurological 
Surgery 
AB. 1950, Wesleyan University; M.S 1952, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1955, University of Wisconsini MD 
1958, University of Chicago 

Roger Ivo Von Hanwehr, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
B.A. 1974, M.D. 1979, University of Southern California 


Neurology 


Kristof Abraham, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurology 
M.D. 1952, University of Budapest, Hungary 
Frank Hughes Anderson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
BA. 1966, M.D. 1970, Harvard University 
Marta Ewa Archutowska-Kempka, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Neurology 
M.D. 1971, Higher School of Medicine, Poland 
Brian Howard Avin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
B.S. 1968, Marietta College; M.D. 1972 
Ann Birnbaum Barnet, Professor of Neurology and of Pediatrics 
A B. 1951, Sarah Lawrence College; M.D. 1956, Harvard University 
Michael E. Batipps, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
B.S. 1968, M.D. 1972, Howard University 
Peter G. Bernad, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
B.A. 1970, M.D. 1974, McGill University, Canada 
V. John Blazina, Adjunct Professor of Neurology 
B.A. 1963, University of Washington; M.D. 1967, George Washington University 
Allen Richard Braun, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Neurology 
A.B. 1968, Washington University; M.D. 1980, Rush Medical College; M.S. 1976, University of Wisconsin 
Preston Crockett Calvert, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
Sc.B. 1976, M.D. 1979, Brown University 
Lucy Ann Civitello, Assistant Professor of Neurology and of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1976, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1980, New York Medical College 
Joan Adrienne Conry, Assistant Professor of Neurology and of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1973, Washington University; M.D. 1977, Texas Tech University Health Sciences Center 


Chicago Medical School 
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David Oliver Davis, Professor of Radiology, of Neurology, and of Neurological 
Surgery 
BS. 1954, University of Illinois; M.D. 1958, St. Louis University 

Miryam Maltinskis Davis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology and of Pediatrics 
MD. 1957, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Kenneth William Eckmann, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
BA. 1974, University of California, Berkeley; M.S. 1977, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.D. 1981, 
Harvard University 

Richard Nathan Edelson, Clinical Professor of Neurology 
BA. 1963, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1966 Harvard University 


Helene Audrey Emsellem, Associate Professor of Neurology and of Emergency 


Medicine 
MD. 1977, George Washington University 
Donald Jay Fishman, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurology and of Pediatrics 
à BS. 1956, M.D. 1959, University of Illinois 
Richard P. K ya, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
BA. 1968, Harvard University; M.D. 1972, University of Michigan; MA 1988, Georgetown University 
Alan Jerry Friedman, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Neurology 
AB. 1970, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1974, Cornell University 
Benjamin Mark Frishberg, Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
BA. 1974, M.D. 1979, University of Minnesota 
Grace Priscilla Gabe, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology and of Psychiatry 
and Behavioral Sciences 
_ BA 1955, Radcliffe College; M.D. 1959, Boston University 
Neville A Gibbs, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
MB., BS. 1975, University of the West Indies 
Daniel Richard Glor, Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
BA 1978, Harvard University; M.D. 1982, Johns Hopkins University 
James Franklin Grim, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
BS. 1964, College of William and Mary; M.S. 1968, George Washington University 
University 
Car] Harmon Gunderson, Adjunct Professor of Neurology 
BS. 1954, University of Notre Dame; M.S. 1958, M.D. 1958, University of Chicago 
Donald Harry Harter, Clinical Professor of Neurology 
AB, 1953, 1 niversity of Pennsylvania MD 1957, Columbia University 
Omas Michael Hyde, Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
BA. 1978, MD. 1984, Ph.D. 1984, University of Pennsylvania 
aura Marie Isensee, Clinical Instructor of Neurology 
BA. 1976. Brown University; M.D. 1982, Baylor College 
Bahman Jabbari, Adjunct Associate Professor of Neurolog) 
.. MD. 1966, Tehran University, Iran 
Niranjan Natwerlal Jani, /nstructor in Neurology 
AD. 1983, University Autonoma Tamualipas, Mexic 


MD. 1971, Emory 


BS. 1976, Indiana University 
Patrick Alan Kelley, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
BA. 1969, Knox College; M.D. 1973, Loyola University of Chicago 
Joel Edward Kleinman, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences and of Neurology 
BS. 1966 MD. 1973, Ph.D. 1974, University of Chicago y 
Marvin Curtis Korengold, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
DDS. 1945, B.S. 1947, M.B. 1949, M.D. 1950, University of Minnesota 
Ruediger Kratz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
, MD 1973, University of Chicago 
Neal Mark Kurzrok, Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
BS. 1978, Bucknell University; M.D. 1982, Medical College of Pennsylvania 
Robert Laureno, Associate Professor of Neurology 
BA. 1967 M.D. 1971, Cornell University 
Robert Alan Lavine, Associate Professor of Physiology and of Neurology 
BS. 1962. Ph.D. 1969, University of Chicago 
Joseph Liberman, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Neurolog) 
BA. 1969, University of Wisconsin; M.D. 1973, New York University 
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William Edward Lightfoote II, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
A.B. 1963, Grinnell College; M.D. 1967, Howard University 
Gary W. London, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Neure logy 
B.S.M. 1965, M.D. 1968, Northwestern University 
John Harold Lossing, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology and of Medicine 
B.S. 1966, M.D. 1970, University of Michigan 
Norman Alan Luban, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurol )gy 
B.A. 1967, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.D. 1971, Yeshiva University 
Carol Lynn Ludwig, Assistant Research Pre fessor of Neurology 
A.B. 1969, Bryn Mawr College; M.D. 1974, Columbia University 
Donald Herbert Lussky, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
BA. 1978, Southern Methodist University; M.D. 1982, University of Illinois 
Ranjit Bharat Mani, Assistant Professor of Neurology 
M.B., B.S. 1975, M.D. 1978, University of Madras, India 
Dale Elroy McFarlin, Adjunct Professor of Neurology 
BA. 1957, M.D. 1961, Vanderbilt University 
Gaetano Francis Molinari, Professor of Neurology 
B.S. 1957, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1961, New Jersey College of Medicine and Dentistry 
David Gaither Moore, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
BA. 1975, M.D. 1981, Indiana University 
Judith F. Morales, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
M.D. 1966, National University of Cordoba, Argentina 
Seth Alexander Morgan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
BA. 1976, Connecticut College; M.D. 1981, George Washington University 
Ntinos C. Myrianthopoulos, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurology 
B.S. 1952, George Washington University; M.S. 1954, Ph.D. 1957, University of Minnesota 
Karin Becker Nelson, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurology and of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1957, University of Chicago 
Lorenz K. Ng, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
A.B. 1961, Stanford University; M.D. 1965, Columbia University 


Nick Olmos-Lau, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 


M.D. 1969, National University of Mexico 
Morris A. Osborn, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
M.D. 1963, University of Miami 


Roger J. Packer, Professor of Neurology and of Pediatrics 
B.M. 1972, M.D. 1976, Northwestern University 
Chang Hum Paik, Adjunct Professor of Neurology 
B.S. 1963, Inha Institute of Technology, Korea; Ph.D. 1972, University of California, Santa Cruz s 
Michael Robert Pranzatelli, Asociate Professor of Neurology, of Pediatrics, and of 
Pharmacology 
B.S. 1972, Duquesne University; M.D. 1976, Pennsylvania State University 
Philip David Pulaski, Asociate Clinical Professor of Neurology 
AB. 1974, M.D. 1977, Johns Hopkins University 
Bob Andrew Rappaport, Instructor in Neurology 
B.A. 1974, Antioch College; M.D. 1985, George Washington 1 niversity Si. 
Kenneth C. Rickler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology and of Psychiatr) e 
Bebavioral Sciences 


B.A. 1968, Cornell University; M.D. 1972, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Ignacio R. Rodriguez, Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
BA. 1973, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1976, University of Texas at Houston 


Martin Steven Rusinowitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
B.A. 1973, Temple University; M.D. 1980, Wayne State University 
David Satinsky, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
B.A. 1960, M.D. 1964, University of Pennsylvania 
Samuel Ainslie Shelburne, Jr., Clinical Professor of Neurology 
A.B. 1956, Princeton University; M.D. 1960, University of Texas, Dallas 
Howard M. Silby, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
BA. 1957, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1962, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Adrienne Monica Smith, Clinical Instructor in Neurology and in Pediatrics 
BA. 1964, New York University; M.D. 1976, Medical College of Pennsylvania 
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Elliot Charles Wilner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
BA. 1958, Columbia University; M.D. 1962, George Washington University 

John Richard Wittenborn, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
AB. 1969, Rutgers University; M.D 1973, Washington University 


Obstetrics and Gynecology 


Alf K. Adler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BA. 1976, Washington University; M.D 1980 George Washington University 

Flavius Abiola Akerele, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BA. 1966, Boston University; M.D. 1970, George Washington University 

Julio Estuardo Alarcon, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
MD. 1966, University of Trujillo, Peru 

Israel Alter, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BS. 1975. Ge rge Washington University MD. 1980, Georgetown University 

Mavis Fay Anderson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
LRCS. 1952, Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh 

Robert Emil Badwey, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BS. 1955. Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1959, University of Pittsburgh 

Bernard Alvin Band, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BA. 1952, BS. 1954, George Washington University; M.D. 1959, Howard University 

Vanessa Marie Barnabei, Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BS. 1976, Rutgers University; Ph.D. 1981, MD 1985, University of Virginia 

Susanne Lee Bathgate, /nstructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BS. 1981, University of California, Irvine; M.D. 1986, George Washington University 

Harry Carl Beaver, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BS. 1959, Wheaton College; M.D. 1963, George Washington Ur ty 

Arthur Abbe Becker, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BS. 1956, City University of New York € ity College; M.D. 1961, University of lowa 

Richard Jav Beckerman, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BS 981 Universitv of Wisconsin; M.S. 1982, M.D. 1986, Georgetown University 

Samuel Michael Belinsky, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BA. 1955, University of Bridgerx xt; MD 1959 George Washington University 


John David Berrvman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1967, University of 


BA. 1962, Swarthmore College; M.S. 1964, Case Western Reserve University 
Virginia 
Alan Bruce Birnkrant, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
AB. 1978, Washington University; M.D. 1983, Temple University 
Kenneth Alan Blank, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
.. BS. 1978, Georgetown University; M.D. 1982, University of Maryland 
Charles Russell Boice, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
MD. 1973, Loma Linda University 
Bruce Garv Bonn. Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BS. 1975 “Rensselaer Polvtechnic Institute; M.D. 1980, Albany Medical College 
Peter Alexander Bryce, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology) 
MD. 1974, Howard University 
David Roland Carlson, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BS. 1953, Drake University; M.D. 1960, George Washington University 
Sandra Caskie, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BA. 1976, Barnard € ollege; M.D. 1982, Ge ee Washington University 
Robert Lewis Castle, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
: BA. 1969 College of Wooster; M.D. 1976, George Washington University 
Frank Edgar Chang, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BS. 1976, Stanford University; M.D. 1979, Baylor College of Medicine 
anne Cresswell Cinnamon, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 


BS. 1968 Muskingum College; M.D. 1973, George Washington University 
James McClay Close, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M AB. 195] Virginia Military Institute; M D 1955, University of Maryland 
Martha Ti yma Cole. Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology) 
BA. 1967 Vassar College; M.D. 1977, George Washington University 
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William Francis Colliton, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1948, Georgetown University 

Thomas Alfred Cook, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1949, University of Virginia 

Stewart Dallas Cooley, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1957, Ohio State University; M.D. 1961, University of Cincinnati 

Wayne Douglas Cooper, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BA. 1969, Alfred University; M.D. 1973, George Washington University 

William Hurlbert Cooper, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
BA. 1976, University of Virginia; M.D. 1980, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth 
University : 

Edward Earl Cunningham, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecolog 
AB. 1952, Washington and Jefferson College; M.S. 1954, Duquesne University; M.D. 1960, George washing 
ton University 

Mary Elizabeth Cutting, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1976, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1980, University of Virginia 

Margaret Rantz Davis, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and ( ;ynecology 
BA. 1973, Bryn Mawr College; M.D. 1977, University of Virginia 

Sebastian James Dispenza, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
MD. 1974, University of Virginia 

Stephen Michael Dixon, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BS. 1979, Belmont College; M.D. 1983, George Washington University 

Oscar Irving Dodek, Jr., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
AB. 1956, University of Michigan; M.D. 1956, George Washington University 

Martin Walter Dukes, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BS. 1968, Wilberforce University; M.B.A. 1973, Michigan State University; M.D. 1977, University of Nebra 

Maureen Crittenden Edwards, Asociate Professor of Pediatrics and of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 
B.S. 1966, Marquette University; M.D. 1970, George Washington University 

Thomas Edward Ein, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1972, M.D. 1978, George Washington University > i i 

Ayman El-Nabawi El-Mohandes, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics and of C )bstetrics 
and Gynecology 
M.B., Ch.B. 1974, M.Sc. 1978, M.D. 1981, Cairo University, Egypt 

Richard Vernon Erkenbeck, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
B.S. 1952, University of Maryland; M.D. 1956, George Washington University 

Louis Earl Fettig, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1943, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1947, Hahnemann Medical College 

Nicolae Filipescu, Professor of Chemistry and Special Lecturer in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
Ph.D. 1957, University of Industrial Chemistry, Polytechnic Institute, Romania; Ph.D. 1964, M.D. 1975, 
George Washington University 

Mary Ann Fletcher, Associate Professor of Pediatrics and of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
B.S. 1965, University of Puget Sound; M.D. 1969, Washington University 

Julius Fogel, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1937, University of Virginia 

Richard Neil Footer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1976, University of Miami; M.D. 1981, George Washington University 

Andrew A. Freier, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1947, University of London; M.RC.O.G. 1957, Royal College of Obstetricians and Gynecologists; 
F.RCS. 1960, Royal College of Surgeons, Canada 

Arnold Jay Friedman, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BA. 1969, City University of New York, Queens College; M.D. 1973, New York University 

Edward Elias Gahres, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 


& nia 
BS. 1950, Rutgers University; M.S. 1951, George Washington University; M.D. 1958, University of Virg! 


r 
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Charles Richard Alsop Gilbert, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecok )gy 
M.D. 1944, University of Virginia 
Robert James Gillanders, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
" BA. 1960, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1964, Georgetown University 
aul Richard Gindoff, Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
à BA. 1977, M.D. 1981, New York University 
Fern Lorraine Grapin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
' BA. 1979, Clark University; M.D. 1983, George Washington University 
ky Barry Greenberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
: BA. 1971, M.D. 1975, George Washington University 
Charles Stanlev Greenhouse, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecok )gy 
T BS. 1959 Alfred University; M.D. 1963, Howard University 
homas Hamlin Gresinger, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
AB. 1957, Williams College; M.D. 1961, George Washington University 
Ay M. Grodin, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BA. 1961, Hobart and William Smith Colleges M.D. 1965, Thomas Jefferson University 
John Henry Grossman III, Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology and of 
Microbiology and Immunology 
AB. 1967, MD. 1971, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1982, George Washington University 
lam Haim, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BA. 1951, M.D. 1955, Duke University 
*rry Leborn Hall, Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology (Reproductive 
Endocrinok gy) 
ic BS. 1968. University of North Alabama; M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1974, University of Mississippi 
Achim Jurgen Heintze, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B ae 1967, University of Hamburg ; : ^ 
a deri k Helmkamp, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Hlisat 1967 Brown University; M.D. 1971, € omell University : : 
abeth Kremenak Herz, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
Nicole 1951 University of Vienna, Austria x y . 
‘ 3 Sigrid Horbach, Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Ste | 1978, Wellesley College; M.D. 1982, Washington l niversity i ! 
phen Joel Horwitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Viole 1972, M.D. 1976, George Washington University — 
t Bowen Hugh, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BA 1958, M.D. 1961, George Washington University 
€rilynn Joan Hummel, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
j BS. 1973, University of Minnesota; M.D. 1977, 1 
“ata Louise Imershein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BA 1976, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1980, Emory University 
MNald David Jacobs, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
“ey 1978 MD. 1982, University of Mary land f i * 
an Weitz Jaffe, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
E 1973 Cornell University; M.D. 1977, Gec ge Washington University : 
‘ard Neil Jenet, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Mare 980, Muhlenberg College; M.D. 1984, University of Pinsburgh j 
pa Antoine Jerome, Assistant C "linical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Marily 1956 Lycee Philippe Guerrier; M.D. 1962, Universite d Etat d'Haiti 
Re " C nncetta Jerome, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Amy 7 t, Xavier | niversity M.D. 1978, University of Cincinnati 1 
RA Kesselman, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Simon Kx Yale University; M.D. 1986, Albany Medical College 
i^. ipersztok, Instructor in C )bstetrics and Gynecology 
rn 79. Brandeis University; M.D. 1983, Tufts University 


Hanna y : = 
ty Klaus, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 


niversity of Illinois 


948, M.D. 1950, University of Louisville 
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Deena Adrian Kleinerman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecolog) 


BA. 1975, Case Western Reserve University; M.D. 1980, George Washington University 
Bradford Allan Kleinman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecolog) 
B.S. 1972, M.D. 1976, University of Maryland 


Edward Graeme Koch, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1964, M.A. 1965, University of Calif 


Israel Kogan, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 


ia, Los Angeles; M.D. 1969, George Washington University 


B.A. 1965, New York University; M.D. 1969, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Edward Ronald Kolvereid, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecolog) 
B.S. 1956, Ohio University; M.D. 1960, Ohio State University 


Herbert Louis Kotz, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
A.B. 1953, M.D. 1956, George Washington University 

Hans Bartold Krebs, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1974, University of Hamburg 

Helain Jody Landy, Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BA. 1978, Hofstra University; M.D. 1982, Northwestern University 

John Walter Larsen, Jr., Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology) 
BA. 1964, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1968, Cornell University 

Melissa Ellen Larsen, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
AB. 1977, Smith College; M.D. 1981, Cornell University 

Allan Michael Lazarus, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BA. 1965, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1969, New York University 

Anong Lekagul, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1965, Chulalongkorn University, Thailand 

Jay Coleman Leonard, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BS. 1972, University of Richmond; Ph.D. 1981, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Comm« jnwealth 
University 

Leonard S. Levine, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecolog) 
M.D. 1955, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 

Robert Howard Levitt, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1968, M.D. 1972, State University of New York at Buffalo 

Michael Jeremy Levy, Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.C.CL.B. 1982, University of Cape Town, South Africa 

Steven Howard Lipsius, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebat ioral 
Sciences and of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1962, Saint Joseph's University; M.D. 1963, MA 1965, Temple University 

Burt Allan Littman, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1973, Clark University; M.D. 1977, Georgetown University ‘ 

Leon McNeely Liverett, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1943, Butler University; M.D. 1945, Indiana University 

John William Lyles, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.M.E. 1954, Cornell University; M.D. 1970, George Washington University 

Richard Sheldon Margolis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne 
BS. 1965, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1969, George Washington University 

David Mervyn Margulies, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne 
B.S. 1956, Columbia University; M.D. 1961, Northwestern University 

Stanley C. Marinoff, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
A.B. 1958, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1962, University of Health Sciences/Chicago Medical SC 
M.PH. 1970, Harvard University 

John Lloyd Marlow, Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1957, Brigham Young University; M.D. 1961, George Washington University 

Leon Alponse Martel, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1947, Georgetown University 

Dean Harrington Martin, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1950, George Washington University 

Marina I. Martinez, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1974, Catholic University; M.D. 1978, Temple University , 

Christos Mastroyannis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynec 108) 
M.D. 1979, Athens University 

Larry McGowan, Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 

B.S. 1950 B.S. in Med. 1952, MD 


xcolog" 


cology 


hool 


Millikin University 1954, University of Illinois 
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Imad S. Mufarrij, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BS. 1973, MS. 1975, M.D. 1980, American University of Beirut, Lebanon 
John Stephen Naulty, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology and of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
BA. 1968, Duke University; M.D. 1972, Thomas Jefferson University 
Esfand Steven Nawab, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
MD 1961, DrMed. 1963, University of Dusseldorf, Germany 
Keith Henderson Neblett, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
: MD. 1970, Howard University 
Norman Morris Neches, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
I BA. 1964, Cornell University; M.D. 1968, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 
4wrence Merle Nelson, Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
. BS. 1969, Westminster College (Pennsylvania), M.D. 1973, University of Pittsburgh 
Richard S. Newman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BS 1974, Tufts University; M.D. 1978, George Washington University 
Barbara M Nies, Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BA 1980, Mount Holyoke College; M.D 1984, Michigan State University 
nald Julian Orleans, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
j AB. 1965, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1969, George Washington University 
hn C. Pan, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BS. 1966, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1970, George Washington University 
John Douglas Paulson, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
1 BA. 1968, M.D. 1971, University of Virginia 
alter Reams Perkins, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
E 1957, University of Richmond; M.D. 1961, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth 
Diversity 
Javid Neil Powers, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BA. 1973, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1977, University of Pennsylvania 
ter Demetrios Protos, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
MD 1958, University of Athens, Greece 
uis Quain Pugsley, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
AB 1954, Hamilton College; M.D. 1958, Cornell University 
"is Carlos Radice, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
‘ MD. 1957, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina 
*€tald Robert Renzi, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Mane 1976, Georgetown University; M.D. 1980 Howard University À 
jit Kaur Risam, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
"ra B.Sc. 1971, Delhi University, India 
f “el Irving Robins, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Chart 1937, George Washington | niversity MD 1941, Georgetown | niversity j 
les Clanton Rogers, Professor of Radiology (Radiation Therapy) and of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Myror 1956, Maryville Ce llege (Tennessee); M D. 1960, University of Arkansas 
? E Rose, Assistant Clinical Professor of Gynecology 
Un 1958, City University of New Yc xk, Brooklyn College; M.S. 1960, Northwestern University; M.D. 1967, 
meray of Missouri , , à t 
i ard Asher Rosen, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Micha 1971, M.D. 1976, George Washington University à 
el A. Ross, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
m 1971, Dickinson College; M.D. 1975, George Washington University 
try Stephen Rothman, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
heen 1971, M D. 1975, George Washington University 5 
as Sacks, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Julian 1951, Providence College; MD 1955, Tufts University | 
BA Edwin Safran, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Mely; 19 2, MD 1975, George Washington University L 
^": Wesley Sandmeyer, Jr., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
a 1 50, MD. 1953, George Washington University 
‘are Federico Santangelo, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
A. 1978, Columbia University; M.D. 1982, George Washington University 
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Thomas Edward Schmitt, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1968, University of Dayton; M.D. 1972, Ohio State University 
Charles Isaac Schneiderman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
B.A. 1964, University of Michigan; M.D. 1968, George Washington University 
Anthony Robert Scialli, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1975, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.D. 1975, Union University 
John Louis Sever, Professor of Pediatrics, of Obstetrics and Gynecology, and of 
Microbiology and Immunology 
M.D. 1957, Ph.D. 1957, Northwestern University 
Joseph Bart Sheffery, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1937, Georgetown University 
James Glover Sites, Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1947, George Washington University 
Howard Neil Smith, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1967, Saint Peter's College; M.D. 1971, Ge rge Washington University 
Moises N. Steren, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1953, M.D. 1959, Litoral University, Argentina 
Steele Fuller Stewart, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecolog) 
AB. 1950, Carleton College; M.D. 1959, University of Pennsylvania 
Robert Joseph Stillman, Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BA. 1969, Boston University; M.D. 1973, Georgetown University 
Nelson Monroe Tart, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1949, Wake Forest University; M.D. 1955, George Washington University 
W. Scott Taylor, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1957, Ursinus College; M.D. 1961, Jefferson Medical College 
Mari-Paule Thiett, /nstructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BA. 1981, Stanford University; M.D. 1985, University of Texas at Dallas 
Elijah White Titus, Jr., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
MD. 1952, George Washington University 
Philip John Urso, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BA. 1959, New York University; M.D. 1963, New Jersey College of Medicine and Dentistry 
Marc Vatin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 


BA. 1963, Lycee Charles de Gaulle, France; M.D. 1971, University of Marseille, France; M.PH 
sity of North Carolina 
William Davies Wallace, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
B.S. 1949, Westminster College (Pennsylvania); M.D. 1953, Thomas Jefferson University 
Allan Byrne Weingold, Oscar I. and Mildred S. Dodek Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
BA. 1951, Oberlin College; M.D. 1955, New York Medical College 
Alan William Winshel, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
AB. 1948, Temple University; M.D. 1952, Hahnemann Medical € ollege ; 


1979, Unive 


Ophthalmology 


Marwa Adi, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
M.D. 1982, University of Damascus, Syria t val 
Melvin Gustavas Alper, Clinical Professor of Opbtbalmology and of Neurologic? 
Surgery 
B.A. 1943, M.D. 1945, University of Virginia 
Mansour Farid Armaly, Professor of Opbtbalmology 
BA 1947, MD. 1952, American University of Beirut, Lebanon; M.S. 1957, University of lowa 
David Kip Berler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
AB. 1955, M.D. 1958, Cornell University 
Blackwell Smith Bruner, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology and in Pe 
M.D. 1963, George Washington University 
Jonca Camille Bull, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
A.B. 1974, Princeton University; M.D 


odiatrics 


1978, Duke University 


^ 
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David Thornhill Casey, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
BS. 1960, University of Pittsburgh; M.D. 1964, Hahnemanr Medical College 
Wiley Andrew Chambers II, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Computer Medicine and 
of Ophthalmology 
BA. 1980, ( olgate University; M.D. 1983, George Washington University 
Nichard Martin Chavis, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Opbtbalmolog) 
BA. 1965, MS. 1967, R gers University; M.D. 1971, University of Missouri 
Robert Dav, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
AB. 1936, Harvard University; M.D 1943 Johns Hopkins University 
Ronald Stuart Deitch, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
. AB. 1954, Washington and Lee University; M.D. 1958, George Washington University 
Gerald F Dewitt, Assistant Clinical Professor of Opbtbalmolog) 
BA. 1974, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1983, Georgetown University 
Paul Austin Dorn, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
AB. 1953. St. Ar selm's College; M.D. 1965, Georgetown University 
Anne Elizabeth Eager, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
MD. 1967, Ge xgetown University 
Bernard Ehrlich, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
: BS. 1952 MB., B.Surg. 1956, Durham University England 
Charles Harry Epps III, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
AB. 1978, Harvard University; M.D. 1983, Johns Hopkins University 
en Sion Fine, Associate Research Professor of Ophthalmology 
MD. 1953, University of Toronto, Canada 
Lawrence S. Frank, Clinical Instructor in Opbtbalmolog) 
MD. 1980, Ge rge Washington University 
*onard Malcolm Friedman, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
BA. 1965. University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1969, George Washington University 
David Stern Friendly, Professor of Ophthalmology and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1954, Carleton ( ollege; M.D. 1958, Columbia University 
Richard A. Garfinkel, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
BS. 1979, University of Michigan; M.D. 1983, New York University 
Maurice Leonard Gaspar, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
, BA 1974, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1977, Yeshiva University 
‘dul Theodore Gavaris, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
4 Bs 1961, Rutgers University; M.D. 1968, George Washington University 
Taig Erwin Geist, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
BA 1975, College of Wooster; M.S. 1983, George Washington University; M.D. 1983, Medical College of 


,., TBinia of Virginia Commonwealth University 
illiam Steven Gilbert, Associate Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
1 AB. 1957, Cornell University; M.D. 1961, Yeshiva University | 
illiam Bainbridge Glew, Associate Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology | 
BS. 1950 Yale University; M.D. 1953, George Washington University M.D. 1957, University of Minnesota | 
lerbert Bennett Gould, Assistant Clinical Professor of Opbtbalmology and of | 
Pediatrics 
lx BS. 1967, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D 1971, New York University 
Uglas Fielder Greer, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Ophthalmology 
Yi BA. 1961, Princeton University; M.D. 1966, Columbia University 
illiam Henry Hall, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
* BS. 1971, Howard University, M.D. 1975, State University of New York at Buffalo 
"deer Basim Hannush, Clinical Instructor in Opbtbalmology 
Bs 1978, University of Michigan; M.D. 1982, Wayne State University 


Chard Huberman, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology . 
Bs 1959, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1963, University of Health Sciences/Chicago 
^ Medical School 


illiam Siti Nagib Ibrahim, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 


1974, M.D. 1978, American University of Beirut, Lebanon 
Omas Patrick Keenan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology | 
S. 1963, Manhattan ( ollege; M.D. 1967, Georgetown University 
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Lawrence Marion King, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Opbtbalmology 


B.S. 1948, Louisiana Tech University; M.D. 1953, Louisiana State University in New Orleans 
Malvin Donald Krinn, Assistant Clinical Professor of Opbtbalmology 

M.D. 1965, University of Illinois 
David Lloyd Lanter, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 

B.S. 1959, City University of New York, Queens College; M.D. 1963, New York Medical College 
Francis Gerald La Piana, Adjunct Professor of Ophthalmology 

M.D. 1962, George Washington University 


Jacqueline Anne Leavitt, Assistant Professor of Ophthalmology 
BA. 1974, Mount Holyoke College; M.D. 1978, Wayne State University 
George Liss, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
BA. 1955, M.D. 1958, George Washington University; M.S. 1964, Marquette University 
John Hayes Lodge, Assistant Clinical Professor of Opbtbalmology 
A.B. 1947, West Virginia University; M.D. 1951, Johns Hopkins University 
Neil F. Martin, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
A.B. 1972, Harvard University; M.D. 1976, Johns Hopkins University 
Diane Florence McKenzie, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1978, State University of New York at Stony Brook; M.D. 1982, University of Pennsylvania 
Stephen Stavros Pappas, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1952, M.D. 1956, George Washington University , 
Edward Samuel Parelhoff, Assistant Clinical Professor of Opbtbalmology and of 
Pediatrics 
B.A. 1975, M.D. 1978, Johns Hopkins University 
Marshall Miller Parks, Clinical Professor of Opbtbalmology and of Pediatrics 
A B. 1939, Illinois College; M.D. 1943, St. Louis University 
Kevin Ira Perman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Opbtbalmology 
M.D. 1979, George Washington University 
L. Edward Perraut, Clinical Instructor in Opbtbalmology 
A.B. 1971, Princeton University; M.D. 1975, University of Maryland 
Arthur Raymond Pilkerton, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1956, M.D. 1960, Georgetown University 
Harold Irvin Rodman, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
BA. 1952, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1956, University of Maryland 
Nancy Josette Ronsheim, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1964, M.D. 1971, Cornel 


niversity, MAT. 1965, Harvard University 
Don Elliot Schwartz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1963, City University of New York, Queens College; M.D. 1967, Yeshiva University 
James Walter Slack, Assistant Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1980, Western Maryland College; M.D. 1984, Jefferson Medical College 
Joseph Snyder, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
A.B. 1958, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1962, Thomas Jefferson University 
Bert Bahgat Souryal, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
M.B., Ch.B. 1962, Cairo University, Egypt 
Frank Anthony Spellman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
BA. 1973, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1977, University of California, San Francisco 
Henry Joseph Starr, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
BA. 1955, Bowdoin College; M.D. 1959, Johns Hopkins University 
Robert Frederic Stephens, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1967, University of Oklahoma; M.D. 1971, Washington University 
Samuel Stoleru, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
BS. 1961, Colegio Hebreo Jorge Isaacs, Colombia; M.D. 1968, Universidad del Valle, Colombia 
Samuel Sheldon Stopak, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1979, George Washington University; M.D. 1984, Emory University 
Roberto Novarro Sunga, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
M.D. 1958, University of the Philippines 
Evadne Marjorie Titer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1963, M.D. 1967, Howard University 
Manfred A. Von Fricken, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
AB. 1971, MMS. 1973, Rutgers University; M.D. 1975, Washington University 


r 
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David Murray Wanicur, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 


BA. 1961, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1965, University of Pittsburgh 
Paul Vernon Whitmore, Associate Professor of Ophthalmology 
BS. 1962, M.D. 1966, University of Michigar 


Henry Sindos Wicker, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
BS. 1948, Xavier University; M.D. 1953, Howard University 

John Sam Zacharia, Associate Professor of Ophthalmology 
BS. 1964, M.D. 1968, American University of Beirut, Lebanon 

Kenneth He ward Zaslow, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Ophthalmology 
BA. 1961. City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1973, Union University 

Ernest Michael Zimmerman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
M.D. 1963, University of Toronto, Canada 

Mervin Harvey Zimmerman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
MD. 1959, University of Toronto 


Orthopaedic Surgery 


Brent Re ger Ain, Associate Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 


AB. 1967, University of Rochester; M.D. 1972, Tulane University 
R Marshall Ackerman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surger) 
BS. 1958, M.D, 1962, University of Pittsburgh 
Ohn Broner Cohen, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
r BA. 1972, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1978, George Washington University 
Yoreen Di Pasquale, Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
BS 1981, M.D. 1985 George Washington University 
drew Ivo Dobranski, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
(Anatomy) 
MD 1954, Medical Academy of Warsaw, Poland 
bert Leroy Dow, Associate Clinical Professor of Ortbopaedic Surger) 
AB. 1944, M D. 1948, Cornell University 
Omas Bernard Fleeter, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surger) 
_ BA 1973, MBA. 1975, Northwestern University; M.D. 1979, Howard University 
lla M-s¢ on Fortune, Associate Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
" MD. 1965 George Washington University x 
Villiam Patrick Fortune, Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery and of Medicine 
BS. 1953, Springfield College: MD. 1965, Ge ge Washington University 
Melinda Miller Gardner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surger) 
BA 1965, Duke University; M.D. 1974, George Washington University x 
arold Bruce Glickman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
A BA 1967, Emory University; D.PM. 1971, Pennsylvania College of Podiatric Medic ine 
“mes Henry Graeter, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
«, BS. 1970, MD. 1974 Georgetown University 
"phen Flack Gunther, Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
BA. 1963, Yale University; M.D. 1967, Union University 
'Dhen Samuel Haas, Associate Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
etd 1965, University of Oklahoma : "s pie 
"Iis Louis Hart, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
^ BS. 197] Northeastern University; M.PA. 1976, New Haven University; Ph.D. 1985, West Virginia University 
ak Wayne Harvey, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
BS. 1959, M D. 1963, George Washington University 
ert John Heilen, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
Y 3ChE 1957, The Cooper Union; M.D. 1964, New York University 
“Vid Charles Johnson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
te 35. 1969 MD. 1973, Yale University A i 
*phen Jeremy Kominsky, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
y “S. 1974, University of Maryland; D.PM. 1982, Pennsylvania College of Podiatric Medicine 
vangelos Nicholas Koulizakis, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 


M : 
1D. 1956, University of Athens, Greece 


Nagiotis A. Labre poulos, Assistant Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 


MD 1971, University of Athens, Greece 
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Herbert Edward Lane, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
M.D. 1947, Georgetown University 
Randall Jeffrey Lewis, Associate Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
BA. 1965, Yale University; M.D. 1969, Harvard University 
Rafael A. Lopez, Assistant Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
BA 1977, City University of New York, Queens College; M.D. 1981, Pennsylvania State University E 
Martin Miles Malawer, Associate Professor of Ortbopaedic Surgery and of Pediatria 
A.B. 1955, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.D. 1969, New York University 
Norman Aaron Marcus, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
BA. 1974, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1978, Stanford University 
Kathleen Ann McHale, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.S. 1971, Villanova University; M.D. 1975, Medical College of Pennsylvania 
Peter Alan Moskovitz, Associate Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
BA. 1954, Haverford College; M.D. 1969, Columbia University 
Robert Jon Neviaser, Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
AB. 1958, Princeton University; M.D. 1962, Thomas Jefferson University 
Thomas Jay Neviaser, Associate Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
BA. 1962, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1966, George Washington University 
Stephen W. Pournaras, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
BA. 1975, M.D. 1980, University of Virginia 
Richard Brian Reff, Assistant Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1969, M.D. 1979, George Washington University RY 
William Wright Robertson, Jr., Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery and of Pediatric 
BA. 1968, Rhodes College; M.D. 1972, Vanderbilt University 
Stanley Roy Rothschild, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.S. 1964, City University of New York, Queens College; M.D. 1968, State University of New York Upstate 
Medical Center 
Cary Clayton Schwartzbach, Clinical Instructor in Ortbopaedic Surgery 
AB. 1980, M.D. 1984, Columbia College 
Jerome Shapiro, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
BA. 1953, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; D.PM. 1957, New York College of Podiatric 
Medicine 
Raymond Thal, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
BA. 1980, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1984, Loyola University 
Michael David Thomas, Assistant Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery and of 
Pediatrics i 
B.S. 1976, Texas A&M University; M.S. 1978, Prairie View A&M University; M.D. 1981, Howard University 
Laura Lowe Tosi, Assistant Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1971, Boston University; M.D. 1977, Harvard University 
Anthony Steven Unger, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.S. 1976, State University of New York at Stony Brook; M.D. 1980, State University of New York at 
Kenneth Gerard Ward, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
BA. 1969, Northwestern University; M.D. 1973, University of Medicine and Dentistry of New Jersey 
Jeffrey Francis Witte, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
AB. 1963, Georgetown University; M.D, 1967, University of Michigan 


Buffalo 


Pathology 


Andreas Andrew Abraham, Associate Professor of Patbology 
M.D. 1953, University of Szeged, Hungary 

Tatiana T. Antonovych, Professional Lecturer in Patbology 
M.D. 1941, University of Vienna, Austria 

Freydoon Athari, Assistant Clinical Professor of Patbology 
M.D. 1961, Tabriz University, Iran 

Marilou V. Aure, Adjunct Instructor in Pathology 

Christine Lillian Barrett, Lecturer in Pathology 
B.S. 1986, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University 

Kristina Marie Bingham, Special Lecturer in Pathology 

Margaret Stanley Boone, Adjunct Associate Professor of Pathology 


77 Ohio 
BA. 1968, George Washington University; M.Ed. 1970, University of Florida; MA 1975, Ph.D. 19 bs 
State University 


r 
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Ralph Milford Bunte, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Pathology 
BS. 1965, D.V.M. 1967, University of Illinois 
Nicolas George Cacciabeve, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
BS. 1975 Fairleigh Dickinson University; M.D 1979, Georgetown University 
Jimmy Doyle Campbell, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
Joseph Michael Campos, Associate Professor of Pediatrics, of Pathology, and of 
Microbiology and Immunology 
AB. 1968, M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1976, University of California, Berkeley 
Roma Sakhuja Chandra, Professor of Pathology and of Pediatrics 
MB., B.S, 1958, Lady Hardinge Medical College, India 
Gary A. Clawson, Associate Professor of Pathology (Anatomic Pathology) and of 
Genetics 
BS. 1971, MS. 1972, Ph.D. 1976, Michigan State University; M.D. 1983, University of Miami 
Charles Barrie Cook, Clinical Professor of Patbology 
BS. 1945 Hampden-Sydney College; M.D. 1948, George Washington University 
James William Cosgrave, Assistant Research Professor of Pathology 
t BS. 1971, Drexel University; Ph.D. 1979, University of Rochester 
fred Wilson Darr II, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
BS. 1968, University of Pittsburgh; M.D. 1973, Emory University 
louis Anthony Depalma, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics and of Pathology 
: MD. 1982, University of Naples, Italy 
Stanley George Doles, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
David Re )bert Dufour, Associate Professor of Pathology 
BS. 1971 Marquette University; M.D 1975, Medical College of Wisconsin 
John Charles Fenton, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
Mary J. Forbes, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
Carleton Theodore Garrett, Professor of Pathology and of Genetics 
AB. 1962 Lehigh University; M.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University Ph.D. 1977, University of Wisconsin 
David Francis Garvin, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
BS, 1961, Boston College; M.D. 1965, Boston University 
lra David Godwin, Asociate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
BS. 1952, M.D. 1955, University of North Carolina 
John Gregory Guccion, Asociate Professor of Pathology 
BA. 1958, John Carroll University; M.D. 1962, Georgetown University 
Grace Hughes Guin, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
BS. 1938, Birmingham-Southern College; M.D. 1945 Vanderbilt University 
Mark David Gusack, Assistant Clinical Professor of Patbology 
" BA. 1976, Amherst College; M.D. 1980, George Washington University; J D. 1988, Detroit College of Law 
Yasmeen Haider, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
MD. 1966, Lahore University of Panjab, Pakistan 
James Lyman Hall, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
AB. 1964, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1968, University of Michigan; Ph.D 1973, Duke University 
Katherine Gail Hardy, Adjunct Instructor in Pathology (Medical Technology) 
BS. 1977, Gec ge Washington University 


Jerry Bruce Harmon, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology " 
BA. 1971, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.D. 1976, Medical College of Virginia of 


Virginia € ommonwealth University 
larold Pierce Hawley, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
BS. 1967, Cornell 1 niversity MD. 1971, State University of New York Upstate Medical Center 
3wrence G. Hefter, Associate Clinical Professor of Patbology 
., MD. 1963; University of Chicago 
‘Ison Bowman Helwig, Clinical Professor of Pathology (Dermatologic) 
BS. 1930, M.D. 1932, Indiana University 

Jocelyn Muriel B. Hicks, Professor of Pediatrics and of Pathology 
BS. 1959, M.S. 1962, University of London, England; Ph.D. 1971, Georgetown University 

Jeanne-Paule Joseph Hitlan, Adjunct Instructor in Pathology (Medical Technology) 
Bs 1970, M A 1985, George Washington University 

Alden 1, Hostetter, Clinical Assistant Professor of Pathology 

BS. 1979, Eastern Mennonite C llege; M.D. 1982, Eastern Virginia Medical School 
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Nelson Sumner Irey, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1935, MD. 1938, University of Pittsburgh 

Barbara J. Jackson, Adjunct Instructor in Pathology (Medical Technology) 
B.S. 1973, St. Mary's College 

Elaine Sarkin Jaffe, Clinical Professor of Patbology 
A.B. 1965, Cornell University; M.D. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 

Frank Skiff Jannotta, Associate Professor of Patbology 
AB. 1951, Williams College; M.D. 1955, University of Pennsylvania 

Marianne Thieme Jessee, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Patbology 
B.S. 1954, Martin Luther University, Germany 

Dennis Larry Johnson, Associate Clinical Professor of Patbology 


B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, San Diego State University; Ph.D. 1967, University of California, Santa Barbara; MD 
1974, University of Colorado 


Frank Bacchus Johnson, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1940, University of Michigan; M.D. 1944, Howard University 
James Walter Jones, Lecturer in Pathology 
BA. 1972, University of Nebraska at Omaha; M.S. 1976, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1987 
sity of California, Berkeley 
Myrtle Jean Eakin Jones, Lecturer in Pathology 
B.S. 1972, Delta State University; M.S. 1986, Chapman College 
Collins F. Kankum, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
M.D. 1975, University of Ghana Medical School 
Sudesh Puri Kapur, Associate Professor of Pathology and of Pediatrics 
MB., B.S. 1964, Panjab University, India; M.D. 1970, Postgraduate Institute of Medical Education. India 
Donald Steven Karcher, Assistant Professor of Pathology 
M.D. 1974, Louisiana State University Medical Center 
Alfred Judah Katz, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
BA 1958, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1962, University of Pennsylvania 
John Francis Keiser, Jr., Assistant Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1967, Le Moyne College; M.D. 1973, Ph.D. 1974, Pennsylvania State University 
Stephen Gabriel Kent, Associate Professor of Pathology 
AB. 1956, M.D. 1960, Case Western Reserve University 
Hyun Wha Kim, Associate Professor of Pediatrics and of Pathology 
M.D. 1942, Tokyo University, Japan 
Rak Woon Kim, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
M.D. 1984, Seoul National University 
Carol Jean Lauxman, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
Kyu Taik Lee, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
M.D. 1943, Severance Medical School, Korea; Ph.D. 1956, Washington University 
"aul Celestin Le Golvan, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
M.D. 1940, University of Michigan 
Ralph Burgess Lingeman, Associate Professor of Patbology 
M.D. 1953, Indiana University 
Lance Allen Liotta, Clinical Professor of Patbology 
B.S. 1969, Hiram College; Ph.D. 1974, M.D. 1976, Case Western Reserve University 
Lori A. Love, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
BA. 1975, M.S. 1977, Ph.D. 1982, M.D. 1984, University of Nebraska 
Naomi Corman Luban, Professor of Pediatrics and of Patbology 
B.A. 1968, Connecticut College; M.D. 1972, City University of New York, Mount Sinai School of Medic 
James Lindsay Luke, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1956, Columbia University; M.D. 1960, Case Western Reserve University 
Penn Lupovich, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
AB. 1959, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1964, University of Health Sciences/Chicago Medical School 
James Don MacLowry, Clinical Professor of Pathology and Adjunct Professor of 
Microbiology and Immunology 
BA. 1956, Yale University; M.D. 1960, Columbia University 
Mark Delmonte Marcos, Lecturer in Pathology 
William Martin McGee, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
Robert Seamen Melville, Clinical Professor of Pathology (Laboratory Medicine) 
AB. 1932, Clark University; Ph.D. 1950, University of Iowa 


Univer 


eine 
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Richard J. Montali, Adjunct Associate Professor of Pathology (Comparative 
Pathok gy) 
DVM. 1964, Cornell University 
Debra Ludwig Nadel, Adjunct Instructor in Medical Technology in Pathology 
BS. 1977, G« ge Washington University 
Meenakshi Arvin Nandedkar, Assistant Clinical Professor of Patbolog) 
MD. 1964 Nagpur University India 
lucien Edward Nochomovitz, Professor of Pathology 
, MB., Ch.B. 1970, M.Med. 1975, University of Cape Town, South Africa 
Yolanda Castillo Oertel, Professor of Patbology 
MD. 1965, University of Peru ^ 
n Marc Orenstein, Professor of Patbology 
BA. 1963, Johns Hc ypkins University; Ph.D. 1969, M.D 1971, State University of New York Downstate Medi 
cal Center 
Ouis G. Ortega, Associate Professor of Pathology 
MD. 1946, New York Medical College 
Anderson Percival Padmore, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
Jee Rich Parkinson, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
MD. 1943, Ge rge Washington University 
‘cia Pastore, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
. BA. 1973, University of Rochester; M.D 1977, State University of New York at Albany 
Kathleen Patterson, Associate Professor of Pathology and of Pediatrics 
BS 1973, Iowa State University; M.D 1976, University of lowa 
Robert Harry Patterson, Assistant Professor of Pathology 
: BA. 1965. Bridgewater College; M.D. 1969, Ge xge Washington University 
Carol Jean Pauley, Adjunct Instructor in Medical Technology in I 'atbology 
BS. 1972, Indiana University of Pennsylvania 
John Martin Pletcher, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Pathology 
BS. 1967, DVM. 1969, University of California; M.PH. 1971, University of Michigan 
Alan Saul Rabson, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
. BA. 1948, University of Rochester; M.D. 1950, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 
Michael Francis Reny, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
Ann Hayes Richeson, Adjunct Instructor in Pathology (Medical Technology) 
M BS 1976, Tulane l niversity > ; M 4 
Onira K. Rifaat, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
n MB., ChB. 1961, Alexandria University Egypt MA. 1964, Boston University 
“ader Rifai, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics and of Pathology 
BS. 1978 University of Damascus, Syria; Ph.D. 1985, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Comm« wealth 
,, University 
William Clifford Roberts, Professorial Lecturer in Medicine and in Pathology 
(Cardiology) 
, AB. 1954, Southern Methodist University; M.D. 1958, Emory University 
harles Joseph Ruehle, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
DVM. 1967, Iowa State University; M.S., M.D. 1973, University of Iowa 
"on Russi, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
,, MD. 1935, R. Universita degli Studi di Modena, Italy 
"Irmal K. Saini, Associate Professor of Pathology 
A MB, BS. 1957 King Edward Medical College, India 
“old Melvin Schwartz, Associate Professor of Pathology 
BA. 1967. City University of New York Queens College; Ph.D. 1973 Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
MD. 1978, University of Miami 
*na M. Gomez Selby, Clinical Instructor in Pathology 
BS. 1980, University of California, Riverside; M.D. 1983, University of California, Los Angeles 


Joe ` 7 P 
el David Sennesh, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
BA 1966, City University of New York, M.S. 1972, University of Pennsvivania; M.D. 1978, Hahnemann Medi 


al C llege 
Mary Khayat Sidawy, Assistant Professor of Pathology 
MD 1978, Aleppo 1 niversity, Syria A 
fschel Sidransky, Professor of Pathology 
BS. 1948. MD. 1953. MS. 1958, Tulane University 


He 
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Roger Dale Siebert, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
Sylvia Silver, Associate Professor of Pathology and of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1965, Drake University; M.T.S. 1975, D.A. 1977, Catholic University of America 
Steven George Silverberg, Professor of Pathology 
A.B. 1958, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1962, Johns Hopkins University 
Marcus Baxter Simpson, Jr., Associate Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1967, Davidson College; M.D. 1972, University of North Carolina 
Bruce Hamilton Smith, Professor of Pathology 
A.B. 1940, M.D. 1943, Syracuse University 
Carol Ann Smith, Assistant Professor of Pathology 


B.S. 1971, University of Maryland; M.S. 1981, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth 


University 


Steven John Soldin, Professor of Pediatrics, of Pathology, and of Pharmacology 
B.Sc. 1962, M.Sc. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, University of Witwatersrand, South Africa 

Judith Anne Stebler, Special Lecturer in Pathology 

Sana O. Tabbara, Assistant Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1980, M.D. 1984, American University, Beirut 

Edite Talmanis, Adjunct Instructor in Pathology 
B.S. 1966, George Washington University 

Robert Betz Taylor, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
BA. 1978, State University of New York College at Oswego 

Janet Elaine Totter, Lecturer in Pathology 
B.S. 1979, Eastern Kentucky University; M.A. 1984, Webster College 

Renu Virmani, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
M.B., B.S. 1968, Maulana Azad Medical College, India; M.D. 1973, Lady Hardinge Medical College, India 

Eric S. Wargotz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1978, Rutgers University; M.D. 1983, Ohio State University 

Michael Allen Weaver, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Pathology 
B.S. in Ed. 1972, Frostburg State College; B.S. in M.T. 1976, George Washington University; M.S. in Mgt 
1980, Troy State University 

Daniel Leigh Weiss, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
BA. 1943, M.D. 1946, Columbia University 

Mario Werner, Professor of Pathology (Laboratory Medicine) 
M.D. 1960, University of Zurich, Switzerland 

Alice Ione Westlund, Special Lecturer in Pathology 

David Stanley Wilkinson, Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1967, Virginia Military Institute; Ph.D. 1971, University of Wisconsin; M.D. 1978, University of Miam! 

Carmen Myrie Williams, Associate Professor of Dermatology and of Patbology 
BA. 1969, Manhattanville College; M.D. 1974, New York University 

Marjorie Joan Williams, Clinical Professor of Patbology 
M.D. 1943, University of Bristol, England 

Alexandra Wong, Adjunct Instructor in Pathology (Medical Technology) 
B.S. 1978, George Washington University s 

Raphael Jonathan Yankey, Adjunct Instructor in Medical Technology in Patholog) 
B.S. 1968, M.S. 1971, Howard University 

Ralph Emile Yodaiken, Clinical Professor of Pathology and of Health Care 5c 
M.B., Ch.B. 1956, University of Witwatersrand, South Africa; M.PH. 1976, Johns Hopkins University 

Jack Arnold Zeller, Assistant Professor of Patbology (Laboratory Medicine) 
B.A. 1960, Columbia University; M.D. 1964, New York Medical College 

Bernard Charles Zook, Professor of Patbology (Comparative Patbology) 
BS. 1962, D.V.M. 1963, Colorado State University 


“gence 


Pediatrics 


Wagida Ahmad Abdalla, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
M.B., Ch.B. 1972, M.D. 1975, Alexandria University, Egypt 

Steven Allen Abrams, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1979, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.D. 1982, Ohio State University 

Promise Ann Ahlstrom, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 

BS. 1979 1983 


Columbia University; M.D University of Minnesota 
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Nilda Alcasabas-Yadao, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
MD. 1962, University of Santo Tomas, Philippines 


teven J. Alcuri, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
BS. 1975, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.D. 1979, State University of New York Upstate Medic al 


N 


Center 
Mark Vincent Alexander, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Otolaryngology) and in 
Pediatrics 
BS. 1970 Hillsdale College; M.D. 1973, Howard University 
"Ius C. Amiri, Associate Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
ne MD. 1956, University of Tehran, Iran 
lheodore H. Anders, Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
BA 952, M.D. 1956, University of Rochester 
Kathryn Duncan Anderson, Professor of Surgery and of Pediatrics 
: BA 1961, MA. 1964, Cambridge l niversity M.D. 1964, Harvard University 
"lda Yleana Arce, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
BMS., M.D. 1974, Cayetano Heredia University, Peru 
Arlene Marie Atkins, Associate Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
( BA. 1978, M.A. 1980, Ph.D. 1983, University of Maryland 
dilbert Paul August, Professor of Pediatrics 
. BS. 1958, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1962, New York University 
Gorde n B. Avery, Professor of Pediatrics 
AB. 1953, Harvard University; M.D. 1958, Ph.D. 1959, University of Pennsylvania 
nard Bachman, Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology and of Pediatrics 
. BS. 1946, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1949, University of Maryland 
George William Bailey, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Sciences 
and of Pediatrics 
AB. 1963, Birmingham Southern College; M.D. 1967 Medical College of Alabama 
usan Deanne Baker, /nstructor in Anesthesiology and in Pediatrics 
C BS. 1978 Harding University MD. 1982 University of Arkansas : M 
Uillermo Alfredo Balfour, Associate Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
MD 1959, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Ann Birnbaum Barnet, Professor of Neurology and of Pediatrics 
AB. 1951, Sarah Lawrence College; M.D. 1956, Harvard University 
"arjorie Lee Barnett, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
BGS. 1971 University of Michigan; M.D. 1979, Michigan State University 
ald Stephen Bashian, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
BA 1968, Amherst College; M.D. 1972, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 
“Nstance Urciolo Battle, Professor of Pediatrics 
i BA 1963, Trinity College (District ‘of Columbia); M.D. 1967, George Washington University 
rie Horwitz Bayer, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
T 1977, Wesleyan 1 niversity; M.D. 1984, George Washington University "- 
làn McLean Beard, Associate Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
BS. 1965 MD 1970, Howard University 
ert B. Beck. Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
hus 1975, Williams College; M.D. 1979 Loyola University of Chicago Pu M 
ew Joseph Becker, Assistant Professor of Anestbesiology and of Pediatrics 
BS. 1971, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; MD. 1974, Duke University 
bert A Belfer, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
Bs 1983, M.D. 1987, University of Pennsylvania 
— Parry Belman, Professor of Urology and of Pediatrics 
1 ^. 1960. University of Arizona; M.D. 1964, M.S. 1969, Northwestern University r ; i 
Ward Jay Bennett, Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Pediatrics 
Ma BS 1972, University of Maryland; M.D. 1977, George Washington. University è n vi 
‘tilyn Bartold Benoit, Associate Professor of Psychiatry and Beha ioral Sciences 
and of Pediatrics 
: BS. 1966, Howard University; MD. 1973 Georgetown University 
“ary Jay Bergman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
A. 1972. State University of New York at Binghamton; M.D. 1976, City University of New York, Mount 
Sinai School of Medicine 
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Sanders Harris Berk, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology and of Pediatr? 
B.S. 1965, M.D. 1969, University of Maryland 
Robert Jay Berkowitz, Professor of Pediatrics 
AB. 1977, Clark Univesity; D.D.S. 1972, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Michele Rhonda Berman, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
BA. 1977, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1981, Washington University : 
Sidney Berman, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences and of 
Pediatrics 
B.S. 1928, M.D. 1932, Georgetown University 
Maya C. Bhatia, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Science 
and of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1966, Bombay University, India 
Helga Wagner Binder, Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1957, Humboldt University, Germany 
Virginia Bishop, /nstructor in Pediatrics 
B.S. 1982, Loyola University; M.D. 1986, Southern Illinois University 
Jeffrey David Blake, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
B.A. 1967, Cornell University; M.M.S. 1969 Rutgers 1 niversity; M.D. 1971, City University of New York, 
Mount Sinai School of Medicine 
Louis H. Bland, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1971, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1975, State University of New York Upstate 
cal Center 
Glenn Howard Bock, Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1971, State University of New York at Stony Brook; M.D. 1975, University of Missouri 
Douglas Alan Boenning, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1974, Johns Hopkins University; M.D, 1977, University of Maryland 1 
William R. Bond, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) an 
of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1969, Upsala College; M.D. 1973, St. Louis University 
Michael John Boyajian, Assistant Professor of Surgery and of Pediatrics 
B.A. 1972, Wesleyan University; M.D. 1976, New York University 
Linda M. Bradley, Assistant Professor of Anestbesiology and of Pediatrics 
A.B. 1975, Miami University of Ohio; M.D. 1979, George Washington University 
Carl David Brandt, Associate Professor of Pediatrics (Microbiology and 
Immunology) j 
B.S. 1949, University of Connecticut; M.S. 1951, University of Massachusetts; Ph.D. 1958, Harvard Unie 
Leah Florence Brasch, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1976, Colorado College; M.D. 1980, University of Colorado - 
M. Eduardo Bravo, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S., M.D. 1966, Peruvian University 
Anne Eleanor Bray, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
B.G.S. 1979, M.D. 1983, University of Kansas 
Gordon Louis Bray, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
B.A. 1975, City University of New York, Herbert H. Lehman College; M.D. 1979, Yeshiva University 
John T. Britton, Assistant Professor of Anestbesiology and of Pediatrics 
AB. 1975, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1979, University of Vermont 
Lynn M. Broadman, Associate Professor of Anestbesiology and of Pediatrics 
B.A. 1962, Miami University; M.D. 1974, Medical College of Ohio = 
Blackwell Smith Bruner, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology and in Pediatrie 
MD. 1963, George Washington University 
Philip Craig Brunschwyler, Associate Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1951, West Virginia University; M.D. 1955, University of Maryland 1 
Barbara Jeanne Brynelson, Assistant Professor of Healtb Care Sciences and of 
Pediatrics 
BA. 1977, Occidental College; M.D. 1981, George Washington University 
Dorothy Isabella Bulas, Assistant Professor of Radiology and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1979, Lehigh University; M.D. 1981, Medical College of Pennsylvania 
James Matthew Burgin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1962, Haverford College; M.D. 1966, Columbia University 
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lynn Renee Campbell, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
" BS. 1976. California Polytechnic State University; M.D. 1980, University of Texas, San Antonio 
Aseph Michael Campos, Associate Professor of Pediatrics, of Patbology, and of 
Microbiology and Immunology 
AB. 1968, MA. 19 70, Ph.D. 1976, University of California, Berkeley 
Mary Ann Caruso, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
and of Pediatrics 
BA 1968 University of Arkansas; Ph.D. 1974, University of Tennessee 
Rosella Decena Castro, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
BA 1959, Philippine Union College; M.D 1964, Manila Central University 
limes Michael Chamberlain, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
BS. 1980, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.D. 1984, University of Connecticut 
John Loomis Chamberlain III, Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
\ BS. 1953, Amherst € college; M.D. 1957, University of Virginia 
"aria Mei-Mei Chan, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1972, University of Oregon; Ph.D. 1977, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Roma Sakhuja Chandra, Professor of Pathology and of Pediatrics 
oi B.S. 1958, Lady Hardinge Medical College India 
ls Roberta Chanev, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1974, | niversity of Calif nia, Riverside MD. 1980, Medical College of Pennsylvania 
Robert Merritt Chanock, Professor of Pediatrics 
Ir Bs 945, M.D. 1947, University of Chicago : 
tene Minna Chatoor-Koch, Associate Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
" MD 1965, Heidelberg University, Germany 
ola Wai Chiu Cheng, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
MD 1961, National Taiwan University 
M P, Chhabra, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
, MB, Bs 1962, Punjab University, India : 
‘cilin Lovina Coy Chisholm, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
,BS 1963, M.D. 1967, Howard University 
"garet Mary Chou, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
, BA 1976, Wellesley College; M.D. 1981, University of Cincinnati : 
'éswara Rao Chundu, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and of Pediatrics 
lu MB B.S. 1981, Guntur Medical C llege India LH E TN. 
Xy Ann Civitello, Assistant Professor of Neurology and of Pediatrics 
Bs 1976, Brooklyn College; M.D 1980, New York Medical College 
"Oria Lee Grimes Cochran, Associate Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
ho Bs. 1945, M.D. 1949, Duke University i / r ed 
n Taylor Cockerham, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
C BA. 1976, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1980, University of Virginia 
marge Joel Cohen, Professor of Pediatrics 
“D. 1950, George Washington University 
“Wrence Franklin Cohen, Associate Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
/ SD 1968, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1972, Duke University 
an Bertram Coleman, Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
: D. 1943, George Washington University $ 
Ymond Hugh Coleman, Associate Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
. ^5. 1969, M.D. 1973, Tufts University À 
Nford Joseph Coleman, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
S. 1970, Hc yward University; M.D. 1975, Stanford University 
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“lleen Alice Conley, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral 


mes and of Pediatrics 
1974, M.D. 1978, University of Colorado 
*r W. Connole, Associate Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
IDS. 1959 Marquette University 
n Adrienne Conry, Assistant Professor of Neurology and of Pediatrics 
$. 1973, Washington University; M.D. 1977, Texas Tech University 
te Allen Ce ypeland, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
“Clences and of Pediatrics 
A 1969, t niversitv of Rochester; Ph.D. 1974, University of Vermont 
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Denice Estella Cora-Bramble, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics and Psychiatry 
B.S. 1976, George Washington University; M.D. 1980, Howard University 
Cynthia Lou Costenbader, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 
Pediatrics 
B.S. 1978, University of Maryland; M.D. 1982, University of Maryland, Baltimore 
Patrick Anthony Coyne, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Otolaryngology) and in 
Pediatrics 
BA. 1962, Josephinum College; M.D. 1971, Hahnemann Medical College 
Leon Cytryn, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences and of 
Pediatrics 
M.D. 1951, University of Marburg, Germany 
Lawrence James D'Angelo, Professor of Pediatrics and of Medicine 
AB. 1969, MPH. 1972, Harvard University MD 1973, Duke 1 niversity 
Michael William Datch, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1962, Washington and Jefferson College; M.D. 1966, Ge ge Washingt University A 
Miryam Maltinskis Davis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology and of Pediatr 
M.D. 1957, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Donald William Delaney, Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1949, St. Michael's College M D. 1954 Ge rgetown University 
Louis Anthony Depalma, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics and of Pathology 
M.D. 1982, University of Naples, Italy 
Ellen Sue Deutsch, Clinical Instructor in Surgery and in Pediatrics 
BA. 1975, Goddard College; M.D. 1984, University of Maryland 
James Emil Dice, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1977, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science; Phar.D. 1980, University of Tennessee, Memi 
Carolyn Grace Di Guiseppi, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1979, M.D. 1983, University of Virginia; M.PH. 1988, University of Washington 
Lynn Frances Duffy, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1975, New York University; M.D. 1979, Georgetown University 
Maureen Crittenden Edwards, Associate Professor of Pediatrics and of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 
B.S. 1966, Marquette University; M.D. 1970, George Washington University 
James Harold Egan, Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences and of 
Pediatrics 
B.S. 1960, College of William and Mary; M.D. 1964, Columbia University 
Martin Raymond Eichelberger, Professor of Surgery and of Pediatrics 
A.B. 1967, Princeton University; M.D. 1971, Hahnemann Medical College 
Blair Mitchell Eig, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
BA, MA 1977, Brandeis University; M.D. 1983, Harvard University 
Arnold H. Einhorn, Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1942, University of Montpellier, France; M.D. 1954, University of Paris 
Mervyn L. Elgart, Professor of Dermatology, of Pediatrics, and of Medicine 
A.B. 1953, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1957, Cornell University "ur 
Ayman El-Nabawi El-Mohandes, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics and of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 
M.B., Ch.B. 1974, M.Sc. 1978, M.D. 1981, Cairo University, Egypt 
Gloria Donna Eng, Professor of Pediatrics and of Medicine 
M.D. 1955, Marquette University : 
Milton Engel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychiatry and Behavioral $C 
and in Pediatrics 
B.A. 1956, Harvard University; M.D. 1960, Yeshiva University i 
Burton Seymour Epstein, Seymour Alpert Professor of Anesthesiology; Profe 
Pediatrics 
AB. 1954, M.D. 1957, George Washington University 
Edward David Farber, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1973, Rutgers University; MA 1975, Ph.D. 1979, Ohio State University 
Thomas Charles Fearon, Associate Professor of Radiology and of Pediatrics 
A.B. 1969, Catholic University of America; Ph.D. 1975, University of Rochester 
Melvin Louis Feldman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1960, George Washington University; M.D. 1964, University of Vermont 
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Annette Heiser Ficker, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
AB. 1965, Trinity College (District of Columbia); M.D. 1969, St. Louis University 
Alan I Fields, Professor of Anesthesiology and Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
MD. 1970, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 
Robert Joseph Fink, Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
BS. 1970, University of Michigan; M.D. 1974, Case Western Reserve 
Martin Alan Fischer, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
BA 1974, University of California, Santa Barbara; M.S. 1979, Central Washingtor University; Ph.D. 1983, 


f 


University 


University of Oregon 
Max J. Fischer, Associate Clinical Pro fessor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) and of 
Pediatrics 
MD. 1946, Ge xgetown University i 
Donald Jay Fishman, Associate Clinical Pre fessor of Neurology and of Pediatrics 
s Bs 1956, M.D. 1959, University of Illinois 
Charles Raymond Fitz, Professor of Radiology and of Pediatrics 
MD. 1962, University of Michigan 
Sherahe Brown Fitzpatrick, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
BS. 1973, Gex rge Washington University; M.D. 1977, Georgetown University 
Anne Be "sshard Fletcher, Professor of Pediatrics 
BA 1960, Clark University; M.D 1964 Washington University y 
Vary Ann Fletcher, Associate Professor of Pediatrics and of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
BS. 1965 University of Puget Sound; M.D. 1969 Washington University 
Donald James Forrester, Professor of Pediatrics 
DDS. 1960, Case Western Reserve University; M.S.D. 1964, University of Washington 
John Allen Fort, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics | 
p BA 1979, University of Kentucky MD 1983, University of Louisville 
^ryle Zeffie Fowler, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics | 
\ BS. 1964, M.D. 1968, Howard University 
Mary Ruth Johns Fox, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
" MD 1967, State University of New York Upstate Medical Center 
illiam Andrew Fried, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
I BA. 1972, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.D. 1976, University of Pennsy lvania | 
Avid Stern Friendly, Professor of Opbtbalmology and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1954, Carleton € ollege; M.D. 1958, Columbia University 
Marilyn Hogenson Fuchs, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics and in Psychiatry and 
Behavioral Sciences 
AB. 1960, Mount Holyoke College; Ed.M. 1964, Harvard University Ph.D. 1982, American University | 
"uttiah Ganeshananthan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
Vi M B, B& 1970, University of Ceylon ] x Y» 
“tor Franco Garcia, Associate Professor of Surgery and of Pediatrics 
BS. 1968 US. Military Academy; M.D 1974 University of Pennsylvania x 
lph Joseph Gemelli, Associate Professor of Psychiatry and of Pediatrics 
BS. 1968 US. Naval Academy; M.D. 1972, Cornell University 
‘Mela Re se Getson, Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
E Bs 1972, University of Illinois; M.Ed. 1974 Ph.D. 1978, University of Virginia 
“Met Ann Gingold, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
All A 1972, M.D. 1977, University of Michigan 
^ Martin Glasgow, Professor of Pediatrics 
ol 35 1963, Hampden-Sydney College; M.D. 1967, 1 niversity of Virginia 
anna Penny Glass, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
^B. 1971, Auburn University; M.A. 1977 University of West Florida; Ph.D. 1985, George Washington 
Niversiry 
mald Bernhard J. Glass, Assistant Professor of Radiology and of Pediatrics 
MB, B.Ch. 1976 University of Witwatersrand, South Africa 
i ilton Sanford Glatt, Associate Clinical Professor of Pediatrics and of Psychiatry 
- Beha ioral Sciences J ap 
anf 1946 Johns Hopkins University MD 1951, 1 aw " Geneva " 
Ord Elliot Glikin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


S. 1973, MD 1977, George Washington University 
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Alan E. Gober, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1970, Western Maryland College; M.D. 1974, 1 niversity of Maryland 
Harvey Robert Gold, Associate Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
AB. 1956, Lafayette College; M.D. 1960, State University of New York Upstate Medical Center 
Linda Harriet Goldstein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1976, University of Rochester; M.D. 1980, New York University 
Herbert Bennett Gould, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology and of 
Pediatrics 
B.S. 1967, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1971, New York University 
Suresh Chandra Goyal, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1956, Dr. in Ped. 1967, University of Lucknow, India; M.B., B.S. 1961, King George's Medical College 
India 
Larrie Warren Greenberg, Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1961, University of Toledo; M.D. 1965, Ohio State University d 
Stanley I. Greenspan, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences a 
of Pediatrics 
BA. 1962, Harvard University; M.D. 1966, Yale University 
Kenneth Martin Grundfast, Associate Professor of Surgery and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1965, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1969, State University of New York Upstate Medical Center 
Vincent Livingston Guandolo, Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
AB. 1953, Kenyon College; M.D. 1962, George Washington University 
Arthur P. Guarinello, Associate Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences and 
Pediatrics 
M.D. 1973, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 
Philip Conte Guzzetta, Associate Professor of Surgery and of Pediatrics 


BS. 1968, Marquette University; M.D. 1972, Medical College of Wisconsin j 

Ewald Joseph Hager, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) an 
of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1959, University of Vienna 

Evelyn Manning Hall, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1967, M.D. 1973, Howard University; M.PH. 1977, Columbia University 

Lee Higdon Haller, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Bebat ioral 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1968, M.D. 1972, University of Michigan 

David Philip Hamburger, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
AB. 1968, Brandeis University; M.D. 1972, New York University 

Ellen Kravis Hamburger, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Scieno 
Pediatrics 
BA. 1975, M.D. 1981, University of Pennsylvania 

Raafat Samy Hannallah, Professor of Anesthesiology and of Pediatrics 
M.B., Ch.B. 1966, Cairo University, Egypt 

Gilbert Richard Herer, Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1954, Syracuse University ; Ph.D. 1964, Northwestern University 

Barbara Helen Herman, Associate Research Professor of Psychiatry and Be 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1972, State I niversity of New York at Binghamton; MA. 1974, Ph.D. 1979, Bowling Green State 
University ^ 1 e 

Stephen Peter Hersh, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebaviora 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1962, Amherst College; M.D. 1967, New York University 

Keith D. Herzog, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1979, Duke University; M.D. 1984, University of North Carolina 

Afsaneh Hessamfar, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
M.D. 1981, University of Tehran 

Jocelyn Muriel B. Hicks, Professor of Pediatrics and of Pathology 
B.S. 1959, M.S. 1962, University of London, England; Ph.D. 1971, Georgetown University = 

Julius Hoffman, Adjunct Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences, of 
Pediatrics, and of Neurology 

BA. 1941, MD 
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Peter R Holbrook, Professor of Anesthesiology and of Pediatrics 
_ BA 1966, Yale University; M.D. 1970, University of Pennsylvania 
Thomas Joel Hougen, Professor of Pediatrics 
BS. 1966, University of Missouri; M.D. 1971, University of Cincinnati 
Dorothy Shih-Yi Hsiao, Instructor in Pediatrics 
BA. 1969, Cornell University; M.D. 1975, University of Maryland e 
Angela Maria Hubbard, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 
Pediatrics 
: BS. 1978 Georgetown University; M.D. 1982 Howard University 
Van Saxton Hubbard, Associate Researcb Professor of Pediatrics 
BS. 1967. Ph.D. 1974, M.D. 1974, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commx wealth University 
Wellington Hung, Professor of Pediatrics 
BS. 1953, American University; M.D. 1957, George Washington University 


John Kevin Hurley, Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
K AB. 1965, ( ollege of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1969, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 
Virginia Grace Ingram, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
1 BA 951. M D. 1955, Case Western Reserve University 
; Percy Ivy, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1976, Rand jph-Macon Woman's Cc llege; M.D. 1980, Tulane University a i 
Mohamad Sami Jaafar, Assistant Professor of Ophthalmology and of Pediatrics 
BS. 1974, MD 1978, American University of Beirut, Lebanon n 
Marshall Lewis Jacobs, Associate Professor of Surgery and of Pediatrics 
BS. 1972, Yale University MD. 1976, Harvard University 


Barbara Ann Jantausch, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
BSN. 1976. Duke University; B.S. 1977, Ursuline College; M.D. 1983, University of Medicine and Dentistry 


Of New Jersey 
Melvin E. Jenkins, Professorial Lecturer in Pediatrics 
AB 1944 M.D. 1946, 1 niversity of Kansas ; 
Dennis Lee Johnson, Associate Professor of Neurological Surgery and of Pediatrics 
., BA 1967, MD. 1971, University of California, Davis 
Shelby Harold Josephs, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1971, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1975, Duke University 
Mireille Bon Homme Kanda, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
BS. 1969 American University; M.D. 1973, George Washington University 
Albert Zaven Kapikian, Research Professor of Pediatrics 
, BS. 1952, ¢ ity University of New York, Queens College; M.D. 1956 Cornell University 
"^neth Lawrence Kaplan, Clinical Professor of Psycbiatry and Bebavioral Sciences 
and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1957 B.S. 1958, M.D. 1962, University of Chicago : 
Sudesh Puri Kapur, Associate Professor of Patbology and of Pediatrics 
MB, BS. 1964 Panjab University, India; M.D 1970 Postgraduate Institute of Medical Educatk m, India 
Maya Tolani Karna, Assistant Professor of Anestbesiology and of Pediatrics 
; MB, Bs 1961, M.G.M. Medical College india d ids 
hn William Kasik, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1970, Knox College; B.S. 1974, M.D. 1978, University of Iowa : 
ald Alan Katz. Associate Clinical Professor of Dermatology and of Pediatrics 
G BS. 1964, | niversity of Cincinnati; M.D. 1969. University of Maryland $ 
rgis Gebre Kefale, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
F MD. 1973, Haile Selassie University, Ethiopia 
"ten Teresa Kelly, Instructor in Pediatrics 
2 MB, B.Ch. 1983, National University of Ireland è — 
^n McGregor Kelly, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
AB. 1975 University of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1980, University of Southern California 
nny Kerzner, Professor of Pediatrics 
BSc 1962, M.B.. ChB. 1967, Witwatersrand University, South Africa 
Mary Lenore Keszler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
Bs 1974, Chestnut Hill € ollege; M.D 1979, Pennsylvania State University 
Nwal K. Kher, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
MBBS 1971, MD. 1976, t niversity of Delhi, India 


Yun Wha Kim, Associate Professor of Pediatrics and of Pathology 
MD 1942 j 
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Bruce Lawrence Klein, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1975, M.D. 1979, University of Pennsylvania 
Ricardo Kleiner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1969, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Barbara May Koch, Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1968, Clark University; M.D. 1972, Boston University 
Ildiko Vermes Kunos, Associate Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1966, Budapest Medical University, Hungary 1 
Ronald B. Kurz, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Sciences and Of 
Pediatrics 
A.B. 1955, New York University; Ph.D. 1960, Indiana University 
David C. Kushner, Professor of Radiology and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1967, University of Minnesota; M.D. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 
Ho Man Kwok, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
M.B. 1961, National Taiwan University A 
Barry J. Landau, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences and of 
Pediatrics 
A.B. 1963, Columbia University; M.D. 1966, New York University 
Peter Charles Latkin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1964, College of William and Mary; M.D. 1968, New York Medical College 
Leonard Lefkowitz, Clinical Professor of Pediatrics and of Health Care Sciences 
AB. 1957, Alfred University; M.D. 1962, University of Health Sciences/Chic ago Medical School 
Sanford Leon Leikin, Professor of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1947, University of Louisville s 
Poonsri Pitayatonakarn Lekagul, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1964 ( hulalongkorn University, Thailand ; 
Robert Norman Lipnick, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1974, Boston University; M.D. 1977, University of Health Sciences/Chicago Medical School 
Andrea Lotze, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
B.A. 1977, Brown University MD 1981 Cornell University 
John Andrew Lowe, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics and of Healtb Care 
Sciences 
B.A. 1964, Harvard University; M.D. 1968, Tufts University 
Naomi Corman Luban, Professor of Pediatrics and of Pathology 
BA. 1968, Connecticut College; M.D. 1972, City University of New York, Mount Sinai School of Medic : 
Thomas Joseph Lustberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavior 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1965, University of Cincinnati M.D. 1970, Vanderbilt University 
Mhairi Graham MacDonald-Ginzburg, Professor of Pediatrics 
BS., MB., Ch.B. 1969, University of Edinburgh, Scotland 
Iradj Mahdavi, Associate Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1956, University of Tehran, Iran 
Massoud Majd, Professor of Radiology and of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1960, University of Tehran, Iran 
Sheryl Franklin Makowski, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
A B 1975, Kenyon College; Ph.D. 1980, M.D. 1983, University of Chicago 
Martin Miles Malawer, Associate Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery and of Pé 
A.B. 1955, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.D. 1969, New York University 
Harry Armstrong Mangold, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1950, College of Wooster; B.D. 1953, McCormick The logical Seminary; M.D. 1964, University o 
Cincinnati 
Sharon Lee Marban, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1973, University of Pennsylvania MD 1981 PhD 1984, Yale University 
Bruce Michael Markle, Associate Professor of Radiology and of Pediatrics 
A.B. 1970, Brown University; M.D. 1974, Yale University 
Barry Joel Maron, Assistant Researcb Professor of Pediatrics 
B.A. 1963, Occidental College; M.D. 1968, Tulane University 
Gerard Robert Martin, Assocíate Professor of Pediatrics 
BS. 1978, Syracuse University; M.D. 1981, State University of New York 1 pstate Medical Center 
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Mirella Marzocchi, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1978, Colgate University; M.D 1982, State University of New York 1 pstate Medical Center 
Daniel Matathias, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1979, M.D. 1983, Columbia University 
James Earl Mattey, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1979, University of Virginia; M.D. 1983, 1 niversity of Pennsylvania 
Ronald David Matthews, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1963, St. Mary's College, Kentucky; M.Ed. 1966, Xavier University MA. 1974, University of Detroit 
Ph.D. 1984, Florida Institute of Technology 
Mary Ann McCabe, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1980, Clark University; MA. 1983, Ph.D. 1988 Catholic University of America 
David C McCullough, Professor of Neurological Surger) and of Pediatrics 
i AB. 1957, University of Michigan; MD. 1961, Ohio State University 
Susan Kell gg McCune, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
, AB. 1979, Harvard University; M.D. 1983, George Washington University 
Frederick Arthur McCurdy, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1967 Hastings College; M.D. 1976, Ph.D. 1976, University of Nebraska 
Ruth Isabel McDonald, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
B.S. 1964, M.D. 1978, McGill University; Ph.D. 1969, Indiana University 
Robert Leroy McDowell, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1970, M.D. 1974, Harvard University 
James Jerry McFarland, Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) and of 
Pediatrics 
BS. 1935, Cumberland ¢ ollege of Tennessee; M.D 1938, University of Tennessee 
Willis Alexander McGill II, Professor of Anesthesiology and of Pediatrics 
BS. 1963, Westminster College MD 1967, University of Pittsburgh 
Lezley Patricia Mcllveen, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
BDS 1981, Queen's University, Ireland; M s. 1983, University of Minnesota 
Donald Harrison McKnew, Jr., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
. BA. 1955, Yale University; M.D. 1961, Johns Hopkins University 
Gordon Weed Mella, Associate Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
. BS. 1953, Ursinus College; M.D. 1956, Thomas Jefferson University 
Edgardo Jorge Menvielle, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
and of Pediatrics 
. MD. 1978, National University of La Plata, Argentina 
Villiam Dellinger Merritt, Associate Researcb Professor of Pediatrics and of 
Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
BA. 1969, Colby College; Ph.D. 1975, Purdue University 
Morris Irwin Michael, Special Lecturer in Pediatrics 
" AB. 1938, Cornell University; M.D. 1942, George Washington University 
frank Murray Midgley, Professor of Surgery and of Pediatrics 
AB. 1961 Princ etc n l niversity: MD. 1965 Albany Medical College of Union University 
Marilea Kay Miller, Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
3 BA. 1969, Kalamazoo College; M.D. 1973, University of Michigan 
Gregory John Milmoe, Assistant Professor of Surgery (€ Xtolaryngology) and of 
Pediatrics 
BS. 1969. University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1973, University of Chicago 
Irvin De »nald Milowe, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences and 
Of Pediatrics 
BA. 1953, Columbia University; M.D. 1957, Cornell University 
Richard Bruce Mink, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1978, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1982, Washington University 
Albert Jay Modlin, Associate Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
^ BS. 1948, MS. 1949, M.D. 1954, George Washington University 
arvathi T.C. Mohan, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
MB, BS 1972, D.CH. 1974, M.D. 1980 1 niversity of Kerala, India 
Marvin Ian Mones, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
BS. 19 40, Villanova University; M.D. 1947, Johns Hopkins University 
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Lucille Ann Mostello, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1966, Seton Hall University; M.D. 1970, Johns Hopkins University 


Nasser Movassaghi, Professor of Pediatrics 


Natural Sc. 1950, Rahnema College, Iran; M.D. 1956, University of Tehran, Iran 
Marvam Monique Moxey-Mims, Assistant c linical Professor of Pediatrics 

B.S. 1979, McGill University, Canada; M.D. 1983, Howard University 
Sharon Lee Murray, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 

BA. 1963, University of Oregon; M.A. 1969, University of Kentucky; Ph.D. 1972, University of Kansas 
Vinay M. Nadkarni, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

B.S. 1979, Duke University; M.S. 1980, Georgetown University; M.D. 1984, University of Maryland 


J. Michael Neander, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1972, University of Rochester; M.D. 1976, State University of New York at Buffak 

Karin Becker Nelson, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurology and of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1957, University of Chicago 

Kurt Douglas Newman, Assistant Professor of Surgery and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1973, University of North Carolina; M.D. 1978, Duke University 

Thomas Peter Nigra, Clinical Professor of Dermatology and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1963, St. Vincent College; M.D. 1967, University of Pennsylvania 

Rayeheh Ahmadzadeh Nobarian, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

n Medical School, Iran 

Joseph Dove Noshpitz, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1943, M.D. 1945, University of Louisville 

Robert Allen Nover, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1961, Union College (New York); M.D. 1965, State University of New York Upstate Medical Center 

George Obeid, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


D.S. 1971, Damascus University School of Dentistry, Syria 


M.D. 1951, Teh 


James William Oberman, Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1949, Georgetown University 

Daniel Warne Ochsenschlager, Associate Professor of Pediatrics and of Emergeno 
Medicine 
B.S. 1964, Beloit College; M.D. 1968, Marquette University 


Barbara Helen O'Donovan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


M.B., Ch. B. 1972, Bristol University, England f 
Bennett Olshaker, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences and 9 
Pediatrics 


AB. 1943, M.D. 1945, George Washington University 
Julien Bruce Orenstein, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


B.A. 1980, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1984, New York University 
Lavdena Jean Orr, /nstructor in Pediatrics 
B.A. 1976, Brown University; M.D. 1984, University of Miami 
Mario R. Ortega, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1965, University of San Carlos. Guatemala ; 
Charles E. Osborne, Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1969, MS. in Ed. 1970, Ed.D. 1972, Northern Illinois University 
John Edward Ott, Professor of Healtb Care Sciences, of Pediatrics, and of Health 
Services Management and Policy 
B.S. 1959, M.D. 1963, University of Pittsburgh 
Roger J. Packer, Professor of Neurology and of Pediatrics 
B.M. 1972, M.D. 1976, Northwestern University 
Joseph John Palombi, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral 


Sciences and of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1962, Union College (New York); M.D. 1968, Albany Medical College of Union University 
Francis Michael Palumbo, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
B.S. 1968, M.D. 1972, Georgetown University 
Patricia Howell Papero, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sct 
and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1964, Depauw University; M.A. 1966, Indiana University; M.S. 1976, Ph.D. 1979, Vander 
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Edward Samuel Parelhoff, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology and of 
Pediatrics 
BA. 1975, M.D. 1978, Johns Hopkins University 
Pamela Joan Gilstad Parker, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1974, M.D. 1978, Vanderbilt University 
Marshall Miller Parks, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology and of Pediatrics 
AB. 1939, Illinois College; M.D. 1943, St. Louis University 
Robert Harold Parrott, Professor of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1949, Georgetown University 
Ramesh I. Patel, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology and of Pediatrics 
MB., B.S. 1975, University of Baroda, India 
Kathleen Patterson, Associate Professor of Pathology and of Pediatrics 
BS. 1973, Iowa State University; M.D. 1976, University of lowa 
Frank Alan Pedreira, Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
AB. 1959, Rutgers University; M.D. 1963, State University of New York Upstate Medical Center 
Paul Thomas Peebles, Associate Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
BS. 1963. John Carroll University; M.D. 1967, Case Western Reserve University 
Franco Miguel Piazza, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
BS. 1982. M.D. 1982, Peruvian University, Peru; MPH. 1986, University of North Carolina 
Lynde Harrison Pillsbury, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
BA. 1965, Yale University ID 1970, George Washington University; M.D 1977, Georgetown University 
Esther Anita Garner Pinder, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
BS. 1965, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1969, Howard University 
Murray Michael Pollack, Professor of Anesthesiology and of Pediatrics 
AB. 1970, University of Rochester M.D. 1974 Yeshiva University 
Barry M. Potter, Professor of Radiology and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1963, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1967, State University of New York 
Downstate Medical Center 
Beverly A. Powell, Assistant Clinical Pre fessor of Pediatrics 
BS. 1967 College of St. Elizabeth; M.D. 1975, Georgetown University 
Virginia Elizabeth Powell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
AB. 1949, Goucher College MD. 1953, Harvard University 
Michael Robert Pranzatelli, Associate Professor of Neurology, of Pediatrics, and of 
Pharmacology 
BS. 1972 Duquesne University; M.D. 1976, Pennsylvania State University 
Paul George Prunier, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
BS. 1972, Tufts University; M.D. 1977, University of Rome, Italy 
Ralph Ramon Quinones, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
BS. 1973, M.D. 1977, University of Michigan 
Jack Raher, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences and 
Of Pediatrics 
BA. 1943. Vanderbilt University; M.S. 1948, University of Cincinnati; M.D. 1953, University of Geneva, 
Switzerland 
Shusila Rupa Rajasingham, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
3 MB., B.S. 1978, University of Adelaide, Australia 
amara Alena Rakusan, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
CSc. 1968, Czechoslovak Academy of Science; M.D. 1963, Charles University, Prague 
Judson Graves Randolph, Professor of Surgery and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1950, M.D. 1953, Vanderbilt University 
Judith Livant Rapoport, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1955 Swarthmore College; M.D. 1959 Harvard University 
Judith Barbara Ratner, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Pediatrics 
‘ BA 1973 Wellesley College; M.D. 1977. University of California, San Diego 
"nt Ravenscroft, Jr., Adjunct Associate Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
BA 1962, Yale University; M.D. 1966, Harvard University 
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Gregory H. Reaman, Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1969, University of Detroit; M.D. 1973, Loyola University of Chicago 
Soma Narasimha Reddy, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
M.B., B.S. 1964, D.CH. 1966, Osmania University, India D.CH. 1970, Royal € ollege of Physicians, London 
Richard Brian Reff, Assistant Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1969, M.D. 1972, George Washington University 
Mary Ellen Vasselli Revenis, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1974, M.S. 1974, Bucknell University; M.D 1981, New York Medical College 
Linda Jo Rice, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1973, M.D. 1977, University of Kentucky 
Rebecca Eisenberg Rieger, Clinical Professor of Pediatrics and of Psychiatry and 
Behavioral Sciences 
BA. 1940, City University of New York, Hunter College; MA 1941, Columbia University; M.A. 1952, Ph D 
1960 Cathe lic University of America 
Nader Rifai, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics and of Patbology 
B.S. 1978, University of Damascus, Sy ria; Ph.D. 1985, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia (€ ommonwedli? 
University 
William Wright Robertson, Jr., Professor of Ortbopaedic Surgery and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1968, Rhodes College; M.D. 1972, Vanderbilt University © 
Carolyn Bauer Robinowitz, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Science 
and of Pediatrics 
A.B 1959, Wellesley College; M.D. 1964, Washington University 
Leslie Ann Rodnan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
B.A. 1975, Kenyon College; M.D. 1979, University of Pittsburgh 
William Julio Rodriguez, Professor of Pediatrics and of Microbiology and 
Immunology 
B.S. 1963, M.D. 1967, Ph.D. 1975, Georgetown University 
Karen Jo Roetman, /nstructor in Anesthesiology and in Pediatrics 
BA. 1979, Northwestern College; M.D. 1985, University of Iowa 
Jonathan J. Rome, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1978, Oberlin College; M.D. 1982, Stanford University 
Mary Callaghan Rose, Associate Research Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1965, Emmanuel College; M.S. 1967, John Carroll University; Ph.D. 1970, Case Western Reserve 
University 
Kenneth Neil Rosenbaum, Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1968, M.D. 1971, University of Louisville 
Glenn Carl Rosenquist, Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1953, M.D. 1957, University of Nebraska 
S. Michael Ross, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
BA 1979, M.D. 1983, George Washington University 
Sydney Ross, Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1940, M.D. 1943, Harvard University 
Roger Norris Ruckman, Professor of Pediatrics 
BA 1966, Williams College; M.D. 1970, University of Virginia 
Edward Jerome Ruley, Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1960, The Citadel MD 1964 University of Maryland 
Harry Guilford Rushton, Jr., Associate Professor of Urology and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1974, Clemson University; M.D. 1978, Medical University of South Carolina 
Urs Eugene Ruttimann, Associate Research Professor of Pediatrics 
NS.MS. 1966, Swiss Federal Institute of Technology Ph.D 1972, 1 niversity of Pennsylvania 
Howard Max Saal, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1973, M.S. 1975, University of Massachusetts M.D. 1979, Wayne State University 
Hari Cheryl Brown Sachs, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
BS. 1980, M.D. 1985, University of Maryland 
Tahir Sait, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
MB., B.S. 1964, Kerala University, India 
Carole Anne Samango-Sprouse, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1972, Rosemont College; MA 1977, Ed.D. 1986, George Washington University 
Lucienne Sandra Sanchez, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 


BA 1979, Williams College; M.D. 1983, Tufts University 
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Patricia Carol Sandiford, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1971, Howard University 
Louis Michael Scavo, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


Pennsylvania 


BA. 1973 Temple University; M.D. 1983, University of 
Marianne Schuelein, Special Lecturer in Pediatrics 
AB. 1955, Wellesley College; M.D. 1959, New York University 
Carol Ann Brimberg Schulman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
AB. 1966, Radcliffe College; M.D. 1970, Georgetown University 
Richard Harvey Schwartz, Clinical Professor of Pediatrics and of Health Care 
Sciences 
BA 1960, George Washington University; M.D 1965, Georgetown University 
Agnes Eva Schweitzer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
BS. 1955, M.D., CM. 1959, McGill University, Canada 
Lewis Pennington Scott III, Professor of Pediatrics 
MD. 1954, Jefferson Medical College 
Nita Louise Seibel, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1975, Otterbein College; M.D. 1981 Ohio State University 
Jeffrey E. Sell, Assistant Professor of Surgery and of Pediatrics 
BS. 1976, Yale University; M.D 1980 Harvard University 
John Louis Sever, Professor of Pediatrics, of Obstetrics and Gynecology, and of 
Microbiology and Immunology 
M.D. 1957, Ph.D. 1957, Northwestern University 
Catherine Mary Shaer, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1974, Quinnipiac College; M.D. 1978, University of Texas, San Antonk 
Sheila Ann Shanahan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1963, Trinity College, District of Columbia; M.D. 1969 Medical College of Pennsylvania 
Daniel Gregg Shapiro, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1982, George Washington University 
Joseph Patrick Sherman, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
BSE. 1981, Duke University; M.D. 1985, Medical College of Virginia 
Jerome Michael Shier, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
BS. 1978. Syracuse University; M.D. 1982, University of Medicine and Dentistry of New Jersey s 
Milton F. Shore, Clinical Professor of Psycbiatry and Bebavioral Sciences and of 
Pediatrics 
AB. 1949, Harvard University; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, Boston University 
Billie Lou Short, Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
BS. 1969. Northwestern Oklahoma State University; M.D. 1974, University of Oklahoma 
James Buren Sidbury, Jr., Professor of Pediatrics 
BS. 1944, Yale t niversity “MD 1947 Columbia University 
avid Alan Siegel, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
BS. 1973, State University of New York at Stony Brook; M.D. 1976, New York Medical College 


Omas Jose Silber, Professor of Pediatrics 
U 1966, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina: MA. in Sp.Std 


D 


BA. 1959, Collegio Acassuso, Argentina; M.D 
: 1979 George Washington University 
Kermit Oscar Simrel, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
à BS. 1970, Howard University; M.D. 1974, Duke University 
Nalini Singh-Naz, Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
« MB, BS 1973, Indian Institute of Medical Sciences n 
Carlos Jesus Sivit, Assistant Professor of Radiology and of Pediatrics 
BS. 1977, George Washington University; M.D. 1981, University of Virginia 
*Y Ephraim Slater, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
AB. 1975, M D. 1979, Harvard University 
dge Michael Sly, Professor of Pediatrics 
AB. 1956, Kenyon College; M.D. 1960, Washington University 
Adrienne Monica Smith, Clinical Instructor in Neurology and in Pediatrics 
BA 1964, New York University; M.D. 1976, Medical College of Pennsylvania ' 
Steven John Soldin, Professor of Pediatrics, of Pathology, and of Pharmacology 
BSc 1962, M.Sc. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, University of Witwatersrand, South Africa : 
Jeanne Spurlock, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences and of 
Pediatrics 


MD. 1947, Howard University 
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Wayne Scott Stanley, Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
AA. 1965, Dean Junior College; B.S. 1967, University of Miami; Ph.D. 1972, University of Arizona 
William Stark, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences and of 
Pediatrics 
AB. 1939, New York University; M.D. 1943, University of Louisville 
Ruth Lebo Steerman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1967, George Washington University 
Harvey Jay Stern, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1973, MA. 1974, M.Phil. 1976, Ph.D. 1978, Columbia University; M.D. 1982, Yeshiva University 
Belinda Crompton Straight, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 
Behavioral Sciences and of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1952, New York University i 4 
Fred Strassburger, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Sciences and of 
Pediatrics 
BA. 1954, University of Colorado; Ph.D. 1963, Stanford University 
Edward Tabor, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
B.A. 1969, Harvard University; M.D. 1973 Columbia University 
Edith S. Taylor, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Sciences 
and of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1945, Radcliffe College; M.D. 1949, Harvard University 
Susan Katherine Theut, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Sciences 
and of Pediatrics j 
BA. 1976, Lake Superior State University; M.D. 1980, Michigan State University; M.PH. 1985, University ol 
California 
Michael David Thomas, Assistant Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery and of 
Pediatrics 
BS. 1976, Texas A&M University; M.S. 1978, Prairie View A&M University; M.D. 1981, Howard 
University 
Wanda K. Thompson, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
AB. 1972, Dickinson College; MA. 1976, Ph.D. 1984, Temple University 
Herman Tolbert, Jr., Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1971, Florida A&M University; MA. 1975, Ph.D. 1979, American University 
Laura Lowe Tosi, Assistant Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1971, Boston University; M.D. 1977, Harvard University 
Julia Weinstein Tossell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1969, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1970, Columbia University; M.D. 1978, George Washington University 
Gordon Anderson Tripp, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebaviora 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
BA 1957, Harvard University; M.D. 1961, Duke University 
William Douglas Tynan, Jr. Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
and of Pediatrics dk 
BA. 1974, Boston University; M.S. 1978, University of Connecticut; Ph.D. 1983, State University of New Yo 
at Binghamton ne 
Arthur Richard Ugel, Associate Clinical Professor of Dermatology and of Pediatrie 
B.S. 1961, M.D. 1965, George Washington University 
Beth Janice Urban, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1958, Arizona State University; MA. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, University of Maryland 
John David Van Brakle, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1970, Muhlenberg College; M.D. 1974, George Washington University 
Joseph Aaron Vander Walde, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1971, University of Wisconsin; M.D. 1975, University of Pennsylvania 
Palathinkal Jacob Varghese, Professor of Medicine and of Pediatrics 
M.B., B.S. 1958, Kerala University, India; MRCP. 1962, Edinburgh; M.RC.P. 1963, London í 
Susan Thomas Verghese, Assistant Professor of Anestbesiology and of Pediatrics 
M.B., B.S. 1975, Christian Medical College, India 
Martha Jane Wagner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 
Pediatrics 
BA. 1964, DePauw University; M.D. 1967, University of Louisville; MPH. 1978, Johns Hopkins 
University 
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Patricia Wallace, Instructor in Pediatrics 
BA. 1978, Bard College; M.A. 1984, Ph.D. 1988, University of Kentucky 

Thomas Lawrence Walsh, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
BS. 1968, Georgetown University; M.D. 1974, State University of New York at Buffak 

Blair Mcw horter Webb, Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) and of 
Pediatrics 
BS. 1951, Hampden-Sydney College; M.D. 1955, University of Virginia 

Elizabeth Ann Wedemeyer, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
BA. 1979. Yale University; M.D. 1984, George Washington University 

Wolfgang O. Weigert, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1955, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1959, Case Western Reserve University 

Paul Russel Weiner, Assistant € ‘linical Professor of Pediatrics 
BS. 1981, M.D. 1985, University of Maryland 

Ira Paul We iss, Associate Professor of Pediatrics 

.. BS. 1965, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1969, Syracuse University 

Jill Ann w eissberg-Benchell, /nstructor in Pediatrics 
BA. 1984, University of Michigan; M.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1990, Case Western Reserve University 

Mark Irwin Weissm: in, Assistant Professor of Healtb Care Sciences and of Pediatrics 
BS. 1973. Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1975, Thomas Jefferson University 

leila Greiss Welborn, Associate Professor of Anestbesiology and of Pediatrics 
MB., Ch.B. 1967, Cairo University Egypt 

Ann Susan Kober Werner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1962. Barnard ( ollege; M.D. 1967, Yeshiva University 

Raymond B. Wertheim, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
BS. 964, Trinity College, Connecticut; M.D. 1969, Temple University 

Patience Haydock White, Associate Professor of Medicine (Rheumatology) and of 


Pediatrics 
B AB. 1970, Vassar College; M.S. 1972, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1974, Harvard University 
*rnhard Louis Wiedermann, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 

BA 1975. Rice University; M.D. 1978, Baylor University 


“try M, Wiener, Leon Yocbelson Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
and Professor of Pediatrics 
! M.D. 1956, Baylor University 
ames Howard Wise, Associate Professor of Pediatrics and of Psychiatry and 
Bebavioral Sciences 
BA. 1963, Adelphi University; M.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, George Washington University 
Muriel] Ruth DuBrow Wolf, Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
BA. 1957, Smith € ollege; M.D. 1959, Yale University 
Stanley Irving Wolf, Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
BA 1947 , M.D. 1948, Georgetown University 
Chard P. Wolff, Associate Clinical Professor of ee 
BA 1963, Parsons College; MA. 1964, Bradley University Ph.D. 1972, American University 
thy Ann Woodward, Assistant Clinical Penta of Pediatrics 
§ BA. 1974, Wellesley College; M.D. 1978, Boston University 
Ylvia B. Wood Wooten, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
963, Morgan State College; M.D. 1967, Howard University 
Paul Wyner, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
BA 1969, University of Rochester; M.D. 1973, New York Medical College 


tolyn Lois Yancey, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

C Bs. 972 n 

stace May-En Young, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 

BA 977, Harvard University; M.D. 1981, Columbia University 

Wendoly n Virginia Youngblood, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
BS 980, B.S. 1981, University of Maryland; M.D. 1985, Temple University 

Nieves Maria Zaldivar, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


S. 1959, Institute of Havana, Cuba; M.D. 1971, City University of New York, Mount Sinai School of 
Medicine 


Ca 
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George Habib Zalzal, Assistant Professor of Surgery and of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1975, M.D. 1979, American University of Beirut, Lebanon ! 
Alan Barry Zients, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Science 
and of Pediatrics 
BA 1959 Yartmouth College; M.D. 1963, New York University 
David M. Zwerdling, Assistant € linical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavic ral 


Sciences and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1965, Harvard University; J.D. 1969, University of Chicago; M.D. 1975, Yale University 


Pharmacology 


Fred Paul Abramson, Professor of Pharmacology) 
AB. 1962, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1965, Ohio State University 
Julius Axelrod, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
BS. 1933, City University of New York, City College; MA 1941, New York University; Ph.D. 1955 George 
Washington University 
Jesse Baumgold, Associate Research Professor of Radiology and of Pharmacology 
BA. 1971, Oberlin College; Ph.D. 1976, University of Rochester 
Victor Hugo Cohn, Jr., Professor of Pharmacology 
BS. 1952, Lehigh University; AM. 1954, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1961, George Washington University 
Erminio Costa, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
M.D. 1947, University of Cagliari, Italy 
Brian Edward Huber, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
B.S.G. 1976, M.S. 1979, Villanova University; Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University 
Katherine Ash Kennedy, Associate Professor of Pharmacology and of Genetics 
BA. 1973, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1977, University of lowa 
Philip Klubes, Professor of Pharmacology 
BS. 1956, City University of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, University of Minnesota 
Cheng-Chun Lee, Professorial Lecturer in Pbarmacology 
B.S. 1945, M.S. 1948, National Central University, China; M.S. 1950, Ph.D. 1952, Michigan State 1 niversity 
Ti Li Loo, Research Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1940, Tsing Hua University, China; Ph.D. 1947, Oxford University 
Harold George Mandel, Professor of Pharmacology 
BS. 1944, Ph.D. 1949, Yale University 
Paul Mazel, Professor of Pharmacology and of Anesthesiology 
BS. 1946, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University; M.S. 1955, Trinity Univ 
Ph.D. 1960, Vanderbilt University 
Steven Robert Patierno, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology and of Genetics 
BS. 1981, University of Connecticut; Ph.D. 1985, University of Texas Health Science Center at Houston 
David Carter Perry, Associate Professor of Pharmacology 
1A. 1970, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1981, University of California, San Francisco 


eersity; 


Michael Robert Pranzatelli, Associate Professor of Neurology, of Pediatrics, and of 


Pharmacology 

1S. 1972, Duquesne University; M.D. 1976, Pennsylvania State 
Steven John Soldin, Professor of Pediatrics, of Patbology, and of Pharmacology 
3.Sc. 1962, M.Sc. 1965, and Ph.D. 1968, University of Witwatersrand, South Africa 

James Ashley Straw, Professor of Pharmacology 

3S. 1958, Ph.D. 1963, University of Florida 

Lorna Claire Totman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 

1S. 1968, The College of William and Mary; Ph.D. 1990, George Washington University 

Linda Louise Werling, Assistant Professor of Pbarmacology 

S. 1976, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1983, Duke University 


University 


Physiology 


Kenneth Louis Becker, Professor of Medicine and of Physiology 
A B. 1952, University of Michigan; M.D. 1956, New York Medical College; Ph.D. 1963, University ol 
Minnesota 
. A" < r D, (0108) 
Jerald Jack Bernstein, Research Professor of Neurological Surgery and of Phys 
BA. 1955, City University of New York, Hunter College; M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1959, University Of Michigar 
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Marie Mullaney Cassidy, Professor of Physiology and of Anesthesiology 
BS. (General) 1957, B.S (Spec ial) 1958. MS. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, National University of Ireland 
Morgan Dennis Delaney, Associate Professor of Medicine and of Physiology 
BA. 1967, M.D. 1971, University of Virginia 
Martin Frank, Associate Pri yfessorial Lecturer in Physiology 
AB. 1969. MS. 1971, Ph.D. 1973, University of Illinois 
Villiam jay Goldberg, Assistant Research Professor of Physiology 
, BS 974 Hobart and William Smith Colleges; Ph.D. 1981, Ohio State University 
famela Jo Gunter-Smith, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
BS. 1973, Spelman College; Ph.D. 1978, Emory University 
Michael John Jackson, Adjunct Professor of Physiology; 
BSc. 1963, 1 niversity of London; Ph.D. 1966, Sheffield University, England 
anne Keene Kelleher, Associate Research Professor of Physiology 
, BS. 1969, St. Louis University; MA. 1972, Ph.D. 1976, Boston University 
"Seph Kurantsin-Mills, Associate Research Professor of Medicine and of Physiology 
BS. 1969, University of Guelph, Canada; M.S. 1971, University of Toronto; Ph.D. 1979, George Washington 


University M" 

bert Alan Lavine, Associate Professor of Physiology and of Neurology 
BS, 1962 Ph.D. 1969, University of Chicago 
n Elizabeth Medinger, Associate Professor of Medicine and of Pbysiology 

\ BA. 1967 Carleton College; M.D. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 

Mary Elizabeth Tidball, Professor of Physiology 
BA 1951, LHD. 1976, Mount Holyoke College: MS. 1955, Ph.D. 1959, University of Wisconsin; Sc.D. 1973 

ilson College; D.Sc. 1974, Trinity College (District of Columbia) HH.D 1977, St Mary s College (Indiana 

DSc. 1977. Cedar Crest College; D.Sc. 1978, The University of the South; D.Sc 1979, Ge ucher College t 
Utp, 1980, Regis College Litt D. 1980, College of Saint Catherine; HH.D. 1982 Hood College u D 1983 
Saint Joseph College; 1 HD. 1984, Skidmore College; LH.D. 1985, Marymount College; 1 PD 1285 n 
rse College; D.Sc. 1986, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College LHD. 1986, Mount Vernon College; D.Litt 
1989, Alverno College; M.T.S. 1990, Wesley Theological Seminary 

on Wayne Watkins, Associate Professor of Physiology 

i» BCh E. 1963. University of Louisville; Ph.D. 1968, University of Wisconsin 

illiam Bernard Weglicki, Professor of Medicine and of Physiology 

, MD 1962, University of Maryland n a i 

Ichae] Robert Wells, Assistant Research Professor of F bysiolog) 

p ^ 1973, Ph.D. 1977, University of Florida - i a ioy 
ip Witorsch, Clinical Professor of Medicine and Adjunct Professor of Physiology 
AB. 1958, M.D. 1962, New York University 


ychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 


"ssa Abi-Dargham, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Behar ioral 
Sciences 

se 1984, Saint Joseph University, Lebanon - h l . 
n Harlen Adinoff, Adjunct Assistant Professor Of Psychiatry and Bebaviora 
Clences 

fc BGs 1974, University of Michigan; M.D. 1979, Michigan State University 

“Shan Teckchand Advani, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 


Bs 1955, Punjab University, India; M.B., 
India 


frey Scott Akman, Asociate Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
Nil 3 1977, Duke University; M.D. 1981, George Washington University 
da Alcasabas-Yadao, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psycbiatr) and Bebavioral 
Clences and of Pediatrics 
X D. 1962, University of Santo Tomas, Philippines : 
Swart Leonard Aledort, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
*Clences 


B.S. 1960, Osmani University, India; D.PM. 1964, Mysore University, 


) 


Bs 1958, City University of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1960, University of Connecticut; M.D. 1964 
"Shiva University ; : : j 

Bert Clifton Alexander, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral 
1 Clences 

^. 1980, M.D. 1984, University of Chicago 
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Leonard William Allen, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
BA 1 
le 2e L ! 
Richard Gene Ammerman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebaviot 
Sciences 


à a X " g 
2, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; MA 1953, City University of New York, OM 


58, University of Denver 


BA 1964, Yale University; M.D. 1968, Tufts University 
E. James Anthony, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.Sc., M.D. 1948, University of London, England 


Phyllis Ackerman Appel, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebav ioral 
Sciences 

| B.A. 1959, Columbia University; M.D. 1963, New York Medical College 

Bernard Sol Arons, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebat ioral 
Sciences 
A.B. 1969, Oberlin College; M.D. 1973, Case Western Reserve University 

George William Bailey, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Science 
and of Pediatrics 
A.B. 1963, Birmingham Southern College; M.D. 1967, Medical College of Alabama 

David Marc Band, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral scient 
B.A. 1975, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1980, George Washington University 

Joan K. Barber, Associate Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1946, Wellesley College; M.D. 1949, Cornell University 

Neal Dana Barnard, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebat ioral 
Sciences 


BA. 1975, Macalester College; M.D. 1980, George Washington University 
Kathryn Karusaitis Basham, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
A.B. 1967, George Washington University; M.S.W. 1970, University of California, Berkeley 
Philip G. Bashook, Adjunct Associate Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences A 
B.S. 1965, University of California, Santa Barbara; M.Sc. 1968, San Fernando Valley State College; gap. ! 
University of British Columbia, Canada 


Marilyn Bartold Benoit, Associate Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Science 
and of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1966, Howard University; M.D. 1973, Georgetown University 

Eric Charles Bergman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebhaviora 
Sciences 
AB. 1968, Duke University, M.D. 1973, University of Pennsylvania 

Sidney Berman, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences and of 
Pediatrics 
B.S. 1928, M.D. 1932, Georgetown University 

Christopher Theodore Bever, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavi ioral 
Sciences 
AB. 1940, M.D. 1943, Harvard University 

Maya C. Bhatia, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
and of Pediatrics 


l 


M.D. 1966, Bombay University, India ces 
Llewellyn — Bigelow, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebav ioral Scie" 
AB. 1957, M.D. 1961, Harvard University 


| Sanford Louis Billet, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psycbiatry and Bebav ioral 

Sciences 
BA 1947, New York University, M.D. 1951, University of Cincinnati 

Edward Black, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral sciences 
BA. 1959, Dickinson College; M.D. 1963, New York Medical College ral 

Sally Bloom-Feshbach, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebaviore 
Sciences 
A.B. 1975, Brown University; M.S. 1977, M.Phil. 1979, Ph.D. 1980, Yale University 

Susan E. Blum, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebaviora 
(Social Work) 
B.A. 1973, Case Western Reserve University; M.S.W. 1977, Smith College 


| Scier ice 
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Usan Jane Blumenthal, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Ps) chiatry and Bebavioral 
Sc tences , 
BA. 1971 Reed College; M.D. 1976, University of Tennessee; M.PA. 1982, Harvard University 
Yavid Sprott Boger, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatr) and Behavioral 
Sciences 
BA. 1975. Duke University; M.D. 1979, University of Virginia 
Haleyone H. Bohen, Associate Clinical Professor of Ps) chiatry and Behavioral 
Scienc es 
AB. 1959, Smith College; MAT. 1961, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1981 New York University 
"Incent H. Bond, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatr) and Behavioral Sciences 
BA. 1953, Columbia College; M.D. 1957, Columbia University 
Maxwell Bc verman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatr) and Behavioral 
Sciences 
AB. 1938, University of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1942 University of California, San Francisco 
ohn Lindsay Brennan, Visiting Associate Professor of Psychiatry and Bebat ioral 
Sciences 
BSc. 1970, M.B., BS. 1973, University of Sydney, Australia 
Nancy A. Breslin, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
. BA. 1979 Rutgers University; M.D. 1983, University of Pittsburgh 
Settram S. Brown, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
a c " » > C 
BA. 1952. City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1956, Cornell University; M.PH. 1960, Harv 
| ard University : 1 o 
oyd Lee Burris, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
BS. 1951 M.D. 1952, University of Tennessee j l 
Robert D. Caplan, Professor of Psychology and of Psychiatry and Bebaviora 
Sciences 
BA 1964. University of California, Los Angeles; M.S. 1966 
Versity of Michigan ] 1 
Mary Ann Caruso, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 


and of Pediatrics 


San Francisco State University; Ph.D. 1971, Uni 


vy BA 1968, University of Arkansas; Ph.D. 1974, University of Tennessee ; , 
Villiam Francis Cavender, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebaviora 
Sc lences 


\ BS. 1955 MD. 1959, University of Illinois r "s e- 
felisa Sue Chafee, Instructor in Psychiatry and Bebavioral Sciences 
BA. 1982. State University of New York at Albany; M.D. 1987, State University of New York at Buffalo 
lorris Jay Chalick, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral 
Sciences 
BA 1958 University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1962, Thomas Jefferson University 
^id L, Charney, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebat ioral Sciences 
BS 1964, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1968, State University of New York Upstate 
ledica] ( enter E : 
* Terrence Chastek, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral 
Sciences 
à MD. 1973 State University of New York Upstate Medical € enter l 
"tne Minna Chatoor-Koch, Associate Professor of Psychiatry and Bebaviora 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
` MD. 1965 Heidelberg University, Germany 4 
Adith Mendlowitz Chertoff, Associate Clinical Professor of Psy chiatry and 
Behavioral Sciences 1 i 
3S. 1966 Brown University; M.D. 1976, City University of New York Mount Sinai School of Medicine 
"ane Camille Choate, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
Y BA. 1968 M.S.W. 1970, University of Oklahoma 1 
Ul Chodofr. Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Sciences 
BA 1934, | Barony of Pennsylvania MD 1938, Thomas Jefferson University : 
Adith Ann Fingert Chused, Clinical Pre fessor of Psycbiatry and Bebavioral 
Sciences — 
BA. 1963 Wellesley College; M.D. 1967, Harvard University 
Y Melvin Coleman, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Sciences 


B. 1952 Harvard University; M.D. 1959, University of Rochester 
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Lillian Comas-Diaz, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences (Psychology) 
BA. 1970, MA. 1973, University of Puerto Rico; Ph.D. 1979, University of Massachusetts 

Willard Frederick Conger, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavior 
Sciences 
BA. 1970, M.D. 1974, University of Pennsylvania 

Colleen Alice De Lano Conley, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 
Behavioral Sciences and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1974, M.D. 1978, University of Cok rado 

Louis Robert Conte, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral 
Sciences 
M.D. 1961, Johns Hopkins University 

Bruce Allen € opeland, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav ioral 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1969, 1 niversity X Rochester; Ph.D. 1974, University of Vermont 

Denice Estella Cora-Bramble, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics and Psychiatry 
B.S. 1976, George Washington University; M.D. 1980, Howard University 

Ronald Michael Costell, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
AB. 1962, MA. 196 


M.D. 1967, Stanford University 
Elaine Wolf Cotlove, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
BA. 1942, Columbia University; M.D. 1944, New York University j 
Leon Cytryn, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences and of 
Pediatrics 
M.D. 1951, University of Marburg, Germany 
David Gordon Daniel, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebav ioral 
Sciences 
BA. 1978, Emory University; M.D. 1982, Vanderbilt University 
Donald Irvin Davis, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1964, Harvard University; M.D. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 
Ira Dosovitz, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1970, M.D. 1974, University of Pennsylvania 
Carol Ann Dyer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral SC ignc 
B.A. 1969, St. Mary's College; M.A. 1971, University of Michigan; M.D. 1984, George Washington 1 nest 
James Harold Egan, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.S. 1960, College of William and Mary; M.D. 1964, Columbia University 
Rona Copen Eisner, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebat ioral 
Sciences 
BA. 1960, Smith College; Ph.D. 1967, New York University 
Rifaat S. El-Mallakh, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Bebat ioral 
Sciences 
B.S. 1976, M.S. 1979, M.D. 1984, University of Illinois ces 
Milton Engel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychiatry and Behavioral Scien’ 
and in Pediatrics 
BA. 1956, Harvard University; M.D. 1960, Yeshiva University 
Frank Barton Evans, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebat ioral 
Sciences 
B.S. 1972, Tufts University; M.Ed. 1973, Ph.D. 1976, American University 1 I 
James Lawrence Evans, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebaviora 
Sciences 
BA. 1957, Middlebury College; M.D. 1961, Thomas Jefferson University 
William D. Fabian, Jr., Assistant — of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Sciences 


on tet 
B.S. 1976, University of Maryland; M.S. 1981, Ph.D. 1982, University of Oklahoma Health Sciences Ce 
Nancy Stein Ferebee, Assistant Clinical Professey of Psychiatry and Behaviora 
Sciences 


BA. 1969, Carnegie-Mellon University; Ph.D. 1975, Duke University ‘ont 
f 
Johanna Ferman, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral $c 
B.Sc. 1971, University of London; M.D. 1976, Wayne State University 
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Elizabeth Lathrop Finch, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ps) chiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
d - 1973 Smit College; M.D. 1978, l niversity of Cinc innau j 
ward Stitt Fleming, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
BA 1951. University of North Carolina; MA. 1952, University of Texas; M.D. 1957, George Washington 
hy | Diversity 
Adith Ann Hood Forgotson, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 
Behavioral Sciences 
e 1958, Washington University; M.D. 1961, 1 niversity of Rochester 
id Hirsch Fram, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
E 1959 Cornell University ] MD. 1963 Yale L niversity 
1 Arthur Frank, Jr., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
EM 964, University of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1968, University of Louisville 
Thard Leonard Frankel, Professor of Psychiatry and Bebar ioral Sciences and of 
Medicine , 
ES 963, City l niversity of New York, City College; M.D. 1967, Yeshiva University 
yn Hogenson Fuchs, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics and in Psychiatry and 
Behavioral Sciences 
ke AB 960, Mount Holyoke C lege; Ed.M 1% 4, Harv ard University; Ph.D 1982 American University 
nneth Ray Gaarder, Clinical Professor of Ps) chiatry and Bebavioral Sciences 
p sets M.D 1954, l niversity of Minnesota s , np - 
riscilla Gabe, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology and of Psychiatry 
4nd Behavioral Sciences 
Davia 955, Radcliffe College; M.D. 1 59, Boston 1 niversity : 
l John Gardner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences i 7 
un 957, Atlantic | nion College; M.D. 1961 Loma Linda 1 niversity - 
Baret Lucretia Garrett, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sc lences - í 2 
alph E^ Bucknell University; M.D. 1956, 1 niversity of Pennsy lvania ^s 
Joseph Gemelli, Associate Professor of Psycbiatry and Bebavioral Sciences 
* Id of Pediatrics 
BS 1968, U.S. Naval Academy; M.D. 1972, Cornell University 
hard Borisow Gerber, Associate Clinical Professor of I sychiatry and Behar ioral 
Sciences 
tlen “vi Amherst C llege; M D. 1969, Harvard University , 
terese Gerrity, Assistant Researcb Professor of Psycbiatr y and Bebavioral 
Scier ices 
“eae Cathe lic 1 niversity of America MA 1981, PhD 1985 University of Arizona ; JE 
E oe Gerton, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
Rober 776, l niversity of Maryland MS. 1979, Ph.D 1982, ( hio l niversity $ 
E David Gillman, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebat ioral Sciences 
Univ 939, Mus.B. 1940, Yale University; M.A. 1945, Columbia University; MD. 1950, George Washington 
Day "ersity é 
id Roger Glass, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
Mies 1972, University of Michigan; M.A 1974, Ph.D. 1978, University of California, Los Angeles ' 
Sanford Glatt, Associate Clinical Professor of Pediatrics and of Psychiatry 
and Behavioral Sciences 
lia 1946, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1951 University of Geneva, Switzerland 
lam N. Goldstein, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral 
Sciences 
BA 1964, Oberlin College; M.D. 1968, University of Maryland 
x Leon Goodman, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatr) and Behavioral 
Clences 
E "t City University of New Yc ork, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1967, Yeshiva University 
Bs € n, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Beha ioral Sciences 
42, Harvard University; M.D. 1946, Boston University 
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Spencer Gordon, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebat ioral 
Sciences 
BA. 1952, Princeton University; M.D. 1956, Harvard University 

Kenneth Paul Gorelick, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebaviorà 
Sciences 
BA. 1962, Rutgers University; M.D. 1967, Harvard University 

William Louis Granatir, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Science 
BA. 1936, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1941, Hahnemann Medical College 

Melvin A. Gravitz, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
BA 1950, MA. 1951, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1955, Adelphi University 

Richard Alan Greenberg, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebav ioral 
Sciences 
B.S. 1968, Albright College; M.D. 1973, Thomas Jefferson University j 

Stanley I. Greenspan, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Sciences an 
of Pediatrics 
BA. 1962, Harvard University; M.D. 1966, Yale University 

Martha Winter Gross, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral Scienc® 
BA. 1968, University of Wisconsin; M.S.W. 1971, L niversity of € hicago 

Richard Lee Gross, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.S. 1956, Muhlenberg College; M.D. 1960, Hahnemann Medical College 

Mary Rosalia Haack, Assistant Research Professor of Psychiatry and Bebat ioral 
Sciences 
B.S.N. 1974, Loyola University of Chicago; M.S. 1980, Ph.D. 1985, University of Illinois, Chicago 

Melvyn Robert Haas, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
BA. 1960, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1964, Georgetown University 

Lee Higdon Haller, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Bebat ioral 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1968, M.D. 1972, University of Michigan 

Charles Davenport Hanson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 
Behavioral Sciences 
BA 1964, M.D. 1969, Harvard University; J.D. 1973, Georgetown University 

Janet Craig Heddesheimer, Professor of Counseling; Research Professor of 
Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
BA 1965, Coe College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Ohio State University 

Alan Louis Heine, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
AB. 1967, M.D. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 


| 


: í ^ I ral 
Naomi Birnbaum Heller, Asociate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavior 


Sciences 
BA. 1955, B.S. 1956, University of Chicago; M.D. 1960, Harvard University 
Barbara Helen Herman, Associate Research Professor of Psychiatry and Bebat 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1972, State University of New York at Binghamton; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1979, Bowling Green State 
University 3 ' and 
Stephen Peter Hersh, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences * 
of Pediatrics 
BA 1962, Amherst College; M.D. 1967, New York University t. 
Sandra Gail Hershberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavior 
Sciences 
BA. 1971, New York University; M.D. 1975, Yale University 
Marc Hertzman, Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
BA. 1965, M.D. 1969, Harvard University .olog 
Elisabeth Kremenak Herz, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynec 
and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
M.D. 1951, University of Vienna, Austria 
Fred George Hilkert, Asociate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Be 
Sciences 
BA. 1951, Syracuse University; M.D. 1955, George Washington University 
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Howard Alan Hoffman, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral 
Sc tences 
AB. 1958, M.D. 1962, Case Western Reserve University : 
Julius He Yfman, Adjunct Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences, of 
Pediatrics, and of Neurology 
BA. 1941, M.D. 1944, New York University; MA 1958, M.M.Sc 1962, Ohio State University 
Barbara Jean Robinson Holder, Assistant Research Professor of Psychiatry and 
Behavioral Sciences 
BS. 1975, MA. 1976, Ph.D. 1986, New York University r wis 
George William Howe, Associate Research Professor of Psychiatry and Bebaviora 
Sciences i 
BS. 1972, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. 1976 Ph.D. 1982, University of Connecticu' - 
lames A Huntzinger, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebaviora 
Sciences 
BS. in Ed. 1949, Kutztown State College; MS. in Ed. 1957, Temple University; M.D. 1961, Howard 
University 
Roster Lee Hutchinson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
" BA. 1981, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1986, Northwestern University i I 
ne Susan Jacobs, Assistant Research Professor of Psychiatry and Bebaviora 
Sciences 
es E RS: 
BA 1967. University of Pennsylvania; M.S.W. 1969, Ohio State University Ed. D. 1984, Harvard l vira i 
j : n foce, at a j 2 ) 
Rederick Marius Jacobsen, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebaviora 
Sciences r 
AB. 1976 Cornell University; M.PH. 1978, M.D. 1980, University of Illinois 
George Eugene Jaskiw, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
MD. 1980, B.A. 1982, University of Toronto pees c 
Jeffrey Alan Jay, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
BA. 1972 Amherst College; Ph.D. 1977, Duke University : | 
Robert Lee Jenkins, Associate Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
(Psychology 
Sycbology) Dorn dnt s 
BA 1972, University of Maryland, Baltimore; M.A. 1974, Loyola College Ph.D. 1979, University of 


Oklahoma à : : 
tren Charles Johnson, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 


BS. 1944 Seattle University, M.D. 1947, St. Louis University 
arbara Pendleton Jones, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
BA 1968, Wellesley College; MA. 1974, Ph.D. 1977, Boston University | 
x , ge; MJ ,Ph ETE SQ 
Javid Iglauer Joseph, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
BA. 1963 Yale University MD. 1967, Case Western Reserve University 
*orge Joseph, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Science. 
MD. 1955, M Pharmaceutical 1 te of Bucharest, Romania 
" edico-Pharmaceutica nstitute c r” . 5 
°Seph Anthony Jurand, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral 
Sciences 
BA. 1972, G University; M.D. 1975, Howard University 
2, George Washington University; ? ; i "RR 
John s Kafka, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral — u^ 
BA 1944, Central YMCA Community College; M.S. 1947, University of Chicago; M.D. 1 Emory 
Diversity 


4Ncis Paul Kalibat, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences : 

„ ^B. 1963 Columbia University; M.D. 1967, Albany Medical College : ; 

Kenneth Lawrence Kaplan, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
and of Pediatrics 

i BA 1957, Bs. 1958, M.D. 1962, University of Chicago $ | 
artin M, Katz, Adjunct Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 

AB. 1949, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1955, University of Texas 
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Jacob Joseph Katzow, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebat ioral 
Sciences 


BA. 1957, M.D. 1960, Stanford University 
Robert Kayton, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Science 
A.B. 1964, Roosevelt University; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1969, University of Massachusetts 


Robert West Keisling, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
M.D. 1971, University of Tennessee 
Lawrence Peter Kenny, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
A.B. 1963, M.D. 1967, Georgetown University 
Vikram Sidharth Khot, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
PU.C. 1976, St. Joseph's College, India; M.B., B.S. 1981, Bangalore Medical College, India 
Darrell Gene Kirch, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
BA. 1973, M.D. 1977, University of Colorado 
Joel Edward Kleinman, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences and of Neurology 
B.S. 1966, M.D. 1973, Ph.D. 1974, University of Chicago 
Michael David Klitzner, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Bebat ioral 
Sciences 
B.S. 1972, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1977, University of California, San Dieg? 
Louis Edward Kopolow, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psycbiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
BA. 1967, Brandeis University; M.D. 1971, University of Maryland E 
Barton L. Kraff, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Science? 
B.A. 1961, University of Rochester; M.D. 1965, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Leo Edward Kreuz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral 
Sciences 
A.B. 1960, Harvard University; M.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
George O. Krizek, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
M.D. 1957, University of Prague, Czechoslovakia 
Janice Lee Krupnik, Assistant Research Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral 
Sciences 
AB. 1972, Oberlin College; M.S.W. 1974, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1988, University of Californi, 
Berkeley 
Ronald B. Kurz, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Sciences 
AB. 1955, New York University; Ph.D. 1960, Indiana University 1 
Edward Irving Kushner, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Science 
B.S. in Med. 1947, University of Nebraska; M.D. 1949, New York Medical College 
Ellen Jones Labelle, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebat ioral 
Sciences 
BA. 1967, MS. 1970, Indiana University; M.D. 1974, George Washington University , 
Barry J. Landau, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences and of 
Pediatrics 
AB. 1963, Columbia University; M.D. 1966, New York University 


Paul Allan Lange, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Science 
B.A. 1963, M.D. 1967, University of Chicago 

David Arthur Lanham, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
B.S. 1951, M.D. 1955, St. Louis University 

Jonathan Benjamin Lauter, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and B 
Sciences 
AB. 1978, University of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1982, Albert Einstein College of Medicine 

Susan Gaber Lazar, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
A.B. 1966, Radcliffe College; M.D. 1970, Yeshiva University 
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Paul David Leber, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatr) and Behavioral Sciences 
. AB. 1958, Hamilton College; M.D. 1963, New York University 
Glenn Duane Legler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral 
Sciences 
AB. 1954, St. Olaf College; M.D. 1958, University of Wisconsin 
Harold Bernard Lehrman, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Scier ces 
AB. 1939, Bowdoin College; M.D. 1943, Tufts University 
L David Levi, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Sciences 
BA. 1960, Harvard University; M.D. 1964, Cornell University 
Bradley Eugene Lewis, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
BA. 1978, MD 1982, University of Tennessee 
Robert Todd Lewit, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
: BA. 1959, M.D. 1963, Harvard University 
Edwin James Lieberman, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Sciences 
AB. 1955, M.D. 1958, University of California; M.PH. 1963, Harvard University 
Donald c Linkowski, Professor of Counseling and Research Professor of Psychiatry 
and Behavioral Sciences 
AB. 1961, MS. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Steven He yward Lipsius, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences and of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
3 BS. 1962, St Joseph's University; M.D. 1963, M.A. 1965, Temple University 
Tarpley Mann Long, Assistant Research Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
BA 1961, Tulane University; M.A. 1972, University of Mary land; M.S.W 
Uth Butler Lott, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
BA. 1957, M.S.W. 1960, University of North Carolina 
Joyce Sandra Lowenstein, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychiatry and 
Behavioral Sciences and in Pediatrics 
BA 1962, MA. 1964, Hofstra University, Ph.D. 1977, University of Maryland 
Thomas Joseph Lustberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebat ioral 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
BS. 1965, t niversity of Cincinnati; M.D. 1970, Vanderbilt University 
Susannah Calev Lvnch, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatr) and Behavioral 
Sciences i 
BA. 1958, Smith College; M.SW. 1962, University of Michigan 
€tyce W. MacLennan, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
$ Bs 1947, London School of Economics PhD 1960, London University, England 
phen L Magruder, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
> BA 1976, George Mason University; M.S.W. 1981, Catholic University 
tty Leddy Malawista, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
BA 1982. Fairfield University; M.S.W. 1984, Smith College 
^ R. Maloney, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behar ioral Sciences 
BA 1965, Wake Forest University; M.D. 1972, Temple University 
ul Mardelli, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Sciences 
a 1971, M.D. 1976, American University of Beirut, Lebanon ; Ber "m 
lra Margolis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
AB. 1958, Columbia University; M.D. 1963, University of Basel, Switzerland 
‘win Henley Marill, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Sciences 
AB 1950, Brown University; M.D. 1954, Hahnemann Medical College 
Ura Marsh, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Sciences 
BA 1981, Oberlin College; M.D. 1986, ¢ )hio State University 
ald David Matthews, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
Y 1963, St. Mary's € ollege, Kentucky; M. Ed. 1966, Xavier University; M.A. 1974, University of Detroit 
). 1984, Florida Institute of Technology 


1977, Catholic University of America 
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Harriette Ann McAdoo, Research Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Science 
BA. 1961, MA. 1963, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1970, University of Michigan 
Jeanette McDonald, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
AB. 1959, College of St. Mary of the Springs; M.D. 1963, Ohio State University 
Brady Piersol McKaig, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebat ioral 
Sciences 
B.S. 1957, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1961, Cornell University 
Donald Harrison McKnew, Jr., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1955, Yale University; M.D. 1961, Johns Hopkins University 
John Edmond Meeks, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
BA. 1954, Hendrix College; M.D. 1957, University of Tennessee 
Jean Hugues Menetrez, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
AB. 1942, University of Besancon, France; M.D. 1950, McGill University, Canada ‘ 
Edgardo Jorge Menvielle, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Science 
and of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1978, National University of La Plata, Argentina 
Herman Arnold Meyersburg, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
B.S. 1933, M.D. 1938, New York University 
Glenn Howard Miller, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1962, University of Iowa; M.D. 1966, University of Chicago 
Jacob David Miller, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
AB. 1961, Harvard University; M.D. 1965, M.PH. 1971, Columbia University . " 
Irvin Donald Milowe, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Sciences a 
of Pediatrics 
B.A. 1953, Columbia University; M.D. 1957, Cornell University nil 
Andrew Bernard Molchon, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavior 
Sciences 
AB. 1963, Yale University; M.D. 1967, Tufts University 
J. Michael Neander, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebat ioral 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1972, University of Rochester; M.D. 1976, State University of New York at Buffalo t 
Joseph Dove Noshpitz, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Science 
and of Pediatrics 
BS. 1943, M.D. 1945, University of Louisville 
Robert Allen Nover, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1961, Union College (New York); M.D. 1965, State University of New York Upstate Medical Center 
Judith Ann Nowak, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebat ioral 
Sciences 
BA. 1970, M.D. 1974, Cornell University . 
Taiwo Okusami, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral scien 
MB., B.S. 1973, University of Ibadan, Nigeria ! | ^ 
Andres Olaciregui, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psycbiatry and Bebat ioral 
Sciences 
BS. 1958, Biffi-La Salle University, Colombia; M.D. 1966, Javeriana University, Colombia 
Mary Ellen Oliveri, Associate Research Professor of Psychiatry and Bebat «oral 
Sciences 
AB. 1971, Trinity College (District of Columbia), M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, Johns Hopkins University 10f 
Bennett Olshaker, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Sciences ant 
Pediatrics 
B.A. 1943, M.D. 1945, George Washington University 
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Kathleen Leinau Owens, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
(Social Work) 
BA 1954. MA. 1962, University of California, Berkeley; M.S.W. 1969, Hk yward University 
Richard Rov Palmer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
AB. 1966, Harvard University; M.D. 1971, Georgetown University 
Joseph John Palombi, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
BS. 1962, Union College (New York); M.D. 1968, Union University 
Stanley Robert Palombo, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
„ ^B. 1955, Harvard University; M.D. 1960, Columbia University 
"uricia Howell Papero, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Behar ioral Sciences 
and of Pediatrics a 
, BA 1964, DePauw University; M.A. 1966, Indiana University; MS. 1976, Ph.D. 1979, Vanderbilt University 
larry Howard Pastor, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavior al 
Sciences 
AB. 1980, Princeton University; M.D. 1987, Thomas Jefferson University 
ger Peele, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
AB. 1955, University of North Carolina; M.D. 1960, University of Tennessee 
Yymour Perlin, Professor of Psychiatry and Behar ioral Sciences 
AB. 1947, Princeton University; M.D. 1950, Columbia University 
€tald Paul Perman, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatr) and Behavioral 
Sciences 
BS. 1971, Bs. 1972, MD. 1977, University of Maryland 
larold Alan Pincus, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
b. BA 1972, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1975, Yeshiva University 
Elizabeth Moore Plionis, Assistant Research Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
BA. 1966, Ce lege of St. Catherine; M.SW. 1968, University of Minnesota; D.S.W 
Maryland i 
arold Plotsky, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
PhB 1945, B.S. 1947, M.D. 1949, University of Chicago 
*ttold Morton Post. Professor of Psychiatry, Political Psychology, and International 
Affairs [ 
, BA 1956, M.D. 1960, Yale University 
“ma E Latmore Powell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psycbiatr y and Bebavioral 
Sciences 
, BS 1972, Howard University 
iRinia Elizabeth Powell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behar ioral 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
AB 1949, Goucher College M.D. 1953, Harvard University ’ 
» George Prunier, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
3 BS 1972, Tufts University; M.D. 1977, University of Rome, Italy 4 
“Mes Tindal Quattlebaum, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 
Behavioral Sciences 
Bs 1955. University of South Carolina; M.D. 1956, Medical College of South Carc lina; MA. 1961, Columbia 


1976, University of 


MD. 1976, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 


Py l Diversity 
uline Aroh Rabin, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral 
Sciences 
M B, B.Ch. 1956, University of Witwatersrand, South Africa 


™ Raher, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behar ioral Sciences and 
Of Pediatrics 
3A. 1943. Vanderbilt University; M.S. 1948, University of Cincinnati; M.D. 1953, University of Geneva, 
loge zerland 3 : z^ 
eph Eugene Rankin, Professor of Psycbiatr y and Bebavioral Sciences 
35.1942. Catholic University of America; M.D. 1946, George Washington University 
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David Leon Raphling, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
oclences 
BA. 1959, M.D. 1962, George Washington University 
Judith Livant Rapoport, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
and of Pediatrics 
BA 1955 Swarthmore College; M.D. 1959, Harvard University 
Richard Albert Ratner, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
BA. 1962, University of Chicago; M.D. 1966, University of Pennsylvania 
Kent Ravenscroft, Jr., Adjunct Associate Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1962, Yale University; M.D. 1966, Harvard University 
James Lamar Read, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
B.S. 1949, M.D. 1953, University of Maryland 
David Reiss, Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences and of Medicine 
AB. 1958, M.D. 1962, Harvard University 
Harvey L.P. Resnik, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
BA. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.D. 1955, Columbia University 
Harvey William Rice, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
B.S. 1955, West Virginia Wesleyan College; M.D. 1959, University of Cincinnati 
Tarpley Mann Richards, Assistant Research Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences ^ 
BA. 1961, Tulane University; M.A. 1972, University of Maryland; M.S.W. 1977, Catholic University of “ee 
Kenneth C. Rickler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology and of Psychiatry @ 
Behavioral Sciences 
BA. 1968, Cornell University; M.D. 1972, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Rebecca Eisenberg Rieger, Clinical Professor of Pediatrics and of Psychiatry and 
Behavioral Sciences 
BA. 1940, City University of New York, Hunter College; M.A. 1941, Columbia University; M.A. 1952, PhD 
1960, Catholic University of America “a 
Carolyn Bauer Robinowitz, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Scient? 
and of Pediatrics 
AB 1959, Wellesley College; M.D. 1964, Washington University 
Luther Dabney Robinson, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Science 
B.S. 1943, Virginia State College; M.D. 1946, Meharry Medical College 
John Raymond Rogers, Adjunct Associate Professor of Psychiatry and Bebat ioral 
Sciences 
M.D. 1960, Marquette University vnd 
Stephen J. Rojcewicz, Jr., Adjunct Associate Professor of Psychiatry and Bebaviora 
Sciences 
B.S. 1965, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1969, Georgetown University pe 
Robert H. Rosen, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Science 
(Psychology) 
BA. 1977, University of Vinginia; M.S. 1980, Ph.D. 1982, University of Pittsburgh 
Stephen Rosenblum, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
BA. 1963, Amherst College; M.D. 1967, Columbia University 
Jesse Gallant Rubin, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.S. 1954, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1957, Yale University 
Philip Rubovits-Seitz, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
M.D. 1944, University of Pennsylvania 
Randi Rubovits-Seitz, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebat ioral 
Sciences 
AB. 1968, Washington University; M.D. 1972, University of Illinois at ¢ hicago 
Rhoda Rosenstein Ruttenberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 
Behavioral Sciences 


BA. 1961, Syracuse University; M.D. 1977, George Washington University 
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Alan Robert Sager, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatr) and Behavioral 
Sciences 
AB. 1964 Rutgers University; M.D. 1969, Boston University 
Alen Johannes Salerian, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral 
Sciences 
MD. 1971, University of Istanbul, Turkey 
Robert Michael Sanders, Associate Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
BS. 1969, Baylor University; M.D. 1973, Louisiana State University 
Allen H Sandler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatr) and Behavioral Sciences 
BA. 1966, Yale University; M.D. 1970, New York University 
Philip Jay Santora, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatr) and Behavioral Sciences 
i Bs 966, Le Moyne College; M.D. 1970, St. Louis University 
Geraldine Schaeffer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral 
Sciences 
BA. 1954. University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1958, Medical College ot Pennsylvania 
lames Anthony Schoettler, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
- AB. 1953, California State University, Fresno; M.D. 1957, Johns Hopkins University 
Noel Asher Schweig, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
BA. 1951, Wesleyan University; M.D. 1956, Duke University 
Winfield Harker Scott, Associate Professor of Medicine and of Psychiatry and 
Behavioral Sciences 
BS. 1954 MS. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, Pennsylvania State University 
Joan Rice Sealy, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
BA 1964, University of Chicago; M.D. 1968, Ge xge Washington University 
David wis Shapiro, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
BA 1965 Harvard University; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1972, University of Michigan 
Roger ee Shapiro, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
Mie 1947 MD. 1949, University of Chicago > F^ > . 
ton F, Shore, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behar ioral Sciences and of 
Pediatrics 
AB. 1949 Harvard University; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, Boston University 
Ann Dinsmoor Sigafoos, Assistant Researcb Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
BA. 1976. BA. 1979, University of North Carolina; Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University 
Marvin Ralph Skolnick, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral 
Sciences 
k 3A 1959, Emory University; M.D. 1963, Yale 1 niversity i " "2 zm 
Seph H, Smith, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
BS. 1947, M D. 1952, University of Virginia 
tuce Melvyn Smoller, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
, BA 1965, Cornell University; M.D. 1969, Tulane University 
*dric Solomon, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Sciences 
AB. 1954. B.S. 1955, MD. 1958, University of Chicago 
lior Sorel, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Sciences 
BA. 1966, New York University; M.D 1971, State University of New York 
*anor Attianese Sorrentino, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 


Behavioral Sciences 
BA. 1958 Bryn Mawr College; M.D. 1962, Harvard University 

uart M. Sotsky, Associate Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
BA 1968, M.D. 1971, MPH. 1971 Johns He ypkins University 

ary Jan S werow, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral 
Sciences 


AB. 1968 Princeton University; M.D. 1972, Harvard University 
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Jeanne Spurlock, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences and 9 
Pediatrics 
M.D. 1947, Howard University 
Jorge Carlos Srabstein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebat ioral 
Sciences 
M.D. 1966, Buenos Aires University, Argentina 
William Stark, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences and of 
Pediatrics 
AB. 1939, New York University; M.D. 1943, University of Louisville E 
Harvey Steinberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Scie 
AB. 1958, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1962, Thomas Jefferson University 
Paul Jay Steinberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral 
Sciences 
BA. 1970, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1974, State University of New York Downstate Medical Ce 
Melvin Joseph Stern, Clinical Professor of Psycbiatry and Bebavioral Sciences 
AB. 1961, M.D. 1965, Yeshiva University 
Michael Ross Sternberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebat 
Sciences 
B.S. 1979, Stanford University; M.D. 1983, New York University 
Cynthia Brown Stevens, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behaviora 
Sciences 
AB. 1970, Mount Holyoke College; M.S. 1976, University of Maryland; M.D. 1985, Georgetown Uni 
Rolf William Steyn, Adjunct Associate Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
BS. 1952, City University of New York, Queens College; M.D. 1957, University of Rochester 
William James Stockton, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Scien 
M.D. 1956, University of Oklahoma 
Ann Louise Stone, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Psychiatry 
and Behavioral Sciences 
BA. 1969, Duke University; Ph.D. 1981, Catholic University of America 
Dean James Storer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral 
Sciences 
B.S. 1978, Ohio State University; M.D. 1983, University of Cincinnati College of Medicine 
Belinda Crompton Straight, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 
Behavioral Sciences and of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1952, New York University - 
Robert Edward Strange, Adjunct Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Science 
M.D. 1957, Indiana University 
Fred Strassburger, Clinical Professor of Psycbiatry and Bebavioral Sciences 
Pediatrics 
B.A. 1954, University of Colorado; Ph.D. 1963, Stanford University 
Sylvia L. Stultz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sci 
(Psychology) 
BA. 1970, Hastings College; MA. 1974, Ph.D. 1975, Cornell University 
Albert Hiram Taub, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Bebat ioral 
Sciences 
B.S. 1956, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1961, Yeshiva University 
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Edith S. Taylor, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Scien 


and of Pediatrics 
BS 1945 Radcliffe College; M.D. 1949, Harvard University 

Douglas A. Tebor, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavi 
B.S. 1970, Syracuse University; M.D. 1981, Union University 

Terry Alan Teplitz, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
A.B. 1971, Washington University; M.D. 1975, University of Maryland, Baltimore 

Mary Lenore Teter, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavior 
Sciences 
AB. 1971, Immaculata College; M.D. 1978, Temple University 

Susan Katherine Theut, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Scie 
and of Pediatrics 

BA. 1976, Lake Superior State University; M.D. Michigan State University; M.PH. 1985, Universit) dl 

California 
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Villiam Frederic Thompson, Associate € linical Professor of Psychiatry and 
Behavioral Sciences 
3 BS. 1963, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1967, George Washington University 
Gertrude Ruth Ticho, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
D MD. 1944, University of Vienna, Austria 
nn Lloyd Tippett, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
^ MD. 1947, Ohio State University 
Charles Cameron Titus, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
aw Oberlin College; M.D. 1960 Case Western Reserve L niversity 
Mia Weinstein Tossell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
& BA. 1969, Radcliffe College; MA. 1970, Columbia University; M.D. 1978, George Washington University 
"don Anderson Tripp, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
iai Harvard University; M.D. 1961 Duke | niversity i 
than David Tuerk, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral 
Sciences 
lie; 1960, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1964, University of Maryland 
.. Turner, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Behar oral Sciences 
m. E 1968, Temple 1 niversity; MD 1984, Emory l niversity } 
Ster Turner, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
(Psychology) 
_ BA. 1958, MA. 1960, Ph.D. 1967, University of Texas 
illiam Douglas Tynan, Jr., Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
Ax 1974. Boston University, M.S. 1978, University of Connecticut; Ph.D. 1983, State University of New York 
eri : € À ; 
n Lazar Usher, Associate Clinical Professor of Psycbiatr) and Bebavioral 
Sciences : ; i 
BA 1962, McGill University, Canada; M.S. in SW. 1965, University of Wisconsin 
"mol Varghese, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psycbiatry and Bebavioral Sciences 
el HHM. College f x Women, India: M.B., B.S. 1965, Medical College India; M.PH. 1967, Johns 
Marilyn Vo aen owe 19 1 — pott : : ca we ™ Sos | 
yn Voigt, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
(Social Work) - 
^B. 1954, Miami University; M.SW. 1956, Smith College 
Dh Weyman Wadeson, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 
Seba ioral Sciences 
Jerem nig ^ University of Alabama : á 
my Peter Waletzky, Associate ¢ linical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral 
Sciences 
tudes 9 Yale University; M.D. 1968, Columbia University } 
rey Thayer Walker, Adjunct Associate Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
vclences (Social Work) 
nee Wheaton College; MSS. 1959, Smith College - : 
S» s Lawrence Walsh, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatr) and Bebavioral 
pa nces and of Pediatrics 
\ la 268, Gec Xgetown University; M D. 1974, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Se ng O. Weigert, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral 
“yng and of Pediatrics 
Janie] o. Swarthmore College; M.D. 1959, Case Western ogee l niversity 
» oy Weinberger, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
*Clences 
he D" Johns He ypkins University; M.D. 1975 University of Pennsy lvania 
ansing Wellhouse, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ps) chiatry and Behavioral 
Clences 
BA 1948, University of Iowa; M.D. 1952, Washington University 
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Raymond B. Wertheim, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 


B.S. 1964, Trinity College (Connecticut); M.D. 1969, Temple University of 
Ines Jones White, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Scie 
B.S. 1959, Bennet College; M.D. 1967, Medical College of Pennsylvania 


Jerry M. Wiener, Leon Yocbelson Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Science 
and Professor of Pediatrics 
M.D 1956, Baylor University 

Norman Louis Wilson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psycbiatry and Bebat ioral 
Sciences 
B.S. 1959, Yale University, M.D. 1963, Harvard University 

James Howard Wise, Associate Professor of Pediatrics and of Psychiatry and 
Behavioral Sciences 
BA. 1963, Adelphi University; MA. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, George Washington University : 

Ralph Emil Wittenberg, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Science 
BA. 1956, M.D. 1960, Wayne State University 

Elma Kahn Wolf, Adjunct Instructor in Psychiatry and Bebavioral Sciences (sodal 
Work) 
BA 1928, University of California, Berkeley 

Steven Joel Wolin, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
AB. 1962, Brown University; M.D. 1966. Yeshiva University 

Henry Harcus Work, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
AB. 1933, Hamilton College; M.D. 1937, Harvard University 

Paul George Yessler, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
B.S. 1943, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1946, University of Pennsylvania 

Julia J. Zawatsky, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral science 
Sc.B 1975, Brown University; M.D. 1979 University of Cincinnati 

Alan Barry Zients, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral scient 
and of Pediatrics 
B.A. 1959, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1963, New York University 

Jeffrey Robert Zigun, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
B.S. 1980, Yale University; M.D. 1985, University of Connecticut 

Isaiah Morris Zimmerman, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 
Bebavioral Sciences 
BA. 1951, M.S.W. 1953, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1967, Catholic University of Americ? 

Lawrence C. Zinar, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebat ioral 
Sciences 
B.S., B.E.S. 1968, State University of New York at Stony Brook; M.D. 1975, George Washington | Jnivers 

John Zinner, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bebavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1958, Amherst College; M.D. 1963, Harvard University 

David M. Zwerdling, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav ioral 
Sciences and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1965, Harvard University; J.D. 1969, University of Chicago; M.D. 1975, Yale University 


Radiology 


Palma Feheruari Abraham, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
M.D. 1954, University of Budapest, Hungary 
Houtan Adib, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Radiology 
M.D. 1962, Tehran University he 
Robert Mayer Allman, Adjunct Professor of Radiology and Computer Medicine 
B.S. 1953, Dickinson College; M.D. 1957, Thomas Jefferson University 
Francis Bernard Atkins, Associate Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1968, Pratt Institute; M.S. 1971, Rutgers University; Ph.D. 1978, University of Chicago 
Gunter Josef Augustin, Clinical Professor of Radiology 
M.D. 1952, University of Heidelberg 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


Jesse Baumgold, Associate Research Professor of Radiology and of Pharmacology 
BA. 1971, Oberlin College; Ph.D. 1976, University of Rochester 
Frederick Thomas Borts, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
BA. 1971, Case Western Reserve University; M.D 1975, Georgetown University 
Eileen W. Bradley, Adjunct Professor of Radiology 
AB. 1966, Anna Maria College; M.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1971 Harvard University 
Joseph Francis Branda, Special Lecturer in Radiology 
BA. 1968, Seton Hall University; M.D. 1972, Georgetown University 
David Richard Buck, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 


BS. 1970. Oklahoma State University; M.D. 1974, University of Texas Southwestern Medical School at Dallas 


Dorothy Isabella Bulas, Assistant Professor of Radiology and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1979, Lehigh University; M.D. 1981 Medical College of Pennsylvania 

Priscilla Fay Butler, Assistant Professor of Radiology 
BS. 1974, Lowell Technological Institute; MS. 1976, University of Florida 

Kathleen Gordon Cantwell, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 

BA. 1967, University of Texas; M.D. 1975 Howard University 

Steven Charles Carabell, Associate Professor of Radiology (Radiation Oncology) 
AB. 1969, M.D. 1973, Harvard University 

Antoinette Castagnolo, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Radiology 


B.S. 1983, George Washington University 
Paul Louis Chandeysson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology (Nuclear 


Medicine) 

BS. 1958, Washington University; M.S. 1962 Stanford 1 
Peter L. Choyke, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Radiology 
MD. 1979, Thomas Jefferson University 


niversity; M.D. 1976, George Washington University 


B.S. 1976, Pennsylvania State University 
Michael Louis Cianci, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1968, University of Scranton 


Charles Michael Citrin, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
. BA 1966, Indiana University; M.D: 1970, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center | 
Toni Juanita Cranston, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Radiology 
BS. 1980, Towson State 1 niversity | 
David Jennings Curtis, Professor of Radiology 
AB. 1967, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1971, University of Colorado | 
Abraham Hillel Dachman, Professorial Lecturer in Radiology 
BA. 1974, MD. 1977, Yeshiva University 
David Oliver Davis, / rofessor of Radiology, of Neurology, and of Neurological 
Surgery 
BS 1954, University of Illinois; M.D. 1958, St. Louis University 
James Alan Deye, Adjunct Associate Professor of Radiology (Radiation Physics) 
BA. 1965. Thomas More College; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1970, Vanderbilt University 
Joseph Diggs, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
.. BSc. 1958, Cuttington College, Liberia; M.D. 1966 University of Geneva, Switzerland 
Thomas Stewart Dina, Associate Professor of Radiology (Diagnostic Radiology) 


BS. 1962, University of Notre Dame; B.S. in Med 1962, M.D. 1965, Northwestern University 


Bart L. Dolmatch, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Radiology 
BS. 1976, University of Michigan; M.D. 1983, Duke University 

John Leo Doppman, Clinical Professor of Radiology 

__ BA 1949, College of the Holy Cross; MD. 1953, Yale University 

Edward Martin Druy, Professor of Radiology 
BA. 1964, Brown University; M.D. 1968, Yale University 

Peter Spencer Dunner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology | 
BA 1966, MA. 1969, City University of New York, Queens College; M.D. 1976, New York Medical College 


Thomas Charles Fearon, Associate Professor of Radiology and of Pediatrics | 


AB. 1969, Catholic University of America; Ph.D 1975, University of Rochester 


Samuel H. Feaster, Clinical Instructor in Radiology | 

BS. 1977. MS. 1980, North Carolina State University; M.D. 1985, University of North Carolina | 
Charles Arthur Finder, Assistant Professorial Lecturer ín Radiology | 
s B.S. 1972, State University of New York at Stony Brook; M.D. 1975, Loyola University of Chicago | 
Elliot Keith Fishman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Radiology 


BS. 1973, M.D. 1977, University of Maryland 
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Charles Raymond Fitz, Professor of Radiology and of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1962, University of Michigan 
Brian Stephen Garra, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Radiology 
M.D. 1976, University of Washington 
Jerry William Gaskill, Adjunct Associate Professor of Radiology 
BA. 1963, Oberlin College; MA 1967, M.Phil. 1970, M.S.A. 1975, George Washington University 
Raymond Edward Gibson, Adjunct Associate Professor of Radiology 
BA. 1969, University of California, Santa Cruz; Ph.D. 1972, University of California, Santa Barbara 
Miriam S. Gitler, Assistant Research Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1981, Autonomous Metropolitan University, Mexico; Ph.D. 1987, University of Maryland 
Ronald Bernhard J. Glass, Assistant Professor of Radiology and of Pediatrics 
M.B., B.Ch. 1976, University of Witwatersrand, South Africa 
Leonard Mark Glassman, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1967, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1969, Thomas Jefferson University 
David John Goodenough, Professor of Radiology (Radiation Physics) 
BS. 1967, Ph.D. 1972, University of Chicago 
Kirsten Ann Hanson, Clinical Instructor in Radiology 
BA. 1975, Colorado Women's College; M.D. 1983, George Washington University 
Leonidas A. Harisiadis, Associate Professor of Radiology 
M.D. 1966, National University, Greece 
David Scott Hartman, Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.A. 1968, University of California, Santa Barbara; M.D. 1972, University of California, Los Angeles 
Lewis Kyle Hedges, Assistant Researcb Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1977, College of William and Mary; M.A. 1979, Ph.D. 1979, State University of New York 
Edith A Higginbotham, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1967, M.S. 1970, M.D. 1974, Howard University 
Michael Christopher Hill, Professor of Radiology 
M.B., B.Ch. 1970, University College, Dublin 
Diane K. Huntington, Assistant Professor of Radiology 
M.D. 1983, University of Texas 
Eugene Robert Jacobs, Associate Professor of Radiology 
BA. 1951, Syracuse University; M.D. 1955, State University of New York Upstate Medical Center 
Marcia C. Javitt, Associate Professor of Radiology 
B.A. 1976, Brandeis University; M.D. 1979, University of Pennsylvania 
Christy Seith John, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Radiology 
B.Sc. 1977, University of Meerut, India; M.Sc. 1979, University of Roorkee, India; Ph.D. 1987, University of 
Missouri 
Alan Seth Kaplan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Radiology 
A.B. 1958, Bates College; M.D. 1963, Dalhousie University; M.PH. 1970, University of North Carolina 
John Wesley Keyes, Jr., Adjunct Professor of Radiology 
M.D. 1965, University of Michigan 
Mark E. Klein, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Radiology 
B.S. 1972, Union College, New York; M.D. 1978, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 
Martin Stanley Kneller, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1963, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1967, State University of New York Downstate 
Medical Center 
Jack Martin Korsower, Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1962, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1966, Yeshiva University 
David C. Kushner, Professor of Radiology and of Pediatrics 
B.A. 1967, University of Minnesota; M.D. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 
Carol Lambert, Assistant Research Professor of Radiology 
BA 1972, New York University; Ph.D. 1986, Wesleyan University 
Ian Marshall Lande, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
D.CS. 1975, M.D. 1979, McGill University, Canada 
Sang Nam Lee, Adjunct Associate Professor of Radiology (Therapy) 
M.D. 1965, Catholic Medical College, Korea 
Craig Nathaniel Linden, Clinical Instructor in Radiology 
B.S. 1982, University of Virginia; M.D. 1986, Medical College of Virginia 
Edward Robert Lipsit, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
BA. 1971, Yeshiva University; M.D. 1975 Georgetown University 


INSTRUCTION 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF 


Michael James Lundsten, Assistant Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1974, MS. 1979, Illinois Institute of Technology 
Massoud Maid, Professor of Radiology and of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1960, University of Tehran, Iran 
Alexander Sasha Mark, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
BS. 1975, Lycee Eduard Branly, France; M.D. 1983 Saint Louis-Lariboisiere, France 
Bruce Michael Markle, Associate Professor of Radiology and of Pediatrics 
AB. 1970, Brown University; M.D. 1974, Yale University 
Daniel Davis Maxwell, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
BA 1963, M.D. 1968, Emory University 
John Gilmour McAfee, Professor of Radiology 
M.D. 1948, University of Toronto Canada 
Norman L. McElroy, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Radiology 
BA. 1972, MA. 1975, George Washington University 
Villiam James McGroartv, Clinical Instructor ín Radiology 
BA. 1981, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1985, New Jersey Medical School 
Lawrence M. McNiesh, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Radiology 
BS. 1971, University of California, Davis MD 1975, Georgetown University 
Barbara Hoeck Miller, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiolog) 
BA. 1974, Bryn Mawr College; M.D. 1978, George Washington University 
Miriam Katharine Miller, Adjunct Associate Professor of Radiolog) 
B.S. 1978, Manhattan College; M.A. 1985, Towson State University 


Anil K Narang, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 


D.O. 1980, University of Osteopathic Medicine 


BA. 1977, Catholic University of America 
Ronald Daniel Neumann, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology (Nuclear 
Medicine) 
BS. 1970, Carroll College; M.D. 1974, Yale University 
Alan B. Ney, Assistant Professor of Radiology and of Medicine 
BS. 1971. St. Lawrence University; M.D. 1975, George Washington University 
William Wells Olmsted, Professor of Radiology 
BA 1963, Williams College; M.D. 1968, University of Rochester MS. 1 
! Angeles 
Chang Hum Paik, Adjunct Professor of Radiology 


BS. 1963, Inha Institute of Technology, Korea; Ph.D. 1972, University of California, Santa Cruz 


Craig Philip Parker, Clinical Instructor in Radiolog) 
BA. 1977, Augustana College, South Dakota; M.D. 1983, Ohio State University 
Behram Pastakia, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
: M.D. 1969, All-India Institute of Medical Sciences d 
Christopher Erskine Pickwick, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Radiology 
BS. in B.A. 1965, Clark University; MBA. 1976, Sufit yk University 
Barry M. Potter, Professor of Radiology and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1963. City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D 1967, State University 
tate Medical Center 
Robert Sheridan Pyatt, Jr., Clinical Professor of Radiology 
BS. 1971, 1 niversity of Massachusetts, M.D. 1975, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 
Jay A Rachlin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Radiology 
BS. 1971, MS. 1972, University ‘of Miami 


Richard Charney Reba, Professor of Radiology (Nuclear Medicine) and of Medicine 


972, University of California, Los 


" M.D. 1957, University of Maryland 
a $ - » x ^ J 
Kenneth Scott Rholl, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Radiology 


ersity of Minnesota 


BA 1976, Gustavus Ade uphus College; M.D. 1982, Univ 
"elfrey I, Rich, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 

BA. 1970. Case Western Reserve University; M.D. 1974, State University of New York Downstate Medical 
" Center 
Michael Bruce Robins, Clinical Instructor in Radiolog) 

BA. 1977 State University of New York at Binghamton; M D. 1983, Loyola University of Chicagc 
S. TY : p 

David Rockoff, Professor of Radiology 

AB. 1951, Svracuse University; M.D. 1955, Albany Medical College of Union University 


of Pennsylvania 


of New York Downs 


MS. 1961, University 
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Charles Clanton Rogers, Professor of Radiology (Radiation Therapy) and of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BA. 1956, Maryville College (Tennessee); M.D. 1960, University of Arkansas 
Melissa Leonor Rosado-de-Christenson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
BA. 1976, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1980, Uniformed Services University of Health Sciences 
Marvin Rosenstein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology (Radiation Physics) 
B.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1971, University of Maryland; M.S. 1966, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Bruce Edward Rubin, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1964, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1968, Columbia University 
Waclaw Janusz Rzeszotarski, Adjunct Professor Radiology 
M.S. 1959, Gdansk Institute of Technology, Poland; Ph.D. 1964, Polish Academy of Sciences 
Howard Alan Sachs, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Radiology 
BA. 1976, Duke University; M.D. 1980, University of South Florida 
Leora B. Sachs, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
BA. 1972, Barnard College; M.D. 1976, Yeshiva University 
Helen Sue Schneider, Clinical Instructor in Radiology 
BA. 1981, M.D. 1985, University of Maryland 
Frederick Joseph Schwab, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
BA. 1976, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1981, Pennsylvania State University 
Kenneth Neal Scott, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1963, Hampden-Sydney College; M.D. 1968, University of Virginia 
John L. Sherman, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1972, North Dakota State University; M.D. 1976, Tufts University 
Eugene David Silverman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
BA 1970, MD. 1973, George Washington University 
Ravinder Singh, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology (Nuclear Medicine) 
MB., B.S. 1971, Delhi University, India 
Carlos Jesus Sivit, Assistant Professor of Radiology and of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1977, George Washington University; M.D. 1981, University of Virginia 
James G. Smirniotopoulos, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Radiology 
B.S. 1972, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.D. 1976, Georgetown University 
James Joseph Smith, Clinical Professor of Radiology 
BA. 1932, Catholic University of America; M.D. 1940, Yale University 
Gary Scott Staples, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1962, Baldwin-Wallace College; M.D. 1966, Ohio State University 
Andrew Leon Tievsky, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology (Neuroradiology) 


BA. 1970, University of Rochester; M.D. 1974, George Washington University 
Arina Van Breda, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology (Diagnostic Radiology) 
A.B. 1974, M.D. 1976, Boston University 


Vijay Mohan Varma, Professor of Radiology 
M.B., B.S. 1958, Osmania University, India; M.D. 1963, All India Institute of Medical Sciences 
Frank Vieras, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1968, M.D. 1972, University of Puerto Rico 
Kaethe Wechsler-Jentzsch, Associate Professor of Radiology 
M.D. 1964, Free University of Berlin, Germany 
William Dean Wehunt, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1968, Mercer University; M.D. 1972, Vanderbilt University 
Lowell B. Weiner, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Radiology 
B.S. 1964, University of Maryland; D.D.S. 1968, Howard University 
Michael Aron Weiss, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.A. 1966, University of Rochester; M.D. 1970, New York University 
Barry Ward Wessels, Associate Professor of Radiology (Radiation Oncology) 
B.S. 1969, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1975, University of Notre Dame 
James Willi Woods, Research Professor of Radiology 
AB, 1949, Ph.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
Ellen Davis Yorke, Associate Professor of Radiology 
A.B. 1962, Barnard College; M.A. 1963, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1967, University of Maryland 


Robert K. Zeman, Professorial Lecturer in Radiology 
BS. 1972, MD 


1976, Northwestern University 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


Surgery 


Benjamin Larry Aaron, Professor of Surger) 
BA. 1954, University of Miss yuri MD. 1958 University of Texas at Galveston 
Mark Vincent Alexander, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Otolaryngology) and in 
Pediatrics 
BS. 1970, Hillsdale College; M.D. 1973, Howard University 
Katherine Louise Alley, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surger) 
BA. 1970, University of Arkansas M.D. 1974, George Washington University 
Ralph Walter Alman, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Oral Surgery) 
BS. 1974, Stonehill College DDS. 1978, Georgetown University 
Elliott Joel Alpher, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery (Dentistry) 
BS. 1961, University of Maryland; D.D.S. 1965, Georgetown University 
David Alyono, Assistant Professor of Surgery 
BS. 1974, MS. 1974, Emory University; M.D. 1978, Duke University; Ph.D. 1987, University of Minnesota 
William Louis Amoroso, Jr., Special Lecturer in Surgery 
" M.D. 1945, George Washington University 
Kathryn Duncan Anderson, Professor of Surger) and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1961, MA. 1964, Cambridge University; M.D. 1964, Harvard University 
Michael Richard Antopol, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
AB. 1962, Johns Hopkins University; M.S. 1963, New York University; M.D. 1969, New York Medical College 
Nicholas Michael Azzato, Clinical Instructor in Surger) 
BS. 1945, M.D. 1947, University of Chicago 
Norman Lee Barr, Jr., Clinical Professor of Surger) (Otolaryngology) and of Healtb | 
Care Sciences 
BA. 1959. Princeton University; M.D. 1965, Georgetown University 
Barbara Lee Bass, Assistant Professor of Surgery 
BS. 1975. Tufts University; M.D. 1979, University of Virginia 
Bradley Holmes Bennett, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
- BS. 1973, Tufts University; M.D. 1977, Georgetown University 
Villie Clifton Blair, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
BS. 1969, Mississippi Valley State University MS 1971 University of Illinois; M.D. 1974, Rush University 
Joseph Bloom, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
AB. 1949, Brown University; M.D. 1954, George Washington University 
Robert Joel Bobys, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery (C 9tolaryngology) | 
MD. 1963, Gec get ywn University | 
Villiam R. Bond, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) and 
Of Pediatrics 
BS. 1969, Upsala College; M.D. 1973, St Louis University 
lawrence Thompson Bowles, Professor of Surger) and Walter A. Bloedorn 
Professor of Administrative Medicine 
BA 1953, M.D. 1957, Duke University; M.S. 1964 Ph.D. 1971, New York University 
Michael John Boyajian, Assistant Professor of Surgery and of Pediatrics 
. BA. 1972, Wesleyan University; M.D. 1976, New York University 
Frederick Bertram Brandt, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
BS. 1942, M.D. 1943, University of Maryland 
lra N Brecher, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
BS. 1959 Long Island University, C.W. Post Center M.D. 1963, Howard University 
Bruce Don Burtoff. Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) 
: BA. 1970, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1974, George Washington University | 
Nelson Avard Burton, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
BS. 1972, M.D. 1975, University of Utah 
Jules Isaac Cahan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
a _BS 1949, M.D. 1953, George Washington l niversity 
Clive Orville Callender, Clinical Professor of Surger) 
. AB. 1959, City University of New York, Hunter College; M.D. 1963, Meharry Medical College 
Felizardo Sagmaquen Camilon, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Otolaryngology) 
M.D. 1980, University of Hawaii 
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Jerome Wolf Canter, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
M.D. 1955, George Washington University 
Max Harry Cohen, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
AB. 1961, Columbia University; M.D. 1965, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1970, George Washington University 
Richard Louis Cohen, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
B.S. 1951, Emory University; M.D. 1955, New York Medical College 
Paul Joseph Corso, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
BA 1966, M.D. 1969, George Washington University 
Patrick Anthony Coyne, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Otolaryngology) and in 
Pediatrics 
BA. 1962, Josephinum College; M.D. 1971, Hahnemann Medical College 
Jane M. Daly, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
BS. 1977, University of Delaware; D.D.S. 1984, University of Maryland 
Franklin John De Russo, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1956, Juniata College; M.D. 1960, Hahnemann University 
Leonard L. Deitz, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
BA. 1946, University of North Carolina; M.D. 1950, University of Maryland 
Ralph George DePalma, Lewis Saltz Professor of Surgery 
BA. 1953, Columbia University; M.D. 1956, New York University 
Ellen Sue Deutsch, Clinical Instructor in Surgery and in Pediatrics 
BA. 1975, Goddard University; M.D. 1984, University of Maryland 
John Alan Dowling, Special Lecturer in Surgery 
AB. 1955, M.D. 1959, Harvard University 
Fred Hayden Edwards, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1969, U.S. Military Academy; M.S. 1974, Georgia Institute of Technology; M.D. 1979, University of 
Kentucky 


Martin Raymond Eichelberger, Professor of Surgery and of Pediatrics 
AB. 1967, Princeton University; M.D. 1971, Hahnemann Medical College 
John S. Eng, Special Lecturer in Surgery 
BS. 1964, Iona College; M.D. 1968, Georgetown University 
Stephen Epstein, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) 
BA. 1960, New York University; M.D. 1964, University of Health Sciences/Chicago Medical School 
David Nathaniel Fox Fairbanks, Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) 
B.S. 1960, M.D. 1963, University of Utah 
Samir Majid Fakhry, Assistant Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1977, M.D. 1981, American University of Beirut, Lebanon h 
Bruce Allen Feldman, Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) and of Healt 
Care Sciences 
AB. 1962, B.Med.Sci. 1963, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1965, Harvard University 
Douglas Edward Feldman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology 
and of Health Care Sciences 
AB. 1970, B.M.S. 1971, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1973, Harvard University 
Irvin Feldman, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
BA. 1930, M.D. 1933, George Washington University - 
Max J. Fischer, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) and of 
Pediatrics 
MD. 1946, Georgetown University 
Richard Leroy Flax, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1962, M.D. 1966, University of Maryland à ; , 
David Elliot Fleischer, Lecturer in Surgery 
B.S. 1966, Washington and Lee University; M.D. 1970, Vanderbilt University 
Bennett Frank Frankel, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery (Oral Surgery) 
D.M.D. 1967, University of Pennsylvania A à A 
Roger Jay Friedman, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
BA 1974, Washington University; M.D. 1978, George Washington University 
Philip Joseph Galipeau, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Oral Surgery) 
B.S. 1968, Stone Hill College; D.D.S. 1971, Georgetown University 
Victor Franco Garcia, Asociate Professor of Surgery and of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1968, U.S. Military Academy; M.D. 1974, University of Pennsylvania 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


Glenn William Geelhoed Professor of Surgery 
AB. 1964, B.S. 1965, Calvin College; M.D. 1968, University of Michigan 
Joseph Martin Giordano, Professor of Surgery 
BA 1963, Georgetown University; M.D. 1967, Thomas Jefferson University 
Jeffrey Michael Gitelman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery (Oral Surgery) 
D.D.S. 1971, Howard University 
Robert Lawrence Goldman, Special Lecturer in Surgery 
BA. 1968, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1972, George Washington University 
Luther Wilson Gray, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
. AB. 1961, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1966, George Washington University 
George Louis Grillon, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery ( Oral Surgery) 
. BS. 1976. University of Massachusetts; D.M.D. 1980 University of Pennsylvania 
Kenneth Martin Grundfast, Associate Professor of Surgery and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1965, Johns He ypkins University; M.D. 1969, State University of New York Upstate Medical Center 
Philip Conte Guzzetta, Associate Professor of Surgery and of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1968, Marquette University; M.D, 1972 “Medical College of Wisconsin 
Ewald Joseph Hager, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) and 
Of Pediatrics 
. MD. 1959, University of Vienna, Austria 
Ernest Dalton Hanowell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surger) 
BS. 1969, University of California, Davis; M.D. 1973, George Washington University 
Jane Le Ngo Hanscom, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
BA. 1967, University of Maine; M.D. 1971, George Washington University 
John Watson Harmon, Professor of Surgery) 
BA 1965 Harvard University; M.D. 1969, Columbia University 
Jeffrey N. Hausfeld, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
BS. 1974. City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1978, Yale University 
Horace Fuller Henriques III, Assistant Professor of Surgery 
z BA. 1977, Howard University, M.D. 1982, University of Cincinnati 
William Randolph Hix, Professor of Surgery 
, BA 1958, M.D. 1960, George Washington University 
Sheldon He len, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Periodontics) 
E DDS. 1955. University of Maryland; M.PH. 1962, Columbia University 
Steven Blair Hc »pping, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) 
BA. 1971, Brown University; M.D. 1975, University of Cincinnati 
John Evans Hutton, Jr., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
BA. 1953, Wesleyan University; M.D. 1963, George Washington University 
Daniel Isaacson, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Otolaryngology) 
: BA. 1955, University of New Mexico; M.D. 1964 University of Innsbruck, Austria 
Norman Harry Isaacson, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
ES 1941, MD. 1944, New York University y t r 
rshall Lewis Jacobs, Associate Professor of Surgery and of Pediatrics 
I BS 1972, Yale University; M.D. 1976, Harvard University 
‘win Sidney Jaffee, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery ( Otolaryngology) 
\ BA. 1952. New York University; M.D. 1956, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 
Marion Harvey Jordan, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
E ne West Georgia ( ollege M.D. 1969, Medical College of Georgia 
4s Tshisuaka Kanda, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
BA. 1966, University of California, Los Angeles; M.D. 1970, George Washington University 
aid A. Karmi, Professor of Urology and of Surgery 
St we 1960, M.D 1964 Americ an University of Beirut, Leban n 
*phen Robert Kay, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Plastic) 
AB. 1975, M.D. 1978, Cornell University 
John Mark Keshishian, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Cos 1950, George Washington University 
Jum Khan, Assistant Professor of Surgery 
lant! B.S. 1973, University of Karachi Pakistan HU 
€y Marc Knoll, C/inical Professor of Surgery 
BS. 1964 University of Pittsburgt MD 1968, University of Health Sciences/Chicago Medical School 
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Marvin L. Kolkin, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
M.D. 1947, New York Medical College 
Thomas Leo Koury, Special Lecturer in Surgery 
D.D.S. 1948, M.D. 1952, Temple University 
Louis Kozloff, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
BA. 1965, M.D. 1969, University of Pennsy lvania : 
Morris Edward Krucoff, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) 
B.S. 1937, M.D. 1942, George Washington University 
Ronald Dale Kurstin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1967, Tulane University; M.D. 1971, George Washington University 
Barry Jay Levin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
BA 1966, M.D. 1970, Emory University : K 
Clarence C. Lindquist, Adjunct Instructor in Surgery (Oral Surgery) 
AB. 1966, Catholic University of America; D.D.S. 1970, Georgetown University 
Robert Morris Ludewig, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
BA. 1962, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.D. 1966, George Washington University 
Steven Daniel Macht, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1966, D.D.S. 1969, University of Maryland; M.D. 1972, George Washington University 
Csaba Ladislo Magassy, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery (Plastic Surgery) 
B.S. 1958, M.D. 1962, Creighton University 
William Yale Marcus, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
AB. 1949, MD. 1954, Temple University 
James Jerry McFarland, Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) and of 
Pediatrics 
B.S. 1935, Cumberland College of Tennessee; M.D. 1938, University of Tennessee 
Mary Helena McGrath, Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1966, College of New Rochelle; M.D. 1970, St. Louis University 
Frank Murray Midgley, Professor of Surgery and of Pediatrics 
A.B. 1961, Princeton University; M.D. 1965, Albany Medical College of Union University 
George Francis Miller, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) 
MD. 1958, George Washington University 
Ira Miller, Special Lecturer in Surgery 
BA. 1951, Columbia University; M.D. 1956, University of Buffalo 
Mitchell Mills, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
AB. 1952, Princeton University; M.D. 1956, Cornell University 1 
Gregory John Milmoe, Assistant Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) and of 
Pediatrics 
B.S. 1969, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1973, University of Chicago 
Barry Modlin, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Otolaryngology) 
B.S. 1958, M.S. 1959, M.D. 1963, George Washington University 
Nemesio Ely Morales, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
M.D. 1959, University of St. Thomas, Philippines 
Samir Rizk Neimat, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
PN.S. 1954, M.B., B.Ch. 1960, Cairo University, Egypt; M.S. 1972, Tufts University 
Kurt Douglas Newman, Assistant Professor of Surgery and of Pediatrics 
B.A. 1973, University of North Carolina; M.D. 1978, Duke University 
Norman A. Odyniec, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1959, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1963, Georgetown University 
Roger J. Oldham, Special Lecturer in Surgery 
B.S. 1965, Ball State University; M.D. 1969, University of Indiana 
Michael Joseph Olding, Associate Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1972, University of Dayton; M.D. 1980, University of Kentucky 
Eric Alfred Oristian, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1974, Duke University; M.D. 1978, Georgetown University 
Bruce Andrew Orkin, Assistant Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1977, University of Wisconsin; M.D. 1981, University of Minnesota 
Russel Smith Page, Jr., Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) 
AB. 1936, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1940, University of Vermont 
A. Mathew Philip, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
MB., B.S. 1959, University of Kerala, India; FRCS. 1966, Royal College of Surgeons Edinburgh 
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Daniel Powers, Special Lecturer in Surger) 
AB. 1952, Syracuse University; M.D. 1956, Boston University 
Babulal Pragani, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
M.B., B.S. 1957, Bombay University, India 
Gordon Wesley Price, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Plastic Surgery) 
BA. 1972. University of North Carolina; M.D. 1977, Wake Forest University 
Jerold Joseph Principato, Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) 
MD. 1965, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 
Stephen D. Protos, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
MD. 1951, Wagner College; MA 1951, Ph.D. 1953, M.D. 1957, George Washington University 
Robert Earl Pumphrey, Jr., Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) 
BS. 1955, Denison University; M.D. 1959, Ohio State University 
Anjum G Qazi, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
MBBS. 1970, King Edward Medical School, Pakistan 
Judson Graves Randolph, Professor of Surgery and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1950, M.D. 1953, Vanderbilt University 
William Mitchell Reid, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
AB. 1952, New York 1 niversity MD. 1956, Cornell University Medical College 


Jorge Horacio Reisin, Clinical Instructor in Surgery | 
BA 1954, Colegio Nacional Mariano Moreno, Argentina; M.D 1962, Buenos Aires School of Medicine, 
Argentina 


Steven Aaron Rosenberg, Professor of Surger) 
BA. 1960, M.D. 1963, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1968, Harvard University 
David Stephen Ross, Clinical Instructor in Surger) 
AB. 1968, University of Rochester; D.D.S. 1972, New York University 
homas Juan Rostas, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
MD. 1968, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Garry Dennis Ruben, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
BS. 1973, Tufts University; M.D. 1977, University of Maryland 
Joseph Aziz Sabri, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) 
à BA 1941, M.D. 1946, American University of Beirut, Lebanon 
Giulio Italo Scarzella, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
MD. 1960, Ain Shams University Egypt 
Joseph Francis Schanno, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
BS 1945, M.D. 1954, Georgetown University; M.S. 1950, Fordham University 
Heinz Hanns Eduard Scheidemandel, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
(Otolaryngology) and of Health Care Sciences 
^ MD. 1955, University of Erlangen, Germany 
Richard M. Schisgall, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
: AB. 1953. Princeton University; M.D. 1957, New York University : 
Simeon Baruch Schreiber, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) 
and of Health Care Sciences 
M BA. 1969, M.D. 1973, Yeshiva University 
Maxine Ann Schurter, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
A B. 1944, Pomona College; M.D. 1951, George Washington University 
Jeffrey E. Sell, Assistant Professor of Surgery and of Pediatrics 
BS. 1976 Yale University; M.D 1980, Harvard University 
*ul Edgar Shorb, Jr., Professor of Surgery 
AB. 1951, Williams College; M.D. 1955, Johns Hopkins University 
Anton Nicholas Sidawy, Assistant Professor of Surgery 
MD. 1977 Aleppo University, Syria 
Obert Stanley Siegel, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Oral Surgery) 
. BS. 1958, D.D.S. 1961, University of Maryland 
Arlos Alber to Silva, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
BS 1956. University of Puerto Rico; M.D. 1960, George Washington University 
Allen Small, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) 
i BA. 1962, ¢ olumbia University; M.D. 1966, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 
^€ Elton Smith, Professor of Surgery 
BS. 1959 University of Calif xnia Berkeley; M.D. 1962, University of California, San Francisco 
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Susan Deborah Stein, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
BA 1972, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.D. 1962, Medical College of Pennsylvania 
Michael Daniel Sulkin, Special Lecturer in Surgery 
AB. 1961, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1966, Boston University 
Ira Roy Tannebaum, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1966, Pennsylvania State University; M.D 1968, Thomas Jefferson University 
Bahman Teimourian, Special Lecturer in Surgery 
B.S. 1954, Bethany College; M.D. 1958, George Washington University 
Bernard Scott Teunis, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery (Plastic Surgery) 
BA. 1958, M.D. 1962, University of Virginia 
James Richard Thistlethwaite, Clinical Professor of Surgery) 
B.S. 1943, University of Richmond; M.D. 1947 Duke l niversity 
Lenardo Danny Thompson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
BA. 1975, University of South Florida; M.D. 1979, University of Florida 
Harold Stanley Tidler, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
M.D. 1949, George Washington University 
Martin B. Trotsky, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1953, M.D. 1956, Wayne State University 
Hugh Henry Trout III, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1963, Washington and Lee University; M.D. 1967, Duke University 
Neofytos Theodore Tsangaris, Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1952, Duke University; M.D. 1956, George Washington University 
Robin Marianne Ulanow, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
AB. 1974, Smith College; M.D. 1978, University of Maryland at Baltimore 
Reza Vaghei, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
M.D. 1958, University of Tehran, Iran ` i i - 
Blair McWhorter Webb, Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) and of 
Pediatrics 
B.S. 1951, Hampden-Sydney College; M.D. 1955, University of Virginia 
Michael H. Weber, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 


BA. 1975, City University of New York, Queens College; D.D.S. 1979, State University of New York at 
Juffalo 


Jon Charles White, Assistant Professor of Surgery 

B.S. 1974, Yale University; M.D. 1980, Dartmouth College 

Arthur Joseph Wilets, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

3A. 1943, M.D. 1946, University of Wisconsin 

Shawna C. Willey, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 

B.S. 1978, lowa State University; M.D. 1982, University of Iowa 

William Rosser Wilson, Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) 

3.4. 1960, Yale University; M.D. 1964, Columbia University 

Henry M. Wise, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
B.S. 1950, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1954, University of Pennsylvania 

Rostik Zajtchuk, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1960, M.D. 1963, University of Chicago 

George Habib Zalzal, Assistant Professor of Surgery and of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1975, M.D. 1979, American University of Beirut, Lebanon 

Paul Zamick, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery (Plastic Surgery) 
BA. 1952, University of Manitoba, Canada; M.D. 1958, Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland 


Urology 


Edward Gerald Abramson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.A. 1962, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1967, University of Virginia 

Amer Zeki Al-Juburi, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 
M.B., Ch.B. 1968, Baghdad University; M.Sc. 1985, University of Rochester 

Joel Barry Alperstein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.S. 1961, M.D. 1967, University of Maryland 

John Matthew Archer, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
B.S. 1975, University of Maryland; M.D. 1979, Georgetown University 

William Landon Banfield, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 
AB. 1954, Princeton University; M.D. 1958, George Washington University 
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Michael Edgar Beall, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
BA. 1968, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.D. 1972, George Washington University 
A. Barry Belman, Professor of Urology and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1960, University of Arizona; M.D. 1964, M.S. 1969, Northwestern University 
Myron Paul Berger, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.S. 1960, M.D. 1964, Georgetown University 
Robert Martin Berger, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
BA. 1972. State University of New York at Binghamton; M.D. 1976, State University of New York Upstate 
Medical Center 
Harold Eugene Bondy, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
BS 965, Fairmont State College; M.D. 1969, West Virginia University 
Alfred Sands Buck, Clinical Professor of Urology 
AB. 1958, Haverford College; M.D^1962, Cornell University 
Merrill Jay Cohen, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
BA. 1962. University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1966, Thomas Jefferson University 
Mitchell Edson, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 
BS. 1949, U.S. Merchant Marine Academy; M.A 1952, Columbia University; M.D 1956, Yale University 
frederick John Frensilli, Clinical Professor of Urology 
AB. 1957 College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1961, Georgetown University 
Villiam Lloyd Glover, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 
BS. 1962, M.D. 1965, University of Tennessee 
Peter Leonard Gross, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 
BS. 1963, Hobart and William Smith Colleges; M.D. 1968, New York University 
Jeffrey Milton Haskins, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
BS. 1975, Howard University; M.D. 1979, George Washington University 
Frederick Barrie Hendricks, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
AB. 1958, DePauw University; M.D. 1962, Johns Hopkins University 
William Dabney Jarman, Clinical Professor of Urology 
. BS. 1927 Hampden Sydney College; M.D. 1932, University of Virginia 
Said A. Karmi, Professor of Urology and of Surgery 
BS. 1960, M.D. 1964, American University of Beirut, Lebanon 
Salman Owais Kazmi, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
BS. 1961, University of Karachi, Pakistan; M.B., B.S 1967 University of Dacca, Bangladesh 
John c Kenealy, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 
AB. 1948, Sy racuse University; M.D. 1952, State University of New York Upstate Medical Center 
Hans Joachim Klapproth, Clinical Professor of Urology 
MD. 1951, University of Hamburg, Germany 
Arnold Martin Kwart, Clinical Professor of Urology 
BS, 1964, University of Florida; M.D. 1968, Duke University 
Alfred Lec nard Lapin, Assistant Clinical Professor of L 'rology 
BA. 1955. New York University; M.D. 1959, University of Health Sciences/Chicago Medical School 
J Martin Lebowitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of l 'rology 
BA 1960, M.D. 1963, Northwestern University 
arlow St. Clair Lynch, Assistant Clinical Professor of 1 'rology 


BSc. 1973 City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1977, State University of New York at Buffalo 


Michael John Manyak, Assistant Professor of Urology 
, BA 1973, 1 niversitv of Notre Dame; M.D. 1979, University of the East, Philippines 
Frank Samuel Melograna, Assistant Clinical Professor of 1 rology 
| MD. 1957 Temple University 
larry Charles Miller, Jr., Professor of Urology 
BA 1950, Amherst ( ollege M.D. 1954, Yale University 
Ani B Mukherjee, Adjunct Professor of Urology 
MS. 1964, Ph.D. 1966, University of Utah; M.D. 1975, State University of New York at Buffalo 
“toy M, Nyberg, Clinical Professor of Urology 
. Ph.D. 1972, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.D. 1976, University of Massachusetts 
Michael Howard Phillips, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
, BA 1973 Washington University; M.D. 1979, University of Colorado 
tederick Turner Reuter, Clinical Professor of Urology 
MD. 1944, Ge xge Washington University 
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Chalon Rodriguez, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 
M.D. 1943, Havana University, Cuba 
Harry Guilford Rushton, Jr., Associate Professor of Urology and of Pediatrics 
BA. 1974, Clemson University; M.D. 1978, Medical University of South Carolina 
Hernando Salcedo, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
BS. 1955, University College, Colombia; M.D. 1962, Javeriana University, Colombia 
David Taylor Schwartz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
BA. 1959, Harvard University; M.D. 1963, Columbia University 
Stephen WJ. Seager, Adjunct Professor of Urology 
BA 1964, MV.B. 1966, MA. 1968, Trinity College, Ireland 
David Murray Seitzman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
BA. 1951, M.D. 1954, Vanderbilt University 
Hrant Samuel Semerjian, Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.S. 1962, M.D. 1965, American University of Beirut, Lebanon 
Parvez Ilyas Shah, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
M.B., B.S. 1960, Dow Medical College, Pakistan 
Irwin Shuman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.S. 1955, George Washington University; M.D. 1959, Georgetown University 
Edgar Henry Soifer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.A. 1953, Washington and Jefferson College; M.D. 1957, New York University 
Mohan Verghese, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
MB., B.S. 1976, University of Delhi, India 
Robert Edward Ware, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
M.D. 1953, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University 
Stephan Lionel Werner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.A. 1960, Clark University; M.D. 1960, Yeshiva University 
Arnold J. Willis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
BA. 1970, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1974, Thomas Jefferson University 
Ira Sanders Young, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
AB. 1955, Lafayette College; M.D. 1959, George Washington University 
George Wei-Kung Yu, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.A. 1969, Macalester College; M.D. 1973, Tufts University 


Index 


Abbreviations, key to, 70 
Academic performance, evaluation of, 
25 
Academic progress, satisfactory, M.D 
program, 37 
Academic status (accreditation) of the 
University, 6 
Administration, officers of 
Of the University, 8 
Of the Medical Center, 9 
Admissic n 
To M.D. program, 20 
To M.PH. program, 42 
To the M.S.H.S. program, 49 
To undergraduate programs, 52 
See also program concerned 
Advanced standing, 21, 54 
See also program concerned 
Alumni associations, 18 
Anatomy. 7] 
Anesthesiology, 72 
Associate in Science degree programs, 
59 
Auditing, 47, 57 
Awards, for M.D. students, 39 


Bachelor of Science degree programs, 
63 

Bachelor of Science in Health Science 
degree programs, 62 

Balance sheet, 58 

Biochemistry and molecular biology, 73 


Certificate programs, 68 

“anges in program of study, 47, 49, 57 
“nical sciences, see Interdisciplinary 

j COurses 

“mmittees, 18 

Computer medicine, 73 

ntinuous enrollment, 47, 58 


Ourse ab, 
“urse numbers, explanation of, 70 
Tedit. 47. 57 


Dean's list, 56 
*rmatology, 74 
shonesty, academic, 32 
'Smissal from the University, 10 
See also program concerned 


Oc j 
ctor of Medicine degree program 
Admission, 20 


Joint degree programs, 22 


Program of study, 22 
Regulations, 25 
Drugs, University policy on, 11 


Emergency medical services program, 
63 

Emergency medicine, 74 

Equal opportunity, University policy 
on, 0 


Facilities, 16 
Faculty and staff of instruction, 105 
Fees and financial regulations, 11 
Financial aid 

For M.D. students, 37 

For M.PH. students, 48 

For undergraduates, 59 


Graduation requirements, see 
Regulations for program 
concerned 


Health care sciences, 77 

Health sciences, undergraduate 
programs in, 52 

Health service, student, 15 

Honor societies, 41, 48, 59 

Honors, 22, 59 

Housing and residence life, 15 


Insurance, health and accident, 15 
Interdisciplinary courses, 85 
Irregular progress, 28 


Leave of absence, see Regulations for 
program concerned 

Libraries, 11, 16 

Loan funds, see Financial aid for 
program concerned 


Master of Public Health degree 
program, 42 
Master of Science in Health Sciences 
degree program, 49 
Medical laboratory technique program, 
60 
Medical technology 
Degree program, 64 
Certificate program, 68 
Medicine, 86 
Microbiology and immunology, 88 


INDEX 


Neurological surgery, 89 
Neurology, 89 
Nondegree students, see Unclassified 
students 
Nuclear medicine technology 
Degree program, 60 
Certificate program, 68 
Nurse practitioner certificate program, 
50 


Nursing anesthesia program, 49 


Obstetrics and gynecology, 89 
Ophthalmology, 90 
Orthopaedic surgery, 90 


Pathok gv, 90 
Pediatrics, 92 
Pharmacology, 93 
Physician assistant 
Degree program, 65 
Certificate program, 44 
Phvsiok gy, 95 
Prehospital clinical medicine program, 
61 
Probation, 44, 49, 57 
Professional comportment, evaluation 
ot, 29 
Programs, right to make changes in, 11 
Property responsibility, 11 
Psychiatry and behavioral sciences, 96 
Public health, 97 


Radiation therapy technology 
Degree program, 62 
Certificate program, 68 

Radiological sciences and administration 

program, 67 
Radiologic technology program, 62 


Radiology, 100 


A 


Readmission, 46, 5 

Refunds, 14 

Regulations, 10 
Financial, 11 
For M.D. students, 25 
For M.P.H 
For undergraduates, 56 

Residence requirements, see program 


students, 46 


concerned 


Rules, right to change, 11 


Scholarship requirements, see program 
concerned 

Scholarships, see Financial aid for 
program concerned 

Student life, 15 

Student information, release of, 10 

Surgery, 103 

Suspension, 45, 57 


Transcripts, 58 

Transfer credit, 43, 49, 54 
Transfer within the University, 57 
Trustees, board of, 6 

Tuition and other fees, 11 


Unclassified students, 46, 48, 54 
Undergraduate programs, 52 
Urology, 104 

Veterans benefits, see Financial aid fof 
program concerned 


Withdrawal, 14 
See also Regulations for program 
concerned 


Degrees Offered by The George Washington University 


Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences Bachelor of Arts 
(BA.). Bachelor of Music (B.Mus.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Master of Arts (M.A.), 
Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Forensic Sciences (M.F.S.), Master of Science 
(M.S.). Master of Science in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S.), Master of Philosophy 
(M.Phil.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences: Associate in science (A.S.), Bachelor of 
Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Health Science (B.S. in H.S.), Master of Public 
Health (M.PH.), Master of Science in Health Sciences (M.S. in H.S.), and Doctor of 
Medicine (M.D.) 


National Law Center: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), and Doctor of 
Juridical Science (SJ.D.) 


School of Engineering and Applied Science: Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineer- 

Ing) (B.S.[C.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Computer Engineering) ( BS. [C.Eng.]), Bach- 

elor of Science (Computer Science) (B.S [C.S.]), Bachelor of Science (Electrical 
Ngineering) (B.S[E.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) 

(BS[M E. ]), Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis and Engineering) ( B.S[S.A.&E. |), 

Master of Engineering Management (M.E.M.), Master of Science (M.S.), Engineer 
ngr.), Applied Scientist (App.Sc.), and Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) 


School of Education and Human Development Bachelor of Arts in Education and 
uman Development (B.A. in Ed.&H D.), Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics 
and Leisure Studies (BS. in H.KL.S.), Master of Arts in Education and Human 
Development (M.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Master of Arts in Teaching ( M.A.T.), Master of 
ducation (M.Ed.), Education Specialist (Ed.S.), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


School of Business and Public Management: Bachelor of Accountancy (B.Accy.), 
Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), Master of Accountancy (M.Accy.), 
Master of Association Management (M.A.M.), Master of Business Administration 
MBA), Master of Health Services Administration (M.H.S.A.), Master of Public 
Administration (M.PA.), Master of Science in Information Systems Technology (M.S 
- LS.T.), Master of Taxation (M.T.), Specialist in Health Services Administration 
Spec. in H.S.A.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


OP" School of International Affairs: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) and Master of Arts 
WLA.) 
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32. Samson Hall 

33. Smith Center 

34. Staughton Hall 

35. Stockton Hall 
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38. Student Health Service 
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The Academic Calendar 1992-1993 


1992 Fall Semester 


August 19—21 
August 24 
September 4 
September 7 
September 11 
October 1 
October 9 
November 26—27 
December 1 
December 2 


December 3—4 
December 7—18 


Fall orientation and registration for new students 
Classes begin 

Last day of Drop/Add 

Labor Day (holiday) 

Deadline for Credit/No Credit option 

Application for February graduation due 

S.D. dissertations of candidates for February graduation 
due 

Thanksgiving holiday P 
Constructive Thursday (makeup for Thanksgiving holiday) 
Constructive Friday (makeup for Thanksgiving holiday) 
Last day of fall semester classes 

LL.M. theses of candidates for February graduation due 
Reading period 

Examination period 


1993 Spring Semester 


January 11 
January 18 
January 20 
January 22 
January 25 
January 29 
February 1 
February 14 
February 15 
March 12 
March 22 
April 27 


April 28 
April 29-30 


May 3-18 
May 30 


Classes begin 

Martin Luther King, Jr., Day (holiday) 

Inauguration Day (holiday) 

Last day of Drop/Add 

SJ.D. dissertations of candidates for May graduation due 
Deadline for Credit/No Credit option 

Application for May graduation due 

Winter Commencement 

George Washington's birthday observed (holiday) 
Spring recess begins after last class 

Classes resume 

Constructive Monday (makeup for Martin Luther King; It 
Day) 

Last day of spring semester classes 

LL.M. theses of candidates for May graduation due 
Reading period 

Examination period 

Commencement 


The National Law Center 
History 


The Law Center, the oldest law school in the District of Columbia, was established in 
865 with a formal program of two years of study. This was largely through the 
torts of the Reverend Whitefield Samson, President of Columbian College, whose 
“tion resulted in the purchase of a separate building for holding law classes. The 
uildino had belonged to Trinity Church, of which Francis Scott Key had been 
"nior Warden. It was occupied by the Law Center until 1884 

Sixty graduates, from 22 of the then 37 states, received degrees in 1867. The 
School continued to have a student body and a faculty that reflected the fact that it 
Was at the seat of our nation’s government. Supreme Court Justices David J. Brewer 
{Nd John Marshall Harlan were am yng the prominent members of the bench and 
ar who were on the faculty 
k In 1877, one vear after the first such program was adopted in the United States, 
‘Ne Law Center instituted a course leading to the degree of Master of Laws. In 1898, 
the Course of instruction for the degree of Bachelor of Laws was extended to three 
ars. The Law Center took part in 1900 in the organization of the Association of 
“Merican Law Schools 
qa the past quarter entury the Law Chir ae M BK 

gs with consideration of the needs of first-degree and grac 

legree of Doctor of Juridical Science was instituted in 1940. In 1946, the Law Center 
| gan accepting foreign attorneys into specially designated programs. Today, 
Wyers from other countries are accepted into the Master of Laws program 

In 1954. the National University School of Law, which had held an important 
Pace in legal education in the District of Columbia since 1869, was absorbed by the 
orge Washington University Law School 
x Since 1954. programs of spec ial research and study have enriched the basic 
~“riculum. At present these include Environmental Law; Intellectual Property Law; 
ternational and Comparative Law; Land Use Management and Control Law; and 
“overnment Contracts. The academic courses reflect the breadth in public law for 
"ich the Law Center is well known 

Additionally, the Law Center has been a leader in developing a curriculum to 
wet the legal needs of the poor and the disadvantaged. A clinical law program has 
nen developed that is the equal of that at any law school in the nation. Special 
jects include the Consumer Protection Center, the Community Legal Clinic, 
“ical Studies in Environmental Law, Students in Court, and individual projects 
Npervised by the Law Students Civil Rights Research Council 


location in the Nation’s Capital 
p Pecial significance is the location of the National Law Center in a central area of 
. lation's capital, the focal point of the law in action, both American and 
lernatic nal. The work of the Center goes on in this environment, presenting a 
„que opportunity for observation and study of federal agencies—judicial, legisla- 
X and administrative. Readily accessible are the Supreme Court of the l nited 
i ates, the federal trial and appellate courts of the District of Cx lumbia, and federal 
rts of special jurisdiction, such as the United States Court of Appeals for the 
a dera] Circuit. the United States Tax Court, and the Court of Military Appeals 
“Arent federal legislation can be studied as it is considered by Congressional 
ti, mittees and as it comes up for debate on the floors of the House of Representa 
Ss and the Senate. With respect to the federal administrative agencies, students 
oe in Washington have matchless opportunities for study and observation They 
i attend informal and formal hearings of these agencies and can obtain from the 
jet Sections complete records of administrative adjudication in specific cases 
trative of such federal agencies are the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
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the field of transportation; the Federal Trade Commission in the field of va 
regulation; the Securities and Exchange Commission in the field of security issue 
and corporate finance; the National Labor Relations Board in the field of labor” 
management relations; the United States Patent Office in the field of patent Jaw; U* 
Federal Energy Regulatory Commission in the field of water, natural gas, an 
electric power; and the Federal Communications Commission in the field of radio 
and television 

Supplementing these environmental advantages of law in action are the €% 
tional research library collections in the Library of Congress, in the vario 
departments of the federal government, and in the libraries of the headquarters? 
national and international organizations. The notable library of the Carneg" 
Foundation for International Peace has been acquired by George Washingt 
University for use by research students in international and comparative law, fier 
with respect to which Washington has come to be called “The Capital of the Wor 

The years of residence at law school are years of participation in the life oft 
community, which in the case of the George Washington University National. 
Center is the government of the United States. As a consequence, the study of e 
takes on added meaning, whether the goal be government service or practi 
general or specialized, and whatever the community in which the student plans" 
practice 


ce 
JU 


Objectives 


The purpose of the National Law Center is to prepare men and women to meet the 
needs of society in many fields of law and to encourage scholarly research 9. 
writing in the law. As a national law school, the Center does not emphasize E 
particular geographic area in its instruction; therefore, it prepares student j 
practice law in any part of the country. The Center also offers a program of a 
education for foreign students. The Law Center seeks to fulfill these object i 
through a rich and varied curriculum taught by eminent professors and hig’ 
qualified specialized instructors; an extensive clinical law program in which ni 
dents learn legal skills by actual practice; two law journals that specialize in Put 
law and international law; trial practice; participation in the Van Vleck Appel | 
Case Club and several other moot court competitions; a series of student prot 
sional co-curricular activities; studies on an advanced level for foreign as well a 
American students; a continuing legal education program for members of the 
providing them with opportunities for course work within the curriculum; 
scholarly research and writing in the law 


ay 


Student Body 


1 " rox 
The National Law Center has a total enrollment of about 1,600 students. APP 300 


imately 1,000 students are in the full-time day division for the J.D. degree a " 
are enrolled in the part-time evening division. More than 200 students, many 
abroad, are enrolled in the post-J.D. degree programs 


The Juris Doctor Degree 


Entrance Requirements 
Admission to the Juris Doctor degree program requires a bachelor’s degree from 
an accredited college or university and a strong academic record. The Admissions 
Committee takes into account both the grades and the distribution of courses. The 
Admissions Committee considers personal and scholastic achievements, recom 
Mendations (if submitted), and the results of the Law School Admission Test (LSAT) 
The Committee also seeks social, ethnic, cultural, and geographical diversity in the 
Student body. In the selection process, there is no discrimination against any 
applicant because of sex, race, color, religion, handicap, or national origin 
Information concerning the Law School Admission Test may be obtained from 
the Admissions Office of the National Law Center or from Law Services, Box 2001, 
Newtown. Pennsylvania 18940. The test is administered at various centers in the 
Inited States. Testing dates are usually in September, December, February, and 
June Completed applicati jn forms must be received by Law Services at least one 
Month before the date of the test. It is not necessary to apply to the law school 
‘fore taking the test 


Admission 


Beginning students are admitted only at the start of the fall semester. Because 
admission decisions are made on a rolling basis, applicants are urged to submit 
4Pplication forms and « ymplete credentials w ell in advance of the March 1 dead- 
ine. This means that the Law School Admission Test should be taken no later than 
December Application forms are av ailable at and should be returned to the Office 
Of Admissions of the National Law Center, George Washington University, Washing- 
lon, D.C. 20052 

The applicant should register with the Law School Data Assembly Service 
{LSDas ) by completing and mailing the registration forms supplied by Law Ser- 
Vices, No application to this school will be processed unless accompanied by a Law 
School Application Matching Form, which is found in each applicant's LSAT/LSDAS 
'égistration packet. A transcript from each college or university attended should 
then be sent directlv to LSDAS, Box 2000-M, Newtown, Pennsy lvania 18940. The 
ISDAS will analyze the transcript(s) and send a copy to this law school and others 

at Ordered a report. However, the applicant will be asked, upon acceptance, to 
Submit directly to the National Law Center a final transcript showing evidence of the 
'ceipt of a bachelor's degree 


Advanced Standing (Transfer Students ) 

A limited number of places is available for students who wish to transfer to the 
“ational Law Center after completing one year of legal studies at a law school 
“credited by the American Bar Association. A maximum of 28 credit hours may be 
*Pplied to the Law Center's degree requirements. The primary factor considered in 
ân admission decision is the student's first-year performance. No applicant will be 
cepted for transfer who is ineligible to return in good standing to a previously 
attended law school. Transfer students may apply for admission to the National Law 
i uer for either the fall or spring semester. The deadlines for submission of 
"ansfer applications are July 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring 

"ester 


Fore; 
eign Attorneys 


Alimiteq number of foreign attorneys who wish to prepare for law practice in the 
Nited States may be admitted to the Juris Doctor program. A student in this 
'Ogram who completes 28 credit hours of course we yrk at this law school with a 
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jl 
grade point average of 2.0 or above may be gr. inted an additional 28 hours? 


advanced standing for law studies outside the U.S. and thereby earn the J.D. degre 
in two years. A student whose average is below 20 after taking 28 hours of cou% 
work must complete the full J.D. program which requires 84 hours of course wort 

Students will be admitted to this program only at the start of the fall semeste 
The deadline for application materi: is is March 1, but applicants are encouraged” 
submit applications well in advance of the deadline 


Visiting (Unclassified ) Students 


A law student who is in good academic standing as a degree candidate at an ABM 
approved law school may be admitted to the National Law Center as an unclé assifi 
student and earn credit for transfer to his or her law school. Students may apply fo 
visiting student status during the fall, spring, or summer semester Admission W 
be based on the availability of space. The deadlines for application ma uterials # 
July 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring semester, and one mon" 
prior to the beginning of the summer session 


Day Division/Evening Division 


Once admitted to the Juris Doctor degree program, candidates are give n the opt 
of attending either the d: iy division (full-time) or evening division (part-tim€/^ 
space permits. Once enrolled, students may transfer between divisions only sil 
the permission of the dean. See Academic Work Load, Residence, and Requi* 
Curriculum, below, for regulations governing the day and evening divisions: 


Degree Requirements 


In order to earn the Juris Doctor degree, students must satisfactorily meet - 
following academic requirements: Completion of 84 credit hours; fulfillment oft 
residence requirement; completion of the require d curriculum; and maintenaf 
of the minimum grade-point average of 1.7 


Residence 


Candidates for the Juris Doctor degree must complete a residence period of three " 
academic years. At least two academic years of residence are required of stu P 
admitted with advanced standing. Attendance as a full-time student (11 or ™ onl 
credit hours) for each of the fall and spring semesters constitutes residence for 0 
one academic year, regardless of how many credits over 11 the student takes in: 
one semester; attendance as a part-time student (8—10 credits each semesti 
constitutes residence on a proportional basis. Consequently, a full-time su " 
must attend six semesters to meet residence requirements; a part-time stude d 
must attend eight semesters plus at least one summer session. Students who att” 
the summer session receive fractional residence credit. These residency requ? 
ments apply to all J.D. students in the National Law Center 


Required Curriculum 


Day Division 


First-year students in the day division are required to take the following sch 
courses, which provides the basis upon which all further legal study is bui "rd 
semester—Contracts I, Torts, Criminal Law, Civil Procedure I, and Legal Rese 
and Writing; spring semester—Contracts II, Property, Constitutional Law l, 
Procedure II, and Introduction to Advocacy 

During the second or third years of study, day division studen 
Constitutional Law II, Criminal Procedure, Evidence, Professional Responsi?! 


and Ethics, and the two-credit legal writing requirement. 


e 
ts must f 
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Evening Division 


Evening division students must take the following schedule in their first and second 
Years: first year, fall semester—Contracts I, Torts, and Legal Research and Writing; 
rst year, spring semester—Contracts II, Criminal Law, Constitutional Law I, and 
Introduction to Advocacy; second year, fall semester—Property, Civil Procedure I, 
‘nd 3 hours of electives; second year, spring semester—Civil Procedure II and 

Ours of electives 

During the second, third, or fourth years, evening division students must take 
"Onstitutional Law II, Criminal Procedure, Evidence, Professional Responsibility 
4nd Ethics, and the two-credit legal writing requirement 


legal Writing Requirement 


Completion of a two-credit course, which is graded on the basis of written work 
‘NOt examination ), is required for the Juris Doctor degree. This requirement may 

Satisfied by service on the Law Review or the Journal of International Law and 
'COhomics, by satisfactory completion of a seminar or c ther course that requires or 
Permits a research paper, by participation in upper-class Moot Court, or by satisfac 
Ory completion of Law 314, Independent Legal Writing. (See Research Papers for 
guidelines.) 


Academic Regulations 


Academic Work Load 


Juris De ctor candidates without substantial outside employment (no more than 20 
„Urs a week) may take a program of studies of 15 credit hours per semester Such 
tudents may take courses in the evening only if they take a majority of their hours 
ày courses. The dean is authorized to approve programs of study of more than 
Credit hours in exceptional cases; however, no program will be approved that 
Ould permit the student to complete requirements for the degree in less than 28 
Onths after beginning the first year of law study Students with more than 20 
is of outside employment, whether in the day or evening division, must take a 
'mited pr gram of studies not exceeding 10 credit hours; the minimum load is 8 
redit hours, except in special cases when fewer hours may be approved by the 
“an for a limited time. A minimum schedule of 11 credit hours in the day division 
5 required. except in unusual circumstances when a reduced program is autho- 
zed by the dean - 
‘ull-time Juris Doctor students may take a maximum of 7 credit hours and 
“t-time students may take a maximum of 5 credit hours in any summer session 
§ I5 includes hours taken at other law schools summer programs (see Summer 
“hool Credit from Other Law Schools) s 
. After the first year, students may, with the dean's permission, transfer from one 
Mision to the other but should be advised of the residency consequences (see 
Sidence), 


$ 
"dent Employment 


s Student taking more than 10 hours of course work must limit outside employ- 
et to not more than 20 hours. It is urged that all full-time students refrain from 
5 Baging in outside employment during their first year. Although work in some 
Pecial areas may contribute to the learning and experience of the student, as a 
NE rule it will compete with the time needed for adequate study and prepara- 

' Which are at the heart of a good legal education 
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Academic Evaluation 


Grades 


Effective fall 1992, letter grades are given with numerical equivalents as follow? 


At = 43 B+ = 33 C+. =.23 D = 10 
A = 40 B = 30 G = 20 F =0 
A- = 3.7 B- = 2.7 C- 1.7 


Some courses are graded on a Credit/No Credit basis (see Courses of Instruction)? 
student must earn a grade of C— or above to receive credit in such a course 

In Law 220, 221, 311, 460, 461, 493, and 494, the following grading scale is us 
H (Honors), P (Pass), LP (Low Pass), and NC (No Credit). For Honors, a student must 
do work of excellent quality, and no more than 25 percent of the class may earn this 
grade. No Credit is given for grades below C — 

A student who has been excused from taking a regularly scheduled examinat 
is given the grade of Z, Incomplete. See Examinations for grade upon failure to t ‘ 
an examination à 

Credit toward the degree is given for all grades between D and A+, with the 
exception of Law 220, 221, 311, 460, 461, 493, and 494 (see above). A J.D. studet" 
who receives a grade below D has the right to retake the course once, from the 
same or a different instructor, but only within the next academic year. However t 
failing grade remains on the record 

The cumulative average of a student includes all grades in all courses take 
The National Law Center while a candidate for the degree. 

No grade may be changed by an instructor after it has been posted in the 
school or disclosed to the student unless there has been an error in arithme™ 
certified in writing as such by the instructor. A student has the right of faculty gs 
review of complaints of “capricious or prejudiced academic evaluation” under t i 
regulations outlined in The George Washington University Guide to Students’ Rig? 
and Responsibilities 


ion 


na 
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Honors 


The degree of Juris Doctor “With Highest Honors” is awarded to those student 
not exceeding three percent of the graduating class, who have obtained the high 
cumulative averages of at least 3.7 T 

The degree of Juris Doctor "With High Honors" is awarded to those stude". 
with the highest cumulative averages of 3.3 or better. The number of studen 
receiving degrees “With High Honors,” when added to the total number of stu jen 
receiving degrees "With Highest Honors,” may not exceed 10 percent O 
graduating class it 

The degree of Juris Doctor “With Honors” is awarded to those students W 
the highest cumulative averages of 3.0 or better. The number of students rece v 
degrees “With Honors,” when added to the total number of students receivil? 
degrees “With High Honors" and “With Highest Honors," may not excee 
percent of the graduating class 


Order of tbe Coif 


: uU i K irit ol 
The Order of the Coif, a national legal honor society, aims "to foster à o: e 


careful study and to mark in a fitting manner those who have attained a high 8 if 
of scholarship.” The George Washington University chapter was establish ie 
1926. Members are elected each year from the highest-ranking 10 percent x fu 
graduating Juris Doctor candidates. Only students who have completed theif 

course of study at the National Law Center are eligible for membership. 
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Credit/No Credit Option and Limits 


JD Candidates may take, in addition to the courses regularly given on a Credit/No 
edit basis, 6 credit hours of elective course work on a Credit/No Credit basis. A 
tudent must earn a grade of C— or better to earn Credit. The Crediv/No Credit 
PPtion may be elected for only one course during a semester or summer session 
‘Ne final date for an election of Credit/No Credit in a graded course will be the 
tiday of the third week of a semester or summer session. An unexcused failure to 
ke an examination in a course or failure to submit a required research paper will 
sult in the recording of a grade of F for a course taken on a Credit No Credit basis 

After the first year, no student may take more than 17 credit hours of courses 
Waded on the basis of Credit/No Credit or Honors/Pass/Low Pass/No Credit. Credits 
tarned in Legal Research and Writing (220) and Introduction to Advocacy (221) do 
Ot count toward the 17-hour limit 

Students are advised to consider carefully the advisability of electing to take 
"rses on a Credit/No Credit basis. In the opinion of the faculty, a student's 
Section to take courses on a Credit/No Credit basis may be detrimental to the 
Nudent’s career in the legal profession because of the importance usually attached 
0 grades by educational institutions and employers 


E 
Xaminations 


Written examinations are held at the end of most courses. Every student is required 
? take the regular examinations unless excused. If a student fails to take an 
“xaminatic on, a grade of F will be recorded unless the student has been excused 
om the examination or has obtained the dean's permission to drop the course. No 
excuse for absence will be granted except by the dean and then only for illness or 
other emergency. Application for excuse must be made in writing as soon as 
sible but not later than one month after the date of the examination. A student 
"NO has received an excused absence for a graded course has two options: The 
dent may c mply (prior to the completion of the semester following the excused 
: Sence) with the instructor's procedure of evaluation on a Credit/No Credit basis 
,"limum grade of C — required for J.D. candidates), or the student may have the 
tade of r ( Incomplete) entered on the record and take the next regularly sched- 
*d examination for a numerical grade. The examination may not be taken after 
Xlusion for low sch larship. Permission to take an examination before the 
"Bularly scheduled date and time will not be granted 
, Astudent who has been excused from taking a regular examination and who is a 
didate for a degree to be conferred prior to the next regular examination in the 


bject may petition the Academic Scholarship Committee, which may authorize 
lc 


d 


action as the circumstances require 


Research Papers 


‘ * preparation of a research paper is required in lieu of an examinati: ym in 
: inars and other courses, as indicated in the course descriptions. To rec eive a 
a erical grade on a research paper, the paper must be submitted by the last day of 
«5556s in the semester or, with the permission of the instructor, by the last day of 
E *Xamination period (the last day of any examination given in any course ). For 
n ficient reason, the instructor may extend the deadline up to the last day of the 
a amination period of the f lowing semester; if the extension is to a date beyond 
" Normal graduation date for the student, the express permission of the dean is 
(Wired. When a deadline for a paper is extended, the following conditions apply 
;./ 10 student will receive any credit for the course for any purpose until a paper 
2 “€ptable to the instructor has been submitted; (2) the only grade the student may 
nie for the course is CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit). To receive credit, a 
Y imum grade of C — is required for J.D candidates. Failure to submit any paper 
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within the deadline will result in a grade of F. Students who are candidates for the 
J.D. degree may register for one course requiring a research paper in each seme 
ter; with the approval of the dean, they may register for more than one such cours 
each semester 

The following guidelines have been approved by the faculty and are intended 
apply to Law 314, Independent Legal Writing, and to research paper courses th 
satisfy the legal writing requirement. The faculty recommends that the pape, 
topic and length should receive specific approval by the faculty member Furthet 
more, an outline should be submitted, to be followed by a draft. (The purpose 0 
draft, submitted during the course of the semester, is to = yw the student W 
opportunity to improve the paper. A faculty member has the discre tion to requi, 
revised draft or to permit one if so requested by the student. A revised draft! 
necessary only if the professor requires it.) Approval of the topic, outline, and d 
should be by a specific date. The paper should follow the Blue Book style 


Changes in Program of Study 


Juris Doctor degree candidates may make changes in their class schedules duri 
the first two weeks of classes. After that time, students may not add courses exe 
with the permission of the dean and may drop courses only with the approval? 
both the instructor and the dean. Under no circumstances may a student drop? 
course after the last day of classes in any semester 


Attendance 


Regular attendance at classes is required and is necessary for successful work? 
student who is shown by the instructor to be deficient in class attendance ^ 
participation may be withdrawn from a course administratively 


Exclusion and Probation for Low Scholarship 


A student whose cumulative average at the end of any semester falls below 1 7 
ab we 1.6 will be put on probation. If such a student fails to raise the cumu% a 
average to 1.7 at the end of the next semester, the student will not be permit 
register for any succeeding semester unless he or she petitions for and recelve T 
permission of the Academic Scholarship Committee; however, all students wil 
allowed to complete the first two semesters of law study before being subject 
such a probation 4.0 

A student whose cumulative average at the end of any semester falls be low ives 
will be excluded from further study unless the student petitions for and rece 
the permission of the Academic Scholarship Committee; however, all stude nts" 0 
be ali wed to complete the first two semesters of law study before being subje? 


such an exclusion urs 
„ouf 
A student who fails or receives a grade of No Credit in more than one “ ol 


over the entire peri d of law study will be excluded from further study and may "m 
graduate unless the student petitions for and receives the pe rmission O' sos 
Academic Schol arship C ommittee. This rule applies to all students including '! 

in their first year of study 


(b? 
10 
Students who are registered at the time they receive notice that they will ne of 
permitted to continue their legal studies may receive a full refund of the ™ 
paid for the semester 
For this purpose the term “semester” includes the summer session. 
Procedure for Reinstatement m" 
0! 
Any student excluded may petition the Academic Scholarship Committe” y 


reinstatement. The Committee will readmit the student if he or she can € 
strate 1) that the low grades were due to circumstances beyond his or her € 
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and 2) that he or she has the capacity to pursue the study of law with a definite 
ikelihox xd of success. The Committee may place conditions on a student's readmis- 
Sion; for example, the Committee may require that the student take specific courses 
or it may place limits on outside employment 


Continuous Enrollment 


Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous enrc Jliment until all de- 
Wee requirements are satisfied. By failing to register for one semester or more, the 
Student is dropped from the University's rolls and must be readmitted (see Read- 
Mission below). A student who has been granted a leave of absence must maintain 
Ontinuous enrollment by paying the University registration fee and having the 
propriate status noted at the time of registration 


Leave of Absence 


After completion of the first year of study, a student may petition the dean for a leave 
Y absence from the law school. A leave of absence will be granted only when the 
"quest is sufficiently compelling, and no leave of absence will be granted in excess 
of one academic year. A student who has been granted a leave of absence must 
Comply with the University's registration procedures for maintaining continuous 
ĉnrollment. Any student who does not maintain continuous enrollment while on a 
fave of absence will be required to petition the Academic Scholarship Committee 


( 2c 1 
X readmission. 


Visiting at Another Law School 

Astudent whose personal circumstances necessitate leaving the Washington, D.C., 

tea may be permitted to study at another ABA-accredited law school and apply the 

Credits earned at that school toward his or her J.D. degree at the National Law 
enter, A student must petition the Academic Scholarship Committee and demon- 

trate that cc mpelling personal circumstances warrant study at anc xher institution 
€ Committee may grant one-semester visits; permission to visit for two semesters 
aY be granted, but only in exceptional circumstances, and in no event will the 

Committee allow more than 28 credit hours of study taken at another school to be 


‘Ounted toward the degree here. The courses to be taken at another law school 
Must be approved in advance by the dean, and a student must earn a grade of C or 
better (under the grading system of the other law school) to transfer the credit 
Ours with a grade of Credit to the Law Center Students who register at another law 
“ool must provide the dean with an official transcript of their work there 


‘omptly on its completion 


Readmission 

Astudent who was previously registered but did not attend during the most recent 
Mester (summer session excluded), and who has not been granted a leave of 

«ence, must apply to the Academic Scholarship Committee for readmission. A 

admitted student is required to satisfy the curriculum requirements existing at 
€ time of readmission. 


Credit for Courses Taken in Other Departments 


uh the approval ofthe dean, second- and third-year students may take a maximum 
„` Credit hours of appropriate graduate-level courses in other departments of the 
Niversity; a grade of at least B must be received to obtain credit for such courses; 
ad the grade does not count in computing the cumulative average. Grades of 
redit or No Credit resulting from courses taken in other departments will count 
Ward the total of 17 hours allowed under the Credit/No Credit option. 
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Summer School Credit from Other Law Schools 


Juris Doctor students may earn no more than a total of 6 credit hours from summe 
programs at other law schools toward their degree. Students planning to atte? 
summer sessions at other law schools and intending to use the credit toward the! 
Juris Doctor program at the Law Center must first have the courses they wish to take 
approved by the dean. Students may not take courses in summer sessions at otl 
law schools in this vicinity if the same courses are being given during the summ 
session at the National Law Center. A student must earn a grade of C or better (un " 
the grading system of the other law school) to transfer the credit hours with a gr? E 
of Credit to the Law Center; and the grade does not count in computing UP 
cumulative average. Grades of Credit or No Credit resulting from courses taken? 
other law schools during the summer will count toward the total of 17 hou® 
allowed under the Credit/No Credit option. Credit will not be recognized in exe® 
of that which can be obtained in a similar period at the National Law Centet 
Students who register at another law school must provide the dean with an offi? 

transcript of their work there promptly on its completion 


Joint Juris Doctor—Master’s Degree Programs 


- oe : a mi 
The National Law Center offers joint degree programs with three other schools ¢ 


the University. With the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, the J.D. M.Ph 
(public health) is offered. Degrees offered with the School of Business and PuD'* 
Management include the J.D/M.B.A. (business administration), ].D/M.P.A (publi 
administration), and J.D./M.H.S.A. (health services management and policy). ^ 
grees offered with the Elliott School of International Affairs include the J D/MA! 
the fields of international affairs; security policy studies; science, technology, 
public policy; Russian and Eastern European studies; East Asian studies; and [at 
American studies 0 
Students must be admitted to both the National Law Center and, separately ^. 
the school that will confer the master's degree. Each school must also indepe y 
dently approve a student's application to pursue a joint degree program. The vee 
Center will allow 12 credit hours of work completed in the master's program it 
count toward completion of the 84 credits required for the law degree, making 
possible to complete both degrees within four years. A number of other he 
govern the joint degree programs. Students interested in entering one of ! 
programs should see the appropriate dean 


Graduate Programs 


The National Law Center offers advanced degree programs leading to the Master of 
aws and Doctor of Juridical Science degrees for U.S. and foreign attorneys The 
Nternational Legal Studies LL.M program is designed especially for graduates of 
reign law schools who may pursue the degree in International and Comparative 
4W or in other fields. Both the LL.M. and S,J.D. programs offer an opportunity for 
attorneys to gain a more in-depth understanding of the law while engaging in 
Scholarly research 


The Master of Laws Degree 


The Master of Laws candidate may follow a program of general study and design an 
Individual program or may c¢ yncentrate in one of the specialized areas listed below. 
''aduates who complete their work in one of these areas may have the field of 
Pecialization noted on their diplomas 


Environmental Law 

Government Contracts Law 

Intellectual Property Law 

International and Comparative Law 
Land Use Management and Control Law 


Entrance Requirements 


for applicants with an American law degree, a Juris Doctor or equivalent degree is 
'équired from a law school that is a member of the Association of American Law 
*X'hools or is approved by the American Bar Association The applicant must have 
*monstrated a high degree of academic excellence in earning the first law degree. 
reign attorneys must have completed a law degree with high academic stand- 
Ng from a rece xgnized foreign university. Foreign attorneys may also need to meet 
* minimum language test requirement (see below) t 
Advanced standing is not granted for credit earned while a candidate for the first 
Ww degree or for credit earned at any time before the student was a degree 
“andidate in the LL.M. program at the National Law Center. 


Admission 


Us, Attorneys 


ADblication forms are available at and should be returned to the Admissions Office 
the National Law Center, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

Applications are due in the Admissions Office by June 1 for the fall semester, 
October 1 for the spring semester, and one month prior to the beginning of the 
"immer session for which application is made 


Rreign Attorneys 

reign attorneys are admitted to the International Legal Studies program begin- 

ling in the fall semester only Application forms are available at and should be 
“turned to the International Legal Studies Program, National Law Center, George 
*Shington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 E 
Applications are due in the International Legal Studies Program Office by May 1 


N UG 
"st of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) 


‘dents from countries where English is not an official language are required to 
€ the Test of English as a Foreign Language and attain a score in the 600-point 
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range to be considered for admission at the National Law Center. This is a mand® 
tory requirement. Students are responsible for making arrangements for taking © 
test and should address inquiries to TOEFL, Educational Testing Service, Princeto 
New Jersey 08541, U.S.A. The completed application form should be returned tolit 
Testing Service at Princeton well in advance of the beginning of the semester If 
which the applicant seeks admission. The test fee, which should be remitted with 
the application, entitles the student to have the test score sent to three institutions 
Registration for the Test of English as a Foreign Language does not constitute 
application for admission to George Washington University. : 
The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains a description o 
the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and the conduct of thë 
test; lists of examination centers; examination dates; and an application blank. On 
the application for the test, the student should specify that the scores be sent to th 
International Legal Studies Program Office of the National Law Center 


Degree Requirements 


In order to earn the Master of Laws degree, all students must fulfill the following 
requirements: completion of 24 credit hours of credit including the require 
curriculum in the specialized programs (see Curriculum, below); attendance for? 
residence period of not less than two semesters, which should be consecutive 
achievement of a cumulative grade point average of 2.7 (2.3 for foreign attorneys) 
the time all requirements are met; completion and acceptance of a thesis (may ?* 
waived for foreign attorneys—see Thesis Waiver below); completion of all requif* 
ments at the National Law Center; and, for foreign attorneys only, c mpletion of Law 
622, Introduction to American Law 

Full-time U.S. students must complete all degree requirements within two ye 
from the date of admission; part-time students must complete all degree requif* 
ments within four years from the date of admission for students admitted to the 
program before fall of 1993, three years for students admitted fall of 1993 W% 
thereafter. U.S. students who wish to extend the period allowed for completion 9 
degree requirements must petition the Graduate Studies Board. Foreign studen? 
in the International Legal Studies Program are expected to complete all degt“ 
requirements in one academic year. An extension for one semester may be grante” 
by the program director in exceptional circumstances 


ars 


Curriculum 


Candidates for the General LL.M. must complete 24 credit hours, including 4 hou® 
of thesis, and should consult with the appropriate dean in order to desig® » 
comprehensive program of study. Students may choose to concentrate their studie 
in one or more areas, such as constitutional law, labor law, corporate law, an 
health care law 

Candidates for the degree in a specialized program must complete 2 
hours, including 4 hours of thesis and the minimum required number of hou ne 
courses listed below for each program. Related courses are recommended for t if 
remaining coursework. Specialized degree candidates must have their programs’ 
study approved by the program director. 


4 credit 
rs in 


Environmental Law Program 
Director AW. Reitze, Jr 
Environmental Law Courses—12 credits required 


Land Development Law (408) Occupational Safety and Health 
Clinical Studies in Environmental Law Legislation (415) 
(414) Toxic Tort Litigation (455) 
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Water Pollution Control (539) Natural Resources Law I (546) 
Air Pollution Control (540) Natural Resources Law II (547) 
Environmental Remedies (541) Control of Solid and Hazardous 
Envirc o)nmental Issues in Business Wastes (RCRA & CERCLA) (548) 
Transactic ms (542) Energy Law (549) 

ater Resources Law (543) Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 
Environmental Planning (544) (550) 
Regulatic n of Pesticides and Industrial International and Comparative Envi- 
Chemicals (FIFRA & TSCA) (545) ronmental Law (551) 


C : : 
Ourses Related to Environmental Lau 


Mediati mn. (303) Medicine for Lawyers (470) 
Complex Litigation (308) Law, Science, and Technology 
Administrative Law (342) Seminar (475) 

Bulated Industries (345) Government Contracts (486) 

anning, Ze ning, and Land Use Law Government Procurement Law (487) 
(402) Practical Economics for Lawyers (500) 
Current Problems in Land Use Man Statistics and the Law (503) 


Bement and Control Seminar (403) International Law of the Sea (567) 
and Use Administrative Process (404) Legislative Drafting (591) 

"oducts Liability (454) 

G À 

"Oternment Contracts Program 


Dire, à - r - 
trector FJ. Lees; Faculty Advisers R Nash, J. Cibinic 


Gover : Y 
'OUernment Contracts Courses—10 credits required 


Comparative Public Procurement Government Contracts Seminar (490) 
Go Government Contracts Cost & Pricing 
ernment Contracts (486) (491) 

ernment Procurement Law (487) Clinical Studies in Government Con- 
“Ministration of Government Con- tract Law (597) 


tracts (489) 


Conn . d 
Urses Related to Government Contracts 


federal Jurisdiction (300) Employment Discrimination Claims 
“€gotiations: Concepts and Tech- and Litigation (432) 

niques (305) International Business Transactions 
‘Usiness Planning (334) (446) 

bor Law (338) Unfair Trade Practices (450) 
“llective Bargaining ana Labor Arbi- Federal Antitrust Laws (452) 

Tati N (340) Patent Law (464) 

Vironmental Law (410) Computer Law (468) 

y eral Income Taxation of Corpora- Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 
is and Shareholders (424) (550) 

;, 9l Standards (429) Legislative Drafting (591) 


en í 
ployment Discrimination Law (431) 


Into 

tellectual Property Law Program 
Dire, 

irector H.C Wegner 


Inte 
tellectual Property Law Courses—10 credits required 


Pate 

"i Law (464) Chemical and Biotech Patent Policy 
EM Policy and Practice (466) and Practice (553) 

*nsing of Intellectual Property Comparative Patent Law Seminar 


Whts (552) (554) 
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Patent Enforcement (556) Copyright Law (559) 
Electronics and Computers: Policy Trademark Law (560) 
and Practice (557) 

International and Comparative Patent 

Law (558) 


Courses Related to Intellectual Property Lau 

Unfair Trade Practices (450) Computer Law (468) 

Federal Antitrust Laws (452) Government Procurement Law (487) 
Trade Regulation Seminar (462) 


International and Comparative Law Program 


Director T. Buergenthal; Associate Director R. Steinhardt; 
Faculty Advisers J.A. Spanogle, J. Alvarez 


International and Comparative Law Courses—12 credits required 


International Commercial Law (371) Law of the European Communities 
Comparative Law (438) (561) 
Foreign Relations, National Security, Law of Japan (562) 
and the Constitution (443) International Law of Human Rights 
International Law (444) (565) 
International Business Transactions International Law of Air and Space 
(440) (566) 
International Organizations (447) International Law of the Sea (567) 
International Arbitration (448) International Humanitarian Law (568) 
International Civil Litigation (449) Soviet Law (569) 
Public International Law Seminar International Negotiations (571) 
(504) Foreign Direct Investment (576)  . 
International and U.S. Regulation of Income Taxation of Foreign Busines 
Foreign Trade (505) and Investment (583) 


Courses Related to International and Comparative Law 


Immigration Law (360) Comparative Public Procurement 

Refugee and Asylum Law (361) (485) 

Admiralty (386) Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 

International and Comparative Envi- (550) , 
ronmental Law (410) Foreign and Comparative Patent La 

Conflict of Laws (440) (558) 


Land Use Management and Control Program 


Land Use Management and Control Courses—10 credits required 


Planning, Zoning, and Land Use Law Law of Real Estate Financing (538) 
(402) Water Resources Law (543) 

Current Problems in Land Use Man- Natural Resources Law I (546) 
agement and Control Seminar (403) ^ Natural Resources Law II (547) 

Land Development Law (408) Real Estate and Income Taxation 

Local Government Law (409) (579) 

Environmental Law (410) State and Local Taxation (581) 


Courses Related to Land Use Management and Control 


Securities Regulation (326) Community Property/Marital Propert? 
Public Law Seminar (344) (394) gw 
Legislation (362) Clinical Studies in Environmental L4 
Remedies (380) (414) ») 
Insurance (382) Disabled People and the Law (484 
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Government Procurement Law (487) Environmental Planning (544) 
Public Economic Policy and the Law Control of Solid and Hazardous 
(501) Wastes (RCRA & CERCLA) (548) 
Air Pollution Control (540) Legislative Drafting (591) 


Thesis Requirement 
Fach candidate for the LL.M. degree must write a master's thesis (Law 599-600) 
under the supervision of a full-time member of the faculty of the National Law 
Center. Four hours of credit toward the degree is given for successful completion of 
the thesis. The thesis is expected to be a scholarly paper of the same quality and 
*ngth as a law review article 

The thesis in its final form must be presented to the adviser no later than the date 
Specified in the Academic Calendar. When the thesis is accepted, three copies of the 
linal thesis are required. It is the responsibility of the candidate to obtain from the 
assistant dean for graduate programs a printed copy of the regulations governing 
the Style and reproduction of theses. The thesis binding fee must be paid at the time 
of registration for the last semester of work 

Students who are unable to finish the thesis during the semester in which they 
have registered for Law 600 must maintain continuous enrollment until the thesis 
as been completed (see Continuous Enrollment) 

. Accepted theses become the property of the University and are placed in the 
Niversity’s Gelman Library and the Jacob Burns Law Library, where duplicate 
Copies are bound and made available for circulation 

The National Law Center encourages publication of LL.M theses in appropriate 
Scholarly journals with an acknowledgement that the thesis was submitted in 
Partial fulfillment of the LL.M. degree at the The George Washington University 


Thesis Waiver 


Only foreign attorneys who are candidates for the LL.M. degree may request a 
Waiver of the thesis requirement A candidate for the degree in a specialized field 
Must submit the request in writing to the director of the program in that field. A 
Student in the general LL.M program must submit the request to the director of the 
Nternational Legal Studies Program. All requests for a thesis waiver must be 
Submitted no later than the beginning of the final semester or summer session 
*fore the student's graduation. Approval of such a request will be granted only if 

€ student has demonstrated research and writing ability by successfully complet 
Ng a substantial research paper in a course or as an independent writing project 


Dual Field Designation 

Students may have more than one field of specialization noted on their diplomas if 
€y fulfill the following requirements: complete the minimum number of course 

Credits in each program area (see Curriculum); write the master's thesis on a topic 

at intersects both of the program areas; receive advance appr wal of the thesis 

*Pic from both program directors 


hint L1, M /M.P.H. Degree 


Candidates for the LL.M. in Environmental Law may pursue a joint LL.M/M.P.H 
gree, Admission must be obtained separately to the LL.M. program and to the 
«Ser of Public Health program in the GW School of Medicine and Health 
"lences, To be admitted, applicants must have a strong legal background and 
übstantial training in science. More information about the requirements for the 
Pint degree program may be obtained from the admissions offices of each school 
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Academic Regulations 


Academic Work Load 


Master's candidates without substantial outside employment may take a maximum 
of 12 credit hours per semester. Students with more than 20 hours of outside 
employment must take a limited program of study not to exceed 8 credit hours The 
minimum load is 4 credit hours unless approval for fewer hours is given by ° 
dean 


Academic Evaluation 


Grades 


Effective fall 1992, letter grades are given with numerical equivalents as follow? 


A+ = 43 B+ = 33 C+ = 23 D "1 
A = 40 B = 30 C = 20 F =0 
A- = 37 B 2.7 C- = 17 


Graduate students may not elect to take graded courses on a Credit/No Credit basis 
No credit is given for grades below C — for U.S. attorneys in the program and ! fo 
grades below D for foreign attorneys. A nens who has been excused from raking 
a regularly scheduled examination is given the grade of Z, Incomplete. A A stud 
who fails to take an examination and is not excused receives a grade of F. 
Examinations, below, for rules governing makeup examinations 

The ¢ ee average of a student includes all grades in all courses taken W 
a candidate for a given degree 

No grade may e changed by an instructor after it has been posted in the Law 
Center or disclosed to a student unless there has been an error in arithmetic i 
has been certified in writing by the instructor. A student has the right of f: iculty pe 
review of complaints of “capricious or prejudiced academic evaluation" under! 
regulations outlined in The George Washington University Guide to Students 'Rig 
and Responsibilities 


pile 


Honors 


ore Qd T . who 
The degree of Master of Laws “With Highest Honors” is awarded students wt 
obtain a minimum cumulative average of 3.7 


Examinations 
Written examinations are held at the end of most courses. Every student is require 
to take the regular examinations unless excused. If a student fails to take 
examination, a grade of F will be recorded unless the student has been excuso 
from the examination or has obtained the dean's permission to drop the cours” a 
No excuse for absence will be granted except by the dean and then only for illne* E 
or other emergency. Application for excuse must be made in writing as soon z 
pe yssible but not later than one month after the date of the examination. A stude 
who has received an excused absence for a graded course has two options: ^ 
student may comply (prior tothe completion of the semester following the excuse 
absence) with the instructor's pnotedutt of evaluation on a Credit/No Credit D% 
(for credit, a minimum grade of C— is required for U.S. LL.M. candidates, 
foreign candidates) or the student may have the grade of / (Incomplete) ente red. , 
the record and take the next regularly scheduled examination for a nume p 
grade. Permission to take an examination before the regularly scheduled date 2 
time will not be granted 


asis 
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A student who has been excused from taking a regular examination and who is a 
Candidate for a degree to be conferred prior to next regular examination in the 
Subject may petition the Graduate Studies Board, w hich may authorize such action 
as the circumstances require 


Research Papers 

The preparation of a research paper is required in lieu of an examination in 
Seminars and other courses, as indicated in the course descriptions. To receive a 
numerical grade on a research paper, the paper must be submitted by the last day of 
Classes in the semester or, with the permission of the instructor, by the last day of 
the examination period (the last day of any examination given in any course ). For 
Sufficient reason, the instructor may extend the deadline up to the last day of the 
€xamination period of the following semester; if the extension is to a date beyond 
the normal graduation date for the student, the express permission of the dean is 
quired When the deadline for a paper is extended, the following conditions 
apply: (1) no student will receive any credit for the course until a paper acceptable 
to the instructor has been submitted; (2) the only grade the student may receive for 
the course is CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit). To receive credit, a minimum grade of 
C~ is required for LL.M. candidates (D for f reign candidates) Failure ultimately to 
Submit any paper for the course will result in a grade of F. 


Changes in Program of Study 


Master of Laws candidates may make changes in their class schedules during the 
irst two weeks of classes. After that time, students may not add courses and may 
drop courses only with the approval of the instructor and the dean Under no 
Circumstances may a student drop a course after the last day of classes in any 
Semester l 


Credit for Courses Taken in Other Departments 


Master of Laws candidates may be permitted to take graduate courses related to 
their fields of interest in other departments of this University. A maximum of 6 
Credit hours will be credited toward the degree for such courses. The grade of CR 
(Credit) or NC (No Credit) will be recorded for such courses; a student must earn a 
Stade of at least B to receive a Credit 


Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. 


Acandidate for the Master of Laws degree may take graduate courses at Georgetown 
Iniversity Law Center through the Consortium of Universities of the Washington 
Metri )politan Area. A maximum of 6 credit hours of such courses may be credited 
toward the master’s degree. Permission to take Consortium courses must be 
Wanted by the dean, the registrar, and the instructor offering the course. The grade 
f CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) will be recorded for such courses. To receive the 
Srade of CR a student must attain a grade of C or higher 


Continuous Enrollment 


Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous enrollment until all de- 
Bree requirements are satisfied. Students who have previously enrolled in Law 
239—600, Thesis, and have not completed their thesis must continue to be enrolled 
cach semester up to and including the semester of their graduation. A student who 
alls to register for one semester or more is dropped from the University's registra- 


tion rolls and must apply to the law school for readmission 
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Readmission 


A student who fails to register for one or more semesters will be required to apply 
for readmission in order to continue in the degree program. Application fof 
readmission should be made to the Graduates Studies Board. Readmitted student 
will not receive academic credit for coursework completed more than five yea® 
prior to the date of the readmission request. Petitions for exceptions to this poli 
should be addressed to the Graduate Studies Board and will be granted only I! 
exceptional circumstances 


Attendance 


Regular attendance at classes is required and is necessary for successful work. å 
student who is shown by the instructor to be deficient in class attendance % 
participation may be withdrawn from a course administratively 


The Doctor of Juridical Science Degree 3 
Programs leading to the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science offer a very small 
number of unusually talented students, who have already earned the Master of Law? 
degree, the opportunity to concentrate on research and writing in a specific area* 
interest 


Entrance Requirements 


U.S. Attorneys 


; Jor of 
Admission to the Doctor of Juridical Science degree program requires a Bachelot® 


Arts or equivalent degree from an approved college or university; a Juris Doctor of 
equivalent degree, earned with high rank, from a law school that is a member of the 
Association of American Law Schools (AALS) or is approved by the American Bar 
Association (ABA); a Master of Laws degree with high academic standing; outstan^ 
ing capacity for scholarly work in the field of law; and faculty approval of the 
applicant's dissertation topic. Applicants must demonstrate their writing ability by 
submitting the master’s thesis or a copy of one or more papers or articles that t i 
applicant has written. Following consultation with the dean, the applicant MU 
obtain a faculty adviser, to be designated committee chairman, from the regulat 
full-time faculty; reach agreement on the acceptability of the proposed topic for the 
dissertation; and submit a detailed outline for the adviser's approval, indicating 4 
chapter and division within chapter the exact scope of the project. There should p 
a bibliography for each chapter, listing books, reports, cases, and law rev 
articles to be considered. Although the outline cannot predict every detail ol uH 
subsequent research, it must be sufficiently definite to afford the Graduate Studie 
Board a basis for evaluation 

Once the outline is approved, the applicant's committee is expanded to t $ 
members; this consultative committee must recommend the acceptance ol de 
applicant to the full Graduate Studies Board. The Board then acts upon t j- 
recommendation and may either accept or reject the applicant as an SJ.D o 
date. In no instance will any applicant be admitted to degree candidacy prior to! i 
above procedures; however, the applicant may be registered as an unclassilit. 
student for purposes of completing the 8 credit hours of course work requiremes, 
(see below). Approval for degree candidacy must be received within one year oft 
appointment of an adviser unless a written extension is granted by the dean 


hrec 


Foreign Attorneys 


[i gram 


To be considered for admission to the Doctor of Juridical Science degree pt have 


individuals who received their first law degree outside the United States must 
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obtained an LL.M. or its equivalent with highest honors from a duly accredited (ABA 
Or AALS) American law school and their first law degree with comparable honors 

Admission to the SJ.D. program will be limited to a very small number of the 
Most qualified applicants whose research proposals are determined to be of special 
Interest to one or more members of the regular, full-time faculty. Applicants must, 
therefore. submit with their application a letter outlining their S.J.D. research plans. 


Degree Requirements 

Candidates for the Doctor of Juridical Science degree must complete the following 
'€quirements in order to be awarded the degree: A residence period of not less 
than one academic year; a course of study and research, designated by the disserta- 
tion committee, of no less than 8 credit hours; and completion and acceptance of a 
ISeertation (see below) 


The Dissertation 


The dissertation must be submitted no later than three years from the date of 
admission to candidacy for the S.D. degree. The applicant who proposes to write 
MN à comparative law topic must have a reading knowledge of the language in 
Which the relevant materials are to be found. When the dissertation is submitted, 
i 3 consultative committee will set the date for oral examination. This examination 
5 conducted by the consultative committee and such other members of the faculty 
‘Nd qualified experts as are selected by the Graduate Studies Board 
he later than the date specified in the Academic Calendar, the candidate must 
^Jomit to the dean two complete copies of the dissertation and two copies of an 
" pact of the dissertation i 
the tinted copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of 
: dissertation and preparation of the abstract are available in the Office of the 
Sa To be acceptable, the dissertation must, in the opinion of the examining 
mittee, constitute a substantial contribution to the field of law concerned and 
Suitable for publication. Additional information will be supplied by the dean. 
“cepted dissertations become the property of the University and are placed in the 
con tsity’s Gelman Library and the Jacob Burns Law Library, where duplicate 
Pies are bound and made available for circulation. 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1992 summé 
sessions and the 1992-93 academic year 
Tuition Fees 


J.D. candidates: x 
á 296 
Full-time program (11 or more credit hours), each semester $8,04 


Part-time program, each credit hour 630 
Master's degree candidates, each credit hour 630 
Continuing Legal Education students, each credit hour 630 
SJ.D. candidates,* full program, including the final examination 17,650 


University Fee (charged all students registered on campus)— Effective fall 1992. 
Univervsity fee of $19.50 per credit hour, to a maximum of $195 per semester, wi 
be charged. Effective spring 1993, the fee will be $29.50 per credit hour, t0 * 
maximum of $295 per semester. 


Special Fees and Deposits (Nonrefundable) 

Application fee (degree candidate) 

Tuition deposit fee charged each student admitted to J.D. degree can 
didacy (payable in two installments—$100 by a date specified in the 
letter of admission; $500 by mid-June) 6v 

Tuition deposit fee charged each student admitted to LL.M. degree can- 


. 500 

didacy (payable on the date specified in the letter of admission) a 
Late registration during the first week of the semester » 
Late registration after the first week of the semester 1% 


Cap and gown fee (charged all students who choose to participate in 


50 
commencement exercises) " 
Fee for binding master's theses and SJ.D. dissertations <0 


Late-payment fee, (see Payment of Fees, below) e 


prn 2 

Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is returned because " 
of insufficient funds or for any other reason ES 
Iranscript fee q) 


Replacement of diploma fee 


Registration on campus in the University entitles each student to the following pes 
leges: the services of the Career and Cooperative Education Center; the use of t 
University library; gymnasium privileges; and admission to all athletic contests, U^! "i 
otherwise specified. These privileges terminate and a student is no longer in resident 
upon withdrawal or dismissal from the University. 


Payment of Fees 
estet ? 


When the student registers for courses to be taken in the forthcoming sem ides 
ov1Ov" 


Schedule and Statement form is generated and mailed to the student. It pr 
information on due dates, cancellation dates, and all charges; it must be returne à 
the Cashier's Office by the stated due date to avoid cancellation of registration " 
imposition of additional fees ning 
The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintain is 
student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges studen” 


: with the 

registered for 6 credit hours or more may sign a deferred payment contract W ith 
— z „meste ™ 
* The tuition fee is to be paid at the rate of $4,412.50 per semester for four successive seme the 


à f rime 
exclusive of the summer term or terms. If the Faculty should approve an extension of t 
student must maintain enrollment 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 
Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration, permitting them to pay 
One-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees payable in advance) at the time 
Of registration and the remaining half by Wednesday of the eighth week of classes 
lor the fall and spring semesters. Interest at the rate of 12 percent per annum on the 
Unpaid balance will be charged from the date of registration to the date payment is 
made. A 10-month payment plan is also available 

Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, government 
Uition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to sign 
deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the 
Value of the tuition awards by $3,000 or more. Under such circumstances the 
student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the student at the 
time of registration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred payment plan 

Students who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically charged 
4 $50 late payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 12 percent per 
annum. Accounts that become 15 days past due will be financially encumbered. In 
the event a student's account is financially encumbered, the student forfeits rights 
Othe use of deferred payment in future semesters, and the Student Accounts Office 
Will notify the Registrar to withhold grades, future registration privileges, tran- 
Scripts, diplomas, and other academic information until the account is settled. In 
addition, applications for institutional and federal financial aid cannot be processed 
until all encumbrances, including those for unpaid emergency loans, have been 
Paid. Accounts that must be referred to a collection service will be assessed all 
Collection costs, including fees charged by the collection agency 

Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students registered 
OF credit 

Returned Check Policy—A student whose check is returned unpaid by the bank 
Or any reason will be charged a returned check fee. If the check is not paid within 

days, the student's account will be financially encumbered, with the same 
strictions and penalties as for late payment enumerated above 


t 


Prepaid and Deferred Payment Plans 
Several ce mmerical programs are available for those who wish to pay the costs of 
Meir education on a monthly basis. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a 
He insurance policy in the contract. For specific details and applications, address 
"Quiries to the following: 
Mellon Bank Edu-Check Plan, P.O. Box 8888, Wilmington, Del. 19899 
chard C. Knight Insured Tuition Plan, 53 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 02108 
Chool-Chex. Irving Trust Company, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10007 
ducational Loan Program, The Riggs National Bank, 1913 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
4Shington, D.C. 20035 
* Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 


lition Line, Maryland National Bank, Consumer Banking Division, P.O. Box 1954, 
"timore. Md. 21203 


Withdrawals and Refunds 


‘plications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class schedule 
Ust be made in person or in writing to the dean. Withdrawal from courses is 
“tmitted after the midpoint of a semester only in extraordinary circumstances. 

tification to an instructor is not an acceptable notice 

t 5 authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semester 

th ton charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following schedule for 

all and spring semesters: 
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1. Complete withdrawal from the University 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the 
of the semester 


of the semester 
of the semester 


Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the 
of the semester 


2. Partial withdrawal: If the change in program 
refund schedule above applies to the differen 


3. Regulations governing student withdrawals as 


Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the 


Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the 


Withdrawal dated after the fourth week of the 


' first week 


gon 
second week 
60% 
third week 
40% 
> fourth week 
25% 
semester Now 
the 


results in a lower charge 
ce 


| 
they relate to residence h^ 


" ^ $, 
and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangement 


Refund policies of the University are in conform 


ae 
ity with guidelines for refund 


as adopted by the American Council on Education 


In no case will tuition be refunded or reduced be 


14550 
cause of absence from class 


wer 4 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be giV& 
student who does not have a clear financial record "m 
Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can m 


banking arrangements in the community 


Financial Aid 


The National Law Center assists many students in obtaining financial aid through 
grants, various loan programs, or a combination of these kinds of assistance 


Juris Doctor Program 


The National Law Center participates in the Graduate and Professional School 
‘inancial Aid Service (GAPSFAS), which provides an analysis of an applicant's 
inancial need Entering students wishing to receive financial aid should file the 
GAPSFAS form after January 1. Forms are available at most university financial aid 
Offices. The information provided by the applicant and the applicant's parents will 
be analyzed and a copy of the report will be sent to the Law Center 

Students seeking financial assistance should file with GAPSFAS in time for their 
'éports to be received at the Law Center as early as possible. University funds will 
* awarded on the basis of financial need. In determining financial need, the 
‘inancial Aid Office considers information provided by GAPSFAS and Federal tax 
leturns, The Committee on Student Financial Aid of the Law Center will begin 
Making awards in March, and available funds are limited 

No awards will be made to an entering student until the admission process has 
en completed 


Sources of Financial Aid 


Financial aid has been made available from many friends and alumni of the Law 


*nter, The scholarships include the following 
Arent, Fox, Kintner, Plotkin & Kahn Jacob and Charlotte Lehrman 
Scholarship Foundation Scholarship 
Mildred Gott Bryan Scholarship Manatt—Phelps Banking Law Scholarship 
ob Burns Honor Scholarship Robert Netherland Miller Scholarship 
harles Worthington Dorsey Phi Delta Delta Scholarship 
Memorial Scholarship l Donald C. Snyder Scholarship 
"amuel Green Phi Delta Phi William Pinckney Walker Memorial 
Scholarship Scholarship 
atticia Roberts Harris Scholarship Frank S. Whitcomb Scholarship 
OWrey and Simon Sche larship Glen A. Wilkinson Scholarship 
unton and Williams Sc holarship J. McDonald and Judith K. Williams 
lomas Searing Jackson Scholarship Scholarship 
loan Funds 
Through the generosity of friends of the University, a number of loan funds are 


Svailable Among them are the Lyle T. Alverson Loan Fund; the Robert Ash Loan 
‘Und; the George R. Beneman Loan Fund; the Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz 
~Undation Minority Law Student Loan Fund; the Robert M. and Mary McConnel 
“oper Loan Fund; the Robert McKinney Cooper Memorial Loan Fund; the Mitchell 

Cutler Memorial Loan Fund; the J. Forrester Davison Loan Fund; the Clifford A 
“Ougherty Fund; the District of Columbia Bar Association Loan Fund; the J.W. 
»'lich Foundation Loan Fund; the Newell W. Ellison Loan Fund; the Louise F 
‘Seman Memorial Student Loan Fund; the Harold L. and Violet George Foundation 
in Fund; the Gec rge Washington Law Association Loan Fund; the Morris Golub 
ey Fund; the Frederick O. Graves Law Student Loan Fund; the John B., Jr., and 
à Tol H. Holden Loan Fund; the Jephson Educational Trust Loan Fund; the Susan 
“ Anne Ki yndrup Memorial Fund; the Law Association Loan Fund for the law 
ISS of 1912, 1918, 1921, 1924, 1929, 1931, 1933, 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 
ree 1942. 1945. 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, 1955, 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 

S; the Law School Loan Fund; the Oscar Lawler Memorial Loan Fund; the Horace 
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L. Lohnes Memorial Assistance Fund; the Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund; the Robert? 
Miller Loan Fund; the Joan Murphy Loan Fund; the Mike Pelekiri Loan Fund; thé phi 
Delta Delta Loan Fund; the W. Theodore Pierson Loan Fund; the Rockport Loan 
Fund; the Samuel L. Samuel Loan Fund; the H. William Tanaka Law Studen? 
Assistance Loan Fund; the Orville Hassler Walburn Memorial Loan Fund; thé 
Kennedy and Judith Watkins Law Student Loan Fund; the Ralph E. West Memor? 
Loan Fund: the W.H. Williams Memorial Student Loan Fund; the Patricia A. Willonef 
Loan Fund; the Ruth F. Wilson Loan Fund; the Yadao and Kanemoto Loan Fund; af! 
the Samuel Green Memorial Loan Fund 


Master's and Doctoral Programs 


Sources of financial aid include the Richard Paul Momsen Scholarships for Bra 
zilian Graduate Law Students for the study of U.S. constitutional law and the law? 
patents and trademarks, the Randolph C. Shaw Graduate Fellowship in Enviro 
mental Law, the Randolph C. Shaw Fellowship in Legal Research and Writing, an 
Graduate Honor Fellowships 

Application for these programs should be made by March 1. The applica 
should submit a letter specifically applying for one of the above programs tO the 
Financial Aid Office. The letter should contain biographical data, informatio” 
concerning experience in practice or teaching, and any other information that wi 
be of assistance in the consideration of the application 

Students applying for financial aid on the basis of financial need should fol 
the same guidelines outlined for Juris Doctor candidates 


Jow 


Veterans Benefits 


The veterans counselor, located on the third floor of Rice Hall, 2121 I Street, NW 
assists students entitled to educational benefits as veterans or as widows Of chr 
dren of deceased or totally disabled veterans with any problems that may ari 
concerning their benefits. This office also processes certification of enrollment? 
attendance to the Veterans Administration so that monthly allowances will be yd 
When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or dependents o! ki 
erans should consult with the veterans counselor prior to submitting an applicati 
to the Veterans Administration. All such students should obtain the instructio 
sheet issued by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements to zr 
fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Administ” 
tion and which includes other information of general interest. The Veterans Adm 


istration is at 941 N. Capitol St., N.E., Washington, D.C. 20421 


izes 


Bureau of National Affairs Law Student Prize—Presented to an outstanding 
Senior law student 

Jacob Burns Prize—Established by Jacob Burns, a law alumnus and Honorary 
Tustee of the l niversity. A medal and a cash ean prasmes annually to each of 
the two members of the winning team in the upper-class Van Vleck Moot Court 
Competition 

Anne Wells Branscomb Prize—Awarded to the member of the graduating class 
Who attained the highest grade in the entire course of the evening division for the 
degree of Juris Doctor 

The Deans’ Exceptional Service Prize—Awarded for outstanding service to the 
‘Ommunity and to the nation 

The Michael D. Cooley Memorial Prize—A plaque given to that individual in 
Sach gradu: ating class who has been most successful in maintaining his or her 
Compassion, vitality, and humanity during law school. The recipient of this award is 
selected by the graduating class 

Ogden W. Fields Graduate Prize—Awarded annually to the student who has 
*monstrated the highest overall proficiency in labor law 
_ Finnegan Prize in Intellectual Property Law—Established by the law firm 
"Innegan. Henderson, Farabow, Garrett, and Dunner. A cash award to a J.D. or LL.M 
Student for the best publishable article on an aspect of intellectual property law 

Willard Waddington Gatcbell Prize—By bequest of Eona Burnett Gatchell in 
memory of her husband, a cash award presented annually to the three members of 
€ graduz iting Juris Doctor class who attained the highest grade point averages in 
their last year of law school 

Charles Glover Prize—Established by Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., an Honorary 
Tustee of the U niversity, in memory of his great-grandfather, an illustrious mem 
“tof the bar of the District of Columbia. A cash award given annually to the student 

© has attained the highest average grade in the third-year, full-time course 

Kappa Beta Pi Prize—Awarded by Eta Alumnae Chapter to the law student who 
Mains the highest average for the first year 

John Bell Larner Prize—By be quest, a plaque awarded annually to the member 

„the gradu: ating class who attains the highe st average grade in the entire course of 

* degree of Juris Doctor. 

Jobn Ordronaux Prizes—Bv bequest, awarded annually to the student who has 
attained the highest average grade in the first-year, full-time course and to the 
dent who has attained the highest cumulative average grade at the end of the 

"COhd-year, full-time course 

Richard I Teberg, J.D. 1964, Prize—Awarded annually to that graduate of the J.D 
'Ogram who has demonstrated the highest overall proficiency in the courses in 
XCurities law. 

A mie Hassler Walburn Prize—A cash award to the outstanding students in the 
of civil procedure, established by the will of the late Professor Orville Hassler 
Urn in memory of his mother 

^ Imogen w illiford Constitutional Law Prize—Established by Imogen Williford, 

1929, A cash award presented to the outstanding student in the field of 
“Nstitutional law 


General Information 


Day and Evening Classes 


aye i ÀE. 
Day classes meet in 50-minute periods, Monday through Friday. The majority * 


evening classes meet from 5:50 to 7:40 p.m., Monday through Friday 

A four-credit course, e.g., Evidence, meets two evenings a week; most 3- credit 
courses, e.g PAEA AA Lau meet one evening a week plus alternate Friday 
evenings throughout the semester; a 2-credit course, e.g., Contracts II, meets off 
evening a week. The evening division conforms to the academic stand: ards of the 
day division, with full-time faculty teaching all courses in the required and cort 
curriculum 

Examinations for both day and evening classes may be given in the afternoon 
Examinations for day students may be given in the evening 


Summer Session 


e 
One session is offered in the summer. No beginning students are admitted tO the 
Juris Doctor degree program in the summer session. Students who attend UY 
summer session receive fractional residence credit 


Registration 


Each student must register before attending classes. No student will be re gistere 
until proper credentials have been filed (see Admission) E 
No registration is accepted for less than a semester or summer session. A studen 
may not register concurrently in George Washington University and anoh? 
institution. Registration in more than one school of the University requires ! 


written permission of the deans concerned, prior to registration 


Eligibility for Registration 


A student who is suspended or whose record is not clear for any reason 1» no 
eligible to register . 

New Student—Upon receipt of a final letter of admission a new student is eligiP 
for registration on the stated days of registration 

Readmitted Student—A student previously registered who was not register 

courses during the prece ding semester or summer session and who has not De " 
granted a leave of absence must apply for and receive a letter of readmission belo 
becoming eligible for registration 


red for 
n 


Graduation Requirements 


Diplomas are awarded in February, May, and September he 
To be recommended by the faculty for graduation, a student must have met! 
admission requirements of the National Law Center; completed satisfe ictorily © 
scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree ir 
which the student is registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the l ee 
Registration is required for the semester or summer session at the close of wn" 
the degree is to be conferred 
Application for Graduation s; application for er me tion must be file i : 
date indicated in the Academic at during the last semester Or 
session of the final year cede completing dares requirements d 
summer session will be awarded diplomas (no formal convocation) on Sept 
ber 30, provided they have completed 1 all degree requirements and have ‘ 
for graduatic jn as part of registration for the summer session. If they wish, suc 
dents may participate in the Winter Commencement 


Transcripts of Record 


Official transcripts of student records will be issued by the Office of the Registrar on 
f€quest of the student or former student who has a clear financial record. A fee of $3 
S charged for each trans ript 


Student Activities and Student Life 


Enrichment Program 


The Law Center supplements and enriches its diverse law programs by bringing to 
the scho, || eminent legal scholars, judges, distinguished members of the bar, 
Members of Congress, and high-level government officials to offer lectures and 
informal seminars with students and faculty Participants in the Enrichment Pro 
gram have included columnist Anthony Lewis, Supreme Court Justices Lewis 
Owell, Antonin Scalia, Sandra Day O'Connor, Anthony Kennedy, and Harry Black 
Mun, CIA Director William Webster, Yale University President Benno Schmidt, 
nator Bill Bradley, former U.S. Attorney Rudolph Giuliani, Dean Guido Calabresi 
3 Yale Law School, Judge Richard Posner of the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
*€venth Circuit, and Professor Ronald Dworkin of Oxford University. The Enrich- 
Ment Program, funded largely by gifts from alumni and friends of the Law Center, 
"cludes several endowed lec tureships and a visiting scholar program 


Publications 


The George Washington Law Review, published six times a year, is edited and 
Managed by the students of the National Law Center. The Law Review is known for 
3 emphasis on federal and public law; however, it is also devoted to research in 
other important legal areas. The staff of the Law Review is selected on the basis of 
Brades and a writing competition. The editorial board is selected from those 
«dents who have successfully completed the first year of Law Review work 
Udents receive 4 credit hours of academic credit for the two-year program 

he George Washington Journal of International Law and Economics is 
Managed and edited by law students. It presents articles and commentaries on 
Public and private international financial development, comparative law, and inter- 
tional law. The staff of the Journal is selected on the basis of criteria identical to 
45€ used by the Law Review, and students earn up to four credit hours of 
*demic credit for their work 


Moot Court 


The Moot court competitions and programs provide realistic training in appellate 
trial advocacy. The Moot Court Board, which administers appellate moot court 

j cotams at the National Law Center, is a student organization dedicated to promo 
8 excellence in written and oral adve cacy. The Board sponsors the Van Vleck 
jPPellate Moot Court Competition, the Jessup Cup competition in international 
^ and the Giles S. Rich competition in patent law. In addition, the Board sends 
Lay, ent teams to interscholastic competitions across the nation. The Student Trial 
yers Association sponsors an intrascholastic trial competition and sends stu 
"lt teams to interscholastic trial competitions nationwide. Each year the National 
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rit 
Law Center sponsors the Harold H. Greene and Joyce Hens Green National Sec rit 
Law Moot Court Competition 


Law Center Student Organizations 


Tbe Advocate International Legal Studies Student 
Amnesty International Legal Support Association 
Group Jewish Law Student Association 
Asian—Pacific American Law Student Law Association for Women 
Association Law Fraternities and Sororities 
Black Law Student Association Law Students for the Arts 
Entertainment and Sports Law Society Moot Court Board 
Environmental Law Association Movimiento Legal Latino 
Equal Justice Foundation National Lawyers Guild 
Federalist Society Street Law 
Gay and Lesbian Law Association Student Bar Association 
GW In Step Student Health Law Association 
GW Republican Student Lawyers Student Intellectual Property La" 
Association Association 
International Law Society Student Trial Lawyers Association 
* 


Facilities and Services 


The National Law Center 


e s 
The Law Center is comprised of three adjoining buildings: Theodore N. Lerne ri 


Stockton Hall, and the Jacob Burns Law Library. Lerner Hall is a modern # W 
innovative teaching fz icility Its five levels contain classrooms, the dean's suite a 
the Moot Court Room. Four of its eight classrooms are constructed in : amphitheng 
style and are equiped with advanced sound systems and full video and view 
capabilities. Stockton Hall contains administrative offices, the Community den 
Clinics, classrooms, faculty offices, a reading room, a media center, and a stu ion 
lounge. The Jacob Burns Law Library houses faculty and student organiza 
offices and a computer room as well as its extensive collection 


The Jacob Burns Law Library 


lume 
The collection of the Jacob Burns Law Library numbers over 400 ),000 volu Jo 


and volume equiv alents. It contains a comprehensive research libr ary of / 40 
American law, including the annotated statutes of the federal government fe 
states, the territories, and other common-law countries as well as the repo 
decisions of all these jurisdictions, in all editions and often in multiple copies art 
library is especially strong in administrative and regulatory m: cote and cof wa 
sional coverage. It was designated a United States Government De pository H oct" 
in 1978 and is, through this program, acquiring a substantial gc ernment © 
ments collection J|: ed 
The extensive treatise collection covers not only the field of law but law? jn 
disciplines such as business, finance, economics, labor relations, soc iology m "m 
nology, psychology, political science, biography, foreign affairs, environ apo 
studies, and others. Especially strong collections are mainté 1ined for tax law," 


FACILITIES AND SERVICES 


law, intellectual property law, and international law. A portion of the he dings of the 
former Library of the Carnegie Endowment of International Peace, acquired by the 
INiversity in 1950, has been incorporated into the library. An ther especially rich 
compe ment is the periodical collection. A growing proportion « f these research 
Materials is collected in a variety of microformats or on audio- or videotapes. In 
addition to the materials available in-house, the library can gain access to almost 
Unlimited information sources of a legal or law-related nature through the various 
Computer databanks to which it subscribes, such as LEXIS, WESTLAW, Dialog, Nexis, 
and Vt TEXT 

A permanent staff of about 30 people and many part-time employees adminis- 
ters and maintains the library and offers information, instruction, and other re- 
arch support services Jacob Burns Lau Library Readers’ Guide, available at the 
Informati n desk, lists library services, hours of operation, c lection locations, and 
her library-related information 
Beyond the resources of the Jacob Burns Law Library, GW law students have 
&Cess to the George Washington University Library ( Gelman), the Medical Library 
‘Himmelfarb ), and other famous libraries in the District of Columbia, including the 


ibrary of Congress 


Career Development and Placement Services 


The Career Development Office provides a full range of services to support the 
“eer decision making process. Students, graduates, and prospective employers 
“Te served through a variety of programs, including systems of job-vacancy adver- 
‘Sing; newsletters of current career information; individual and group counseling 
N resume preparation, interviewing skills development, and job-search strategy; a 
“reer resource library; and forums and panel presentations covering legal career 
“Pics as well as employment options 


Continuing Legal Education 


Members of the Bar who wish to keep abreast of current developments in the law 
may register for any of the courses in the National Law Center on a noncredit basis 
Continuing Legal Education students. Specific courses are also open to non- 
“Wyers whose special qualifications justify their registration Such students do not 
ae examinations in courses and no grades are recorded for their work 

e. Simplified admission and registration ^» cedure ESE UN s Com 

on or before the last day of regular registration for the appro 

Ntinuing Legal Education students pay only the tuition fee on the semester-hour 
^" They may not participate in student activities Or benefit from the medical 
“Wileges of the University. (Continuing Legal Education registrations are subject to 
"incellation if courses are filled by regularly registered students. ) 


Housing 


Thet Jniversity does not provide regular residence hall space for graduate students 
lowever, the Residential Life Office refers graduate students to apartments as they 
i "Come available in University-owned buildings in the campus area. Additionally, 
* University's Off-Campus Housing Resource Center can provide information 
assistance for those seeking accommodations 


fog Se 


trac food service is available from August to May, based on the undergraduate 
bru ic calendar of registration, exams, and vacation periods Accommodations 
fr le law school calendar are made. Rates for the various meal plans are av ailable 
^n the Residential Life Office. Contract service is cafeteria style and provided in 
O residence halls and the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. Meal coupons may also be 


rvice 
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arvin 
used on a cash-equivalency basis in the cafeteria on the first floor of the Mar 
Center and in George's on the fifth floor 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community center, prc vidil 
services, conveniences, and recreational and social opportunities for studen® 
faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities provides the setting for? 
variety of programs conducted by the University Program Board, the department? 
offering course work in the performing arts, and other student and faculty orga 
zations. The Center Governing Board, representing varied segments of the Unive 
sity community, plays an important role in the day-to-day functioning of the Cente 
This Board works closely with the full-time staff in the development of procedure 
and policies that provide a framework for the Center's operation 


The Charles E. Smith Center 


The Charles E. Smith Center for Physical Education and Athletics offers m! 
facilities for student use, including courts for basketball, volleyball, and badminto 
a jogging track; a swimming pool; wrestling, gymnastic, and weight rooms; han 
ball and squash courts; and a sauna and lockers 


Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic located at 2150 Pennsylva 
Avenue, N.W. (entrance on 22nd Street) : 

The Health Service is staffed by physicians, nurse practitioners, and phys! 
assistants who are capable of addressing most of students’ medical problems." 
may be either arranged by appointment or, during certain hours, secured - 
walk-in basis. Most routine laboratory tests may be performed in the Health Ser 
lab at cost, many common medications are stocked to fill students' prescripti? j 
and allergy shots and immunizations are administered by the staff nurse pr 
minimal charge. A psychiatrist works in the Health Service to assist students " 
mental health concerns m 

For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student Hea " 
Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the University "m 
pital for treatment. This arrangement is for emergency care only and all fees 4% 
responsibility of the student 

Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to €, 
treatment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in off-campus prog" ^, 
and the Continuing Legal Education Program are not eligible. Students W ats 
desire may engage physicians and nurses of their own choice, but these studen 
will be responsible for all fees charged. The bills incurred from all 


cian 
jisit 


ece 
T 


ser 
- 4 at 
rendered outside the Student Health Service (for example, x-ray work, laborm iji 
work, and referrals to specialists or other outside physicians) are the respons" 

of the student 


Health and Accident Insurance i 
i accide® 
The University recommends that all students be covered by health and ace te 
insurance. For information on group health insurance options offered throug’ agn 
University, students should contact the Student Health Service or Office of the 


of Students 


Disabled Student Services d 
san dii 
ini | ‘entation, ^! 
The Director of Disabled Student Services coordinates advising, orientation 4|s0 
special services that address the needs of disabled students. The Dire may 
serves as a central point of contact from which the University commun" 


P 
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Obtain information and assistance in serving disabled students. A resource library 
Maintained in the office is available for general use 

In addition to coordinating a program of general assistance to promote integra- 
ton of disabled students as fully as possible into the life of the University commu 
nity, the Director administers reading and sign language services for those with 
visual and auditory handicaps 

The office is located on the fourth floor of Rice Hall, 2121 I Street, N.W 


University Regulations 


University Policy on Equal Opportunity 
George Washington University does not unlawfully discriminate against any person 
MN the basis of race, color, religion, sex, national origin, age, handicap, veteran 
atus, or sexual orientation. This policy covers all programs, services, policies, and 
Procedures of the University, including admission to educational programs and 
“ployment The University is also subject to the District of Columbia Human 
Bhts Law i 
Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws and regula- 
„Ons regarding discrimination in education or employment programs and activ- 
lies may be addressed to Susan B. Kaplan, Assistant Treasurer for Legal Matters, 
Sorge Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202)994-6505, or to the 
"SSistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the U.S. Department of Education 


Academic Dishonesty 


The University community, to fulfill its purposes, must establish and maintain 
ldelines of academic behavior. All members of the community are expected to 
ibit honesty and competence in their academic work. Incoming students have a 
*cial responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and make use of, all proper 
"cedures for doing research, writing papers, and taking examinations. 
_Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the proper 
ademic procedures and held responsible for applying them. Deliberate failure to 
“tin accordance with such procedures will be considered academic dishonesty 
“tS Of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectual offense against the 
°Mmunity and will be prosecuted through the proper University channels 
Opies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be obtained from 
R ollowing offices: all department chairmen, all academic deans, and the Vice 
“sident for Academic Affairs 


University Policy on the Release of Student Information 


The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institutional 
[licies governing access to and release of student education records maintained 
X ducational institutions that are recipients of federal funds. The University 
Plies with this statute, which states, in part, that such institutions must: 
' afford students access to education records directly related to them; 
: Offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records as 
accurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; 
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3. receive the student's written consent before releasing information from his 
or her education records to persons outside the University, except for di 
rectory information as indicated below. Information may be furnished ©* 
student's parents without such written consent only upon certification 9! 
the student's financial dependency; and 

f. comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release a St 
dent's record, notifying the student of this action 


The University will release the following directory information upon reque* 
name, local address, and telephone number; name and address of next of kin; dale 
of attendance; school, college, or division of enrollment; field of study; credit hou 
earned; degrees earned; honors received; participation in organizations and acu" 
ities chartered or otherwise established by the University (including intercolleg" 
ate athletics); and height and weight of members of athletic teams. A student wit 
does not wish such directory information released must file written notice to! 
effect in the Office of the Registrar at the beginning of each semester or sessi? 
of enrollment 

Copies of the University's full policy statement on the release of student inform 
tion may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar 


Right to Change Rules 


y Fy Of 
The University and its college, schools, and divisions reserve the right to modit 
„re whe! 
change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go into force wh 
ever the proper authorities may determine 


Right to Dismiss Students 


If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material information o" 
an application for admission, registration form, or any other University docume 
the student's registration may be canceled and the student will be ineligible (ex# 
by special action of the faculty) for subsequent registration 

The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student !* 
the University or from any class or classes whenever, in the interest of the stu 


or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable 


from 


Right to Make Changes in Programs 


y i yi 
The right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs without * 
whenever circumstances warrant such changes 


Property Responsibility 


j 
v ` ouf 
The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost and FC 


Office is maintained on campus in the Safety and Security Office. 


Student Conduct à 
All students upon enrolling and while attending The George Washington l nive 
are subject to the provisions of the Guide to Student Rights and Responsibi" 
which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities of conduct, incluc 
Code of Student Conduct, and other policies and regulations as adopter” pa 
promulgated by appropriate University authorities. Copies of these document i. 
be obtained at the Office of Judicial Affairs. Sanctions for violation of these »- e 
tions may include permanent expulsion from the University, which may n sats 
enrollment in another college or university difficult. Regulations or requiret" be 
applicable only to a particular program, facility, or class of students may ^d in? 
published generally, but such regulations or requirements shall be publish¢ 
manner reasonably calculated to inform affected students 


ling ! j 
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UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 


University Policy on Drugs 


The University cannot condone violations of the law, including violation of those 
4Ws that proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members of the 
academic community should know that administrative action, which may include 
dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privileges, or suspension or 
dismissal from the University, may be taken in order to protect the interests of the 
University and the rights of others 


Courses of Instruction 


Career Planning and Course Selection 


One of the great strengths of the National Law Center is the diversity of its cours 
offerings and the flexibility it offers students to design their programs to fit the 
interests and career plans. Every spring a series of counseling sessions is held 
provide students with an overview of course offerings in various areas of the IM 
and to assist them in selecting courses and defining their career objective 
Students also may consult members of the faculty for course and career planning, 
In addition, the Career Development Office provides a central storehouse ® 
information regarding many types of legal careers 
While the curriculum after the first year is largely elective, the faculty belie? 
that exposure to certain course work is important. Consequently, the facul 
strongly recommends that all students take Administrative Law (342), Corpo 
tions (325), Federal Income Taxation (420), and Trusts and Estates I (390). , 
The faculty also believes that a generalist J.D. program would normally inclu 
most of the following courses and recommends that students take most of the 
prior to graduation: Conflict of Laws (440), Federal Antitrust Law (452), Labor 
(338), Remedies (380), and one or more of the following: Commercial Pape 
Payment Systems (372), Creditors' Rigbts and Debtors' Protection (378), and Sal 
and Sales Financing (370). In addition, the faculty believes that students sho", 
consider taking a course that will provide a cross-disciplinary perspective o1 ^ 
law, such as American Legal History (318), Comparative Law (438 ), Jurispruden 
(442), and Law, Science, and Technology (475) : 
The Law Center's broad offering of elective courses is listed below by sube 
area. Within each area, courses are in numerical order. Courses numbered 500 ^ 
above are generally more advanced but are open to second- and third-year studet 
who have taken the prerequisite courses. Students may wish to consult with fa^ 
about the order in which courses should be taken "m 
The courses of instruction listed below are subject to change. The Univers 
reserves the right to withdraw any course announced 


Elective Courses and Seminars 
i 993 

Courses marked with an asterisk are not offered during academic year 1992-19? 

; ; r á . (493) 
Alternative Dispute Resolution Administrative Advocacy Clinic (4 j; 
Mediation (303) Immigration Clinic (494) 
Negotiation: Concepts and Techniques Law Students in Court (495) h 

(305) Law Students Civil Rights Researc 


Client Interviewing and Counseling Council (496) 


(306) Civil and Family Litigation Clinic 
Advanced Oral Advocacy (313) (497) 
International Arbitration (448) Legal Activism (498) 99) 
International Negotiations (571)* Federal and Appellate Clinic ^ 
Graduate Outside Placement 07%’ 


Clinical Programs i , i 
Commercial, Consumer, and 


Ainical Studie :nvir ntal Lav ; 
Clinical Studies in Environmental Law Banking Law 


(414) 
` . L , ) 
Consumer Mediation Clinic (460) Banking Law I (332) , 
Small Business Clinic (461) Banking Law II (333) 70) 
Outside Placement (463) Sales and Sales Financing (37! 71) 
Prisoners Project (476) International Commercial Law he n 
^ . x amen Doss p 
National Center for Law and the Deaf Commercial Paper—Payment »; 

` " 17? 

Clinical Education Activities (483) O74) 73) 
Intensive Clinical Placement (492) Consumer Protection Law (37- 


Creditors’ Rights and Debtors 

: Protection (378) 

Commercial Law Seminar (379) 

International Business Transactions 
(446) 


International Banking (575) 


Constitutional Law, Civil Rights, 
and Government 


Federal Jurisdiction (300) 
Administrative Law (342) 
blic Law Seminar (344) 
nstituric nal Law Seminar (350) 
aW of Presidential Power (351) 
Mass Communications Law—Print 
Media (352) 
Mass Communications Law— 
Electronic Media (353)* 
Ndividual Rights and Liberties (358)* 
ivil Rights Legislation (359)* 
*gislation (362) 
asing Rights Seminar (405) 
Xal Government (409) 
Mployment Discrimination Law 
' (43] ) 
‘Mployment Discrimination Claims 
, And Litigation (432) 
ein Indian Law Seminar (433) 
“Sign Relations, National Security, 
saga the C nstitution (443)* 
^w : Privacy Seminar (469) 
^ science, and Technology 
ysrtinar (475) 
io ed People and the Law (482) 
er Discrimination and the Law 
(484) 
^Bislative Drafting (591) 


\rPorate and Securities Law 
pur and Partnership (322) 
“on and Accounting (324) 
“*POrations (325) 
ahatities Regulation (326) 
Overs and Tender Offers (327) 
8ulation of Securities Markets and 
Cone eSsionals (328)* 
i awe Finance (329) 
“ness Planning (334) 
Ga odem Corporation Seminar 
336) 
vanced Corporations and Securities 
l puninar (337)* 
Regulation °° 
oa of Investment Advisers and 
Stment Companies (507)” 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Criminal Law and Procedure 


Law and Psychiatry Seminar (437) 
Federal Sentencing Seminar (477) 
Law and Criminology (478) 
Law of Criminal Corrections (479) 
White Collar Crime Seminar (480) 
The Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, 
and the Criminal Lawyer (532) 
Criminal Practice Seminar (534)* 


Environmental Law 


Environmental Law (410) 

Clinical Studies in Environmental Law 
(414) 

Occupational Safety and Health 
Legislation (415)* 

Toxic Tort Litigation (455)* 

Law, Science, and Technology 
Seminar (475) 

Water Pollution Control (539) 

Air Pollution Control (540) 

Environmental Remedies (541) 

Environmental Issues in Business 
Transactions (542) 

Water Resources Law (543) 

Environmental Planning (544) 

Regulation of Pesticides and Industrial 
Chemicals (FIFRA & TSCA) (545) 

Natural Resources Law I (546) 

Natural Resources Law II (547) 

Control of Solid and Hazardous 
Wastes (RCRA & CERCLA) (548) 

Energy Law (549) 

Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 
(550) i 

International and Comparative 
Environmental Law (551) 

Natural Resource Taxation (580)* 


Estate Planning 

Trusts and Estates I (390) 

Trusts and Estates II (391) 

Community Property/Marital Property 
(394)* 

Estate Planning Seminar (395) 

Federal Estate and Gift Taxation (422) 

Federal Income Taxation of Trusts, 
Estates, and Beneficiaries (585)* 


Family Law 

Trusts and Estates I (390) 

Community Property/Marital Property 
(394)* 

Family Law (434) 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


The Child, the Family, and the State 
(436) 

Gender Discrimination and the Law 
(484) 


Government Contracts 


Labor Standards (429) 

Comparative Public Procurement 
(485)* 

Government Contracts (486)* 

Government Procurement Law (487) 

Performance of Government 
Contracts (488) 

Administration of Government 
Contracts (489)* 

Government Contracts Seminar (490) 

Government Contracts Cost & Pricing 
(491) 

Clinical Studies in Government 
Contract Law (597) 


Government Regulation 


Administrative Law (342) 

Regulated Industries (345) 

Mass Communications Law 
Electronic Media (353)* 

Unfair Trade Practices (450) 

Federal Antitrust Law (452) 

Trade Regulation Seminar (462)* 

Public Economic Policy and the Law 
(501) 

International and U.S. Regulation of 
Foreign Trade (505) 

Health Care Delivery Systems 
Seminar (508) 

Food and Drug Law (509) 

Telecommunications Law (572) 


Intellectual Property Law 

Unfair Trade Practices (450) 

Patent Law (464) 

Patent Policy and Practice (466)* 

Computer Law (468) 

Licensing of Intellectual Property 
Rights (552) 

Chemical and Biotech Patent Policy 
and Practice (553) 

Comparative Patent Law Seminar 
(554) 

Patent Enforcement (556) 

Electronics and Computers: Policy 
and Practice (557) 

International and Comparative Patent 
Law (558)* 

Copyright Law (559) 

Trademark Law (560)* 


Jurisprudence (442) 


International and Comparative La 


Immigration Law (360) 

Refugee and Asylum Law (361) 

International Commercial Law (371) 

Admiralty (386) 

Comparative Law (438) 

Foreign Relations, National Security; 
and the Constitution (443)* 

International Law (444) 

International Business Transactions 
(446) 

International Organizations (447) 

International Arbitration (448) 

International Civil Litigation (449) 

Public International Law Seminar 
(504)* , 

International and U.S. Regulation of 
Foreign Trade (505) 

International Business Transactions 
Seminar (506)* 

International and Comparative 
Environmental Law (551) 

International and Comparative Paten 
Law (558)* 

Law of the European Communities 
(561) 

Law of Japan (562) 

International Law of Human Rights 
(565) 

International Law of Air and Space 
(566) 

International Law of the Sea (567 

International Humanitarian Law ( 

Soviet Law (569)* 

Chinese Law (570)* 

International Negotiations (571)" 

International Banking (575) 

Foreign Direct Investment (576) 

Federal Income Taxation of 
International Transactions (583) 


py: 
568) 


Jurisprudence, Legal History, and 


Professional Responsibility 
American Legal History (318) 


athi® 
'rofessional Responsibility and Eth 


Seminar (456)* 


Jurisprudence Seminar (457) 


Feminist Legal Theory (458) 
Law, Science, and Technology 
Seminar (475) 


Labor Law 


Labor Law (338) 


. (339) 
Individual Employment Rights (33 


Collective Bargaining and Labor 
Arbitration (340)* 

Labor and Employment Law Seminar 
(341)* 

Sports Law ( 383) 

Xcupational Safety and Health 
Legislation (415)* 

abor Standards (429) 

4bor Relations in the Federal Service 
(430)* 

Employment Discrimination Law 
(431) 

Employment Discrimination Claims 
and Litigation (432) 


land Use and Development 


Modern Real Estate Transactions (398) 
4nning, Zoning, and Land Use Law 
(402) 

Current Problems in Land Use 
Management and Control Seminar 
(403)* 

and Use Administrative Process (404) 

EM Development Law (408) 

Ocal Government Law (409) 

4W of Real Estate Financing (538) 


‘aw and Other Disciplines 

aw and Psychiatry Seminar (437) 

redicine for Lawyers (470)* 

n, and Medicine (472 ) E 

ES and the Law Seminar (474) 
^ Science, and Technology 

a Minar (475) 

“w and Criminology (478) 


"Ic Economic Policy and the Law 
(501 ) 1 
aw 


E and Economics (502)* 
alth Care Delivery Systems 
*eminar (508) 


I 
à igation and Tbe Judicial Process 
eral Irial Practice (302) 
Pellate Practice and Procedure 
(304) 
Ti " 
aee Litigation (308) 
ent Trial Lawyers Association Trial 
ivi] Petitie on (309) 
tia Procedure Seminar (310) 
"s Advocacy (311) 
aq Court (312) 
E anced Oral Advocacy (313) 
Quity (374) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Remedies (380) 

Admiralty (386) 

Conflict of Laws (440) 
International Civil Litigation (449)* 


Taxation 


Federal Income Taxation (420) 

Federal Estate and Gift Taxation (422) 

Federal Income Taxation of Cor- 
porations and Shareholders (424) 

Partnership and Subchapter S 
Corporation Taxation (426) 

Tax Policy Seminar (428)* 

Taxation— Timing of Income and 
Deductions (573)* 

Special Corporate Taxation Problems 
(577)* 

Nonprofit Organizations: Law and 
Taxation (578)* 

Real Estate and Income Taxation 
(579) 

Natural Resource Taxation (580)* 

State and Local Taxation (581)* 

Federal Income Taxation of 
International Transactions (583) 

Federal Income Taxation of Property 
Transactions (584)* 

Federal Income Taxation of Trusts, 
Estates, and Beneficiaries (585)* 
Tax Practice and Procedure Seminar 

(588)* 


Tort Law 


Complex Litigation (308) 
Trial Advocacy (311) 
Remedies (380) 

Insurance (382) 

Conflict of Laws (440) 
Products Liability (454) 
Toxic Tort Litigation (455)* 
Medicine for Lawyers (470)* 


Law and Medicine (472) 


Researcb and Writing 


Independent Legal Writing (514) 
Law Review (364) 


journal of International Law and 


Economics (366) 
Research and Writing Fellow (368) 
Graduate Independent Legal Writing 
(598) 
Thesis (599—600) 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Course Descriptions 


The courses of instruction are described below. The number of hours of credi 
given for the satisfactory completion of a course is indicated in parentheses aft 
the name of the course. Thus, an academic-year course with two hours of credi 
each semester is marked (2-2) and a semester course with two hours of credit? 
marked (2). Some courses are offered for variable credit hours and are marked 
or 3) or (3 or 4). Each semester's class schedule will indicate the number of hou? 
for which the course is being offered , 

In most courses, a final examination is held during the examination period ane 
the grade in the course is determined in large part by that examination Thes 
courses are marked "Examination.' 

Courses that require the preparation of a major research paper in lieu 0 
examination are marked "Research Paper." The satisfactory completion of such? 
paper by a student individually will satisfy the Legal Writing curriculum requif* 
ment for the J.D. degree : 

Courses marked "Problem Assignments,” “Writing Assignments," "Take-hof* 
Examination," "Research Paper or Examination," or "Clinical Work" indicate the 
nature of the method planned by the instructor for determining in major part ™ 
grade to be given for the course. Only research papers qualify for the Legal Writing 
curriculum requirement for the J.D. degree , 

Day classes begin at 9:10 a.m. and run throughout the entire morning 9 
afternoon. Most evening classes begin at 5:50 p.m. Many examinations for both d% 
and evening classes may be given in the afternoon only. Examinations fof 2 
students may be held in the evening 

A designation at the end of a course description indicates whether the cou 
scheduled to be offered in the spring or fall semester or in the summer sessions? 
also usually whether it will meet in the day or evening. When a double-numbef 
course is designated “Academic year,” the first half of the course is scheduled tO 
offered in the fall, the second half in the spring 
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Required Courses for J.D. Students 


h 

203-4 Contracts I-II (3-3 day) Pock. Gabaldon, wilma™ 
(4-2 evening) 

Legal remedies of contracting parties, including damages in contract and qu 

contract, specific performance, reformation, rescission, remedies in tort; a" 


; -eptane 
creating and terminating contractual rights, including offer and accept? 


as! 
4S 


1 opts: 
mistake, problems of proof; function of consideration; conditions; assign" the 
third-party beneficiaries; effect of changed circumstances; protection Os 
client's interests upon breach or threat of breach by the other party. EMP 


on problems of analysis, draftsmanship, adversary method (Examination 
(Academic year—day and evening) 

207 Torts (4) Seidelson, Schechter, Turley, Sharp 
Liability for harm to person or property. Intentional torts, negligence, n 
products liability, misrepresentation, defamation, and invasion of privacy: Jf 
and other basis for shifting losses; causation; damages; effects of liability wp. 
ance; problems under Federal Tort Claims Act. (Examination)  (Fall—94Y ' 
evening) yski 

211 Property (4) Chandler, J. Schwartz, Johnston, Dzienkow s, 
Basic concepts of personal property. Real property: historical backgr« undo 
law of estates and conveyanc ing, types of estates, dower and curtesy, landlore 


je, panzh? 
uisanc 4 


an 


tenant relationship, concurrent estates, future interest at common law ? 
the Statute of Uses; introduction to modern conveyancing—the rea 
contract, the deed, the recording system, methods of title assurance (Exa 
tion) (Fall—evening; spring—day) 


mint 


N 
N 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 43 


Constitutional Law I Barron, Cheh, Dienes, Lupu, Bruff 
(Federal Systems) (3) 

Basic principles of American constitutional law, with a focus on governmental 
;»owers and the role of the Supreme Court in interpreting and enforcing consti 
tutional norms. The nature and scope of judicial review. The case and contro 
versy requirement and other limitations on constitutional adjudication. Powers 
of the president and Congress; the separation of powers doctrine. Relationship of 
he national government to state governments and principles of federalism. The 
state action doctrine. (Examination) (Spring—day and evening) 
Constitutional Law II (3) Barron, Park, Lupu, Dienes, Nolan, Cheh 
ndividual rights and liberties in the American constitutional scheme and the 
different judicial methods of reconciling majoritarian governance with individ 
ual freedom. Privil 
aw, equal protection guarantees, freedom of expression and of religion, rights of 


ges and immunities of national citizenship, due process of 


"rivacy and association. (Examination) (Fall—day and evening; spring—day) 
Criminal Law (3) Robinson, Sirulnik, Craver 
An overview of the criminal justice system; dimensions of the problem of crime 
and goals of penal sanctions. An examination of what conduct should be made 
criminal and what sanctions should be applied. The theoretical anatomy of a 
criminal offense (elements of mens rea and actus reus), the general principles of 


criminal liability, and the various defenses. Special problems, such as conspiracy 
inchoate crimes, causation, insanity, and complicity, are subjected to detailed 
analysis. (Examination) (Fall—« 
Criminal Procedure (3) Cheh, Saltzburg, Starrs 
Comprehensive presentation of major issues in criminal process, with heavy 
rpreting the Constitution. The course 


spring—evening ) 


reliance on Supreme Court cases 
proceeds through the criminal justice system, from first police contact, search 
prosecution, preliminary 


interrogation, and other investigation, through t 
proceedings, and trial. Problems of federalism, the exclusionary rule, and sen 


1g; spring—day ) 


tencing. (Examination) (Fall—day and even 
Civil Procedure Friedenthal, Raven-Hansen, Trangsrud, 
I-II (3-3) Peterson, Carter, Schaffner 
ues, costs, and 


The theory and practice of civil litigation. Analysis of the goals, va 
tensions of an ew ving adversarial system of adjudication. Examination of the 
rules and statutes that govern the process by which substantive rights and duties 
are enforced in our federal and state courts. Topics include the relationship of 
procedure to substantive law, the proper reach of judicial authority, pleading 
motions practice, joinder of parties and claims, class actions pretrial discovery, 


trial by jury, remedies, post-trial procedure, appeals, claim and issue preclusion, 
and alternative dispute resolution. (Examination) (Academic year—day and 


evening) 

Legal Research and Writing (2) Schultz and Staff 
Introduction to use of a law library; research experience in primary, secondary, 
and specialized sources of law; practice in proper legal citation form. Instruction 
and practice in legal writing and analysis, with primary emphasis on legal 
memoranda. The grade H (Honors), P (Pass), LP (Low Pass), or NC (No Credit) is 
given for this course. Failure to complete the work in this course will result in a 
grade of F. (Fall—day and evening) 

Introduction to Advocacy (2) Schultz and Staff 
Instruction and experienc e in the research and writing of pretrial motions and 
appellate briefs, with emphasis on preparing and presenting arguments per 
suasively. Also instruction and practice in preparing and presenting oral argu 
ments. This course must be completed successfully in order to earn credit for 
Law 220. The grade H (Honors), P (Pass), LP (Low Pass), or NC (No Credit) is given 


for this course. Failure to complete the work for this course will result in a grade 


of F. (Spring—day and evening) 


Professional Responsibility Jenkins, Nolan, Dzienkowski 
and Ethics (2 or 3) Morgan, Johnston 
Required course; may be taken in the second, third, or ars. Ethical 


counseling and litigation. Codes of 


problems involved in civil and crim 


23 


> 


Elective 
300 


302 


303 


304 


305 


306 


nd 


Professional Responsibility and legal discipline; roles of bar associations 4f 
urts. (Examination) (Fall—day and evening; spring—day) 

of 

Evidence (4) Seidelson, Robinson, Saltzburg, Alvarez, Carte 


Preparation and presentation of evidence, including proof of writings qualifi@ 


tion and examination of witnesses with emphasis on impeachment, privileg 
opinion testimony; determination of relevancy; demonstrative, experiment^ 
scientific evidence; application of the hearsay rule. (Examination) (Spring^ 


lay and evening; fall—day 
Courses 
Federal Jurisdiction (3) Barron, Peters” 


Analysis of the relationshiy gress and to the state? 
ond 


Topics may include judicial rev standing and justiciability; congress! 


edil 
power to regulate jurisdiction; legislative courts; federal question diverstt 


j | ity 
removal, civil rights, and habeas « pus jurisdiction; state sovereign immunit} 


Supreme Court appellate jurisdiction; abstention; federalism doctrines; 4% 
federal common law. (Examination) (Spring—day and evening) : 
Federal Trial Practice (2) Jacks" 
Presentation of cases focus on the critical procedural stages of litigation in 
federal court. Pre motions and discovery, including depositions of lay am 

om 


expert witnesses, witness exa troduction of evidence, court! 


techniques, anc 


tried in federal court 


i ; fi 
of the growing use of mediation to resolve disputes and ¢ compa" 
rs ane 


Considera 


1 other dispute resolution processes. Taking the roles of mediato! 


side 


lisputants, students participate in a number of simulations, both in and ou 


of class. Mock mediati ure aT ed individually and with a co mediatüt 
Examination of practical and ethical issues; applicability to various substanti 
areas including contract, tort, consumer, family, criminal, discrimination, w 
landlord/tenant. Students are expected to fill out role-playing evaluations ^ 
themselves and classmates on a regular basis and 1 15-page pap“ 
liscussing a particular application of mediation or il or legal questo" 
volving mediation. ( s attendance is mandatory. Enrollment is limite? 
Fali—daav ) 


Appellate Practice and Procedure (2) Mic 


] hå 
»ellate process throug" 


Study of the philosophy and mechanics of 
ssi! 


z$, lecture, brief student ora presentations, and class discu 


signed reading 


i 21 "4l 2 
The course will focus on the interplay or tension between procedural " 
f anc 


substantive law, fact and 
„tion 


advocacy terence and fairness, 


tion of individual appeals and the clarific 


*se factors Or 


appellate courts. (Research paper) (Spring—evening) lu 
ult? 
Negotiations (2) Craver, scr 


Examination of the neg process employed by legal practitioner». al 
assigned text considers the negotiation process, negotiating techniques, V* S0 
nd verbal comn t {other f t f] hese interpet" 
ind nonverDal communication, and other factors ifluence these intet ` 


them © 


ige in negotiation exercises that enable " 
to examine their personal strengths p 
| Irs obtain 


nal transactions. Students eng 


practice the art of negotia 


weaknesses. Grades are de neaningful part by the result 110 
n reu 
vis-a-vis other class members, from these exercises. St idents are also reque É 
gi MN 
| 1 n a topic pertaining to the negotiation process. ‘ 
evening: spring—day ) 
Client Interviewing and Counseling (2 iby 
) t } f ] eu 
Practice wi ering and evaluating facts supplied by clients folk xx ja 
presentations of advice based on consideration of facts and applicable thal 
Discussion of interpersonal aspects of nt relations and ethical problem» 


in sim 


ten DE 
] sO 
attorneys. Students will 2! 1 


' in the context Students will participate 


308 Complex Litigation (3 


309 


310 


311 


31 


N 


paper) (opring—day 


F: 


Analysis and critique > and federal courts 


agement of factually related claims in 


Examination of ompiex poinder, the r 


multiple venues, modern class-action practice, and current developments in the 
law of claim and issue preclusion. Other topics covered in some years incl 


judicial supervision of plaintiff anc idant class actions; discovery and judi 


control of large cases; ti role of juries, m trates, and masters in complex 
cases; and problems attending complex remedies such as the use of structura 
injunctions to reform pubDiiC SCNOOIS 1OSpitals, and prisons. (Examination 


(Spring—day 
Student Trial Lawyers Association Trial Competition (1 or 2) 


[he Student Trial Lawyers Association sponsors an intrascholastic competition ir 


the fall semester. The competition offers students an opportunity to practice trial 
skills and serves as a basis for selection of teams to represent the National Law 
Center at various interscholasti ins. TI requires a 
two-person team to prepare a ind ars fore a 

and jury. The competition al minar cacy S 


Strategies, and techniques Students who participate the fall competition 


receive one academic credit. Those students attending i scholastic trial com 


petitions in the spring semester receive two additiona s. Under no circum 
stances may a student receive more than a total Of 5 hours Of credit for intra- and 
interscholastic competitions u Law 3 and/or Law 312. The grade CR 
(Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring 


Civil Procedure Seminar (2) A. Robinson 


Study of specific problems in civil procedure The topic will be 


announced each year prior ti registration 


opring 


iy) 


rtz, Levie, Gilligan 


Trial Advocacy (3) Saltzburg, Malone, 1 


Pretrial and trial techniques with emphasis on procedural, evidentiary, tactical 


and ethical problems experienced by trial lawyers in actual cases. Complaint 


drafting, pretrial motic ions and other discovery methods, prepara 


tion of witnesses, jury selection, the use of experts, direct and cross-examination 


introduction of documents ourtroom techniques, and opening and closing 
arguments. Role plaving in simulated courtroom situations. Once registered, n« 
ussion of the dear 
^ 


VC (NO 


Credit) is given for this course. For students who entered the law school in fall 


student may drop this course without the express 


Prerequisite: Law 232. The grade H (Honors), P (Pass), LP (Low Pass), or 


t students may take on 


1990 or later, this course will count toward the 17 hours 


| exercises) Fall—day and evening 


a Credit/No Credit basis. (Short papers : 


spring evening; summer 
Moot Court (1 or 2) 


Satisfactorv participation in the preliminary rounds of the Van Vleck Moot Court 


Its in 1 hour of credit; satisfactory participation in at least Or 


urs of credit. Satisfactorv particir 


competition resu 


additional elimination round results in 2 ! 


tion in the Jessup Cup or Giles S. Rich competition results in 1 hour of credit 
finalists receive 2 hours of credit. Satisfactory participation in a trial-level, in 
house competition results in 1 hour of credit. Participants in interscholastic 


appellate or trial-level competitions receive 2 hours of credit; however, partici 


2 hours Of credit, or 


t competition who receive 


pants in the Van Vleck Moot Coi 
finalists in the Jessup Cup or Giles S. Rich competition, receive only 1 hour of 


credit for participation in an intersch 


In no event may a 


or intra- and interscnoilastic 


Student receive more thar 


i a total of 3 h ri 
competitions under Law 312 and/or Lz CR (Credit) or NC (No 
Credit) is given for this course Fall and 


Advanced Oral Advocacy (2) Schultz 


S in litigation 


1 SKI 


Focus on persuasive use ol language and oral communicati 
and nonlitigation contexts. Study of historical and 


f 
of 


moaern 


rhetoric, efective use 


ues. Studer 


language, legal and other 
will research, w 


receive feedba 


K On orai presentations in 


f >|] 3 > nd ext tOr; Atingo nrollment limited ( 
appellate, trial, legislative, and expository settings. Enrollment limited to 2 


(Writing assignments and oral present 


314 


326 


332 


NATIONAI 


LAW CENTER 


Independent Legal Writing (1 or 2) sa 


Preparation of a research paper under the supervision of a full-time member? 


the faculty who will determine, prior to registration, whether the work require 


for the topic selected justifies | or 2 credit hours of credit. If elected W 
1 hour of credit, this course may be repeated to meet the legal writing 
requirement for the degree. Approval of the faculty member is required pais 
registration. See recommended guidelines under Academic Regulations, 
search Papers. (Research paper) (Fall, spring, summer—as arranged) 
American Legal History (2 or 3) Hamburg” 
Philosophical and historical roots of the American Constitution, with conside 


tion of the writings of Locke, Hobbes, and Montesquieu; the natural law and sod 


contract theories; and the application of these concepts in d Ye debate 5 surroun® 
ing the drafting and ratification of the Constitution. The degree to which the 
' Supreme Court, with primal 


focus on the Marshall Court but consideration also of more recent decisions 


concepts have been reflected in decisions of the 


(Examination or research k 
Agency and Partnerships (2) schille 
Employment relations, vicarious liability of employers for employees o 
scope of employment, and independent contractors; agents’ authority and 1 app% 
ent authority to contract for their principals; ratification; non profit ato 
the formation, operation, and termination of partnerships; limited partners hip 


paper) (Spring—day and evening) 


(Examination) (Fall—day and evening) T 
Law and Accounting (2) Taubman, sil 
Study of fund: ment il acc unting princip les with emphasis on corpor ation * 
counting; legal and accounting implications of specific items in financial satt 


ments of corporations; inventory adjustments; corporate transactions, distrib" 
tions, capital adjustments. Strongly recommended for students who have ha " 
accounting. (Examination and problem assignments) (Fall—evening) e 
Corporations (4) Solomon, Gabaldon, Galston, Mitchell, Hz umbuf£ 
Corporate law, with emphasis on operations and financing of corporate. 
Control of corporations, action by corporate directors, officers, shz ,reholde® 
Control devices. Directors’ and shareholders’ duties of care and loyalty, ins! 
transactions in shares of the corporation. Derivative suits, kinds of sha 
dividends, corporate distributions. (Examination) (Fall—day and even 
spring—day) 

Securities Regulation (3) Painter, Gab: aldo” 
The basic course in the study of fe feder al and state laws governing the offering 
distribution, and trading of securities. Focus on federal laws and regul: yw " 
particular the Securities Act of 1933, the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 2 5 
enforcement of these laws by the SEC and private parties. Prerequisite L - š 
Examination) (Fall—evening; spring—day) 
Takeovers re Tender Offers (2) 

Federal and state regulation of corporate takeover bids and tender offers, " 
ing theories of corporate acquisitions, the Williams Act, and regulation of Oe) 
over tactics and defenses. Prerequisite: Law 325. (Research paper) (Fal 
Regulation of Securities Markets and Professionals (2) 

Federal regulation of securities markets and professionals, including reg 
of exchanges, broker-dealers and investment advisers, internationalizatic i 
markets, and SEC administrative proceedings against broker-d lealers and 0? 
Prerequisite: Law 325. (Take-home examination) 

Corporate Finance (2 or 3) Mitchell, oe 
General introduction to finance theory; problems in the issuance and rec jen 
tion of corporate securities; analysis of various types of securities; pro» ci 
involved in the use of debt and payment of corporate dividends; and pe ons 
analysis of mergers, acquisitions, recapitalizations, dissolutions, and liquidat" 
Prerequisite: Law 325. (Mitchell—examination) (Sloate—research pé aper 
(Spring—day and evening) last! 
Banking Law I (3) met ‘al 
Federal regulation of the financial services industry, especially comme 


painte! 
aclu’ 


paint? 
ylatio! 


À , ir tio! 
banks. Includes an analysis of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpos o 7" 
insurer of deposits, receiver, and liquidator of troubled banks; the fO T pank 
Comptroller of the Currency as the primary federal regulator of nation 
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including the chartering function, bank examinations, analysis of classified loans 
capital adequacy, and enforcement of substantive federal legislation; operation of 
the Federal Reserve System under the Bank Holding Company Act and the 
various substantive regulations such as Reg. B (equal credit opportunity), Reg. J 
(check collection), Reg. M (consumer leasing), Reg. Q (deposit rate regulation) 
Reg. O (insider loan limits), Reg. E (electronic funds transfer), and Reg. Z (truth in 
lending); geographic deregulation and the trend toward interstate banking; and 
an analysis of financial services product deregulation and unification of the 
industry along functional lines. (Examination) (Spring—day) 

Banking Law II (2) Wilmarth 
Bank holding companies; activities closely related to banking under FRB Regula 
tion Y; outer limits of the business of banking; banks, bank holding companies 
and the securities laws; savings and loan holding companies; Change in Bank 
Control Act; the FDIC and the troubled bank; bank liquidation and purchase and 
assumption arrangements; federal deposit insurance; the FDIC as receiver of a 
failed bank; international banking, including foreign banks in the United States, 
U.S. banks abroad, and foreign bank regulation of American banks abroad 
(Examination ) 

Business Planning (2) Painter, Flyer, Press, Cooney, Cirulnick 
Integrated study of corporate, financial, tax, accounting, and SEC aspects of the 
following: organization of a small corporation; organization of a public corpora 
ization, and stock purchases in the context of 


tion; stock dividends, recapita 
conflict between active stockholders of a closed corporation and the family of a 
deceased active stockholder; corporate liquidations; corporate mergers and 
acquisitions; and divisions of corporations. Prerequisite: Law 325 and 420 
Cooney, Press—prerequisite: Law 424; Flyer, C irulnick—prerequisite or concur 
rent registration: Law 424. Enrollment may be limited by the professor. (Problem 
assignments) (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) 

The Modern Corporation Seminar (2) Solomon 
Analysis of the nature and role of the business corporation in the American and 
transnational political economy; evolution of the corporation and the political 
economy; impact of technological change on the corporation and the political 
economy; reasons for and cc msequences ot the gr ywth of large corporate enter 
prises; role of entrepreneurs in the political economy; relationship of corpora 
tions to the government and other centers of power. (Research paper) (Fall— 
day) 

Advanced Corporations and Securities Seminar (2) 

Current issues in corporate and securities law practice and theory. Prerequisite 
Law 325. (Research paper) 

Labor Law (3) Craver 
Law governing labor-management relations, organizations and representation 
of employees, regulation of economic weapons, enforcement of collective bar- 
gaining agreements, interunion and intra-union relations. (Examination) 
(Fall—day; spring—evening) 

Individual Employment Rights (2 or 3) Cacozza 
Individual rights and obligations in employment; exploration of common law 
and statutory regulation of the individual employment relationship from its 
inception to its termination; emphasis on current developments such as wrong 
ful discharge, medical screening, drug testing, employer-provided health insur 
ance and child care, occupational safety and health, workers compensation, and 
retirement issues. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 

Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration (2 or 3) 

Negotiation, content, and administration of collective bargaining agreement 
through the grievance procedure and arbitration; problems in negotiation and 
administration of collective labor agreements. Prerequisite: Law 338 or permis 
sion of instructor. (Negotiation and arbitration exercises ) 

Labor and Employment Law Seminar (2) 

Group study of contemporary problems relating to labor and employment law 
Enrollment limited. (Research paper) 

Administrative Law (3) Park, J. Schwartz, Banzhaf, Bruff 
Study of the administrative process in executive and independent regulatory 
agencies; emphasis on judicial review. Formal and informal decision-making, 
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investigation, planning, and public administration functions of the agencies " 
related to their legal limits and to the roles of lawyers in government and priva 
practice. Relationships of agencies to the executive and legislative branches,” 
public and private interest groups, and to the social, political, and economi" 
aspects of various philosophies of government regulation. This course Pr 
prerequisite to several advanced public law courses. (Examination)  ( Fallo 
spring—day and evening) 

Public Law Seminar (2 or 3) Park, Turley, Noli? 
Group study of specific problems of public law; selection will vary with ! 

professor and from year to year. See special posting for the current semestt 
(Fall—day; spring—day) ; 
Regulated Industries (2) Morg 
Substantive problems of business regulation in terms of natural monopoli@ 
licensed industries, subsidized industries, and safety regulation. Typical pf?" 
lems raised include the role of intervenors, the impact of regulation up 
management and market behavior, the uses and abuses of economic evident 
the role of agencies’ staffs, interagency planning and regulation, and the effects" 
judicial and legislative review. Each student selects one industry and develops? 
insight into economic regulation in terms of that industry's firms, market str 
ture, growth and development, trade associations, and regulatory agen?" 
(Research paper) (Fall—day) 

Constitutional Law Seminar (2) Lup, 
Group study of contemporary problems in constitutional law; process of con 

tutional litigation; problems of effectuating constitutional guarantees Limite” 


enrollment. (Research paper or examination) (Spring—day) uf 
Law of Presidential Power (3) p 
An examination of the law that governs the presidency. Because many limita" 


on presidential power are drawn from constitutional allocations of power e 
Congress and the federal courts, separation of powers issues permeate ! 
subject. Topics include executive orders and the limits of presidential ' jaw 
ing,” legislative vetoes, executive privilege, policy coordination through supe 0 
sion of the bureaucracy, impoundment, limits on presidential discretion i 
enforce the laws (e.g., special prosecutors), the president's role in foreign afi, 
(executive agreements, claims settlements, treaty powers), the presiden, 
powers as Commander-in-Chief, and transferring presidential power ( impe? e 
ment, disability). The course will stress the role of the lawyer as exec. 
advisor, a role performed by many government attorneys, not solely tho* 
advise the president. (Examination) (Fall—day) sos 
Mass Communications Law—Print Media (2) Die £ 
Study of the text, historical origin, and theoretical foundation of the Press pra 
and of the role played by the mass media in modern society. Examination d 
common law and constitutional protection accorded mass media publishif? of 
areas such as libel law, the law of privacy, and liability for physical, emotion?" f 
economic harm. The legal status of newsgathering, incuding problems © J pk 
nalist's privilege and access to information possessed by government. - of 
other topics: a right of access to the media, the student press, the press in? 
countries, restraints on press solicitation, advertising and promotion, 4" 
press and national security. (Barron—examination or research pa 
(Dienes—examination) (Fall—evening) 

Mass Communication Law—Electronic Media (2) n 
Study of the origins and development of electronic media and an examinat he 
the continuing debate over regulation and deregulation of br« yadcasting gn? 
allocation of the broadcasting spectrum, licensing and licensing renewa medi 
regulation of programming content. Problems posed by concentration of e d 
ownership and the efforts to promote minority participation in owner? Y of 
management of broadcasting. The relation of government to public (d ip 
mercial) broadcasting. The development of cable television and problem 


the 
pe? 


ron 
Ba Í 


nd 


; : 1 1, 9)... 
regulation and deregulation, including issues of jurisdiction, franchising yblit 


T 

cation or programming, regulation of content control, and mandatory f jeg 

access. The emergence of new communications technologies and piene 
( 


problems they pose. (Barron—examination or research paper); 
examination ) 
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Individual Rights and Liberties (3) 
Principles of equality and due process it h and Fourteenth Amen 
The power of Congress to enforce the Fourteenth Amendment. Focus on individ 


the Fif ments 
ual rights and liberties under the U.S. Constitution. First Amendment rights, 
particularly religion and speech clauses. The right of association. Other personal 
rights in the Bill of Rights. Methodology of judges in deciding cases involving 
individual rights and liberties, particularly the “balancing test" and the judges 
views of societal interests. Prerequisite: Law 212 

Civil Rights Legislation (3) Dienes 
Examination of federal legislation protecting individual rights and liberties as 
well as the administrative and judicial implementation of that legislation. Reme 
dial provisions for the enforcement of federal constitutional and statutory rights 
(e.g., 42 U.S.C. §§1983, 1985) and federal statutes prohibiting discrimination in 
housing, contractual relations, voting, education, and federally funded programs 
Prerequisites: Law 213 and Law 214. Law 217 recommended. (Examination) 


Immigration Law (2) Grussendorf 
Law and practice under the McCarran Walter Act, involving questions of immi 
gration, emigration, expatriation, nationality, and naturalization. Consular, Immi 
gration and Naturalization Service, and Labor Department practice. (Examina 
tion) (Fall—evening) 

Refugee and Asylum Law Seminar (2) Grussendorf 
Selected topics from the areas of internatic nal law pertaining to the protection of 
refugees and domestic law of political asylum. (Research paper) (Spring—day) 
Legislation (2 or 3) Block, Cacozza, J. Schwartz 
Legislative process and the construction and legal effect of statutes. Topics that 
may be considered include representational structures, lobbying, judicial review, 
direct democracy, legislative fact-finding and drafting, and the preparation 
and significance of legislative history. This course is a prerequisite to several 
advanced public law courses. (Examination) (Fall—day; spring—day and 
evening) 

Law Review (1 or 2 per semester) Staff 
Limited to members of the student staff of the Law Review. A maximum of 4 credit 
hours of credit may be earned in this course. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No 


Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring—day and evening) 


Journal of International Law and Economics (1 or 2 per semester) Staff 


Limited to members of the student staff of the Journal of International Law and 
Economics. A maximum of 4 credit hours of credit may be earned in this course 


The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and 
spring—as arranged) 
Research and Writing Fellow (2) Schultz 


Limited to students selected to assist in teaching first-year Legal Research and 
dit hours may 


Writing (Law 220) and Introduction to Advocacy (Law 221). Two ct 
be earned in both the fall and spring semesters The grade of CR (Credit) or NC 
(No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring—day and evening) 
Sales and Sales Financing (2) Zubrow, Spanogle 
Provisions of the Uniform Commercial Code relating to sale and distribution of 
goods, including bulk transfers, warehouse receipts bills of lading, and other 
documents of title; particular attention to secured transactions and financing devices 
utilized in this connection. (Examination) (Fall—evening; spring—day) 
International Commercial Law (2) Spanogle 
The study of international transactions for the purchase, sale, payment for, and 
financing of goods, as governed by the U.N. Convention on Contracts for the 
International Sale of Goods and other multilateral treaties on international lease 
financing, factoring, commercial paper, and fund transfers. The substantive provi 
sions of these treaties, the process by which they are developed, and the various 
interpretive approaches available under different legal regimes w ill be consid 
ered. Prerequisite: Law 446 or permission of the instructor. (Examination or 
research paper) 

Commercial Paper—Payment Systems (2 or 3) Spanogle 
Classic view of negotiable instruments as codified by Article III of the Uniform 
Commercial Code. Check collection: the system in theory as expressed in Article 
tice; Federal Reserve 


IV of the Uniform Commercial Code and the system in pr 
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grounds for contest, limits on property owner's power to control, 


1 rho di 
ing House agreements, and automation systems. The 9 


i 1 n afd 
rk of the Comptroller General an Federal Reserve BO“ 


mcerning interest and the checkless society. (Examinati 


j evening ) 

Consumer Protection Law (3) Spanos* 
A study of the methods used to protect consumers in transactions, and pa" 
ularly 


" , »oluf 
redit sales transactions, including regulation on bx yth voli 


y disclosure of information through common law and SU 


tory devices; regulation 'r and creditor conduct before, during, and after’ 


i 
ces of goods, services, and loans Both state & 


ind control 
regulations will be examined. The course will compare regulatory ree" 


niques available through caselaw, general statutory provisions, and spec? 
l } 1 


j 
ites. Public and private enforcement mechar isms will? 


targeted technica t 

be compared. (Examination or research paper.) 

Equity (2) por 
Evolution of equity jurisprudence and its administration of a remedial sche? 


separate and distinct from that administered by common law jurispruden 
Constitutional and systemic limitations upon equity. Effect of merger of conii 
law and equity courts on the federal and state level. Temporary and | permata 
injunctive relief, specific performance, cancellation, restitution reformat 
constructive trusts, equitable liens, marshaling equita ble writs, and equi, 
lefenses, such as laches, estot pel i in p ais, and “unclean hands.” Relative efa 
and availability of « quitable and legal remedies, (Examination) (Summe! n 
Creditors’ Rights and Debtors’ Protection (3 or 4) Zubrow; Gals 
Creditors remedies and debtors’ protections under state law: writs of # 
ment, garnishment and execution 
erty, self-help arrangements, and security agreements pelos under fede 
law: who may file, the creation and sdnsrititrark n of > bankruptcy esi 
ibilitation "a for individu” 


"^ 
icquisition of liens and forced sales of 


powers of the trustee, discharge of debt 
under Chapter 13. (Examination) ( 


l—day; spring—evening) " 
Y 

Commercial Law Seminar (2) spano? 

Group study of conten 


cial law. Limit 


; mme 
porary problems in the theory and practice of co™ 


1 enrollment. Rese 


h paper 


Remedies (3) Sha m 
Obtaining judgments for money and specific relief in civil actions for pas 9 f 
threatened harms to property ar ad pers ns: stating legal and equitz ible theol g 
claim; defining harms and aj idi raising damages; applying remed lial concepts ^ 
as quasi contract, tracing, constructive trust, rescission, and injunction; maxits 


ing relief and assuring payment or performance. (Examination ) (Fall 
spring evening ) 


pos 


Insurance (2) Schiller, © iş 
A primary risk-distributing medium and the rules by which legislative, ad 
trative, and judicial bodies se to promote its benefits and avert its d n, 
Insurance marketin g, insur. ible interest subrogatic n, transfer of insurance P* 
fits to nonpolicyholders, coverage and other insurance policy provisions, &P 
sition of claims. (Examination) (Fall—day; summer) ; eif 
Sports Law (2) Babby, Levins of 
Selected issues involving professional sports including contract, arbitra 
abor, and antitrust law. Significant contemporary developments. ( Examinatió" 
(Fall—evening) —- 
Admiralty (3) Sha 
nited States law of transport ati in by water (vessels, cargoes, service? "ut 
persons). Substantive maritime law; procedures of resolv ing maritime dist "T. 
»y litigation, arbitration, and ad 1istration. Legal aspects of processes SP. ve 
lanning shipping transactions; anticipating disputes through contract sta T 
and treaty; creating and amending national and international shipping im 
adjusting conflicts between courts and advancing toward a uniform marit! 
aw. (Examination) (Spring—day) sim 
Trusts and Estates I (3 or 4) Chandler, Johnston: ^ 4j 
Noncommercial transfers of wealth at death or during life; esse ntial e lemen. y 
formalities for creation of trusts and execution of wills, revocation and 4 altesi 
inte: 
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succession. Prerequisite: Law 211. (Examination and problem assignments) 
(Fall—day and evening; spring—day) 

Trusts and Estates II (2) Bradford 
Dispositive provisions with regard to property transfers, wills, and trusts; com 
mon questions of construction, future interest problems, administration of es 
tates and trusts, charitable trusts. Prerequisite: Law 390 (Drafting assignments 
and examination) (Spring—evening 

Community Property/Marital Property (2) Ridder 
Legal rules and planning considerations with respect to property owned and 
acquired by married persons. Primary emphasis will be on the law of the eight 
community property states, but special attention will also be given to the parallel 
problems seen under the now widely enacted statutes creating judicial power to 
decree an equitable distribution of a divorcing couple's marital property. As time 
permits, federal tax rules and considerations will also be discussed. (Research 
paper or examination) 

Estate Planning Seminar (2 or 3) Blake 
Study of the effective disposition of wealth by inter vivos gift and testamentary 
transfer; emphasis on income, estate, and gift tax considerations; use of the trust 
form in the transfer of wealth; use of insurance and jointly held property as part 
of the estate plan; planning for the continuation or disposition of the client's 
business interests. Preparation of an estate plan with supporting documents is 
the major project for the course. Prerequisite: Law 390, 420, and 422. Enrollment 
limited by the instructors. (Examination) 

Modern Real Estate Transactions (3) Schiller 
Basic course in conveyancing. Current problems in purchase and sale of residen- 
tial real estate; legal and equitable rights, responsibilities, liabilities, and rem 

edies of buyer, seller, broker, escrow agent, conveyancing attorney, surveyor, title 
examiner, abstractor, and lender; interim and permanent mortgage finance, 
discounts, points, "subject-to" and "assumptions," remedies on default, includ 

ing foreclosure processes; process of examination and assurance of title and 
other interests in realty, including recording, registration, and title insurance 
systems; settlements and closings, warranties of title, habitability and structural 
integrity; risk-of-loss problems, property/casualty insurance; use restrictions, 
encumbrances on title, and clearing of title; problems related to encroachments, 
easements, adverse possession, and compliance w ith subdivision, zoning, build- 
ing, and housing code regulations; emerging problems related to cooperatives, 
condominiums, and property owners associations. (Examination) (Spring— 

day) 

Planning, Zoning, and Land Use Law (2) Feola, Gordon 
Problems, solutions, emerging concepts, and constitutionality of land use regula- 
tions, including zoning, subdivisions, historic preservation, exactions, vested 
rights, transfer of development rights, growth management, and urban and 
regional planning. This course provides the foundation for Law 403, 404, and 408 

(Writing assignments and examination) (Fall—evening) 

Current Problems in Land Use Brown 
Management and Control Seminar (2) 

The constitutional taking" issue: assessment of emerging mechanisms, pro 

cesses, and institutional innovations for exercising public and private manage- 
ment and control of land use; consideration of regional regulatory standards for 
land use as a desirable or necessary alternative to local controls and of the 
prospect that such process will satisfy the No//an "nexus" requirement; critical 
analysis of TDRs, linkage and other off-site exactions, impact fees, proffers, etc.; 
problems of affordable housing and available responses. Students may partici- 
pate in microsimulation activities. (Research paper) 

Land Use Administrative Process (2) Delaney, Kominers 
Selected problems in urban development and housing, with particular emphasis 
on programs under current enabling legislation and federal and state court 
decisions. Analysis of various public and private decision processes through 
which conflicts over land use are resolved. Simulation of a complex zoning 
hearing Prerequisite: Law 402 or permission of instructor. (Writing assign 

ments) (Spring—day) 
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Housing Rights Seminar (2) Roism4 
Judicial, statutory, and regulatory landmarks in the development of low incom 
housing law. The focus of the course is on government housing programs ? an 

} of el »stic 


policy. The instructor's objectives are to have each student understand dome í 
principles and programs; engage in rigorous analysis 9 


low-income housing 
regulat ry material; and comp rehend the relationsli 


case law, statutes, and 


among the courts, Congress, and executive and administrative agenc ies in ul 
f | f l Ir je an 
ent of law and policy. In addition to housing law students hav 


" 


deve lof n 
opportunity to learn abx jut the Cor igressional Budget and Impx eaa nt Con 
Act, the Administrative Procedure Act (in theory Mid prac tice), homelessne*? 
and complex litigation and advocacy. (Research paper) (Spring evening! 
Land Development Law (4) Brow! 
(Simulation course) ü 
Students pm ipate in a semester-long simulation process enc ympassing ^ 
months of "game time." As junior associates in v arious | hypothetical law firms 
offices, stt ide nts represent their assigned clients, with all interactions base M 
ctual situations and often incorporating recent or ongoing cases of me 
significance. All levels of judicial, administrative, and legislative activity ? 
involved. Enrollment limited by instructor. (Writing assignments) (Spring< 
day) 1 
Local Government Law (2) Raven-Hanse 
Decision-making processes in metropolitan and other municipal level gove” 
ments; types and obje ctives of city, county, and special function local gove, 
ment units; intra- and intergovernmental re lations; initial organization = 
changes in form and function of loc - governments; personnel matters; loc 
legislative and administrative authority and processes; financial processes; go 
ernmental vs. proprietary functions; respi nsibility in tort; insurance i888 
nning; extraterritorial powers; joint-power agre 


introduction to community pl 
ments and compacts. (Examination) (Spring—day) 

Environmental Law (3) 

An introduction to the basic theories and statutes of environmental law, dé 
to develop an equal understanding of why and how environmental ag ie 


L 


regulated. There will be heavy focus on the reasons for regulation ane ^, 


Tur 
sig 


theories behind environmental protection. These theoretical foundations rane 
from the economic schox Jl to the "eco-centric" school. The course begins wilt? 
discussion of common law remedies for environmental injuries such as visa 
and torts remedies. Turning to the regulatory alte rnative, the course will foc, 

a single primary command and control statute, the Clean Air Act, to empha, 

the practical and legal issues surrounding the regulation of the environme 

Other statutes, including the National o: mental Protection Act (NEPA): be 
Clean Water Act (CWA); and the Comprehensive Environmental Respx nse, Oe 
pensation, and Liability Act (CERCLA) will also be discussed to a lesser extent, ay) 
for credit toward an LL.M. in environmental law. (Examination) (Spring ut 


Clinical Studies in Environmental Law (1, 2, 3, or 4) M ne 
The student works on a project in the environmental law field unde! g 
supervision Of both the faculty director of the program and a lawyer prac e i 
environmental law. The project may involve worki ng with a government aget x 


a congressional committee, a private practitioner, or a nonprofit public inte "i 
ne: 

environmental organization. Admission to the course requires second-sé ts d 
0) 

second-year, third-year, or graduate sti inding and permission of the I Dires 


e 
the Environmental Law Program. Students who have mastered the fundam u! 
ill red" 


of environmental law are selected for this course. Normally this w " 
completion of at least Law 410. J.D. students may repeat the course for à Oe 
mum of 8 credit hours of credit. Students in the LL.M. in environment di 
program may earn no more than 4 credit hours of credit. The grade © R1 e ast 
or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. Five hours of work per We 
required for each credit. (Fall and spring—day; summer) 

Occupational Safety and Health Legislation (2) = (shot 

K 


The Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970 and related legislat 


papers) 
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Federal Income Taxation (3 or 4) Solomon, Sims, Block, Peroni 
Survey of substantive provisions of federal income tax law, including concept of 
gross income, provisions affecting taxation of family and individual transactions, 
limitations on allowable deductions, sales and dispositions of property, prob 
lems of capital gains taxation, nontaxable exchanges. (Examination)  (Fall—day 
and evening; spring—day) 

Federal Estate and Gift Taxation (2) Nudelman 
Survey of substantive provisions of federal estate and gift tax laws, including inter 
vivos transfers, transfers in contemplation of death, joint interests, life insurance 
proceeds, property subject to powers of appointment, marital deduction, and 
split gifts. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 

Federal Income Taxation of Corporations 

and Shareholders (3) Block, Painter 
Continuation of Law 420. Primary emphasis on corporate-shareholder relation 
ships. Problems of corporate dividends, redemptions of stock, stock dividends, 
bail-outs, and dividends in kind. Federal income tax problems involved in the 
formation of corporations, the sale of corporate businesses (including collapsible 
corporations ), mergers and ac quisitions, and corporate divisions Prerequisite 
Law 420. (Examination) (Spring—day and evening) 

Partnerships and Subchapter S Corporation Taxation (2 or 3) Peroni 
Income tax problems of partnerships and tax-option corporations (Subchapters 
K and S of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954). Practice-oriented study of 
partnerships, including syndication, organization, and structure of entity, with 
emphasis on policy examination of areas of IRS principal concern, including tax 
shelters, disproportionate tax allocations, retroactive allocations, guaranteed 
payments to partners, contributions of capital, basis for gain or loss, passive 
activity loss, non-recourse financing, “at-risk” rules, current and liquidating 
distributions, sale of partnership interests, collapsible partnerships, "like-kind 

exchanges, termination, special basis adjustments, and distributions to retiring 
or deceased partners. Planning-oriented analysis of Subchapter S, including 
procedures for electing and terminating Subchapter S status, treatment of in 

come and losses, limitations on deductibility of losses, and how to avoid pitfalls 
(Examination) (Fall—evening) 

Tax Policy Seminar (2) 

Intensive study of selected aspects of the tax structure with primary attention 
given to the federal income tax. Problem areas are reviewed primarily from the 
standpoint of tax policy, including legal, economic, social, and practical consid 

erations. Alternative solutions, including current legislative proposals, are exam 

ined. Prerequisite: Law 420. Recommended: Law 424. (Research paper) 

Labor Standards (2) Ginsburg, Abrahams 
Analysis of the Fair Labor Standards Act—its scope, exemptions, and remedial 
procedures; the laws establishing labor standards for government contracts, 
including the Davis-Bacon Act, Walsh-Healey Act, Service Contract Act, and 
Work Hours Act; the role of the Department of Labor, the Comptroller General, 
and the contracting agencies in interpretation, administration, and enforcement 
of these statutes. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 

Labor Relations in the Federal Service (2) Tobias 
Study of the Civil Service Reform Act, with emphasis on the structure and case 
law developed by the Federal Labor Relations Authority, Federal Service Im- 
passes Panel, and Merit Systems Protection Board. Parallels are drawn between 
federal sector, nonfederal public sector, and private sector decisions. (Research 
paper) 

Employment Discrimination Law (2) Craver, Morris 
Federal laws and executive orders relating to various types of discrimination in 
employment, including Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the Equal Pay Act, 
the Age Discrimination in Employment Act, the Rehabilitation Act, the Civil 
Rights Act of 1866, the Fourteenth Amendment, the National Labor Relations Act, 
and Executive Orders 11,246 and 11,375 relating to government contractors; 
substantive rights, exemptions, and burdens of proof under the various laws and 
regulations. (Examination) (Fall—evening; spring—day) 
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Employment Discrimination Claims and Litigation (2) Mos 
Processing of claims involving employment discrimination before the Eq 
Employment Opportunity Commission and in federal court; problems encoul 
te red by attorneys for both plaintiffs and defendants; practice in draft ing ple 


ings that attorneys prepare in connection with employment discrimina 


litigation. Prerequisite: Law 431 or permission of instructor. (Problem assig’ 
ments) (Spring—evening) 

" 
Federal Indian Law Seminar (2) perk? 


j 
Basic legal principles that govern the relationship between American Indi 


ic 
tribes, the feder: il government, and the state governments. Focus on juris 
tional disputes between those governments, the source and scope of Indi 


sovereignty, and recognition and enforcement of Indian land and treaty righ 
(Research paper or examination) (Spring—evening) 

Family Law (2 or 3) Valdez, weit 
Focus on the law governing the family, in both disputes and public regulati? 


Marriage, divorce child custody, child support, domestic violence, reproduct™ 
rights, and fathers’ rights will be covered. The course will draw on historic jam 
interdisciplinary materials, and will involve discussion of pressing public po" 
issues as well as current law. (Valdez—examination and project) (Me jere% 
ination) (Fall—day; spring—evening) " 
The Child, the Family, and the State (2) vie 
Focus on the rights of children, particularly in the family and criminal law? are 
Among the subjects covered are child custody, support, medical treatm; 
neglect, status offenders, and delinquency. (Examination or research pa“ 
(Spring—day ) 
Law and Psychiatry Seminar (2) 
Designed to expose the lawyer to basic constructs of psychiatry and psyd 
and to explore their implications in legal rules and practice. Psychiatr 
psychologists actively involved in teaching process. Topics include psycholog" 
testing and other assessment techniques, psychiatric evaluations and ] reper 
child custody and other family law issues, privilege and confidentiality, come 
tency in civil and criminal contexts, criminal law matters (including crim 
responsibility and dispositional issues), civil commitment, right to tre? "— 
right to refuse treatment, experimental procedures, and informed const 
Problems of counseling, legal ethics, preparation for trial, direct and C? 
examination, and other aspects of practice considered. There is ordin: arily atle 
one session in a mental institution. (Research paper or examination) 
Comparative Law (3) 
Comparison of the world's major legal systems: civil, common, Islam! 
socialist. Consideration of the history and sources of law of each and 3100. 
concentrating on the civil law system, of hallmark institutions, the role of law 
procedure, and selected substantive legal issues. Emphasis on issues ant 
lems of the international lawyer, including conflicts among and hz armonizalt 
the legal systems, the migration of legal ideas, and pleading and proving fo 
law. (Examination; research paper with permission of the instructor) 
(Spring—day ) pos 
Conflict of Laws (3) Seidelson, un? 
Legal problems arising from occurrences transce nding state or nationa w^ 
aries; jurisdiction; foreign judgments; constitutional influences; theoreti ror 
of choice of law principles and their application to specific fields, including" 
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y 
contracts, property, family law, administration of estates, business associati" 
(Examination) (Fall—evening; spring—day) qutl 
Jurisprudence (2 or 3) Chandler, Mitchell, rion 
Basic jurisprudential concepts; nature of law; development of leg: al instit ru 
jurisprudential schools— natural law, analytical, historical, sociologica tive 
tional; law and logic; law and justice; the judicial process; legislative, exe i 
administrative decision-making; impact of politics, economics, and SC ug 


0! 
advance on legal systems; contemporary trends in jur risprudential [ ge 
(Chandler—research paper) (Mitchell and Tuttle—examination) (Fa 
spring—day ) 
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Foreign Relations, National Security, Raven-Hansen 
and the Constitution (2) 

Examination of legal issues raised by national security abroad (including general 
war, imperfect war, convert war); internal security (including emergency 
powers, domestic uses of the military, surveillance and surreptitious entry, and 
federal personnel security); and access to national security information (the 
FOIA, state secrets privilege, prior restraints, and leak control). Includes study of 
those parts of foreign relations law that involve national security. (Examination) 
International Law (3) Steinhardt, Buergenthal, Alvarez 
An introduction to international law that provides the background for specialized 
seminars. Emphasis on national states as participants in decision-making pro 
cesses, with consideration of public bodies and other participants; analysis of 
range of available sanctions; roles and effects of international agreements under 
the U.S. Constitution; introductory study of humanitarian law. (Examina 
tion) (Fall—day and evening; spring—day) 

International Business Transactions (3) Spanogle 
U.S. law and practice relating to characteristic forms of international transactions 
including the transnational sale of goods (the law governing the documentary 
sale, various forms of letters of credit, commercial terms and insurance); the 
export of technology through franchising, distributorship, and licensing con 
tracts; and the export of capital through the establishment, operation, and 
withdrawal of foreign direct investment. The impact of relevant international 
organizations and/or emerging substantive international commercial law (e.g., 
the United Nations Convention on Contracts for the International Sale of Goods 
and other treaties on international negotiable instruments, international lease 
financing, and international factoring). Specialized problems in the negotiation 
and drafting of international contracts. (Examination) (Fall—day; spring— 
evening) 

International Organizations (2 or 3) Alvarez 
Analysis of characteristic legal issues arising out of the creation and operation of 
organizations of nation states. Included are issues of legal personalty, treaty 
making and norm creation, privileges and immunities, membership, dispute 
settlement, and withdrawal. Exemplary problems in distinct institutic mal settings, 
including the United Nations, the International Labour Organization, the Interna 
tional Civil Aviation Organization the Organization of Economic Cooperation 
and Development, the International Monetary Fund, and inter-American organi 
zations, (Examination or research paper) (Spring—day) 

International Arbitration (2) Ristau 
Survey of arbitration and related mechanisms of dispute resolution in the inter- 
national legal system that arise out of commercial, financial, and governmental 
transactions. Analysis of the arbitration agreement, the process of arbitration, and 
the enforcement of arbitral awards as well as the common principles governing 
the disposition of claims. Review of the various arbitral tribunals and their rules 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Law 444 or 446; for postJ.D. students, 
permission of instructor may be substituted. (Research paper or examination) 
(Fall—evening) 

International Civil Litigation (2) Steinhardt 
Analysis of the law relevant to the trial of cases having international elements in 
U.S. domestic courts, including the problems of establishing jurisdiction over 
foreign defendants, obtaining transnational discovery and service of process, 
enforcing foreign judgments, drafting and defending choice of forum and choice 
of law clauses, determining the extraterritorial reach of U.S. law, proving foreign 
law, and assessing the role of U.S. courts in deciding cases with potential 
consequences for U.S. foreign relations. Analysis of the impact of international 
issues on actual litigation as well as the initial structuring of a transaction in light 
of the client's potential litigation interests. Prerequisite or concurrent registra 
tion: Law 444; for post-J.D. students, permission of instructor may be substituted 
(Examination) 

Unfair Trade Practices (3) Schechter 
Unfair trade practices at common law and under modern legislation; privilege to 
enter markets and compete; interference with contractual relationships; trade- 
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marks and trade names; imitation of product appearance; misappropriation 4 
ideas and trade secrets; right of publicity; basic copyright principles protect 
of competitors and consumers against false advertising and unfair or decepu 
practices under the Federal Trade Commission Act, the Trademark Act, and sir 
unfair trade and consumer protection statutes; price and service discr iminati 
under the Robinson—Patman Act and state legislation. Credit may not be ear 


for both Law 450 and 560. (Examination) (Spring—evening) : 
yal 

Federal Antitrust Laws (3) Morg 
" 1 — j ói 
Federal antitrust law and policy under the Sherman, Clayton, and FTC Acts; DP 


economic theory of free-market operation; the Rule of Reason and per Si 
fenses; price fixing, market division and related agreements under Sherman 
81; conspiracies; boycotts; trade association activities; measurement of indust 
concentration; monopolization and attempts to monopolize under Sherman” 
§2; mergers and joint ventures under the Sherman and Clayton Acts; resale prič 
maintenance and other vertical restraints; exclusive dealing and tie-in agi 
ments under the Clayton and Sherman Acts; selected exemptions from anti" 
liability. (Examination) (Fall—day; spring—evening) , 
Products Liability (2 or 3) T. schwa” 
Development of the concept of products liability and consumer reme ^ 
Survey of civil actions for harm resulting from defective and dangerous pro 9 
in negligence, warranty, nuisance, fraud, misrepresentation, and other 99; 
Problems associated with hazard identification, insurance, and industry ? i 
regulation. Review of current legislation dealing with injuries and remedies 
specific areas. (Examination) (Spring—day) 

Toxic Tort Litigation (2) 

The use of common law remedies to compensate those injured by di: 
characterized by long latency periods and, usually, relatively low levels ot e 
sure. Insurance, workers compensation, and evidentiary issues (Examinatf, 
Professional Responsibility and Ethics Seminar (2) Mote: 
Selected topics in professional responsibility and ethics. Intensive study i 


Hick 


ceas? 


ag am^ 
questions of lawyer responsibility and ethics raised by professional co¢® 
moral philosophy. Prerequisite: Law 222. (Research paper) die 
Jurisprudence Seminar (2 or 3) Galston, Chan h 


0 


Selected topics in legal theory to be chosen by the instructor. (Galston—re5* 
paper or examination; Chandler—research paper) (Fall and spring“ je 
Feminist Legal Theory (2) m 
Law and society studied from the point of view of women. The course foc. 
feminist jurisprudential treatment of gender and examines the prospects fof" 


| 


equality under the law. Enrollment limited to 25. (Research paper) (spring 
day) e mi 
Consumer Mediation Clinic (2 or 3) e 1d 
Open to second- and third-year students (first-year students may partic 


during the summer of their first year). Students act as neutral third parle e 
help consumers and businesses resolve disputes by negotiating mutually pi^ 
able settlements. Students perform case intake, provide information an? y abt 
rals, and mediate assigned cases involving a variety of consumer issues d fi 
collection, credit problems, defective goods and services, home improve! a 
contracts, etc. ). Students develop problem-solving techniques as they app” qx 
and federal consumer laws. Students must complete four hours of clinic wor sat? 
week for each credit earned (includes mandatory seminar) and must pre 4 
brief paper analyzing one of their cases. Advanced students may have an or xit 
tunity to conduct mediation sessions for consumer cases filed in the D.C De ik 
ment of Consumer and Regulatory Affairs Complaint Division Students cee 
under the guidance of a supervising attorney with the help of more exper he 
student directors who also provide administrative support Permission s p 
instructor required prior to registration. The grade of H (Honors), P ‘ imi 
(Low Pass), or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall, spring, on 
Small Business Clinic (3 or 4) ces ae 
Under the supervision of the instructor, students assist small business" ing 
nonprofit organizations with a wide variety of legal issues, including €'* gn’ 
incorporation and partnership papers (such as articles of incorporatió 
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bylaws), compliance with local licensing requirements, reviewing and drafting 
contracts and leases, advising on tax problems and related matters; 15—20 hours 
of work per week required. Prerequisite: Law 325 and 420 and permission of 
instructor. The grade of H (Honors), P (Pass), LP (Low Pass), or NC (No Credit) is 


given for this course. (Fall, sp 


g, summer) 
Trade Regulation Seminar (2) 

Group study of current problems relating to unfair trade practices and federal 
antitrust laws. (Research paper) 

Outside Placement (1, 2, 3, or 4) Sullivan 
Students arrange independent projects with state or federal public interest 
organizations for academic credit. A compilation of suggested projects is avail- 
able at the Community Legal Clinics office. Projects must receive prior approval 
by the instructor. Students who wish to work with the bankruptcy division of Lau 
Students in Court for 2 or 3 credits should register for this course. The grade of 
CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. Students may earn no more 
than a total of eight credit hours in this course. (Fall, spring, summer) 
Patent Law (2) Wegner, Schaffner 
tent background, 


) 


An overview of patent law designed for students without à [ 
including those without a technical background. (Examination) (Fall—eve 


ning; spring—day ) 

Patent Policy and Practice (2) Griffen 
Agency solicitation at the Patent Office, including detailed consideration of 
practice issues with emphasis on policy considerations relating to such practice 
Designed for students without an extensive patent background. (Examina 
uon) (spring, even years—evening ) 

Computer Law (3) Chandler 
^ critical study of selected major legal problems presented by computer technol 
ogy, including the impact upon legal doctrine and legal institutions. Jurimetrics, 
the theory of various uses that are and may be made of computers in legal 
research, the practice of law, and court administration will be examined. Famil 
iarity with the rudiments of computer science or programming would be help 
ful, but is not required. (Examination) (Fall—day) 

Law of Privacy Seminar (2) Park 
A review of the law of privacy as it has devek yped in constitutional litigation, tort 
law, and state and federal statutes. Current developments and rationales for 
further expansions of privacy rights are c ynsidered. Course materials and class 
discussions provide structure for both research papers and examinations. (Re 
search paper or take-home examination) (Fall—day) 

Medicine for Lawyers (2) 

Survey of the basic medical sciences and the 
encountered in the practice of law. Medical terminology, the disease process, 
trauma, and industrial medicine. The application of this fundamental information 
is demonstrated in personal injury or negligence and malpractice litigation as 
well as in commitment and equitable proceedings. Emphasis on enabling the 
lawyer to communicate most effectively with medical specialists. (Examination) 
Law and Medicine (2) Michaelson 
Defining and regulating the quality of health care; the tort liability of medical 
professionals and institutions; confidentiality, disclosure and informed consent 


liments of clinical medicine as 


tort reform; the structure of health services delivery; insurance options; prob 
lems of access and cost; antitrust issues; personhood, reproduction, human 
experimentation and patients’ rights; death, dying, advanced technology and the 
limits of intervention; hard choices and public policy. (Examination) (Spring— 
day) 

Drugs and the Law Seminar (2) Sirulnik, Meyers 
A study of federal and state laws controlling illicit drugs, including the historical 
evolution of these laws, current offenses and penalties, constitutional limits on 
the criminal sanction, enforcement practices, and sentencing considerations 
Alternative models for controlling drugs, including decriminalization and legal 
ization will also be studied. Six class sessions will be devoted to mock criminal 
t direct and cross-examination of guest 


trials at which student teams condu 


expert witnesses in the field. Other students may be assigned to internships with 
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the U.S. Attorney's Office, Public Defender Service, or other institutions invo 


in drug law or policy. All participants will be graded on the basis of assign” 
memoranda pertaining to the legal issues involved in the mock hearing? " 
internships, or special research papers assigned by the instructors Prerequisl* 
Law 232. (Writing assignments) (Spring—day) 1 
Law, Science, and Technology Seminar (2) Gree 
Reciprocal relationships between law and science; absorption of scientific cot 
cepts into substantive law through adjudication, legislation, and rule-makile 
techniques and procedures used in handling, developing, and deciding scient" 
issues. (Research paper) (Spring—day) 

Prisoners Project (1, 2, or 3) Tue 
Open to second- and third-year students. A clinical project concerned with! 
legal status of older prisoners (over 55 years of age). The project works for 
release of high-cost, low-risk prisoners into stable environments Students W 
on either individual cases or research. Case workers interview prisones 
evaluate and prepare cases for pardon, parole, or possible habeas appe 
Research projects will cover subjects ranging from overcrowding to health # 
to risk assessment. Some legislative work is also possible. (Fall, spre 
summer) 

Federal Sentencing Seminar (2) j 
A review of the history of structuring judicial discretion at sentencing anda 
extant theories of sentencing will provide the background against which i 
understand and evaluate the new federal sentencing guidelines. An in 
examination of the Sentencing Reform Act of 1984 will be followed by a revie® a 
the structure of the federal sentencing guidelines and the key policy issues! : 
guided their development. Prerequisite: Law 217 or permissiom of the instruc 
(Research paper) P 
Law and Criminology: Search for the Causes Courtlë 
of Criminal Behavior (2) si 
The role that criminological knowledge of crime causation may play in assis’ a 
lawyers to appraise the effectiveness of various alternative social and ef 
devices in controlling deviant behavior. The search for factors related to crim. : 
behavior will be developed historically, with emphasis on current causal theof ‘ 
developed by various disciplines. Model as well as operational penal « jip 
sentencing and probation practices, and specialized facilities will be analyz 
terms of their relationship to such causal theories. (Research paper) ‘ 
day) les 
Law of Criminal Corrections: Society's Responses Court 
to the Criminal Offender (2) T 
Study of the development and current use of society's three major approaches. 
the handling of offenders: punitive, incapacitating, and correctional Emp" di 
on society's changing responses to criminal and delinquent behavior; rese " 
findings concerning effectiveness of these responses. Analysis of treatment?" 4 
gies to facilitate communication between members of the legal profession 
behavioral scientists charged with effectuating these strategies. Prerequisit€ 
478. (Research paper) (Spring—day) 

White Collar Crime Seminar (2) W 
Definition, prosecution, and sanctioning of federal corporate and white © rhe 
crime offenses. Examination of special problems in the prosecution an the 
defense of such offenses. Exploration of primary white collar offenses in 
federal system, e.g., mail and wire fraud, securities fraud, insider trading, Dt for 
of public officials, and environmental crimes. Examination of sanction 
corporate and individual offenders. (Research paper) 
Disabled People and the Law (2) ‘ot 
Examination of those areas in which persons with disabilities have traditi Mw 
been denied some right or benefit afforded other persons in our society 4” oie 
resorted to legal action; introduction to statutes and agencies designed tO e 4 
people with disabilities. Students may choose to prepare a research paper pet 
receive legal writing credit and a numerical grade) or to gain practical e 
ence doing a clinical project (on a CR/NC basis). (Spring—day) 
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National Center for Law and the Deaf Banzhaf 
Clinical Education Activities (1, 2, or 3) 

Work with the National Center for Law and the Deaf in bringing legal information, 
services, and representation to the more than 13 million Americans who are deaf 
or hearing-impaired. The Center is designed to help make the hearing-impaired 
aware of their legal rights and to assist them in solving their legal and law-related 
xroblems. Students may participate in one or more projects: (1) counseling 
ersons with hearing impairments about legal problems at a walk-in clinic 
usuallv held on the Gallaudet College campus; (2) preparing and participating in 
workshops for hearing-impaired persons to acquaint them with their rights and 
obligations under the law; (3) assisting in representing the interests of deaf and 
1earing-impaired persons in judicial and administrative proceedings; (4) prepar 
ing research papers on topics related to law and the deaf or preparing handbooks 
explaining legal topics to the hearing-impaired. Students may learn some sign 
anguage but will be assisted by trained translators w hen dealing with deaf 
individuals. Approximately 60 hours of wi rk per semester is required for each 


credit hour. Students may repeat this course for a maximum of 8 credit hours of 
credit. This course may not be taken at the same time as Law 495 or any litigating 
activities in Law 493. The grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this 
course. (Fall and spring) 

Gender Discrimination and the Law (2) Ridder 
An examination of the treatment of women in all areas of the law and legal 
remedies for sex discrimination. Emphasis on constitutional law, family law, and 
discrimination in employment. Enrollment limited to 30 students. (Examination 
or research paper) (Fall—day) 

Comparative Public Procurement (2) Cibinic 
A comparative study of laws, regulations, and procedures dealing with public 
procurement; examination of special problems encountered in business deal 
ings with sovereign states analvsis of contract formation, performance, and 
dispute resolution processes; consideration of influence of international organi 
zations such as the European Economic Community (EEC), l nited Nations 
Commission on International Trade Law (UNCITRAL), General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT), financing institutions, and professional organizations 
identification of differences between national and international procurement 
practices. Prerequisite or concurrent registration Law 444, 486 or 487, or permis 
sion of instructor. (Problem assignments ) 

Government Contracts (3) 

Survey of basic law underlying government procurement, basic power and 
limitations on federal government in entering into contracts, administrative and 
legislative policies governing these contracts, adv ertised and negotiated procure 
ment procedures, forms of contracts and clauses used. Law 487 is the substantial 
equivalent of this course. (Examination and problem assignments) 
Government Procurement Law (4) Cibinic, Lees 
Survey of the law pertaining to government procurement, including an analysis 
of the unique features of government contracting and a discussion of the func 
tions of Congress, the executive branch, and the courts in the procurement 
process. The course focuses on the contract formation process including tech 
niques for awarding contracts and litigation and protests involving awards. Law 
486 is the substantial equivalent of this course. (Examination and problem 


assignments) (Fall—evening) 


Performance of Government Contracts (4) Nash, Lees 
Discussion of the substantive problems that most frequently arise during the 
performance of government contracts. Interpretation of specifications and the 
most generally used contract clauses; analysis of the rights of the parties when 
performance in accordance with the terms of the contract is not obtained 
Analysis of the methods that can be used by the parties to a government contract 
to obtain legal relief, including detailed coverage of the disputes procedure, 
actions for breach of contract, and forms of equitable and extraordinary relief 
Law 489 is the substantial equivalent of this course. (Examination and problem 


assignments) (Spring—evenings) 
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489 Administration of Government Contracts (3) 


Interpretation of contracts and the legal principles governing the risk allocati® 
between the contracting parties. Contractor claims against the ge yvernment W 
changes, differing site conditions and delays. Government enforcement of w 
contract rights for timely performance of work complying with the spec ification 
Terminations for default and the convenience of the government. Proc edures 
litigating disputes between the parties. Law 488 is the substantial equivalent 9 


this course. (Examination and problem assignments) 


490 Government Contracts Seminar (2) Nash, Le? 


49 


492 Intensive Clinical Placement (arr.) 


Research and discussion of selected problem areas. (Research paper) 
(Spring—day) ; 
1 Government Contracts Cost and Pricing (2) Cibi" 
Legal aspects of government contract accounting principles and allow ability k 
costs. Cost accounting standards and cost allocation issues. Negotiation of 0% 
profit, and price. Disclosure of cost accounting data. (Problem assignmen® 


(Fall—day) E" 
Su 


Projects involving litigation, research, or public interest activities of a legal natu 
(including aid to indigents, support of public interest nonprofit corporation 
and support of governmental agencies or courts) may be initiated and wi " 
supervised by a faculty member. Projects must be approved in advance by" 
Law Center Supervisory Committee (three members) both as to whether ® 
project is appropriate and as to the number of credit hours of credit @ D 
granted. A maximum of 10 credit hours of credit may be taken in one Of " 
semesters. This course is open to a limited number of third-year law studet? 
The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall, sp 
summer) 


sd r map asn 
493 Administrative Advocacy Clinic (2) Sullivan, Mas™, 


This clinic allows second- and third-year students to represent indigent E 
elderly claimants in a variety of administrative forums. Under the supervision 
clinical faculty, students work on cases for clients who have benefit claims belo” 
state and federal agencies. Students work in the areas of Social Security disabili 4 
Unemployment Compensation, Medicaid and Medicare, Aid to Families 2 

Dependent Children, and other public benefits programs. Students also 8 

experience drafting wills, powers of attorney, living wills, and other legal a í 
ments. Students are expected to work 8 hours per week and attend a two" e 
seminar, in which they learn substantive law and participate in simula 
exercises to complement their clinical work. The grade of H (Honors), P e j 
LP (Low Pass), or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall, spring, summe, 


R 4 "2.2 "2 0 
494 Immigration Clinic (2, 3, or 4) Grussen j 
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. E [t 
Clinical work includes representation of clients at deportation hearings and m 


4 
arguments before the Board of Immigration Appeals and U.S. Court of APP. 
Students assist aliens with a variety of problems, including political a al 
applications and adjustment of status from that of nonimmigrant to immig y 
The clinic emphasizes court exposure for the student. Ten to 20 hours of V he 


per week, a two-hour weekly seminar, and an additional weekly meeting WI! 10 


supervising attorney are required. Permission of the instructor required r^ of 
registration. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Law 360. The gr? this 
H (Honors), P (Pass), LP (Low Pass), or NC (No Credit) is given fof 

course. (Fall and spring) pa 
Law Students in Court (4) js as! 
A clinical program in trial advocacy, offering an opportunity to develop skil m 


trial lawyer while representing indigent persons in the Superior Court M jd 
District of Columbia. Students may participate in either the civil division ve » 
focuses primarily upon the representation of tenants in landlord-tenant act he 
but also handles some consumer, negligence, and other civil matters) 9 ji 
criminal division (in which student litigators defend persons chargê® io 
misdemeanor offenses). Students in both divisions have the opportun 

participate in jury trials. They are responsible for all aspects of litigation V «oft 
the supervision of clinical instructors: interviewing clients and witnesse gs 
ducting investigations, preparing pleadings, engaging in settlement nego 


U 
syant 
or plea bargaining, and conducting all motions hearings and trials pur? 
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the Superior Court's third-year practice rule. Only third-year students who have 
completed Law 216, 217, 218, 219, and 232 may participate in the clinic. Seminars 
are held in the civil division on Monday evenings and in the criminal division on 
Wednesday evenings. Students must have one day per week available for court 
appearances and plan to devote approximately 20 hours per week to the clinic 
Students must participate in the program for two consecutive semesters, begin 
ning in either the summer or fall. Application must be made during the spring 
semester of the preceding academic year. This course may not be taken at the 
same time as Law 497 or any litigating activities in Law 493. Enrollment is limited, 
with selection by lottery. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this 
course. For the bankruptcy division of Law Students in Court, see Law 463, 
Outside Placement. (Fall, spring, summer) 

Law Students Civil Rights Research Sirulnik and Staff 
Council ( LSCRRC ) (2, 3, or 4) 

Clinical problems concerned with the legal problems of minorities, women, and 
the poor. Students work with organizations such as the Lawyers Committee for 
Civil Rights Under Law, Women's Legal Defense Fund, Civil Rights Division of the 
Justice Department, Institute for the Development of Indian Law, National Com 

mittee Against Discrimination in Housing, and National Senior Citizens Law 
Center. Approximately 60 hours of work per semester are required for each 
credit hour. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course 
Permission of the instructor is required prior to registration. (Fall, spring, 
summer) 

Civil and Family Litigation Clinic (4) Meier, Strand 
Open to third-year students. Participants represent indigent litigants in D.C 
Superior Court. Students are exposed to a range of cases in the Family Division 
(divorce, custody, child support, alimony), the Intra Family Branch (domestic 
violence), and the Civil Division (landlord-tenant, small claims, negligence, 
consumer, property disputes). Work responsibilities include client interviewing, 
investigation, settlement negotiations, drafting of initial pleadings and motions, 
as well as conducting actual hearings and trials. Students must have 20 hours per 
week to devote to this clinic and must participate for both fall and spring 
semesters. Participation is by permission of the instructor; applications must be 
submitted during the spring of the preceding academic year. Prerequisite: Law 
216, 217, 218, 219, and 232. Law 311 is strongly recommended. Four graded 
credits are awarded for each semester's work in this course. (Fall, spring, 
summer) 

Legal Activism (2 or 3) Banzhaf 
Study of the legal process, not to benefit individual clients, but as a powerful tool 
for affecting social change and advancing the public interest. Topics discussed in 
a two-hour seminar meeting each week include principles of maximizing legal 
leverage, legal judo, guerrilla law, working with the press and members of 
Congress, drafting of legal documents, unusual legal tools and tactics, negotia- 
tion, making money from public interest law, etc. Students may choose to bring a 
public interest legal action before an agency or in court or may undertake 
another legal action project for 3 credits and receive a numerical grade. Alter- 
natively, students may do research on a topic related to public interest law for 2 
credits on a CR/NC basis. (Fall—day) 

Federal and Appellate Clinic (4) 

Open to third-year students with permission of the instructor. Students must 
apply during the spring semester of the preceding year. Students develop both 
trial-level and appellate-level advocacy skills while working on actual cases. Trial 
work is done primarily in the U.S. District Court (D.C.) and includes interviewing 
and counseling, investigation, preparation of pleadings and discovery, and partic 

ipation in hearings and trials. Appellate work is primarily before the D.C. Court of 
Appeals and U.S. Court of Veterans Appeals. It includes review of the trial 
transcript, preparation of briefs, and oral argument. Students must devote ap 

proximately 16 hours per week to this course. A weekly seminar includes 
reading assignments, role-playing and other simulations, and written exercises 

Must be taken for 4 credits per semester for the full academic year. Prerequisite 

Law 216, 217, 218, and 232. (Fall and spring) 
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Public Economic Policy and the Law (2) D. Peterson 
Interrelation of law and economics in such subject-matter categories and deci 
sional contexts as economic regulation of industry, fiscal policy planning, 8% 


ernment research and development practices, foreign trade and investment, 4% 
public spending priorities. (Research paper) (Spring—evening) 
Law and Economics (2) j 


Theoretical applications of economic analysis in the study of legal problems ane 
legal institutions. Social welfare theory and basic microeconomic theory 4 
used to explore the common law. For students with no previous economic 
training. (Examination) 

Public International Law Seminar (2) 

Group study of contemporary problems in the theory and practice of interna 
tional law. Limited enrollment. Prerequisite: Law 444 or permission of instructo! 
(Research paper or examination ) 

International and U.S. Regulation of Foreign Trade (2) C 
Study of domestic and international laws and institutions governing foreign 
trade. Included are the legal consequences of U.S. participation in the GAT}; 
UNCTAD, and other international forums; laws regulating customs and tarifis, 
government procurement, subsidies, dumping, unfair foreign trade practice 
disruptive imports under the escape clause, East- West trade, the generalize? 
system of preferences, most-favored nation treatment, exports under the Export 
Administration Act, and foreign assets control; the impact of Friendship, Com 
merce, and Navigation treaties. Specialized problems in regulating boycotts, 
foreign corrupt practices, and restrictive business practices. Prerequisite a 
concurrent registration: Law 446; permission of instructor may be substitute? 


Johnston 


(Examination) (Spring—evening) 
International Business Transactions Seminar (2) s 
Group study of contemporary problems in international business law and prac 
tice. Limited enrollment. Prerequisite: Law 446 or permission of instructo! 
(Research paper or examination) 

Regulation of Investment Advisers and Investment Companies (2) — 
Applicability of the Investment Company Act of 1940 to particular busine 
activities that may bring an entity within the statutory definition of investment 
company; litigation as to fees; policy considerations relating to front-end loa 
SEC regulations regarding advertising and promotion; restrictions on activi 
by affiliates; and current SEC disclosure requirements. Applicability of the Invest 
ment Advisers Act of 1940 to activities of individuals and entities; procedur 
compliance; First Amendment issues raised by SEC enforcement actions; 
civil liability under the antifraud provisions of the securities laws. ( Examination 


x i x ve 1 ti 
Health Care Delivery Systems Seminar (2 or 3) Bude 


es fo 
anc 


„etem: 

Survey of the history, structure, and operation of the health care delivery sys 

and related legal and policy issues. Students will gain familiarity with ee 
i t 


concepts and terms of health care delivery, particularly with respect to : 
design, finance, and administration of current and proposed arrangemen 
(Examination or examination and research paper) (Fall—day) -Afif 
Food and Drug Law (2) A. Levine, Sa! 
Consideration of the standards of federal law applicable to the comp »sitional kr 
representational elements of foods, drugs, medical devices, and cosmetics Pro 
sions of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, their development, af 
tion, and judicial and administrative interpretation. (Research paper or exami 


yplic? 


tion) (Spring—evening) 

The Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, 
and the Criminal Lawyer (2) 

Designed to acquaint the student with the operations of a modern crit 
tory and the courtroom acceptability of testimony of forensic scientists anc 
evidence on laboratory test results. Identification of individuals (fingerP^ 
palmprints, footprints, voiceprints, anthropological reconstruction, hair 10° j 
fication, and serology), identification of objects (ballistics, handwriting, tY pew a 
ing, fiber identification, paints, varnishes, glass, wood, and paper), toxicolOf 
pathology, forensic use of the microscope and the camera, the coroner ant i 
medical examiner systems, and drug law enforcement. Visual aids, crime labor 
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tory guest lecturers, and field trips to crime laboratories. (Research paper or 
examination at the discretion of the instructor) (Fall “evening; spring—day) 

534 Criminal Practice Seminar (2) 

Tactical and practical applications of criminal law; master v of techniques in trying 
criminal cases. Class sessions built around mock problems based on actual 
criminal cases; student role-playing as defense attornevs and prosecutors. All 
phases of criminal trial work are covered—client relations, investigation, discov 
ery, trial preparation; particular emphasis on courtroom tec hniques—direct and 
cross-examination, impeachment, refreshing recollection, laying foundations for 
exhibits, argument, and courtroom demeanor Though many of the mock prob 
lems are written from a defense viewpoint, techniques taught are relevant to both 
prosecution and defense. Enrollment limited to 15 third-year and graduate 
students. Prerequisite: Law 305. Students may elect to receive either a numerical 
grade or the grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) 

538 Law of Real Estate Financing (2) Carroll, Stuart 
Types of lenders, choice of entity, construction loans permanent financing 
lenders' obligations, remedies, and liabilities: title insurance, survey, and liens; 
ground lease and commercial lease/leasehold mx rtgage; joint ventures; alternate 
capital formation; opinion letters. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 

539 Water Pollution Control (2) Grumbles 
Introduction to water pollution control and the Clean Water Act (Examina 
tion) (Fall—evening) 

540 Air Pollution Control (2) Reitze 
An in-depth analysis of the Clean Air Act. Tc pics include standard-setting, state 
implementation plans, acid rain controls, and CFC and global warming issues 
(Examination) (Fall—day) 

541 Environmental Remedies (2) Reitze 
A study ofthe tools available in the legal system to protect the environment. It will 
cover common law remedies, equitable remedies, the trust doctrine, local gov- 
ernment powers, and land use control. The enforcement of environmental 
statutes to include inspections, record keeping, monitoring, c mpliance orders, 
civil penalties, permit revocation, and criminal penalties will be analyzed. (Exam 
ination) (Spring—day) 

542 Environmental Issues in Business Transactions (2) Geltman 
Focus on aspects of environmental law of particular concern to lawyers handling 
business transactions. Topics covered will include corporate environmental 
audits, securities disclosure issues, lender liability, environmental liability for 
purchases of stock or corporate assets, environmental problems of real estate 
transactions, partnership liability, bankruptcy issues, and insurance c erage for 
environmental liabilities. Prerequisite: Law 410 or equivalent. (Examina 
tion) (Spring—evening) 

543 Water Resources Law (2) Wood, Muys 
Federal and state powers over water; riparian and prior appropriation doctrines 
Federal permit programs and wetland protection. Environmental problems 
concerning water quantity. Recommended as an introductory course. (Examina 
tion) (Spring—evening) 

544 Environmental Planning (2) Kussy 
Impact of environmental laws on government decision making, including admin 
istrative law issues, comprehensive transportation planning, the National Envi 
ronmental Policy Act, historic preservation, parkland protection, the Coastal 

. Zone Management Act, wetland protection, farmland protection, the Endangered 
Species Act and other wildlife issues, mitigation of environmental impacts, role of 
governmental policies relating to the environment, legislative issues, and state 
environmental laws. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 

545 Regulation of Pesticides and Industrial T. Johnston, Fleuchaus 
Chemicals (FIFRA & TSCA) (2) 

Examination of environmental pesticide control: the Federal Insecticide, Fun- 
gicide and Rodenticide Act (FIFRA), the Toxic Substances Control Act (TSCA), 
and related legislation. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 

546 Natural Resources Law I (2) Sheldon, Dreher 
Introduction to federal public lands and their multiple commodity uses: forestry, 
grazing, water, mining. Principles of congressional and state authority over these 
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i od 
lands. Class focus on topical case studies and statutory materials. Rec mmende 


as an introductory course. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 
Natural Resources Law II (2) 

A study of the recreational and preservationist uses of public lands. The wilder 
ness Act, National Park legislation and similar laws will be examined Feder? 
wildlife refugees and wildlife funding laws. Fish and Wildlife Coordination’ Ad 
NEPA, Endangered Species Act. Marine mammal protection Internatiom™ 
federal, and state enforcement of wildlife laws. (Examination) (Spring 
evening) 
Control of Solid and Hazardous Wastes Gutter, L€ wrantt 
(RCRA & CERCLA ) (2) 

Analysis of the federal and state laws and regulatory schemes relating tO ! 
control of toxic and hazardous substances. The Resource Conservation * am 


the 


Recovery Act and the Comprehensive Environmental Response, Compe »nsatiof 
and Liability Act (“Superfund”) are examined. (Research paper) (Sprin£^ 
evening) 

Energy Law (2) Hollis, penki 


Survey of federal regulation of the major energy industries. Emphasis on federdl 


controls affecting the natural gas, coal, oil, synthetic fuel, and e ners indus, 
jpolf 


to 


The course approac hes ene rgy re guli ation from a statutory and case stanc 
and also de als with practical, procedural issues. Enrollment is limited 
students. Recommended for third-year students. (Examination)  (Fall—even 


Use and Control of Nuclear Energy (2) Mals 
Analysis of the legal framework for regulation of nuclear energy in the | nit 
States and for dealing with proliferation of nuclear weapons abroad. Disc usi 

of substantive technical and policy issues relating to nucle: ir power reactor safet 

disposal of radioactive waste, and safeguarding nuclear installations agai A 
domestic nuclear terrorism. Focus of the legal discussion is on the U.S Nude 

Regulatory Commission. Includes such topics as federal preemption, impact? 

the National Environmental Policy Act of 1969, conduct of adjudicatory heé aN 
under the Administrative Procedure Act, compensation for injuries from nuce 


ing) 


accidents, and prelicensing antitrust reviews. (Research paper) (Spring 

evening) pell 
" d 

International and C amperative Environmental Law (2) Camp 


Environmental law of the United States, foreign and domestic eed 
of Japan, and international environmental law of the European community 
course considers differences in implementation and enforcement of domes 
environmental law under the federal system of government in the l nited a 
and the central system of government in Japan as well as differences in imp 

mentation and enforcement of domestic and international environmental la 
comparing domestic and international environmental laws, toxic substance * $ 
pesticide legislation in the United States, Japan, and the European communit} 
covered. (Research paper) (Spring—evening) Jd 
Licensing of Intellectual Property Rights (2) Bruns 
The legal context of licensing situations; rights and duties of parties tO licer 


appropriate terms and conditions in contracts; antitrust and misuse constrain, 
including international considerations for Europe and Japan; and selecte¢ po 
and practice considerations in international lice nsing. (Examination) (Sp? 
odd years—evening ) - fef 
Chemical and Biotech Patent Policy and Practice (2) Wegner, Gri 
Public policy and practice considerations relating to patenting biotechn sis 
and chemical inventions with in-depth treatment of unique practice = 
(Examination) (Spring, odd years- em 

weg 


Comparative Patent Law Seminar (2 e 
In-depth study of current topics of patent hi armonization, Japanese and Eur re 
patent infringement cases, comparative analysis of U.S. law (and prope 
statutory changes). Open to gré idus ate students; J.D. students may enroll only! 


the prior permission of the instructor. (Spring—evening) gual 
Patent Enforcement (2) Lupo, T: : p 
Patent litigation for those who may wish to specialize in general litigatior jl 


occasional handling of patent cases, as well as for those intereste d in 4 a Pt ic 
^ = rac 
solicitation career. Focuses on a rounded understanding of policy and f 
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considerations in the enforcement of patents. (Examination) (Spring- 
evening) 

Electronics and Computers: Policy and Practice (2) Stern 
A patent-side perspective on computer and electronics issues with a comparative 
and international focus. Attention to public policy and practice issues relating to 
software and semiconductor chips; patent vs. copyright vs. sui generis protection 
debate for software protection, both domestically and internationally; considera 
tion of relevant intellectual property treaties. Patent background is helpful but 
not required. Open to LL.M. students; J.D. students may enroll only with permis- 
sion of the instructor. (Research paper) (Fall, even years—evening) 
International and Comparative Patent Law (2) Wegner, Salmon 
A study of patent reform issues including domestic patent reform legislation and 
ongoing harmonization treaty discussions under WIPO; review of selected topics 
with comparative study from viewpoint of Japan, the United States, and Europe 
(Research paper) 

Copyright Law (3) Schechter, Moore 
Historical background and general survey; how copyright is secured and main 
tained; subject matter of copyright; scope of protection; duration, renewal, and 
termination of transfers; jurisdiction and remedies; contracts and combinations, 
including compulsory licenses and performing rights societies; other doctrines 
neighboring on copyright; international aspects of copyright, including the 
Berne convention and other treaties on copyright and related subjects. (Examina- 
tion) (Fall—evening; spring—day) 

Trademark Law (2) Price 
Procedural and substantive law on use, registration, and protection of trade 
marks, including the registration procedure in the U.S. and foreign offices. The 
law of domestic and foreign licensing and franchising arrangements relating to 
trademarks. Credit may not be earned for both Law 450 and 560. (Examina- 
tion) (Fall, odd years—evening) 

Law of the European Communities (2) Lehner 
Study of the European Communities’ law-making structure and substantive 
doctrines of EC law (e.g., antitrust, insider trading, director liability, unionization, 
workers’ rights, and transborder data flow). ( Short paper and examination) 
(Spring—evening) 

Law of Japan (2) Tamura 
An introduction to the constitutional structure of Japan, including political 
institutions and the judicial system, the legal profession, criminal law, domestic 
relations, business organizations, commercial law, administrative regulation, 
taxation, dispute resolution, intellectual property, restrictive business practices, 
and trade. (Research paper or examination) (Fall—day) 

International Law of Human Rights (3) Buergenthal 
Development of the rights of man from Grotius through the American and 
French Revolutions to the work of the United Nations in the field of human rights 
the individual vis-à-vis the state; the regional approach to international protec 
tion of human rights, with emphasis on the European Convention; the inter 
American, African, and Socialist approaches; human rights in armed conflict; and 
terrorism as a basic deprivation of human rights Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: Law 444; for PostJ.D. students, permission of instructor may be 
substituted. (Examination) 

International Law of Air and Space (2) M. Smith 
Study of the development of international law related to the use of air space and 


* Outer Space; analysis of air and space treaties in force; the role of various 


intergovernmental and nongovernmental international organizations; consid- 
eration of special problems such as liability resulting from space activities, space 
technology and arms control, and pollution and contamination of outer space 
earth resources, sensing, etc. Enrollment limited to 25 students. Prerequisite or 
concurrent registration: Law 444; for PostJ.D. students, permission of instructor 
may be substituted. (Research paper) (Fall—evening) 

International Law of the Sea (2) Connelly 
International law related to the use of ocean space. Development of international 
sea, contiguous zone, high seas, 


law concerning internal waters, territori: 
continental shelf, fisheries, exclusive economic zone, maritime boundaries, ma 
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ine environment, marine scientific research, deep seabed, and settlement ol 
disputes. Current legal and policy issues associated with these areas Prerequisite 
or concurrent registration: Law 444; for Post-J.D. students, permission of instru 
tor may be substituted. (Fall—evening) 

International Humanitarian Law (2) parks 
Human rights law in international and internal armed conflict, examining the 
origins of the law of war, the 1949 Geneva Conventions for the Protection of Wal 
Victims, the Geneva Protocols of 1977, the 1980 Geneva Conventional Weapom 
Convention, other treaties and customary international law relating to means 
methods of warfare, the role of the International Committee of the Red Cro 
war crimes and enforcement mechanisms, and current problems in the regu? 
tion of hostilities. (Research paper) (Spring—day) 

Soviet Law (2) 

The concepts of socialist legality and socialist democracy and the political ( 
bias of the Soviet legal system; the basic lack of institutional integrity; © 
ideological heritage (Marxism-Leninism) and “living Marxism”; the Soviet the 
ory of state and law; socialist federalism, the state as principal economic actor, UY 
role of the Communist Party in the Soviet party-state, and governmental an 
party institutions; the legal relationship between the individual and the stale 
collectivism vs. individualism and individual rights and obligations; the S0" 
approach to international law; the Gorbachev revolution; perestroika an 
glasnost and the destabilization of the Soviet system; substantive legal are 
criminal law, property law, labor law, law of civil legal obligations, family " 
land law, and collective farm law; and criminal and civil procedural code 
(Research paper or examination ) 

Chinese Law (2) 

Emphasis on the legal system of China; analysis of the constitutional law ¢ x Chin 
including general principles, state structure, and rights and duties of citizen» 
brief survey of the administration of justice—courts, procuratorates, and jawye™ 
marriage law; land law; counter-revolutionary act and other criminal statule 
principles of civil law; Chinese concept of international law. (Research pap? 
International Negotiations (2) : 
The art and science of international negotiations from a practitioner's persp; 
tive: analysis of the roles of the legislative and executive branches examination” 
the inter- and intra agency processes, inc luding pre-, during, and post nego 
tion; impact of external influences; Panama Canal Treaties, Law of the Sea ta 
arms control negotiations, with a case study of the Philippines Base Negi yciatio! , 
Practical exercises in negotiations. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: © 
444 or 446; for graduate law students, permission of instructor may be sub" 


class 
the 


tuted. (Research paper) 
Telecommunications Law (2) 
Federal regulation of the broadcasting, cable, and telephone industri j 
include the licensing process; content regulation and political broadcast és 
rules; structural regulation of the broadcasting industry; cable franchising: "m X 
governing the relationship between the cable and broadcasting industrie» " 
and judicial responses to the growth of competition in the telephone ine E 
and the divestiture of AT&T. (Examination)  (Spring—evening) 
Taxation—Timing of Income and Deductions (2) pet 
Problems involved in assigning items of income and deduction to the prof. 
taxable year. General implications of timing differences, annual account j 
periods, methods of accounting (particularly the cash method and the nr 
method), constructive receipt and the cash equivalency doctrine, transact 
problems (including the tax benefit rule and claim of right doctrine), the ins " 
ment method of reporting gain, cost recovery (including depreciation), tof! 
changes in accounting periods and methods. Net operating losses and in d 
accounting may also be considered. While this course entails some covers 
widely used accounting methods, it is directed principally at accounting 2? with 
of federal taxation. Students interested primarily in securing a familiarity vif 
financial accounting precepts should instead take Law 324, Lau and Accoun" 
Prerequisite: Law 420 or its equivalent. (Examination) 
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International Banking (2) Effros 
Study of the international monetary system, including the IMF and allied institu 
tions and both international loan transactions and the regulation of international 
financing organizations. Issues arising out of exchange risk and claims valued in 
foreign currency, counseling approaches to such risks, the Eurodollar market, 
and the structure and terms of international loans and banking institutions 
Comparisons of different national approaches to bank regulation, cooperation of 
regulators in supervising international banking activity, and the effect of such 
activity on the U.S, banking system and debtor nations. Prerequisite: Law 446 or 
permission of the instructor. (Examination or research paper) (Spring—day) 
Foreign Direct Investment (2) 

An examination of the legal, business, and financial problems involved in invest 
ing across national borders. Focuses on the strategies and techniques for struc- 
turing and financing such investments and on the framework of regulation that 
affects such investments. The analysis will include U.S. regulation of foreign 
investors, different types of foreign regulation of U.S. investments, and interna- 
tional controls on domestic regulation of foreign investment through treaties and 
conventions. Both actual and hypothetical transnational investments will be used 
to illustrate recurrent issues. A mock negotiation may be included. Prerequisite 
Law 466 or permission of the instructor. ( Research paper) (Spring—evening) 
Special Corporate Taxation Problems (2) 

Issues related to restructurings, acquisitions (taxable and tax free), liquidations, 
contributions to capital, consolidated returns (filing, deferred intercompany 
transactions, and losses), allocation of income and deductions among related 
taxpayers, net operating losses, and classification of instruments as debt or 
equity. Other issues will be considered, based on the current state and applica 
tion of the federal income tax laws. Such issues have included the rules regarding 
the time value of money, Sub-chapter S corporations, and controlled foreign 
4. (Research paper or examination) 


corporations. Prerequisite: Law 4 
Nonprofit Organizations: Law and Taxation (2) Hopkins 
Tax-exempt organizations: policy and practice of preferred tax treatment for 
selected organizations and gifts to them. Statutes, regulations, and IRS practice 
legislative origins, judicial interpretations, and policy considerations. Tests of 
qualification, disqualification, and limited tax preference. Mechanics of securing 
and retaining exemption; qualified exemption; unrelated business income; pri 
vate inurement, political activity. Denial or loss of exemption. Return and report 
ing requirements. Comparative tax treatment of nonexempt and nonprofit orga- 
nizations. Special sanctions with respect to private foundations, managers, and 
donors for improper, excessive, or prohibited activities. Enr iment may be 
limited. Prerequisite: Law 420. (Research paper or examination) 

Real Estate and Income Taxation (2) Tucker, Gottlieb 
The effect of income taxes on the real estate market and real estate transactions 
sales and exchange of real estate interests; various entities for the ownership and 
development of real estate; the impact of taxes on the landlord and tenant; the 
impact of taxes on the mortgagor and mortgagee, including the choice of 
financing techniques, such as sale-leaseback; depreciation, amortization and 
obsolescence: basis and basis adjustments; and casualties and other involuntary 
conversions. Prerequisite: Law 420. Law 424 is suggested but not required 
(Examination) (Spring—evening) 

Natural Resources Taxation (2) Peroni 
Application of federal income tax law to producing segment of oil and gas 
industry. Classification of interests; treatment of exploration and development 
expenditures. Depletion allowance and concept of economic interests Sales vs 
leasing transactions. Organization problems. Prerequisite: Law 420 
(Examination) 

State and Local Taxation (2) 

Taxation by state and local governments; problems of real and personal property 
taxation, sales and use taxes, business and personal income taxes. Limitations on 
taxation of interstate commerce. Congressional problems. (Research paper or 
examination) 
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Federal Income Taxation of International Transactions (2 or 3) Perom 
rhe provisions and policies of federal income tax law applicable to U.S. perso® 
with foreign business and investment activities ( "outbound foreign investment / 
and foreign persons with business and investment activities in the United State 
("inbound foreign investment"). These include the source rules for income 
items and the allocation and apportionment rules for deduction items, thé 
foreign tax credit provisions, the anti-deferral regimes applicable to foreig? 
corporations owned by U.S. persons (e .g., controlled foreign corporations, fof 
eign personal holding companies, and passive foreign investment companies) 
taxation of U.S. business and investment income realized by foreign person 
dispositions of U.S. real property interests by foreign persons, foreign curren 
issues, and U.S. tax treaties. Prerequisite: Law 420. (Examination) (Fall—day) 
Federal Income Taxation of Property Transactions (2) . 

An in-depth study of the federal income tax consequences relating to the sal 
exchange, or other disposition of property, including stock and securities, 1% 
estate, machinery and equipment, commodities, foreign currency, patents a 
copyrights, contracts, goodwill and going-concern value, franchises, and othe 
tangible and intangible property. The continued significance of the distinctio 
between and effect of capital and ordinary gain or loss. Related areas are also 
examined, including the alternative minimum tax, disallowance of losses, depf* 
ciation recapture and methods of deferring recognition of gain and loss. Prered 
uisite: Law 420. (Examination) 

Federal Income Taxation of Trusts, Estates, and Beneficiaries (2) 

Rules that allocate items of income and deduction between a trust or estate am 
its beneficiaries. Computation of distributable net income, the distribution © 
duction, allocation of deductions between trust and beneficiaries, allocation 9 
expenses to particular classes of income, tier system, treatment of spec " 
bequests, and treatment of capital gains. The treatment of certain trusts as owne” 
by the grantor or beneficiary and the special rules taxing certain gains ofa trust = 
the grantor's rate; rules that determine whether a trust will be taxed under the 
general scheme for taxing trusts or whether it will be treated as owned by d 
grantor. (Examination) 

Tax Practice and Procedure Seminar (2) h 
An examination of the procedural aspects of federal tax practice, including bol 
tax controversies and tax planning. Tax controversy topics include audit p 
cedures, IRS administrative appeals, litigation, settlement, claims for refund a 
collection, and criminal tax matters. Tax planning topics include the legislat" 
process, regulations, ruling requests, technical advice, opinion letters, pena wr 
and ethical problems. The course emphasizes practical information tha E 
essential in day-to-day tax practice, both in private law firms and in the gover 
ment. Prerequisite: 5 credit hours of taxation courses, including Law 420. ( Exan 
ination and writing assignment) 

Legislative Drafting (2) P. Smith, Bergman, Goo 
Advanced instruction and practice in legislative drafting; overview of legisla 
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| n ants 
process with emphasis on legislative drafting. Enrollment limited to 30 stude! 
(Problem assignments) (Fall and spring—evening) : 
: mance v dp St 
Graduate Clinical Studies (1, 2, 3, or 4) ial 


Limited to LL.M. candidates. Practical experience in the student's area of spe. 
ization or interest. The student may work with a government agency, congr 
sional committee, court, or other such entity performing tasks normally assign i 
to an attorney. Course approval must be obtained from the students facu 
adviser and/or the dean. Students enrolled in either the Environmental a 
Government Contracts program should refer to Law 414 and Law 597. ^ "^ 
mum of 4 credit hours may be applied toward graduation. Five hours of work f f 
week are required for each credit. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit 
given for this course. (Fall, spring, summer) 

Clinical Studies in Government Contracts Law (2, 3, or 4) Cibinic, of 
Students work on a project in the government contracts field under the a 
sion of the faculty directors of the program and a lawyer practicing g« vernm 4 
contract law. The project may involve working with a government agen est 
congressional committee, a private practitioner, or a nonprofit public po 
organization. Admission to the course requires approval of one of the fac 
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directors of the program. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for 
this course. Five hours of work per week are required for each credit. (Fall and 
spring—day ) 

Graduate Independent Legal Writing (1 or 2) Staff 
Limited to graduate students with at least a B average who have had a seminar or 
comparable course in the field of proposed research. Students are responsible 
for obtaining an adviser from the full-time faculty who is willing to sponsor their 
research. This adviser's name must be submitted to the Dean at registration. Work 
must be completed within the semester. Students may repeat this course once for 
credit with the approval of the Dean. (Research paper) (Fall, spring, summer) 
Thesis (2-2) 

Students must register for two successive semesters and cannot register for both 
sections in one semester. (Fall, spring, summer) 

Introduction to American Law (3) Buergenthal 
Required for graduate students holding a foreign law degree only, this course 
focuses on the fundamental doctrinal and methodological characteristics of the 
American legal system. The approach will be comparative in nature and will deal 
with selected topics drawn, inter alia, from constitutional law, the law of torts, 
contracts, civil procedure, and conflicts of law. American legal education, the 
judicial system, and the legal profession are also discussed. (Examina- 


tion) (Fall—day) 


The University 


History and Organization 


The George Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as the Columbia 
College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was changed in 
1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washington Universit} 
The debt of the University to George Washington, whose name it bears, is 4f 
intangible one 
George Washington, as president and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
upon the establishment of a national university in the federal city. There he hope? 
that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all parts of the 
country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off local prejudice 
and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well as the theory; ol 
republican government. To further the materialization of his hopes, Washingt% 
left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company “towards the e ndowment off 
University to be established within the limits of the District of Columbia, under thé 
auspices of the General Government, if that government should incline to extenó? 
fostering hand towards it." The Congress never extended “a fostering hand. "The 
Potomac Company passed out of existence, and Washington's bequest bec m 
worthless 
Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by à greal 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated ministe® 
and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in the pistri 
of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Reverend Luther Rie 
they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned Congress for a chattel 
After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a charter, which was 4 
proved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To safeguard the College” 
nonsectarian character, it provided “that persons of every religious denominé ation 
shall be capable of beinge lected Trustees nor shall any person, either as P residen, 
EN fessor, Tutor or pupil, be refused admittance into said College, or denied 4 any o 
he privileges, immunities, or advantages thereof, for or on account of his sent 
ments in matters of religion 
During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian C olleg® 
its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half acre 
between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets exte nding north from Fio 
ida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School was locate" 
downtown. For the better part of the Columbian University period, the buildings, 
the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth and Fifteen! 
streets 
During the last half ce itury the University s present plant has been develope 
that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as Foggy Bottom, betwee! 
Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. The ares 
contains several reminders of historic interest to the University. President Mom! 
who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first President of the Boat ; 
Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for 50 years the pastor of a church? 
Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets * 
the site of the National University he had hoped to see established ;di 
The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College r^ 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; the professional schools, which h include d 
National Law Center, the Elliott School of International Affairs, and the Schoo” d 
Medicine and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Science Education an 1 
Human Development, and Business and Public Management; and the Division? 
Continuing Education 
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Academic Status 


The George Washington Unis ersity is accredited by its regional accrediting agency 
the Middle States Association of C« alleges and Schools. The Univ ersity is on the 
spproved list of the American Association of University Women and is a member of 
the Ce lege Board 


Location 


The University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Avenue and 
19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the White House, 
the Wi rid Bank, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Department of State, the Depart- 
Ment of the Interior, the General Services Administration, the National Academy of 
Sciences, and the Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts 

Anew campus in Northern Virginia for graduate studies, research projects, and 
Professional development programs is located along the high-tech corridor on 
Oute 7, just to the west of Route 28, in Loudoun County 


The Board of Trustees of the University 


The University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of Trustees of 
Which the President of the University is an ex officio member. Trustees who are GW 
alumni are indicated by an asterisk. Locations are indicated for trustees outside the 
ashington metre )politan area 
Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman 
'verett H. Bellows, Chairman Emeritus 
‘addeus A. Lindner, Vice Chairman 
ancy Broyhill, Secretary 
illiam H. Cooper, Assistant Secretar) 


Robert McC. Adams, Secretary, Smithsonian Institution 
„Harold F. Baker, Partner, Howrey & Simon peia 
,"ugene L. Bernard, Special Counsel, Rothwell, Figg, Ernst & Kurz 
Margarita Brose, Staff Attorney, Division of Enforcement, Securities and Ex 
„, Mange Commission 
ancy Broyhill, Realtor 

incent C. Burke, Jr., Of Counsel, Reasoner, Davis & Fox; Director, Chevy Chase 
«, Federal Sat ings Bank 

arbara W. Callahan, Vice President, Citibank, New York, N.Y. 
sn timer M. Caplin, Member, Caplin & Drysdale 

ver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman of the Board, The Oliver Carr Company 
A James Clark, Chairman and President, The Clark Construction Group, Inc 
sheldon S. Cohen, Partner, Morgan, Lewis & Bockius 

illiam H. Co. per, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology, The 

George Washington University j 
~YtOn P. Curzan, Vice Chairman, Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
. Hartford, Conn 
«milio A. Fernandez, President, Pulse Electronics, Inc 
» ather S. Foley, Cbief of Staff to tbe Speaker of tbe U.S. House of Representatives 
porton I Funger, Chairman of the Board, Community Realty Co., Inc 
„Elle Gelman, President, Gelman Companies 

athleen M Gillespie, Professional Staff Member, Committee on Education and 
tp, abor, U.S. House of Representatives 
«Aricia D. Gurne, Partner, Jackson & Campbell 
s æl S. Hanback, Management Consultant 


mad P. Hoffman, President, Howard P. Hoffman Group, Inc., Deerfield Beach, 
la J, 
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“Marvin L. Kay, Secretary/Treasurer, Richmarr Construction Corporation 

*John M. Kurcharski, Chairman of the Board and CEO, EG&G, Inc., Wellesley, MaS 

“Theodore N. Lerner, President, Lerner Corporation 

"Thaddeus A. Lindner, Chairman and CEO, Colonial Parking, Inc | 

*Kevin P. Lucido, Asszstant Marketing Director, National Association of Federü' 
Credit Unions 

*Charles T. Manatt, Partner, Manatt, Phelps, Rothenberg & Phillips 

‘John R. Manning, Division Director, Office of General Counsel, National Aer? 
nautics and Space Administration 

oret D. McKenzie, President, Tbe McKenzie Group 

Jarvis Moody, Former Chairman and CEO, American Security Bank 

"Re ries G. Perry, President, Complete Communications, Inc 

*Abe Pollin, Chairman of the Board, Capital Centre 

Lois Dickson Rice, Guest Scholar, The Brookings Institution 

*Robert A. Rosenfeld, Partner, Heller, Ehrman, White & McAuliffe, San Francis 
Calif. 

Robert H. Smith, President, Charles E. Smith Construction, Inc 

“Robert L. Tull, Chairman of the Board, Security Storage Company 

‘J. McDonald Williams, President and Chief Executive Officer, Trammell crow 
Group, Dallas, Texas 

John D. Zeglis, Senior Vice President—General Counsel and Government : Affairs 
ATGT, Basking Ridge, NJ 


Honorary Trustees 


*Everett H. Bellows, Retired Vice President, Olin Corporation s 

*Marcella Brenner, Professor Emeritus of Education, The George Washingto" 
University 

*Jacob Burns, Attorney-at-Law 

L. Stanley Crane, Retired Chairman and CEO, Consolidated Rail C ‘orporation 

*John B Duncan, Former Commissioner of tbe District of Columbia 

Katharine Graham, Chairman of tbe Board, The Washington Post Company 

‘Joseph D. Hughes, Retired Vice President and Governor, T. Mellon and Sot 

“David M. Kennedy, Retired; Formerly U.S. Secretary of the reme U.S. Ambas 
sador, Cbairman of Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company 

Melvin R. Laird, Formerly US. Secretary of Defense; Senior Counselor, Natio! 
and International Affairs, Reader's Digest Association, Inc 

*Franklin J. Lunding, Retired Attorney 

James M. Mitchell, Management Consultant 

Godfrey L. Munter, Attorney 

John T. Sapienza, Retired Partner, Covington & Burling 

Charles E. Smith, Chairman of the Board, Charles E. Smith Companies 

John W. Thompson, Jr., Retired Communications Executive 

James O. Wright, Retired Corporate Executive 

Joseph S. Wright, Retired Chairman, Zenith Radio Corporation 


mi 


Officers of Administration 


The University 


Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, B.A., J.D., M.P.A., L.H.D., President E 

Walter M. Bortz III, B.S., Vice President for Administrative and Information Sert pet 

Robert A. Chernak, B.S. in B.A., M.Ed., Vice President for Student and Acaden 
Support Services 

Roderick Stuart French, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic Affairs 

Allan Byrne Weingold, M.D., Interim Vice President for Medical Affairs 

Michael J. Worth, Ph.D., Vice President for Development and Alumni Affatrs 


THE UNIVERSITY 


The National Law Center 


Jack Harlan Friedenthal, J.D., Dean of the National Law Center 

Teresa Moran Schwartz, J.D., Associate Dean of tbe National Law Center, for 
Academic Affairs y 

John Smith Jenkins, M.A., J.D., Associate Dean of tbe National Law Center, for 
Administrative Affairs - 

Alfreda Robinson, M.A , J.D., Assistant Dean of the National Law Center, for 
Student Affairs a 

Nancy L. Schultz, J.D., Assistant Dean of the National Law Center; Director of 
Legal Research and Writing í 

Robert y Stanek, J.D., Assistant Dean of the National Law Center; Director of 

_ Admissions and Financial Aid j 

Frank D Durand, J.D., Deputy Assistant Dean of the National Law Center, for 
Student Affairs 

srigitte W Watkins, M.A., Director of Law Center Development 

Osanne L. O'Hara, M.S.Ed., Director of Academic Support Services 

ancy A. Saltsman, M.A., Director of Career Development 

Adèle Valois, B.A., Director of Alumni Relations 


The Law Library 


Jennie C. Meade, M.A., M.LSS,, J.D., Executive Librarian 
^ristine K. Dulaney, M.A., M.L.S., Librarian (Acquisitions/Serials) 
lana L. Frazier, J.D., Librarian (Reference) 
3wrence S, Guthrie II, M.A., M.S.L.S., Librarian (ILL Reference) 
“onard E, Klein, M.S., J.D., Librarian (Legal Research) 
Maine L. Leahy, M.LS., Librarian (Head of Reference) 
"IZabeth A. Moon, BJ., M.L.LS., Librarian (Cataloging) 
atherine E. Senn, M.S.L.S., Librarian (Circulation Computer Services) 
Maureen M. Simpson, M.S.L.S., Managing Librarian for Research Services 
Mark V Zaleck, M.LS., Librarian (Government Documents) 


D. 
Paul A. Zarins, M.A., MLLS., Librarian (Foreign and International) 


Alumni Associations 
Gener 


The Objectives of this association are to unite the graduates who wish to associate 
Nemselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, and to 
Promote the general welfare of the University ; 

Eligible members are those who have enrolled in any school of the University 


al Alumni Association 


^; Who have left the University in good standing, or any person who is or has been 
i Member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the University, or of 
i i 


* Board of Trustees of the University 
; he affairs of the Association are directed by a Governing Bc ard, the majority of 
tose members represent the constituent alumni organizations of the University S 
"lools and college. The voluntary leadership of the Association works closely with 
"i Staff'of the Alumni Relations Office in carrying out Association affairs The 
"SSOciation may be contacted through the Alumni Relations Office 


The Ge 


Thec 

à he George Washington Law Alumni Association was founded in 1912 and has been 
"lated with the General Alumni Association since 1926. Its purposes as stated in 

a}, Constitution are to promote high standards of legal education, to keep the 


à neti 
ümni of the school in close touch with each other, and to further the interests of 
© Scho | 


orge Washington Law Alumni Association 


Eligible members are those who have matriculated at the school or 
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National University and have left in good standing, and any member or forme 
member of the faculty of the school. Active members are those eligible membe® 
who are current contributors to the Law Annual Support Program of the Universit} 
and life members of the George Washington Law Alumni Association. The Associs 
tion periodically publishes the Law Alumni Directory 


Officers for 1992—1993 


President—Thomas C. Means, J.D.78 
President-Elect—Alexia Morrison, J.D.’72 


Secretary/Treasurer—Carol H. Fishman, J.D.'78 
Appointed Member—Robert C. Cooper, J.D.'87 


Past-President—Jay L. Carlson, J.D.’70 


Board of Directors 


Wayne R. Arden, J.D.'89 
Todd S. Baldwin, J.D.'90 
David F. Barbour, J.D.'67 
Margarita Brose, J.D.'89 
Carol Elder Bruce, J.D.74 
Kathleen Cahill, President, 
Student Bar Association, 
National Law Center* 
John W. Connor, J.D.'58 
Sara Ann Determan, J.D.'67* 
Ford F. Farabow, Jr., J.D.'63 
Andrea L. Fischer, J.D.'83 
Joseph F. Gagen, J.D.'90 
Morton Galane, J.D.'50 
Melvin Garbow, J.D.'60 
Gregory G. Garre, J.D.'91 
Frances H. Goodwin, J.D.'56 
George E. Goodwin, J.D.'55 
Iris Green, J.D.76* 
Garry Grossman, J.D.'82 
Paul Henry, J.D.'89 
Edward Herlihy, J.D.'72 
Susan Hoffman, J.D.’79 
John T. Jones, J.D.'81 
Jill A. Kotvis, J.D.'81 
Robert D. Krumme, J.D.'64* 
Jonathan Ladd, J.D.'89 
Robert E. Lieblich, LL.M.'62,69 


*Ex officio 


Charles T. Manatt, J.D.'62 
Lawrence S. Margolis, J.D.’61 
Michael Maurer, J.D.'88 
William C. McCorriston, LL.M.'75 
Jeanette A. Michael, J.D.75 
Frederick Moring, J.D.'61 
Ralph C. Nash, J.D.57 

Frank L. Neuhauser, J.D.'40 
Jack H. Olender, J.D.’61 
Darrell L. Olson, J.D.77* 
Andrew H. Perellis, J.D.'81 
Thomas Phelps, J.D.'63 
Edward A. Potts, J.D.'52 
Gabrielle S. Roth, J.D.'90 
Mary B. Roudebush, J.D.78 
Barbara S. Sale, J.D.’78 


Judith S. Sapir, J.D.'86 


Steven L. Schooner, LL.M.'89 
Philip Schwartz, J.D.'59 


Jonathan W. Sloat, J.D.'56 
J. Clay Smith, J.D.’70 


Ira L. Sorkin, J.D.'68 
Dianne Lawson Strassner, J.D.'85 


Jonathan B. Wilson, J.D.’91 
Joseph S. Wright, Jr., J.D.'63 


Hugh Yarrington, J.D.'67 
Alexander Younger, J.D.'69 


The National Law Center 
Faculty and Staff of Instruction* 


Emeriti Faculty 


I t. Profes a "Law 
gh ody Ü Mag ait. e AER eus : sae eph ta Ms J.D. 1961, George Washington 
University 
James Milton Brox wn, Professor Emeritus of Law 
BA. 1943, University of Illinois; J.D. 1963, University of Florida 
Harold Paul Green, Professor Emeritus of Lau 


BA. 1942 J.D. 1948, University of Chicago 


Louis James Harris, Professor Emeritus of Lau 
BA. 1943, Cornell University; LL B. 1939, SJ.D. 1942, Brooklyn 
Un 


Diversity 
W. Wall: ace Kirkpatrick, Professor Emeritus of Lau 
BA. 1934 LL.B. 1938, Harvard University C oy 
Robert Kramer, Professor Emeritus of Law; Dean Emeritus of the National Law Center 
BA. 1935. LLB. 1938 Harvard University 
Willis im Thomas Mallison, Professor Emeritus of Law 
JSD. 1967 Yale University > 1 Com 
Leroy Sorenson Merrifield, Lobingier Professor Emeritus of Jurisprudence and Com- 
Darative Law 
BA. 1938, LL.B. 1941, Univer sity of Minnesota; M.PA. 1942, SJ.D. 1956, Harvard University 
charles Bernard Nutting, Professor Emeritus 9 Lau 


BA. 1927 J.D. 1930, Unive: lowa; LL.M. 1932  SJ.D 933, Harvard University; LL.D. 1957, University of 
. Pittsburgh Litt.D. 1957 lege; LH.D. 1$ Seton Hill College; LL.D. 1960, Dickinson School of Law 


Law School; LL.M. 1948, George Washington 


Genev A 
“ward Andrew Pe tts, Professor Emeritus of Law 
I BA 1949, University of Mict ligan; LL.B. 1952, George Washington University 
Jon 
ald Phillip Rothschild, Professor Eme ritus of Lau 
1950, 1 Y dt ty of Michigan; J.D. 1965, University of Toledo; LL.M. 1966, Harvard University 
Javid Be nson Weaver, Professor Emeri itus of Law , 
A. 1943, Ohio Wesleyan University; J.D. 1948, Case Western Reserve University 
" ; P "1C 7 J 
Glen Earl Weston, Oppenbeim Professor Emeritus of Antitrust and Trade Regulation 
Lau 


BS. 1943 University of Maryland; J.D. 1948, George Washington University 


Full-Time Faculty and Administrators 


Jose i 
“Se E. Alvarez, Associate Professor of Lau 
j Be 1977 J.D. 1981, Harvard University; BA. 1979, Oxford University 
Q 
1n Banzhaf III, Professor of Lau siegt eir 
in EE, 1962, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; J.D. 1965, Columbia University 


"rome Aure Barron, Lyle T. Alverson Professor of Lau 


1955. Tufts Unive rsity; LL.B. 1958, Yale University; LL.M. 1960, George Washington University 
hery] D. Block, Profe ssor of Lau ms 
BA. 197% Hofstra University: J.D. 1979, State University of New York at Buffalo 2 
«chi. err oecor 
ha arold H ast ings Br "uff. Pre yfessc 72 of Lau ; Donald Pbillip Rothschild Research Professor 
Of Law 
BA 


1965, William s$ College; J.D. 1968, Harvard University 4 Pol. 
ter p Budetti, Harold and Jane Hirsh Professor of Health Care Law and Policy; 
p fessor of he and of Health Care Sciences 


Universit D. 1977, 1 ersity of California 
JA 1966 University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1970, Columbia University; J.D. 1 University of C. 
Berkey ley 


Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, and the Librarian of the Law I ee 
ais : :sident of the University, the Vice President for 
ilty of the National Law center. The President of the University, the Vi è a 
aon naan »mhers 

Affairs, the Registar of the University, and the University Librarian are ex officio membe 
Faculty 
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in i " 
*Thomas Buergenthal, Lobingier Professor of Comparative Law and Jurispruden@ 
Director of tbe International Legal Studies Programs 
BA. 1957, Bethany College; J.D. 1960, New York University; LL.M. 1961, SJ.D. 1968, Harvard University 
W. Burlette Carter, Associate Professor of Law 
B.A. 1982, Agnes Scott College; J.D. 1985, Harvard University 
James Phillip Chandler, Professor of Lau , 
BA. 1963, University of California, Berkeley; J.D. 1970, University of California, Davis; LL.M. 1971, Harva! 
University 
Mary M. Cheh, Professor of Lau 
BA. 1972, Rutgers University, Douglass College; J.D. 1975, Rutgers University; LL.M. 1977, Harvard l nives 
John Cibinic, Jr., Professor of Law 
| 


BA. 1956, University of Pittsburgh; J.D. 1960, George Washington University 
Ronald KL. Collins, Visiting Professor of Law 


BA. 1971, University of California, Santa Barbara; J.D. 1975, Loyola Marymount University 
Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Professor of Law and of Sociology 
BA. 1955, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University of Maryland 


Charles B. Craver, Professor of Law; Leroy Sorenson Merrifield Research Professor qd 
Law 
B.S. 1967, M.LL.R. 1968, Cornell University; J.D. 1971, University of Michigan y 
Charles Thomas Dienes, Professor of Law; Patricia Roberts Harris Research Profes?? 
of Law 
B.S. 1961, Loyola University of Chicago; J.D. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Northwestern University 
Frank D. Durand, Deputy Assistant Dean for Student Affairs 
BA. 1986, University of New Mexico; J.D. 1989, Stanford University 
John S. Dzienkowski, Visiting Professor of Law 
BBA. 1980, University of Miami; J.D. 1983, University of Texas 
Jack Harlan Friedenthal, Professor of Law; Dean of the National Law Center 
BA. 1953, Stanford University; J.D. 1958, Harvard University 
Theresa A. Gabaldon, Associate Professor of Law 
BS. 1975, University of Arizona; J.D. 1978, Harvard University 
Miriam Galston, Associate Professor of Law 
BA. 1967, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1973, University of Chicago; J.D. 1982, Yale University 
Paul Grussendorf, Associate Professor of Clinical Law 
BA. 1973, University of Oregon; J.D. 1985, Howard University; LL.M. 1988, George Washington Un 
Philip A. Hamburger, Professor of Law and Legal History 
BA. 1979, Princeton University; J.D. 1982, Yale University 
tAnita Kessler Head, Professor of Law; Librarian of tbe Law Library 
Lic.iur. 1955, University of Berne, Switzerland; M.S. in L.S. 1969, Columbia University 


Carol L. Izumi, Associate Professor of Clinical Law 
BA. 1976, Oberlin College; J.D. 1980, Georgetown University 


ivers} 


< 1 Anni 
John Smith Jenkins, Professorial Lecturer in Law; Associate Dean of the Nation 


Law Center, for Administrative Affairs 
B.A. 1954, Lafayette College; J.D. 1961, George Washington University; M.A. 1966, American University 
Gerald Philip Johnston, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1959, Wesleyan University; LL.B. 1962, Duke University 
Susan Roberta Jones, /nstructor ín Clinical Lau 
BA. 1978, Brandeis University; J.D. 1980, M.A. 1985, Antioch School of Law T 
i : a : : ac 
Frederick J. Lees, Professorial Lecturer in Law; Director of the Government Contre 
Program 
BA. 1952, University of Virginia; J.D. 1961, American University 
Ira C. Lupu, Professor of Law; Louis Harkey Mayo Research Professor of Law 
BA. 1968, Cornell University; J.D. 1971, Harvard University 
Charles M. Masner, /nstructor in Clinical Law 
BA. 1973, BS.E. 1974, University of Kansas; M.S. 1976, Emporia State University; J.D. 1982, 
University; LL.M. 1991, George Washington University 
Joan S. Meier, Associate Professor of Clinical Lau 
BA. 1980, Harvard University; J.D. 1983, University of Chicago 
Lawrence E. Mitchell, Associate Professor of Law 
BA. 1978, Williams College; J.D. 1981, Columbia University 


washbu® 


*On sabbatical leave spring semester 1993 


tOn leave of absence academic year 1992-1993 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


Thomas D. Morgan, Oppenheim Professor of Antitrust and Trade Regulation Lau 


BA. 1962 Northwestern University; J.D. 1965, University of Chicago 
Ralph Clarke Nash, Jr., Professor of Lau 

BA. 1953 Princeton University; J.D. 1957, George Washington University 
Beth Nolan, Associate Professor of Lau 

BA. 1973 Scripps College; J.D. 1980, Georgetown University 


William H. Painter, Theodore Rinehart Professor of Business Lau 

BA. 1950 Princeton University; J.D. 1954, Harvard University 
Robert Eugene Park, Professor of Law 

BS 952, BA. 1957, J.D. 1961, University of Florida; LL.M. 1965, Yale University 
Robert J. Peroni, Professor of Law; Robert Kramer Research Pre fessor of Law 
,BS« 1973, DePaul University; J.D. 1976, Northwestern University; LL.M. 1980, New York 1 niversity 
Todd D Peterson, Associate Professor of Law 
ka 973, Brown University; J.D. 1976, University of Michigan 

Maximilian Pe ck, Professor of Law 

E 1958, University of I ywa; SJ.D. 1962, University of Michigan 

“ter Raven-Hansen, Professor of Law; Glen Earl Weston Research Professor of Law 
BA. 1968, J.D. 1974, Harvard University 
Arnold Winfred Reitze, Jr., Professor of Law; Elyce Zenoff Research Professor of Law; 
Director of the Environmental Law Program 

BA. 1960 Fairleigh Dickinson University; J.D. 1962, Rutgers University; M.PH. 1985, Johns Hopkins University 
Alfreda Robins yn, Professorial Lecturer in Law; Assistant Dean of the National Law 


center for Student Affairs 
BA. 197 = 


3, M.A. 1976, University of Chicago; J.D. 1978, George Washington University 


Dai " r 

~ id Robinson, Jr., Professor of Law 

s A. 1950, Reed ( ollege; J.D. 1956, Columbia University; LL.M. 1965, Harvard University 

Stephen Allan Saltzburg, Howrey Professor of Trial Advocacy, Litigation, and Profes- 


tonal Responsibility 


‘A. 1967, Dickinson College; J.D. 1970, University of Pennsylvania 


Jos "Apt "E ‘ - f 
^ E. Schaffner, Associate Professor of Law 
AS, 1979, University of Southern California; M.S. 1981, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; J.D. 1990, 
niversity of Southern California 
ger Edward Schechter, / Professor of Law; William Thomas Fryer Research Professor 
of Lau f : 


B 7 i - 
A. 19 3, Ge ge Washington University; J.D. 1976, Harvard University 


Pee Aaron Schiller, Professor of Lau 
Na A. 1950, LL.B. 1952, University of Texas; M.A. 1958, Tufts University 
pad L. Schultz, Instructor in Law; Assistant Dean of the National Law Center; 
A ector of Legal Research and Writing 
k h kin University of Wisconsin; J.D. 1981, University of Pennsylvania 
S z ^ P 
ua Ira Schwartz, Associate Professor of Law 


B, > ^ 
A. 1973 Harvard University; J.D. 1976, M.PR. 1977, Cornell University 


a Moran Schwartz, / 'rofessor of Law; Associate Dean of tbe National Law Center, 
Or Ar - 2 ) 
” Academic Affairs 
Da 1965, Stanford University; J.D. 1971, George Washington University 
à Hee Earl Seidelson, Lyle T. Alverson Professor of Lau 
PAR 1951, LLB 1956, University of Pittsburgh 
nat James Sharpe, Professor of Law; Harold Paul Green Research Professor of Law 
T". 1950, University of North Carolina; LLB. 1955, SJ.D. 1969, Harvard University 
e S 4 . r 
adore Stuart Sims, Professor of Law 
7 ric 196 » Columbia University; J.D. 1970, University of Chicago 
© Scott Sirulnik, Professor of Law; Director of Clinical Programs 
_ 1965, Franklin and Marshall College; J.D. 1968, Boston University; LL.M. 1970, George Washington 


eres 


niversity 
Ou : i 
Di ` B. Sohn, Distinguished Research Professor of Lau 
' nen SCM. 1935, LL.M 1935, John Casimir University; LL.M. 1940, SJ.D. 1958, Harvard University 
I 'S David Solomon, Professor of Law; Arthur Selwyn Miller Research Professor of 
Lay J J ~ 2 


BA. 1c 
1963, c Ornell University; J.D. 1966, Yale University 


On cn 
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, TW » i 
John A. Spanogle, Jr., Professor of Law; William Wallace Kirkpatrick Research Profes? 
of Lau 


BS.E. in E.E. 1957, Princeton University; J.D. 1960, University of Chicago 
Robert V. Stanek, Assistant Dean of the National I Law Center; Director of : Admissió 
and Financial Aid 


BA. 1966, Pennsylvania State University; ]J.D. 1979, George Washingtor niversity 
James Edward Starrs, Professor of Law and of Forensic Sciences 
BA., LL.B. 1958, St. John's University, New York; LL.M. 1959, New York Universit 


*Ralph Gustav Steinhardt, Associate Professor of Law; Associate Director of the Inter 
national Legal Studies Programs 


BA. 1976, Bowdoin College; J.D. 1980, Harvard University 
Joan H. Strand, Professor of Clinical Lau 
BA. 1972, J.D. 1975, George Washington University 


Alice M. Sullivan, Associate Professor of Clinical Lau 

BA. 1983, Boston College; J.D. 1986, George Washington University 
Roger Hans Trangsrud, Professor of Lau 

BA. 1972, Carleton College; J.D. 1975, University of Chicago 
Jonathan Turley, Associate Professor of Lau 

BA. 1983, University of Chicago; J.D. 1987, Northwesterr 

1n 

Harold C. Wegner, Professor of Law; Director of tbe Intellectual Property Lau Progr 


1 University 


BA. 1965, Northwestern University; J.D. 1969, Georgetown University 
Arthur Edward Wilmarth, Jr., Associate Professor of Lau 
B.A. 1972, Yale University; J.D. 1975, Harvard University 


tLuize Elizabeth Zubrow, Professor of Lau 
B.A. 1969, J.D. 1972, University of Colorado 


Adjunct Faculty 


Daniel B. Abrahams, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


BA. 1977, Hobart College; M.A. 1979, Washington University; J.D. 1983, George Washington 1 niversit 
Lon Babby, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1973, Lehigh University; J.D. 1976, Yale University 
Isaac David Benkin, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1956, LL.B. 1959, Harvard Universit 
Robert Alan Bergman, Professor ‘ial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1972, Brown University; J.D. 1976, University of Southern California 
Curtis G Berkey, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BS. 1974, Eastern Mer nonite College; J.D. 1979, Catholic University of America 
iien B. Bernard, Associate Profe. ssorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1970, Cornell University; J.D. 1973, Harvard University 
Carol Bettencourt, Adjunct Instructor in Lau 
BA. 1981, Bard College; J.D. 1984, Stanford University 
John Freeman Blake, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1972, University of California, Berkeley; J.D. 1979, University of San Francisco 
Sandra J. Boyd, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1983, San Diego University; J.D. 1987, George Washington University 
William H. Bradford, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1959, J.D. 1962, Duke University; LL.M. 1964, George Washington University 
Joseph L. Brand, Professorial Lecturer in Law mies 
BA. 1958, University of Michigan; M.A. 1959, Ohio State University; J.D. 1963, Ge rge Washington Un 
Brian Garrett Brunsvold, Professorial Lecturer in Lau cit 
rs 


B.S. 1960, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; J.D. 1967, George Washington Unive 


John A. Buchman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BS.FS. 1977, Georgetown University; J.D. 1980, Harvard Ur 
Albert F. Cacozza, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1978, Brown University; J.D. 1982, University of Chicago 
Laura B. Campbell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BS. 1977, University of Notre Dame; J.D. 1981, George Washington University 
Julie E. Carnes, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1972, J.D. 1975, University of Georgia 


ity 


er 


*On sabbatical leave fall semester 1992 
tOn sabbatical leave spring semester 1993 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


James P. Carroll, Pre fessorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1974 Georgetown University; ].D. 1977, Catholic University of America 
Arthur E. Cirulnick, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1975, University of € alifornia, Santa Barbara; J.D. 1979, University of San Francisco 
Thomas J. Connelly, Professorial Lecturer in Lau "i o 
BS. 1972 U.S Naval Academy; J.D. 1980, Loyola University; LL.M. 1989, George Washington University 
Thomas F. Cooney III. Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA 1974, Dartmouth € ollege; J.D. 1978, University of Michigan 
John J Delaney, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BS. 1954, LL B. 1960 Georgetown University 
Samuel Delgado, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1978 Pennsylvania State University; J.D. 1981, MLA. 1984, Georgetown University 
Robert G Dreher, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law m. 
BA. 1973 Harvard University; M.A. 1979, Brown University; J.D. 1981, Yale University 
Robert C. Effros, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1954, LI B. 1957 Harvard University; LL.M. 1965 Georgetown University 
" ^ : 
Phil Fe la, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau pth cfemen a i 
BA. 1969, | niversity of Notre Dame; M.S. 1971, Florida State University; J.D. 1979, Catholic University o! 
America 


Gerald I. Fisher, Adjunct Instructor in Law 


BA 972, College of William and Mary: J.D. 1978, Catholic University of America 
Jonath: 2 qa qu^ l Lecturer in Lau 
" «nan J. Fleuchaus, Associate Professorial Lecture : c Oe 
BA, 1977 Haverford College; J.D. 1981, University of Florida; LLM. 1987, George Washington University 
Michael Richard Flyer, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1959 LL.B. 1962, University of Michigan 
Rita Sanders Geier, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


BA. 1965 Fisk University; M.A. 1966, University of Chicago: J.D. 1970, Vanderbilt University 
Elizabeth Glass Geltman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 


BA. 1983 Cornell University; J.D. 1986, University of Baltimore; LL.M. 1989, Georgetown University 
Michael J. Gennaco, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
E BA 1975, Dartmouth ¢ ollege; J.D. 1983, Stanford University 
Tàncis A. Gillig: aiani scturer in Law 
A. Gilligan, Professorial Lecturer in Lc - js 
BA. 1961 Alfred University J.D. 1964, State University of New York, Buffalo; LL.M. 1970, SJ.D. 1976, George 
G ashingt Mm University 
rilbert Jerome Ginsburg, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
R BA 1954, BA. in Law 1955 J.D. 1957, University of Chicago 
ichard c Goemann, Adjunct Instructor in Law 
BS. 1981, J.D. 1986, New York University; LLM. 1989, Georgetown University 
“ter M. Goodloe, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
| BS 1982 Birmingham-Southern College; J.D. 1985, Vanderbilt University 
Joan E 


3, “arol Evanich Goodrich, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
a 1966, J.D. 1980, University of Michigan 


arry A. Gordon, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 


BS. 1973, Pennsylvania State University; M.C.P. 1976, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1982, Catholic University 
Of America 


Obe $- , 
bert G Gottlieb, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


S 3, Pennsylvania State University; J.D. 1976, George Washington University 
Susan Haberman Griffen, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
» 1978, lowa State University; J.D. 1982, University of Iowa 
“jamin H Grumbles, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law Å Mind 
S ^. 1982, Wake Forest University; J.D. 1985, Emory University; LL.M. 1991, George Washington University 
‘muel | Gutter, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
1974 Tufts 1 niversity; J.D. 1977, George Washington University 
n J Haugrud, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
5. 1980, Moorhead State University J.D. 1984, Stanford University 
pa Marie Hay, Adjunct Instructor in Law 
19 : 


U University of California, Berkeley; B.S. 1968, University of Minnesota; J.D. 1978 Georgetown 
Diversity 


Michael M. Hic 
BA l 

Robe 

bert J Higgins, Professorial Lecturer in Lau p 

^ 1972, 1 nion College; J.D. 1976, Catholic University of America; LL.M. 1987, Georgetown University 


ks, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
978, Haverford ( ollege; J.D. 1981, George Washington University 
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Sheila Slocum Hollis, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


BS. 1971, University of Colorado; J.D. 1973, University of Denver 


Bruce Richard Hopkins, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


BA. 1964, University of Michigan; J.D. 1967, LL.M. 1971, George Washington University 
Marian Blank Horn, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

BA. 1965, Barnard College; J.D. 19 Fordham University 
Gerald F. Ivey, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

BA. 1979, J.D. 1982, University of Virginia 


The Honorable Thomas Penfield Jackson, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


2 x " d 
B.A. 1958, Dartmouth College; LL.B. 1964, Harvard University; Judge, United States District Court fof th 


District of Columbia 


Howard Marshall Jarrett, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


BS. 1966, J.D. 1969, West Virginia University 
Charles Richard Johnston, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1970, Ohio Wesleyan University; J.D. 1973, California Western School of Law 


Thomas B. Johnston, 
B.S. 1976, College of William and 


Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau m 
] y; M.S. 1979, Ohio State University; J.D. 1986, George Washing® 


ar 
University 
Peter M. Kazon, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


BA. 1975, Tufts University; J.D. 1978, Temple University 


Kirby, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
1, Lehigh University; J.D. 1974, Catholic University of America 


Richard Allen 


B.S., ChE. 1 


Clifford E. Kirsch, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Stra University 


BS. 1981, Cornell University; J.D. 1985, Fk 


Maurice H. Klitzman, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


BS. 1948, Purdue University; J.D. 1951, George Washington University 
William Kominers, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1973, BArch. 1974, Rensselaer Polytechnic Instit J.D. 1977, George Washington University 

Marvin Krislov, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1982, Yale University; B.A. 1985, Oxford University; J.D. 1988, Yale University 
Kenneth John Kryvoruka, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1973, Rutgers College; J.D. 1977, University of Akron; LL.M. 1979, George Washington University 
Edward Victor Alphonse Kussy, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1968, J.D 71 niversity of Michigan; LL.M. 1981, George Washingt 
Arthur Blake Laby, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1985, University of Pittsburgh; J.D. 1989, Boston University 
Lindsey B. Lang, University Fellow and Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1973, Smith College; M.A. 1976, George Washington University; J.D. 1982, American l niversity 
George A. Lehner, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1971, Wesleyan University; M.U.P. 1977, J.D. 1976, University of Michigan 
The Honorable Richard A. Levie, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1966, Dickinson College; J.D. 1969, George Washington University; Judge, Superior Court 


niversity 


of the DP 


trict of Columbia 
Arthur N. Levine, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

BA. 1967, University of California, Los Angeles; J.D. 1970 
Mark Levinstein, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

BA. 1979, University of Virginia; J.D. 1982, Harvard University 
Henry M. Lloyd, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

BA. 1956, Cornell University; B.A. 1960, M.A. 1964, Oxford University; J.D. 1973, Georgetow 
Sylvia K. Lowrance, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

BA. 1975, University of Mict J.D. 1982, Catholic 1 


1iversity of California, Berkeley 


Y 
£u niver" 


ty of America 


ig 
R. V. Lupo, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BS.E.E. 1963, J.D. 1968, George Washington University 
Barbara Anne Mack, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1985, University of Alabama; J.D. 1988, Georgetown University 
David M. Malone, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1966, University of Notre Dame; J.D. 1969, University of Virginia 
Martin G. Malsch, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BS. 1964, College of the Holy Cross; J.D. 1968, University of Connecticut 
Robin Markush, Adjunct Instructor in Law 
BA. 1981, Barnard College; J.D. 1987, Georgetown University 
Frances Elisabeth Marshall, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA 


nia, Berkeley 


1982. ( n College; ].D. 1988, University of Califor 
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Michael S Maurer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
3A. 1985 


Rutgers University; J.D. 1988, George Washi n University 

Mich: ae] J Mc Auliffe, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

3A. 1985 liversity of Texas; J.D. 1989, College of William and Mary 
Katherine D. McManus, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

3A. 1974 American University; M.S.F. 1978, Georgetown University ). 1984, University of Pennsylvar 
Kenne th E verett Melson Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

3A. 1970 Denison University; J.D. 1 3, George Washington University 
) P , 
“ter H. Meyers, Professorial Lec turer in Lau 


1A. 1968 Marietta Coll ) t 


ege; J.D. 1971 wge Washington University 


Michael G. Michaelson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

: 3A. 1968. J hns Hopkins University; M.D. 1973, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1984, Harvard University 
he Honorable Paul R. Mich el, Professor - Lecturer in Lau 

BA. 1963, Williams College; J.D. 1966, University of Virginia 

Jeborah Ann Miller Associate ‘Professorial. ——— in Lau 
, , BA. 1985, Pennsylvania State Unive rsity; J.D. 1980, George Washington University 

he Honorable Zinora M. Mitchell Rankin, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
X 3A. 1976 Spelman College; J.D. 1979, George Washington University 

‘aldo Hz iwthorne Moore Profe 'ssorial Lecturer in Lau 
F D. 1949 M.PL. 1953, George Washin University 

Tank C. Morris Profess rial Lect turer in Lau 
c 3S. 1970 Northwestern University; J.D. 1973, University a 

ifford E. Muller, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
3S.BA. 1978, Bi icknell University; J.D. 1981, George Washington University 
Was C. Muys, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

å AA 1954, Princeton University; J.D. 1957 Stanford University 
Ch 


ristopher A. Myers, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
3A. 197], Ker iyon College; J.D. 1977, Catt 


University of Amer 
Vid B. Newm: in, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Lau Ania iate Professor of Electrical 
Engineering and Computer Science 


3S. in E E. 1970 University of Rhode Island; M.S. in E.E. 1971, Ph.D. in E.E. 1974, Pennsylvania State University 
D. 
1983, American University 


A 
de Rowell Noble, Associate Profes ssorial Lecturer in Lau 


Da 


Alf 1978, Middlebury College; J.D. 1988, University of Virginia 

n d H, Ne otne, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

A. 1975. 1 niversity of Chicago; J.D. 1981, DePaul University; LL.M. 1987, George Washington University 
Ca à . , 

therine V Pagano, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B. BA. 1975 University of Georgia; M.A. 1977, Indiana University; J.D. 1984, Stanford University 
arry I 

BA M. Nudelman, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

A 1968 University of Pittsburgh; J.D. 1971, George Washington University; LL.M. 1981, Georgetown 
à Unive "rsity 


I 
was Parks, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
263, J.D. 1966, Baylor University 


Jay 
id Andreas P sorial Lecturer in Lau 
" 967, M.B.A. 1968, George Washington University; M.PA. 1974, Harvard 


eterson, Pri 
1964 Occidental Col 
Diversity Ph.D. 197 


eter > ‘ 
B Plocki, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
A. 1979, Sw arth 


n David p 


lle gc 
5, Johns Hopkins University 

imore College; J.D. 1983, George Washington l 
oole, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
Mart 260, LL.B. 1965, Harvard University; LL.M. 1970, Georgetown University 
Ellen Powe 'rs, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

77, Ober 


Ore L 
965 C 


niversity 


n College; J.D. 1980, University of Virginia 


Pre ss, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


rnell University; J.D. 1968, Columbia University 


Ba 4 Price, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
A 1964 } d , X Į n 
1, Harvard iiversitv: LL.B. 19€ New York University 


Ba le Ridder Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
A PaT Uranni, J.D. 1977, University of Virg 


958, Case e Wester Reserve University; LL.M. 1960, Georgetown University 


5s Rc berts, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
777, Wesleyan 


College; J.D. 1980, University of California, Berkeley 


ia 
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Anne Templeman Robinson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 

BA. 1980, lowa State University; M.A. 1986, University of lowa; J.D. 1990, George Washington Universi? 
Florence Wagman Roisman, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

B.A. 1959, Univ 1¢ 
Robin Lee Rosenberg, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

BA. 1983, Princeton University; M.A., J.D. 1989, Duke University 


Sara Rosenson, Adjunct Instructor in Law 


niversity; J.D. 1986, University of Pennsylvania 


rsity of Connecticut; LL.B. 1963, Harvard University 


BA. 1981, Georgetowr 
Beth Ann Roth, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1976, Rutgers University; M.A. 1981, Columbia 1 
Elizabeth Ann Ryan, Adjunct Instructor in Lau 
BA. 1981, College of the Holy Cross; J.D. 1985, Catholic University of America 
Peter O. Safir, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1967, Princeton University; J.D. 1972, Yale University 
Paul E. Salmon, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BS. 1985, University of Notre Dame; J.D. 1990, George Washington University 
Michael Sanders, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1960, LL.B. 1964, New York University; LL.M. 1967, Georgetown University 
Laura Lynn Sardo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1980, College of William and Mary; J.D. 1987, George Washington University 
C. Edward Schacklee, Adjunct Instructor in Law 
BA. 1976, Butler University; J.D. 1979, Georgetown University 
Cynthia Ann Schnedar, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1983, University of New Mexico; J.D. 1988, University of Texas 
Lawrence H. Schwartz, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1963, University of Michigan; J.D. 1966, University of Chicago; LL.M. 1969, Georgetown | niversity 
Raymond S. Sczudlo, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.C.E. 1971, University of Detroit; J.D. 1974, Georgetown University 
Karin P. Sheldon, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
1970, University of Washington 


niversity; J.D. 1985, Nova University 


B.A. 1967, Vassar College; J.D 
David C. Silver, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 

BS. 1981, Lehi 
Alan R. Sloate, Pro 

BA. 1955, Columbia 1 
Milton L. Smith, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

BS. 1973, U.S. Air Force Academy; J.D. 1976, George Washington University; LL.M. 1984, D.C. 


University; J.D. 1988, Georgetown University 


sorial Lecturer in Lau 
niversity; LL.B. 1958, Yale University 


1989, wol 


University, Canada 
Paul Smith, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1966, California State University, Long Beach; J.D. 1972, University of Southern California 
Richard Stern, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1953, B.S.E.E. 1954, Columbia University; LL.B. 1959, Yale University 
Charles F. Stuart, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1972, Duke University; J.D. 1978, George Washington University 
Maurice Min-ho Suh, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1986, J.D. 1989, Columbia University 
Howard J. Symons, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1975, Yale University; J.D. 1978, Harvard University 
Jiro Tamura, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1981, M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1987, Keio University, Japan; LL.M. 198 
Donna M. Tanguay, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA 1978, J.D. 1987, Catholic University of America 
Morton S. Taubman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BS. 1965, J.D. 1969, University of Baltimore 
Rene D. Tegtmeyer, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S.Mech.Eng. 1956, Washington University; J.D. 1963, George Washington University 
Kenneth R. Thomas, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1980, Colby College; J.D. 1983, George Washington University 
Robert Max Tobias, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1965, M.B.A. 1967, University of Michigan; J.D. 1969, George Washington University 
Antonia Torres-Ramos, Adjunct Instructor in Lau 
BA. 1981, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1988, Boston College 
Stefan Franklin Tucker, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BBA. 1960, J.D. 1963, University of Michigan 


Harvard University 


Robert W. Tuttle, Ass ciate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


1A. 1985 € 


ollege of William and Marv; M.A 89, Lutheran School of Theology at Chicago; J.D. 1991, George 
Washir igton University 
Mi ] 
larl; ina R. Valdez Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B 3A. 1976, J.D. 1979, 1 iversity of Texas 
e 
tsy K. WA anger, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


3A. 1985, Harvard University: J.D. 1988, Yale University 


Dz s 
E A. W anger Adjunct Instructor in Lau 
981 I I 


M: ivers Xf Pennsvlvania: LI B4, l versity of Michigar 
ary Ann Werner Associate Professorial 1 ecturer in Lau 
ge 1982, College Y Charleston; J.D 87, George Washingtor iver 
"eX Gammons N Whit ting, Ass ciate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
... BA. 1986, J.D. 1990. Yak aj 
Ihe : | 
4 He norable S Susan Holn les Win field, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
La, 1970, University of Pe svlvania l Boston € ge 
ance 
Xe D | Wox d Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. ] Univers f Richmond: LD. 3. Ur f Michigan; LL.M. 1977, George Washingtor 
Vhiversity 


Jor 
er J. Wroblewski, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
À 983 


Duke University: J.D. 198 stanford University 


Other Tin; ; : : 
ther [ niversity Faculty with Law Degrees 


Ave . ^ 
ry DeLano Andrews, Associate Professor of History; Assistant Dean of Columbian 


College 
llege and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
St l 1950, Harvard University LL.B. 1953, M.A Ph.D. 1962, University of Pennsylvania 
Step 
A» Reed Chitwood, Professor of Public Administration 
.." 1962, University of Colorado; M.PA. 1965, Ph.D. 1966, University of Southern California: J.D. 1977 
Mire 1 ungton niversity 
u hn Darr, Professor of Hospital. Administration and of Health Care Sciences 
1961, Concordia College, Minnesota; J.D 4, MHA. 19 of Minnesota; D.Sc. 1973 
H ANS Hopkin University 
enry : 
Y L. Ernstthal, Associate Professor of Public Adminsitration 


3A. 196 2, Wesleyan Ur 


Mich; versity; J.D. 1965, Stanford University 
ael Graham Gallagher, Professor of Accountancy 
Da In Govt. 1960, J.D. 19 4, LL.M. 1971, George Washington University; C.P.A. 1965 State of Virginia 
dnie 
Reed R Kane, Assistant Professor of Business : Administration 
Jill F " 33, G eorge Washington University; B.S.F.S. 1954, J.D. 1956, LLM. 1964, Georgetown University 
je ace Kasle, Associate Professor of Public Administration; University Marsbal 
Jame 1968, M.S " Northwestern University; J.D 72. Boston University 
"S Edw : 
BA Edwin Kee, Associate Professor of Public Administration. 
lark «Y University of Notre Dame; J.D. 1969, M.PA. 1977, New York Universit 
ark $ 
BA «x Kk ck, Associate P. rofessor of Finance 
Marj 778, Pent isylvania State University; Ph.D. 1983. Boston College: J.D. 1988, University of Maryland 
ad e 
3A C. Mal: aro, Professor of Museum Studies; Director, Museum Studies Program 
lame 954, Re gis College; LL.B. 1957, Boston Col lege 
Ss C 
BA ^ Carl Miller Profe: ssor of Paycholog) 
Leo ¢ 58 LD 1962, Ph.D. 1966 Yale University 
a ^ : een 1 
BS ri Moersen, Assistant Professor of Accountancy and Business Lau 
Charlee e; University of Connecticut; J.D. 1981, College of William and Mary 
a es x 72252] 
Bs ni. Shepherd, Jr., Assistant Professor és Busine: ss Administration 
Keith p University of Texas; J.D. 1973, American University 
` } 
JA smith Assistant Professor of 2 Accountancy 
Ste >, University of Penr isylvania; J.D. 1976, LL.M. 1978, University of Florida 


Trachtenberg Professor of Public Administration; President of tbe 


SEA Olumbia Univer 1962. Yale MPA. 196 1 University: LH.D. 198% 
9ilege (Connecticut) 1990, Hany { 'rsity, Korea 
1 ang Yin, Associate Professor of Econ ymics and International Affairs 


'rsity, China: MA. 195 niversity of Denver; Ph.D. 1966, Columbia University 
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Changes in program of study 
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Degree requirements 
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Disabled student services, 34 
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Doctor of Juridical Science degree 
Drugs, University policy on, 37 
Employment, student, 9 
Enrichment program, 31 
Entrance requirements 
J.D., 7; LL.M., 15; SJ.D., 22 
Environmental law, LL.M. program in, 16 
Equal opportunity, University policy on, 35 
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Juris Doctor degree 
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Problem assignments, 42 
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Publications, 31 
Readmission 
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Degrees Offered by The George Washington University 


Columbian í ollege and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: Bachelor of Arts 
(BA.), Bachek r of Music (B.Mus.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Master of Arts (M.A.), 
Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Forensic Sciences (M.F.S.), Master of Science 
(M.S.), Master of Science in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S.), Master of Philosophy 
(M.Phil.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


School Of Medicine and Health Sciences: Associate in Science (A.S.), Bachelor of 


Science (B.S ), Bachelor of Science in Health Science (B.S. in H.Sc.), Master of Public 
lealth (M.PH ), Master of Science in Health Sciences (M.S. in H.S.), and Doctor of 
Medicine ( M.D.) 


National Law Center: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), and Doctor of 
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